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YEAR  ago,  on  May  7th,  the 

Lusiiania  was  deliberately  tor- 

i      pedoed    by    a    German    sub- 

m     marine  in  the  face  of  a  warning 

^  sent  by  the  American  Govem- 

0  Germany  against  the  killing  of 
in  citizens  on  belligerent  ships. 

[f^  the  injury  and  insult  to  the 
States  was  deliberate  and  in  the 
our  warning  and  accompanied  by 
m    breach    of    propriety    by    the 

1  Ambassador  in  Washington, 
cless  it  was  reasonable  to  seek 
km  by  diplomacy. 

i  in  her  turn  the  Arabic  was  tor- 
—^gain  it  was  reasonable  to  ask 
ologies  and  assurances  be  given  im- 
diy.  These  were  forthcoming.  Ger- 
poiogized  for  the  Arabic  sinking  and 
ad  to  torpedo  no  more  liners  unless 
ll^t  the  submarine  or  attempted  to 

These  promises  and  the  temporary 
HI  of  the  submarine  warfare  made 

as  if  our  citizens  were  to  be  un- 
ci in  the  future  and  that  a  satis- 

settlement  of  the  Lusiiania  case 
Kt  arranged. 

ifter  the  Arabic  apology  the  appear- 
'  our  relations  with  Germany  got 
istead  of  better.  Germany  claimed 
ht  to  limit  her  promise  so  that 
ded  only  Americans  on  unarmed 


ships.  And  ships  armed  and  unarmed 
with  Americans  on  board  have  been 
blown  up.  The  disasters  have  come 
frequently  enough  to  keep  the  settlement 
for  the  Lusiiania  in  the  background. 
After  each  disaster  there  is  a  period  of 
investigation,  a  period  of  explanation — 
and  then  another  ship  goes  down.  One 
fact  stands  out  very  clearly  in  the  year's 
history  since  May,  191 5.  Germany  did 
not  mean  to  keep  her  word  concerning 
international  law,  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
or  the  safety  of  American  citizens.  It 
seemed  almost  equally  plain  during  the 
last  three  or  four  months  that  the  United 
States  also  did  not  mean  to  keep  its  word 
"to  omit  no  word  or  act"  to  insure  the 
safety  and  the  rights  of  American  citizens. 
.Mr.  Bryan  when  he  resigned  admitted 
that  he  had  not  meant  what  he  had  said, 
and  the  country  rejoiced  that  a  man  whose 
mind  was  so  warped  that  he  could  be 
faithless  with  his  country's  word  was  out 
of  office.  After  that  time  the  Govern- 
ment itself  gradually  drifted  almost 
into  Mr.  Bryan's  position.  As  a  nation 
we  parleyed  continuously  with  a  Govern- 
ment which  had  repeatedly  shown  itself 
to  be  faithless;  we  parleyed  with  it  despite 
continued  insult  and  injury,  in  order  that 
we  might  maintain  a  ghastly  semblance 
of  "friendiv  relations." 
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THE  U.  S.  S.  ^PENNSYLVANIA"  ON  HHR  TRIAL  TRIP 

TMi  LATEST  ADDITION  TO  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY — A  NAW  WITH  GOOD  BATTLESHIPS  AND 
nOOD  MItN  HirT  NOI  tiNOt  CiH  Oh  ErTHEK  AND  INADEQUATELY  SUPPLIED  WITH  CRUISERS, 
AUXtLIARfES.  SUBMARINES.  AND  AIRCRAFT,  THE  "PENNSYLVANIA"  IS  THE  ONLY  ALL-THREE- 
I^VH  TURRET  EATTLtSHtP  (N  THE  NAVIES  OF  THE  WORLD 


C««rrif bt  t»y  fc.  Mailer.  Jr. 

THE  FRINGES  OF    PHE  FLEET— | 

rtt     VAiUfc     tn     SLBMARINbS,     DESTROYBRS,     SCOUT-     AND     BATTLF-CRrJSERS,     AIRCRAIT. 

DESTkoyERS  THE   UNITfcD  STATES   RANKS   A  VERY    inx)R    THIRD  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN 

HaTTL£-CIRUISI:R$»,   WHICH   ARE    RATED  AS  CAHTAL   SHIPS,   IN   SUBMARINES, 


THE  DESTROYERS 

/Ull»  yA«10U«  AUXltlAHIES  HAS  BttN   PROVED  IN  THE  GREAT  WAR.       IN  CAPITAL  SHIPS   AK0 
AHO  GIRMAHY  AND  AttOUT    ON    A  PAR  WITH  f RANCt.      IN    CKttSlFltS   OTMfeR    THAN 
AKD  tS  AIRSHIPS  THE  COMPARISON  IS  EVEN  LESS  lAVORABlli  TO  Ot  R  NAVY 
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FIRING  A  NEW  7,500-YARD  TORPEDO  FROM  A 


I  ..(.>! i.'iti  ..\'  1.  \;u;i,, r  Jr. 
DESTROYER 


FIRING  TORPElX>ES  AND  GUNS  AND  MANO^UVtRING  SHH*S  DEMAND  HIGHLY  TkMNhl> 
OiriClRS  WHO^fc  EDUCATION  REQUIRES  MUCH  MORE  TIME  TO  PEKJ^lCT  THAN  THE  EDUCATION 
or  ARMr  OITICERS.  MANV  SHU'S  tlE  OUR  NAVY  ARE  NOW  OUT  OF  COMMISSION  FOR  LACK  OP  MEN 
CCKMPETfeNT  TO  COMMAND  AND  MANCEUVRE  THEM;  AND  TO  MEET  IHJTENTIAL  WAR  CONDITIONS 
MANY  MORE  OIIICERS  SHOULD  BE  TRAINED  SO  THAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  COULD  AT  LEAST  USE 

ErncTrvELY  the  ships  that  it  has 


Cofqriicht  fay  £.  Milikr«  Jr. 

THE  U.  S.  SUBMARINE  "G-2" 

ON  IT5  HECENT  FINAL  TRIAL  PROVED  TO  0^  UNSATISFACTORY,  IT  IS  GEN- 
fHATT>4t  SUBMARINE  FLtiTILLA  OF  TKIS  COUNTRY  IS  INADEQUATE  IN  NUMBER, 
TiON  OF  THE  ^^HtPS,  AND  LACKING  IN  SPECIALLY  TRAINED  OFFICERS  AND  MEN 
D  FOR  THIS  BRANCH  OF  THE  SERVICE 
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Tll[:  President's  record  will  be  the 
Democratic  platform  in  the  com- 
ing elections.  There  are  two 
gauges  of  a  man  in  public  office:  his 
principles  and  his  ability  to  put  his  prin- 
ciples into  practice.  In  Kitting  elected, 
the  President  had  convinced  the  public 
that  he  had  principles  concerning  the 
tariff,  the  currency,  restraint  of  trade, 
and  similar  subjects.  The  first  two  years 
of  his  administration  proved  beyond 
question  that  he  had  extraordinary  ability 
to  put  these  principles  into  operation. 
There  has  not  been  a  President  in  modern 
times  who  accomplished  so  much  in  so 
short  a  time.  He  had  a  fundamentally 
democratic  point  of  view — a  belief  and 
sympathy  with  the  common  man  keener 
than  that  of  any  President  since  Lincoln, 
In  his  foreign  relations,  a!st>,  he  proceeded 
upcm  a  more  ethical  and  less  selfish  plane 
than  is  altogether  usual.  He  forced  Con- 
gress to  repeal  the  l^anama  tolls  exemption 
clause  and  set  us  right  with  the  wcjrid  in 
the  maintenance  of  our  pledges.  His 
dealings  with  Mexico  and  with  the  coun- 
tries of  South  America  show  a  vision  of 
the  brotherhood  of  nations  which  few  of 
our  public  men  have  imagination  enough 
to  see*  and  the  I'residenl  has  made  suc- 
cessful moves  tt»  make  the  vision  practical. 

His  determination  not  to  recognize 
men  who,  like  Huerta,  got  their  ascend- 
ancy without  any  semblance  of  popular 
will  was  made  to  discourage  the  bosiness 
of  revolution  and  to  lay  the  basis  of 
possible  popular  government.  So,  also, 
was  the  decision  to  extend  the  Monn^e 
DcKtrine  to  prevent  Haiti,  for  example, 
from  selhng  its  birthright  of  freedom  for  a 
foreign  loan. 

In  all  these  matters  the  President's 
principles  make  a  sound  platform  upon 
which  to  seek  reelection.  And  in  all  but 
the  Mexican  question  he  need  not  fear 
criticism  for  not  putting  his  principles 
into  action.  Even  the  s<jmewhat  con- 
fused gropings  toward  the  high  goal  of 
his  Mexican  policy  wt»yld  not  be  sufficient 
to  endanger  his  hold  upon  the  public. 

Criticism  of  the  President's  Mexican 
policy  is  usually  coupled  with  criticism 


of  his  dealings  with  Germany  and  with  his 
preparations  for  national  defense. 

From  the  speeches  of  Mr,  R<kjI  and 
Colonel  Roosevelt  it  is  apparent  that 
the  President  is  to  be  attacked  at  his 
weakest  point.  A  few  days  after  the  first 
f  i4siiania  note,  one  of  the  performers  at  a 
vaudeville  performance  sang  a  song  the 
refrain  of  which  ended: 

We  arc  with  you,  Mr,  Wilson,  in  whalevt-r 
you  do. 

l  he  audience  got  on  its  feet  and  yelled 
applause.  But  during  the  last  two  or 
three  months  a  clown  at  the  New  York 
Hippodrome  has  shamelesslv  read  a  ficti- 
tious telegram  from  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  to  the  Hmperor  of  Germany 
asking  him  not  to  have  his  submarines 
kill  any  m<jre  Americans  because  the  note 
paper  had  given  out— and  the  audience 
has  laughed. 

f  here  are  millions  of  people  who  believe 
that  the  President's  judgment  about 
the  price  of  peace  is  correct,  but  in  the 
Fastern  states  particularly  his  support  is 
much  less  strong  than  it  was.  fhe  laugh 
at  the  Hippodrome  was  not  one  of  ap- 
proval. The  President's  record  with  Ger- 
many is  one  of  very  vigorous  talk  without 
the  corresponding  vigorous  actinn.  But 
most  of  his  critics  misjudge  the  motives 
which  have  prompted  the  course  he  has 
pursued.  It  is  ascribed  to  fear,  indecision, 
and  kindred  motives.  It  is  much  more 
likely  caused  by  his  abiding  faith  in  human 
nature  which  refuses  to  believe  that  the 
German  Government  is  as  it  is. 

l*resident  Wilson  has  made  it  very  clear 
during  the  last  two  years  that  he  has 
naturally  very  little  sympathy  with  the 
idea  of  preparedness,  fhe  logic  of  fact 
and  circumstances  finally  persuaded  him 
of  its  necessity,  though  his  persuasion 
was  slower  than  that  of  most  well-informed 
men.  Nor  has  his  conversion  given  him 
the  same  zeal  that  he  has  shown  in  other 
matters.  His  compromise  with  Mr.  Hay's 
plans  leaves  him  open  to  just  criticism. 

The  President  recommended  a  federal 
reserve  of  trained  men  to  act  as  a  second 
h'ne  behind  the  Regular  Army.  The 
Garrison  plan  would  have  provided  such 
a  reserve.    Chairman  Hays  plan 
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federalized  militia  provided  that  the  United 
States  pay  the  state  militia  and  trust  to 
the  states  to  deliver  real  soldiers  in  time 
of  need.  This  is  merely  a  wasteful  political 
move.  Senator  Chamberlain,  however, 
introduced  in  his  bill  a  general  provision 
allowing  the  President  to  call  volunteers 
in  peace  times  for  training.  Under  this 
provision  a  more  effective  force  could  be 
built  up  than  under  the  Garrison  plan. 
At  the  same  time  the  Naval  Consulting 
Board  devised  the  extremely  practical 
plan  for  industrial  preparedness  described 
elsewhere  in  this  magazine,  and  the  Presi- 
dent gave  this  his  cordial  support. 

If  the  President  would  make  use  of  the 
provision  of  the  Chamberlain  bill,  and 
actively  push  the  industrial  preparedness 
plan,  he  would  accomplish  an  epoch- 
making  advance  toward  national  security 
and  leave  his  critics  with  but  a  half-good 
case  against  him.  If  he  relies  upon  the 
Hay  federal  militia  plan,  he  may  win  a 
kind  of  political  support,  but  he  will  be 
doing  the  country  no  service. 

The  proper  programme  for  the  Navy  does 
not  involve  a  principle.  There  is  here  no 
question  between  a  real  and  a  sham  federal 
control.  It  is  a  question  of  size  and 
efficiency.  The  building  programme  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Daniels  would  provide  far 
from  the  largest  or  most  adequate  navy 
in  the  world.  And  Mr.  Daniels  has  not 
helped  the  country  to  believe  that  the 
President  is  keenly  interested  in  the 
question  of  national  defense. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  tell  how  much 
disaffection  the  President's  patience  with 
Gennany  and  neglect  of  national  defense 
will  hurt  him  politically,  for  there  are  great 
masses  of  our  voting  population  who  do 
not  think  at  all  internationally  and  to 
whom  these  subjects  appeal  surprisingly 
little.  And  the  President's  exceptional 
ability  and  services  in  domestic  affairs 
and  the  place  he  has  made  for  himself  in 
popular  imagination  give  him  a  great 
underlying  strength  on  which  to  build. 

II 

The  last  three  Presidents  have  all 
deadlocked,  or  nearly  so,  with  Congress 
toward  the  end  of  their  terms.  There 
being  no  proper  coordination  between  the 


legislative  and  executive  branches  of  our 
Government,  this  is  almost  bound  to 
happen.  If  a  system  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment were  inaugurated,  it  would  not 
only  relieve  this  situation  but  in  large 
measure  curtail  the  pork  barrel.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  written  much  in  favor  of 
responsible  government.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
believes  in  it.  Probably  Mr.  Justice 
Hughes  does.  Mr.  Root  not  only  be- 
lieves in  it  but  he  fought  for  it  in  the  last 
Constitutional  Convention  of  the  state  of 
New  York  last  summer. 

Mr.  Root  is  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. He  probably  knows  more  about 
the  War  Department  and  about  prepared- 
ness than  any  other  candidate.  He  has 
been  Senator  and  Secretary  of  State  and 
Secretary  of  War.  No  one  questions  his 
ability  or  his  experience,  and  as  he  grows 
older  he  seems  to  be  more  and  more 
open  to  radical  ideas. 

,Yet  Mr.  Root  has  not  much  reason  to 
expect  a  Presidential  nomination.  He 
has  never  been  elected  to  office.  He  gained 
a  great  number  of  bitter  enemies  at  the 
last  Chicago  Convention;  and  at  Phila- 
delphia and  elsewhere  he  has  spoken  as 
if  he  would  like  to  recall  the  good  old  days 
of  McKinley.  They  were  the  same  as 
the  evil  days  of  Mark  Hanna.  If  one 
follows  Mr.  Root's  career  carefully,  one 
will  find  him  on  the  progressive  side  of 
things  very  often,  but  the  opposite  picture 
of  him  is  fixed  firmly  in  the  public  mind. 
The  Republican  Party  would  wildly  wel- 
come Mr.  Root's  opinions  and  abilities  in 
Justice  Hughes,  but  it  will  not  likely  avail 
itself  of  them  in  Mr.  Root  himself. 


In  little  more  than  a  month  the  Re- 
publican Convention  will  select  a  candi- 
date to  oppose  Mr.  Wilson.  Will  it  be  Mr. 
R(X)sevelt  or  Justice  Hughes? 

Despite  the  skirmishing  of  many  little 
candidates,  the  popular  consciousness, 
more  powerful  than  any  primary  or  ac- 
celerated boom,  has  already  narrowed  the 
choice  down  to  two  men.  These  are 
Hughes  and  Roosevelt.  The  logic  of 
affairs  makes  both  of  them  candidates.  Jus- 
tice Hughes  probably  objects  to  the  use 
of  any  such  word  as  describing  K\s  cwr^ 
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relation  to  the  Republican  situation,  but 
facts  are  more  persuasive  than  words,  and 
facts  have  now  placed  him  in  the  position 
of  a  man  who  is  at  least  passively  receptive. 
A  simple  statement  that  he  would  not  ac- 
cept the  nomination,  if  made,  would 
eliminate  him  from  the  campaign,  but 
his  statements  have  been  confined  to  the 
fact  that  he  would  not  seek  it. 

If  there  is  any  possibility  of  Justice 
Hughes  being  a  Presidential  candidate,  the 
public  ought  to  know  what  he  thinks.  It  is 
time  to  digest  his  ideas  and  form  an  opinion 
of  them.  But  of  course  an  explanation  of 
his  ideas  is  a  direct  bid  for  the  nomination, 
and  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  cannot 
with  propriety  seek  a  Presidential  nomina- 
tion. In  other  words,  Justice  Hughes  owes 
it  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  to  the  public 
to  decide  whether  he  wishes  to  remain  a 
Justice  or  whether  he  would  prefer  to  try 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  the 
Presidency.  If  he  decides  to  stay  on  the 
Bench,  he  can  make  that  known  by  saying 
that  even  if  he  were  nominated  he  would 
not  run.  If  he  prefers  to  reenter  politics 
he  can  resign  from  the  Bench  and  begin 
his  race  in  the  open  so  that  we  all  will 
know  what  he  thinks  about  the  vital 
problems  that  the  Nation  now  faces. 

But  his  statement  has  been  that  he  would 
not  seek  the  nomination.  So  long  as  he 
remains  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  Justice 
Hughes  must  make  it  clear  that  he  is  not 
seeking  nomination.  So  much  he  owes  to 
the  a>urt  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  he  owes  a  duty 
to  the  public.  If  he  is  willing  to  take  the 
Republican  nomination  and  is.  therefore,  a 
passive  candidate,  he  owes  it  to  the  public 
to  tell  them  what  he  believes  aK>ut  pre- 
pareilness.  aKuii  t>ur  foreis:[n  relations. 
aKnit  the  .WonriK*  IXvtrine.  Filipino 
indejHMulence.  etc.  The  present  time 
repreMMUs  a  crisis  in  the  Nations  historv. 
and.  as  such,  it  is  the  one  time  in  the  last 
half  centurx  when  the  Xatii^n  canm^l  deal 
>fcilh  silent  candiilates.  W  ho  can  imagine 
the  Pn^sklential  aspirants  irf  i8tio  a>n- 
cealing  ihdr  vie>fc-s  ihi  the  sla\^r\  ques- 
tion? llie  issues  at  stake  in  loio  will  be 
just  as  definite  as  u^ne  those  of  i860. 
They  will  be  prepanedness  and  foreign 
pQlic>\   Domestic  nuittefs  wffl  figure  to 


conspicuously  than  at  any  time  within  the 
memory  of  this  generation.  What  would 
Justice  Hughes,  if  President,  do  with  the 
Army  and  Navy?  What  would  be  his 
attitude  toward  Mexico?  What  does  he 
think  of  the  German  submarine  policy? 
What  are  his  convictions  on  the  shipment 
of  arms  and  ammunition?  What  does 
he  think  of  that  small  minority  of  our 
foreign-bom  citizens  who  would  like  to 
destroy  American  neutrality  in  the  in- 
terest of  Germany?  What  would  he  do 
about  the  English  blockade?  These  are 
the  points  upon  which  we  must  hear 
from  any  Presidential  candidate.  The 
danger  of  a  policy  of  silence  is  already 
apparent,  for  the  conductors  of  the  pro- 
German  campaign  have  already  selected 
Justice  Hughes  as  a  man  "satisfactory" 
to  themselves.  No  sensible  person,  of 
course,  regards  him  as  a  man  who,  in  the 
event,  would  please  the  German  propa- 
gandists any  more  than  Mr.  Wilson  pleases 
them;  but  so  long  as  his  position  compels 
him  to  refrain  from  discussing  issues  which 
fill  every  American  mind,  he  will  be  made 
the  victim  of  such  misconception. 

And  his  position  undoubtedly  does  seal 
Justice  Hughes's  lips.  He  cannot  actively 
appear  as  a  candidate  without  resigning 
from  the  Bench.  There  seems  not  the 
slightest  likelihood  that  he  will  resign; 
consequently  he  will  not  give  his  views  on 
public  questions.  Just  as  logically,  the 
Republican  Convention  ought  not  to 
nominate  him . 

It  ltx)ks.  therefore,  as  though  circum- 
stances were  rapidly  making  Mr.  Roosevelt 
the  Republican  candidate.  Such  a  de- 
velopment would  be  a  startling  one,  even 
in  American  politics.  It  is  a  question, 
however,  whether  the  situation,  so  far  as 
the  Republican  Party  is  concerned,  is 
ni>t  becoming  uncontmllable.  There  is 
no  man  whom  the  *  leaders"  \^tMild  choose 
Si^  relucianth.  But  .American  public  opin- 
ion is  m>w  sharply  divided  about  Presidenf 
Wilson^s  foreign  policy  and  hb  method  of 
reconstructing  the  national  defense.  The 
AdministratiiMi  side  can  find  no  abler 
advocate  than  Mr  Wilson  himself,  while 
that  element  that  demands  more  adiaii 
naturally  aligns  itself  with  Ccland  Roose- 
velt.   Probably  most  Americans  wwild 
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prefer  a  less  noisy  and  abusive  spokesman 
of  preparedness  than  Colonel  Roosevelt 
and  a  man  less  temperamental  and  less 
subject  to  the  winds  of  expediency,  which 
is  the  reason  why  Justice  Hughes  has  so 
great  a  following.  But  unless  the  Justice 
resigns  and  openly  appears  as  a  candidate 
— as  he  may  possibly  do — it  is  hard  to 
see  how  even  iMr.  Roosevelt's  bitterest 
enemies  can  fail  to  recognize  the  "  logic  of 
the  situation"  and  nominate  him.  And 
if  Justice  Hughes  maintains  his  present 
attitude,  the  Republican  Convention  can- 
not properly  nominate  him,  for  it  would 
be  madness  to  nominate  a  man  for  Presi- 
dent and  find  out  afterward  what  he  thinks 
about  the  conduct  of  the  Nation  and  of 
national  affairs. 

IV 

Aside  from  his  sound  and  fury,  what 
does  Mr.  Roosevelt  stand  for? 

He  believes  that  there  can  be  no  ade- 
quate defense  programme  that  is  not 
based  upon  the  complete  control  of  the 
Regular  Army  and  of  such  reserves  as 
the  Nation  must  count  on  by  the  Federal 
Government.  He  believes  that  these  re- 
serves can  be  obtained  only  under  a  system 
of  universal  service. 

He  is  altogether  right  in  his  first  con- 
tention. The  only  kind  of  a  campaign 
that  the  federalized  militia  scheme  pro- 
vides for  is  a  political  campaign.  As  a 
practical  matter.  Colonel  Roosevelt  is 
almost  surely  right  about  universal  service. 
The  Garrison  plan  of  a  federal  volunteer 
army  might  have  provided  enough  men, 
but  certainly  it  was  not  sufficient  unless 
it  was  provided  by  legislation  that  if  the 
voluntar\'  system  did  not  fill  the  ranks, 
compulsor)'  service  should  take  its  place. 

During  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration 
.Mr.  Root,  as  Secretary  of  War,  created 
the  General  Staff  and  brou^^ht  about 
the  biggest  reform  in  the  Army  since  the 
Civil  >\ar.  That  reform  stiil  left  the 
War  Department  afflicted  with  many 
abuses  and  left  the  Army  without  reserves 
and  entirely  unfit  to  meet  an  attack  by  a 
first  class  Power. 

During  his  two  administrations  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  a  half  dozen  Secretaries 
of  the  Navy  of  var>'ing  ability,  but  when 


he  left  office  the  Navy  was  second  only  to 
England's  and  was  in  better  shape  than 
it  has  been  since. 

Colonel  R(K)sevelt  believes  in  closer  and 
pleasanter  relations  with  South  America. 
He  did  much  to  promote  better  Pan- 
American  relations,  but  he  has  not 
the  patience  nor  the  sympathy  with 
other  people  to  enable  him  to  gain  the 
friendship  of  our  Latin  neighbors  to  the 
extent  that  President  Wilson  has.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  not  the  political  philosophy 
of  Democracy  to  plan  a  Mexican  policy 
based  on  the  keen  desire  to  help  Mexico 
to  become  self-governing.  But  whatever 
policy  he  did  adopt — whether  it  were  the 
establishment  of  an  American  protectorate 
or  some  other  policy — it  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  carried  out  with  a 
firmer  grasp  than  that  which  has  charac- 
terized our  relations  with  Mexico  during 
the  last  three  years. 

It  is  doubtful  if  even  Colonel  Roosevelt 
could  have  had  the  foresight  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  foreign  relations  which  his 
hindsight  suggests  that  Mr.  Wilson  should 
have  done.  But  probably  he  would  have 
had  the  country  in  the  war.  If  it  is  fair 
to  judge  from  past  performances  it  is 
certain  that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been 
President  Germany  would  have  settled 
the  Lusitania  matter  satisfactorily  and 
quickly  or  had  war,  for,  in  1902,  when 
Germany  seemed  to  be  infringing  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  Venezuela,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt sent  the  Kaiser  an  ultimatum  that 
if  the  German  fleet  did  not  leave  those 
waters  in  thirty  days  he  would  send  Admiral 
Dewey  to  drive  them  out.  And  the  Ger- 
man fleet  left. 

On  foreign  affairs  and  national  defense 
Mr.  Roosevelt  makes  a  clear  enough 
figure,  except  that  his  views  are  clouded  by 
the  bitterness  and  unfairness  with  which 
he  abuses  the  President  and  his  policies. 

In  domestic  affairs  the  picture  is  more 
confused.  Much  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
political  economy  is  of  the  George  W. 
Perkins  brand  which  cries  aloud  for 
artificial  aids  of  all  kinds  for  business, 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  rest  of  the  public. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  intends  to 
force  business  to  give  up  some  of  its  arti- 
ficial gains  to  labor  as  a  matter  of  social 
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justice.  But  all  this  is  hopelessly  arbitrary 
and  artificial.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  in- 
stinctive feelings  about  what  is  right  and 
wrong  and  he  follows  them  with  courage 
and  vigor.  In  politics  he  is  content  with 
a  chaos  in  which  he  picks  the  good  from 
the  bad  bosses  and  with  the  help  of  his 
hand-picked  band  routs  the  cohorts  of 
evil.  In  business  he  is  content  with  a 
chaos,  in  which  he  chooses  good  trusts  to 
encourage  and  bad  ones  to  smite.  There 
is  not  much  system,  nor  sound  economics, 
nor  democracy  in  it  all,  but  a  prodigious 
and  well-meaning  effort  toward  righteous- 
ness as  he  sees  it. 

If  foreign  affairs  and  preparedness  had 
not  been  forced  on  the  public  attention, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  could  hardly  have  become 
a  logical  candidate.  But  on  these  two 
subjects  he  does  embody  the  feelings  of 
many  thousands  who  disagree  with  him 
on  most  other  things. 


VILLA'S  LESSON 

A  WEEK  or  two  after  the  pursuit  of 
Villa  began,  the  lessons  of  his  raid 
on  Columbus  assumed  far  deeper 
significance  than  the  mere  bandit  hunt  of 
which  we  read  from  day  to  day  in  the 
newspapers.  But  whether  or  not  Villa 
got  away;  whether  some  traitor  betrayed 
him  alive,  or  a  tempting  reward  delivered 
him  up,  dead,  to  American  justice;  whether 
the  waste  places  of  Durango  and  Sinaloa 
swallowed  him  up,  or  like  a  burly  will-o'- 
the-wisp,  continuing  to  elude  capture,  he 
strung  out  more  than  a  third  of  the  United 
States  Army  in  a  baffled  thin  thread  far 
down  into  Mexico — all  this  became  of 
relatively  small  concern  to  us.  The  thing 
that  did  assume  greater  proportions  in 
our  eyes  was  the  exposition  of  the  state  of 
our  Army  which  Villa's  raid  made. 

As  the  consequence  of  a  border  raid  it 
became  almost  immediately  necessary  to 
drain  the  entire  continental  United  States 
of  all  its  mobile  military  forces,  with  the 
exception  of  six  skeleton  regiments  not 
even  recruited  up  to  their  peace  basis. 
It  also  became  immediately  evident  that 
if  what  had  been  planned  as  a  bandit  hunt 
'~  anything  more  serious 
hardly  form  an 


additional  drop  in  the  military  bucket. 
The  President  would  have  to  call  on  the 
country  for  volunteers  and  he  would 
have  to  use  untrained  men  immediately. 
Out  of  eight  aeroplanes  representing  the 
entire  available  Army  equipment  all  but 
two  were  out  of  commission  within  a  week. 
Villa  loafed  away  with  a  week's  start  be- 
cause he  knew  then  what  we  know  now, 
that  along  the  entire  Mexican  frontier 
there  was  not  in  existence  a  single  supply 
train  which  could  have  made  immediate 
pursuit  possible.  These  and  other  mat- 
ters of  unsparing  detail  Villa  wrote  on  the 
international  wall  where  we  could  see  them. 
Villa  produced  a  bloody  corroboration 
of  the  [^resident's  statement  that  he  did 
not  have  enough  men  properly  to  patrol 
the  border.  There  are  certainly  not 
enough  regulars  to  patrol  the  border  and 
to  do  any  extended  police  work  in  Mexico, 
and  in  any  other  contingency  which  might 
arise  we  are  almost  certain  to  have  to  rely 
in  large  part  on  untrained  or  very  meagerly 
trained  troops. 


FARMS  AND  FINANCE 

A  READER  of  the  World's  Work 
writes  from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  to 
call  attention  to  a  specific  case 
in  which  the  lack  of  proper  rural  credit 
has  characteristically  hampered  the  pro- 
ductive energy  of  a  solvent  and  enter- 
prising farmer.     In  his  letter  he  says: 

A  recent  experience  may  prove  to  you  that 
the  business  of  farming  is  seriously  handicapped 
by  the  lack  of  a  well-defined  credit  system. 

A  farmer  apphes  for  a  loan  of  eight  thousand 
dollars,  secured  by  property  conservatively 
valued  at  twenty-six  thousand  dollars.  After 
a  thorough  investigation  the  loan  can  be  made 
on  the  following  basis:  $8,000  at  8  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  a  period  of  five  years,  with  a  pay- 
ment of  Ssoo  commission  and  other  ex- 
penses which  make  an  additional  total  of  ap- 
proximate! v  Si 00.  So  to  secure  the  nec- 
essary S8,ooo  it  would  be  necessary  to  borrow 
and  pay  interest  on  $9,000.  The  farmer 
appealed  to  me.  With  a  wide  acquaintance 
in  several  cities,  I  have  only  succeeded  in 
cutting  down  the  rate  of  interest  from  8  per 
cent,  to  7  per  cent.,  but  with  the  same  over- 
head charges.  Figuring  the  loss  of  time,  all 
expenses,  and  commission,  it  is  costing  this 
farmer    nearly  $1,000   to   secure   a  loan  of 
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f8,ooo,  and  he  pays  interest  on  $9,000.  In 
other  words,  he  gets  his  required  amount  of 
S8,ooo,  but  pays  a  trifle  more  than  10  per  cent. 
instead  of  7  per  cent,  as  he  supposes. 

Multiply  this  incident  by  many  thou- 
sands»  and  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  productive  capacity 
of  American  farms  is  lowered  by  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  getting  capital 
with  which  to  work  them. 


CANCER,  A  CURABLE  DISEASE 

MOST  people  regard  cancer  as  a 
hopelessly  incurable  disease.  On 
the  contrary,  it  presents,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  no  particularly 
diificult  surgical  problem.  The  80,000 
deaths  that  result  from  cancer  in  the 
United  States  every  year  constitute  a  huge 
monument  to  carelessness  and  ignorance, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  layman  and  the 
physician.  For  the  greater  part  of  these 
unfortunates  need  not  have  died — modem 
medical  science  could  have  restored  many 
of  them  to  health. 

This  seems  an  astounding  statement, 
yet  it  is  true.  And  it  is  a  truth  which  the 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer  has  for  several  years  been  attempt- 
ing to  impress  upon  the  American  people. 
The  fact  that  cancer,  far  from  decreasing, 
is  apparently  increasing,  indicates  that 
this  humanitarian  effort  has  so  far  had 
little  success.  Certainly  the  Association's 
latest  statistics  should  arouse  the  popular 
mind.  These  show  that  early  operation 
cures  cancer  of  the  breast  in  80  per  cent,  of 
the  cases,  cancer  of  the  lip  in  95  per  cent., 
and  cancer  of  the  tongue  in  80  per  cent. 
In  delayed  operation  the  proportion  of 
successes  is  25  per  cent,  in  cancer  of  the 
breast,  60  per  cent,  in  cancer  of  the  lip. 
and  1 5  per  cent,  in  cancer  of  the  tongue. 

Any  one  who  could  make  the  American 
public,  or  even  a  small  proportion  of  it, 
carefully  read  and  digest  these  figures 
would  confer  a  priceless  boon  upon  human- 
ity. Intelligent  action,  based  upon  them. 
would  save  unspeakable  suffering  and 
thousands  of  lives  every  year.  They  tell 
the  whole  story  of  cancer  treatment, 
justify  the  statement  that  cancer  is  a 
curable  disease*  and  do  much  to  remove 


one  of  the  greatest  terrors  that  now  over- 
shadows mankind. 

The  cure  for  cancer,  as  these  figures 
show,  is  not  radium,  the  x-rays — useful 
as  these  are  on  many  occasions — far  less 
the  thousands  of  quack  remedies  that 
prey  upon  the  hopes  and  purses  of  cancer 
patients  and  their  friends.  The  one  re- 
source is  early  operation.  There  is  one 
reason,  and  one  reason  only,  why  we  have 
this  huge  mortality  from  cancer.  The 
physicians  and  surgeons  usually  get  the 
disease  in  its  last  stages — when  nothing 
can  be  done.  If  they  could  get  their 
patients  when  cancer  first  manifests  itself, 
the  death  rate  would  be  enormously  de- 
creased. For  at  its  beginning  cancer  is  a 
local  disease.  Merely  cutting  out  the 
tumor,  when  it  starts,  usually  ends  its 
career.  In  the  later  stages,  the  cancer 
cell,  which  causes  the  disease,  gets  into 
the  blood,  circulates  all  over  the  body,  and 
starts  growths  in  a  multitude  of  places. 
Operation  clearly  cannot  cure  a  blood 
disease,  such  as  cancer  is  in  these  later 
manifestations.  But  if  the  surgeon  can 
operate  on  the  original  focus,  before  it 
becomes  generalized,  a  life  can  be  saved. 

When  the  first  growth  appears  on  an 
internal  organ,  there  are  difTiculties — 
though  not  always  insuperable — in  rec- 
ognizing it.  There  is  no  excuse,  how- 
ever, for  not  noticing  a  growth  on  the 
exterior  body.  One  of  the  commonest 
forms  of  cancer,  for  example,  is  that  of  the 
female  breast.  Any  woman  who  notices 
a  growth,  however  small,  in  this  place, 
should  at  once  consult  an  experienced 
physician.  Such  a  growth  is  usually 
incipient  cancer,  and  any  physician  who 
"pooh  poohs!"  or  neglects  it,  as  many  do, 
is  guilty  of  criminal  negligence.  If  the 
surgeon  can  get  this  patient  when  the 
growth  is  no  bigger  than  a  pea  or  a  walnut, 
he  can  usually  perform  a  perfect  cure. 
Such  an  operation  is  a  simple  one,  taking 
only  a  few  minutes.  And,  generally 
speaking,  any  one  who  notices  a  lump, 
however  small,  anywhere  on  the  body — 
especially  if  it  gradually  increases  in  size 
— should  at  once  consult  an  expert.  It 
may  not  be  malignant  cancer,  but  it  may 
be,  and  this  is  a  risk  that  no  sensible  person 
can  ever  afford  to  take. 
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A  TIMELY  ANECDOTE  FROM  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

IN  1914,  the  Filipinos  for  the  first  time 
obtained  control  of  both  chambers  of 
their  legislative  Assembly.  They  im- 
mediately proposed  to  cut  in  two  the  ap- 
propriation for  health  and  sanitary  work. 
In  1902,  when  the  Americans  began 
cleansing  the  Philippines,  these  Islands 
enjoyed  a  preeminence  for  disease  even 
in  the  Orient.  Cholera,  smallpox,  the 
plague,  beriberi,  and  other  scourges  raged 
undisturbed.  The  Americans,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Victor  G.  Heiser,  whose 
work  among  the  lepers  was  recently  des- 
cribed in  this  magazine,  have  driven  out 
these  diseases  and  made  the  [Philippine 
Islands  even  more  sanitary  than  the 
United  States. 

Yet  the  Filipinos,  as  soon  as  they  ob- 
tained control  of  their  legislative  machine, 
started  to  cripple  this  work.  The  loud 
protests  raised  by  resident  Americans  did 
not  impress  their  apathetic  souls.  Dr. 
Heiser  protested  and  protested,  with  little 
effect.  Finally  he  demanded  the  right 
of  addressing  the  Assembly.  Reluctantly, 
the  Filipino  leaders  told  him  that  he  could 
have  twenty  minutes.  Dr.  Heiser  ap- 
peared on  schedule  time,  but  he  did  not 
talk  for  twenty  minutes — he  talked  for 
three  days.  He  stopped  occasionally  for 
meals,  and  a  little  sleep;  for  the  rest  of 
the  time  he  entertained  the  assembled 
lawmakers  with  descriptions  of  Manila  and 
the  Philippines  as  they  existed  prior  to 
1903  and  of  the  same  places  at  the  present 
time.  At  first  his  auditors  were  uninter- 
ested, almost  hostile.  They  sat  silent 
and  emotionless,  perhaps  somewhat  bored, 
apparently  f)ersuaded  that  nothing  the 
speaker  could  say  would  affect  the  situ- 
ation. But  Dr.  I  leiser,  after  talking  nearly 
a  day,  scored  his  first  point.  Before  the 
refcjrming  Americans  came,  the  Filipinos 
had  their  own  system  of  handling  the 
insane.  They  used  to  tie  the  pcK)r  crea- 
tures, like  dogs,  to  stakes  under  the 
Filipino  houses.  Sometimes  a  flood  tide 
rose,  or  a  fire  swept  over  the  light  material 
districts;  occasionally,  but  not  invariably, 
the  people  remembered  to  unhitch  the 
miserable  lunatics.    The  Americans  have 


abolished  this  system,  and  erected  beau- 
tiful, sanitary  asylums  for  the  insane. 

Dr.  Heiser  called  the  Assembly's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  their  budget  cut 
down  the  appropriation  for  the  care  of  the 
insane.  If  it  passed,  he  would  have  to  let 
loose  several  hundred  lunatics  in  the 
streets  of  Manila. 

"This  will  be  necessary,"  he  declared. 
"since  there  will  be  no  money  to  provide 
for  them.  These  lunatics,  you  know,  are 
of  a  particulariy  dangerous  kind;  there 
are  many  murderers,  incendiaries,  and 
the  like  among  them.  But  I  shall  have 
to  set  them  free.  And  I  shall  put  a  badge 
on  each  one,  inscribed,  'Set  free  by  the 
vote  of  the  Filipino  Assembly.'" 

The  uninterested  brown  men  showed 
their  first  signs  of  life. 

"That  would  be  inhumane!"  they 
shouted. 

"Of  course,"  replied  Dr.  Heiser,  "but 
it  will  be  your  inhumanity,  not  mine." 

He  recounted  how  the  Health  Service 
had  collected  and  isolated  about  6,000 
lepers  at  Culion.  But  the  budget  cut 
down  the  appropriation  for  the  leper 
colony.  What  could  he  do?  He  should 
have  to  let  loose  a  large  number  of  lepers, 
who  would  wander  about  as  of  old,  infect- 
ing thousands  more  every  year.  "Yet 
you  Filipinos,"  he_  said,  "demand  your 
independence  and  say  that  you  are  capable 
of  self-government.  1  s  this  the  way  to  con- 
vince the  American  people  that  you  are?" 

Dr.  Heiser's  force  and  eloquence  saved 
the  day  on  that  occasion.  The  Assembly, 
after  listening  three  days,  arose  and  re- 
quested that  he  himself  write  the  health 
section  of  the  appropriation  bill. 

This  episode  has  a  great  bearing  upon 
the  pending  Philippine  situation.  Accord- 
ing to  reports  from  Washington,  President 
Wilson  is  prepared  to  sign  the  bill  giving 
the  Filipinos  independence  after  four 
years.  Secretary  Garrison  resigned  partly 
because  he  regarded  this  legislation  as 
absolutely  unsound. 

The  little  anecdote  pictures  what  will 
almost  certainly  happen  as  soon  as  the 
Filipinos  gain  their  independence.  Health, 
sanitation,  education — ^all  the  higher  graces 
of  civilization,  have  been  imposed  from 
above.    The  Filipinos  have  proved  apt 
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pupils,  but  they  will  not  do  these  things 
themselves — and  they  will  suflFer  them  to 
fall  into  neglect  as  soon  as  the  guiding 
hand  is  withdrawn.  There  will  be  no 
Dr.  Heiser,  then,  to  persuade  them  against 
their  will.  Smallpox,  plague,  cholera, 
and  leprosy  would  once  more  rage  over 
the  Islands,  and  in  their  wake  social  and 
political  chaos,  and— rintervention. 


WAR   STATISTICS    AND    COMMON 
SENSE 

NEARLY'  ever>'  newspaper  in  the 
country  has  on  its  staff  either  a 
reporter  or  an  editorial  writer  who 
is  affectionately  known  to  his  fellows  as 
"Old  Facts  and  Figures."  He  is  the  in- 
genious person  who  works  out  those  amaz- 
ing statistical  parallels  like  "  the  grains  of 
wheat  produced  in  our  county  last  year, 
if  laid  end  to  end,  would  stretch  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York."  The  war  seems 
to  have  provided  this  harmless  statistical 
habit  of  mind  a  new  subject,  on  which 
these  engaging  and  often  amusing  gentle- 
men have  seized  with  eagerness.  Thus 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Middle  Western 
newspapers  discovers  that  "to  earn  the 
$8,640,000,000  that  the  war  has  cost 
Great  Britain  alone,  one  man  would  have 
to  work  nearly  12  million  years  at  $2  a 
day,"  and  quotes  Premier  Asquith  as 
saying  that  this  "is  not  only  beyond 
precedent,  but  actually  beyond  the  im- 
agination of  any  financier." 

Now  this  statement  of  the  case  sounds 
pretty  desperate,  and  is  calculated  to 
make  one  exclaim,  as  he  reads  it,  that  war 
has  become  impossibly  expensive,  that 
at  this  pace  Great  Britain  is  headed  for 
bankruptcy,  that  Germany  must  be 
nearly  exhausted  financially  by  this  time. 
and  so  on  and  so  on.  But  turn  that 
statement  around  and  read  it  this  wa>': 
"To  earn  the  $8,640,000,000  that  the 
war  has  cost  Great  Britain  alone,  12 
million  men  would  have  to  work  one  year 
at  $2  a  day."  Reading  it  that  way,  the 
statement  says  the  same  thing  but  says  it 
so  that  it  is  no  longer  "beyond  the  im- 
agnution  of  any  financier"  nor  even  be- 
yond the  imagination  of  a  schoolboy,  be 
cause  all  it  means,  even  taking  it  literally. 
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is  that  Britain  has  mortgaged  approxi- 
mately one  year's  labor  of  its  working 
population  to  fight  this  war. 

But  of  course  even  a  schix)lboy  knows 
better  than  to  take  it  literally.  He  knows 
that  Britain  is  saving  a  large  share  of  this 
money  right  now  by  spending  less  than  it 
does  in  times  of  peace.  He  knows  that 
when  the  war  is  over  Britain,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  necessity  for  rebuilding 
its  industrial  life,  will  work  with  more 
spirit  and  more  effectiveness  than  it  did 
in  the  dull  and  unstimulating  days  of 
peace.  The  war  is  so  obviously  teaching 
the  British  of  this  generation  the  lessons 
of  industrial  team-work  and  is  so  plainly 
bringing  out  the  highest  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  nation  that  this  after-war 
effect  could  safely  enough  be  prophesied 
even  if  every  lesson  of  history  did  not 
already  prove  it. 

The  waste  of  war  is  not  in  the  bills 
that  are  incurred  through  the  destruction 
of  property  or  through  the  cessation  of 
industry.  It  is  in  the  permanent  loss  of 
productive  man-power  in  the  shape  of 
soldiers  killed  or  incapacitated.  But  even 
this  loss  is  greatly  counterbalanced  by  the 
gain  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  men  who 
are  left,  through  the  awakening  power  of 
an  absorbing  national  drama  upon  their 
minds  and  spirits. 

All  this  takes  no  account  of  the  moral 
issues  or  the  moral  effects  of  war.  No 
more  does  the  statistical  legerdemain  that 
is  used  by  ingenious  gentlemen  of  the 
press.  But  even  on  the  purely  statistical 
side,  it  is  more  amusing  than  profitable  to 
arrange  figures  in  hair-raising  combina- 
tions. That  kind  of  statistics  can  easily 
prove  that  life  is  not  worth  living  at  all, 
and,  on  that  showing,  the  only  valid  crit- 
icism of  war  is  not  that  it  costs  too  much 
but  that  it  is  not  one  half  deadly  enough. 
The  figures  were  all  against  George  Wash- 
ington and  many  a  time  they  were  against 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Fortunately,  though, 
the  profound  common  sense  of  the  people 
and  the  high  logic  of  events  were  with 
them.  And  though  it  is  true  that  most 
wars  have  their  origin  in  economic  causes, 
almost  invariably  one  of  the  combatants 
h^s  something  at  stake  for  which  no  price 
in  money  is  too  high  to  pay. 
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THE  plan  for  national  defense  outlined  by  Mr.  Howard  E.  Coffin 
in  the  article  beginning  on  the  next  page  is  the  only  plan  for  the 
industrial  organization  of  the  United  States  for  national  defense 
which  can  be  put  into  operation  with  even  reasonable  speed. 
Without  such  industrial  organization  no  other  preparations  for 
defense  can  be  eflFective.  Armies  and  navies  in  modern  warfare  cannot 
fight  without  constant  flow  of  all  kinds  of  munitions  to  the  front,  and  this 
flow  can  be  achieved  only  by  the  almost  universal  organization  of  industry 
for  war  purposes.  The  fighting  forces  in  Europe,  for  example,  take  three 
fourths  or  more  of  the  industrial  activity  of  France,  England,  and  Germany. 

The  plan  of  industrial  organization  outlined  by  Mr.  Coffin  is  the  product 
of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Preparedness  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board. 
It  has  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  has  also  the  cordial  cooperation 
of  the  five  great  engineering  societies,  made  up  of  the  Chemical  Engineers, 
the  Civil  Engineers,  the  Electrical  Engineers,  the  Mechanical  Engineers,  and 
the  Mining  Engineers.  The  engineers  are  the  men  best  equipped  in  the 
country  to  put  the  programme  into  operation. 

The  plan  has  also  the  cooperation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and,  through  it  and  its  affiliated  organizations,  the  cooperation 
of  most  of  the  owners  and  operators  of  the  plants  which  must  be  organized 
for  war  work.  At  the  same  time  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  this 
countr>'  have  made  plans  to  cooperate  in  putting  before  the  public  in  the 
advertising  pages  of  the  magazines  and  newspapers  and  on  the  billboards 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  the  importance  of  industrial  organization 
for  national  defense. 

It  is  a  pleasant  fact  to  emphasize  that  all  this  is  done  as  a  patriotic  service, 
without  pay,  by  the  members  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  committee, 
the  committees  of  engineers  in  each  state,  the  committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  by  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 

The  spirit  in  which  the  engineers  and  the  manufacturers  and  the  advertisers 
have  taken  hold  of  this  plan  for  industrial  organization  for  national  defense 
is  the  same  spirit  which  every  one  else  should  evidence  toward  it — a  con- 
structive recognition  that  every  citizen  owes  his  country  a  duty,  and  that 
a  most  necessary  duty  at  present  is  to  support  in  every  way.  shape,  and 
form  the  practical  plan  of  Mr.  Coffin's  committee  to  make  us  as  a  nation  so 
well  prepared  that  there  will  be  no  profit  in  attacking  us. 

The  Editors. 
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ORGANIZING   INDUSTRY  FOR 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


THE     PREPARATION    WITHOUT    WHICH    MODERN    ARMIES    AND    NAVIES    CANNOT 
FIGHT THE  NEW  CONCEPTION  OF  ALL  NATIONAL  ENERGY  AT  WORK 

BY 

HOWARD  E.  COFFIN 

(CBAnXAN  or  THX  COMMTTTEX  ON  INDUSTRIAL  PKEPAKEDNESS  OF  THE  NAVAL  CONSULTING  BOAKO) 

THE  European  War  situation  of  the  last  year  and  a  half  has  entirely 
upset  our  preconceived  notions  of  a  war.  We  had  an  idea  that 
an  Army  and  a  Navy  meant  preparedness.  We  had  an  idea  that 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  would  take  the  brunt  of  any  attack  upon 
this  country;  that  the  battles  should  be  fought  and  the  naval 
engagements  should  take  place,  and  that  the  winner  would  be  master  of  the 
field.  Now  in  Europe  to-day  every  one  knows  that  it  is  not  any  more  a 
question  of  a  navy  nor  the  question  of  any  particular  army.  The  test  has 
gotten  down  to  which  country  can  fastest  and  longest  supply  the  munitions 
of  war  to  the  men  on  the  fighting  line.  It  has  gotten  down  to  the  question  of 
what  country  can  fastest  and  in  the  greatest  quantity  supply  shells  to  the 
guns,  and  it  has  gotten  down  not  to  the  point  of  professional  fighting  men  but 
to  the  question  of  whether  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  nation  has 
been  engaged  and  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  some  kind  of  materials  for 
the  armies  at  the  front.  It  has  even  gotten  to  the  point  where  the  women  of 
the  leisure  classes  are  going  into  the  mills  and  the  factories  at  Saturday  noon 
and  working  in  seven-hour  shifts  until  midnight  of  Sunday,  in  order  that  the 
mills  may  not  be  closed  down  during  the  time  that  organized  labor  stops 
work  for  its  period  of  rest. 

When  the  problem  of  warfare  comes  down  to  this  basis,  it  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  the  ability  of  the  departmental  heads  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  but 
it  is  a  question  of  the  ability  of  every  bit  of  industrial  brains  in  this  country. 
It  is  vitally  necessary  that  the  civilian  end  of  our  whole  American  defense 
situation  be  instructed  in  the  part  which  it  must  play  in  any  true  plan  of 
national  defense.  Our  departmental  heads  in  Washington  are  largely,  of 
course,  graduates  of  the  very  best  technical  schools  in  the  country.  They  are 
from  Annapolis  and  West  Point,  and  have  been  taught  the  profession  of 
fighting  and  of  military  practice  at  every  angle  and  are  masters  of  their 
profession.    Civilians  are  unable  to  give  to  those  men  any  instructions  or 
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directions  in  their  particular  line  of  the  work.  But  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  training,  the  men  who  head  the  departments  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  have  lived  and  eaten  and  slept  with  military  problems  all  their  lives. 
Civilian  engineers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  lived  and  eaten  and  slept  with 
the  industrial  problems  of  the  country.  The  two  problems  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct, and  the  masters  of  one  cannot  possibly,  within  the  human  conception, 
be  the  masters  of  the  other.  We  must  organize  behind  the  men  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  We  must  make  them  realize  that  they  have  the  support  of  the 
country;  and  in  order  to  do  this  we  must  work  in  time  of  peace  and  not  wait 
until  trouble  comes  upon  us  suddenly. 

There  are  three  steps  to  be  taken  to  get  industry  organized  behind  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  Our  first  step  is  to  find  out  what  we  can  do  in  this 
country  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions.  The  second  step  is  to  apply  that 
knowledge  in  a  practical  way  which  will  put  the  plants  of  this  country  into 
the  service  of  the  Government  behind  our  Army  and  Navy.  And  the  third 
step  is  to  create  such  an  organization  of  the  skilled  labor  of  this  country  that 
that  skilled  labor  will  not  get  off  the  job  in  the  event  of  war,  as  it  did  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  get  to  the  front  and  have  to  be  pulled  back  later  and 
reorganized  for  the  work  in  hand,  but  will  stay  where  it  belongs,  at  work  under 
governmental  supervision  which  will  actually  prevent  the  men  from  enlisting 
in  the  regular  service. 

THE    r6lE    of    labor    IN    NATIONAL   DEFENSE 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  has  occurred  to  many  people  that  the  old 
cry  of  labor  that  it  was  obliged  to  fight  the  wars  into  which  the  governments 
might  plunge  the  country  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  exploded,  and  that  the 
wars  are  being  fought  by  the  bankers  and  the  statesmen  and  the  artists  and 
the  tradesmen,  etc.;  while  the  skilled  mechanic  is  being  kept  at  home  and 
guarded  most  carefully  by  the  European  governments,  because  they  realize 
that  in  the  preservation  of  their  skilled  mechanics  they  have  the  answer  to 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  they  will  win  or  lose  the  war. 

Now  it  is  the  skilled  mechanic  of  the  future  who  is  going  to  win  the  wars  of 
this  country,  because  he  is  the  man  who  is  going  to  produce  those  munitions 
in  such  quantities  as  will  be  used  by  the  fighting  line,  whereas  the  banker,  if 
you  like,  and  the  law>  er  is  merely  a  man  who  carries  a  gun  at  the  front — as 
they  put  it  abroad,  is  cannon  fodder. 

In  any  problem  as  big  as  the  question  of  industrial  organization  of  this 
country  for  the  service  of  the  Government,  in  any  problem  as  big  as  the 
analysis  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country,  we  cannot,  of  course,  de- 
pend upon  any  small  corps  of  men  or  board  which  may  be  created  for  the 
purpose.  Such  work  must  be  done  by  the  men  who  themselves  have  developed 
the  industries  of  the  country.  Therefore,  early  in  the  effort  of  the  Naval 
Consulting  Board  to  organize  industry  for  national  defense,  we  were  con- 
vinced that  in  order  to  do  this  work  as  it  should  be  done,  and  in  order  to 
place  behind  the  Government  the  true  industrial  strength  of  this  country,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  engineers  themselves  of  the  United  States  take  up 
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this  work.  In  the  event  of  war,  it  wili  be  the  engineers  who  will  have  to 
direct  the  munition  industries  and  who  will  have  to  cooperate  on  the  closest 
possible  terms  so  that  the  Government  may  accomplish  results.  Therefore, 
we  felt  immediately  that  we  must  organize  the  engineers  of  the  country  in 
this  service.  At  our  suggestion  President  Wilson  wrote  a  letter  to  the  presi- 
dents of  the  five  national  technical  organizations  of  this  country,  which  are 
the  Mining  Engineers,  the  Civil  Engineers,  the  Mechanical  Engineers,  the 
Electrical  Engineers,  and  the  Chemical  Engineers,  asking  them  to  cooperate 
with  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  in  the  initiation  of  this  work,  and  further 
requesting  that  their  method  of  cooperation  with  this  board  should  be  through 
the  selection  of  one  of  the  leading  business  men,  business  engineers,  a  member 
of  each  society  of  every  state  in  the  Union;  those  five  men  to  be  formed  into 
a  board  of  directors,  to  which  would  be  turned  over  all  official  action  of  the 
technical  organizations,  all  the  combined  membership  of  this  organization 
within  that  state.  This  gives  us  a  board  of  directors  of  five  men  organized 
in  every  state  of  the  Union,  and  under  them  they  have  30,000  of  the  most 
highly  trained  engineers  of  the  country. 

THE    PLAN    OF   THE   NAVAL   CONSULTING    BOARD 

Out  of  about  240  or  250  men  nominated  for  this  work  by  their  societies, 
I  believe  that  there  have  been  only  two  failures  to  respond  to  the  affirmative, 
one  due  to  a  death  and  the  other  due  to  some  insurmountable  obstacle.  The 
engineers  are  entering  the  work  in  the  most  serious  frame  of  mind;  and  the 
method  of  procedure  which  I  shall  outline  briefly  to  you  is  that  under  the 
direction  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board,  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
and  the  practice  of  the  United  States  Census  Office,  we  are  having  prepared 
the  necessary  forms  for  the  collection  of  the  data  on  the  industries  of  this 
country.  There  are  about  30,000  concerns  in  which,  in  the  first  instance,  we 
are  interested.  We  want  to  make  of  those  concerns  a  business  inventory  em- 
bodying knowledge  such  as  any  business  man  would  want  to  have  concerning 
a  company  with  which  he  expected  to  enter  into  serious  business  relations. 

On  these  forms  is  filled  in  the  name  of  the  concern  on  which  the  report  is 
to  be  made.  The  State  Directors  pass  them  on  to  the  man  in  the  field — a 
trained  engineer  who  will  understand  that  he  is  to  get  a  full  and  accurate  re- 
port on  the  business  to  which  he  is  assigned;  and  it  is  our  hope  that  this  first 
step  in  true  preparedness  will  go  through  as  any  other  big  business  goes 
through  in  this  country.  We  want  to  put  the  thing  through  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  will  serve  notice  upon  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  that, 
when  it  is  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  move  rapidly  in  any  question 
of  preparedness,  we  have  the  old  Yankee  ability  to  do  it. 

Behind  us,  too,  in  all  this  work  is  the  weight  of  the  chambers  of  commerce 
of  the  country.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  framed 
as  a  referendum  to  its  voting  members — comprising  chambers  of  commerce, 
boards  of  trade,  and  national  organizations  throughout  the  United  States — 
resolutions  which  are  exactly  in  accordance  with  our  proposed  programme; 
and,  therefore,  we  shall  have  not  only  the  engineering  ability  and  the  engin- 
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eering  talent  of  the  country  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  the  work, 
but  we  shall  have  the  business  weight  of  the  country  as  well. 

But  when  we  shall  have  taken  an  inventory  of  our  resources  we  shall  not 
have  gotten  very  far  toward  preparedness;  because  no  matter  how  much 
data  we  may  acquire  as  to  what  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  may  be 
able  to  do,  the  vitally  important  thing,  of  course,  is  to  see  that  those  industries 
are  in  shape  actually  to  do  the  work  when  it  is  put  up  to  them.  This  is  the 
second  step.  There  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  this  country  who  can  start  on 
quantity  production  of  shells  within  one  year  after  the  receipt  of  an  order 
from  the  United  States  Government  unless  he  has  in  time  of  peace  and  pre- 
viously to  the  receipt  of  that  order  done  shell  work  in  his  plant.  Consequently 
we  are  going  to  have  to  educate  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  in  the  pro- 
duction of  munitions,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  show  through  these  educa- 
tional methods  of  procedure  in  this  country  how  to  serve  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  in  time  of  need. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  our  individual  political  ideas  may 
be  concerning  Government  ownership  and  Government  operation  of  muni- 
tions plants.  We  must  remember  that  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  total 
manufacturing  and  producing  resources  of  the  foreign  nations  to-day  are 
engaged  in  the  production  of  materials  for  the  armies  and  navies,  but  princi- 
pally for  the  fighting  lines  of  the  armies.  The  navies  have  used  practically 
nothing  as  yet;  so  that  nearly  everything  that  is  being  made  may  be  said  to  be 
for  the  armies. 

THE    NECESSITY   OF    PRIVATE    INDUSTRIAL   COOPERATION 

No  one  can  conceive  of  a  government,  whether  it  be  our  own  or  any  other, 
which  can,  through  taxation  or  otherwise,  construct  and  maintain  in  time  of 
peace  a  plant  which  will  be  qualified  to  turn  out  enough  munitions  to  supply 
the  fighting  line  in  time  of  war.  This  means  that  even  though  we  have 
Government-owned  plants — ^and  the  ideal  thing  would  be  to  have  several  of 
them  scattered  through  the  Middle  West — but  even  though  we  have  them  to 
act  as  educational  institutions  and  to  act  as  clearing  houses  for  specifications 
and  blue-prints,  in  the  last  equation,  in  any  future  war  in  which  this  country  is 
engaged,  it  is  going  to  be  the  privately  owned  manufacturing  plants  of  this 
country  which  must  feed  the  guns  that  will  save  the  Nation.  If  we  can  have 
Government-owned  plants,  they  will  come  in  as  assembling  plants  and  as 
clearing  houses  for  specifications,  tools,  and  skilled  munition  workers.  But  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Congressional  action  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  Government-owned  plants  may  be  on  a  false  basis.  As  1  see  it,  one 
of  the  greatest  dangers  of  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  that  through  the 
passage  by  the  houses  in  Washington  of  bills  creating  a  larger  Army,  an  in- 
creased Navy,  and  a  few  munitions  plants,  the  country  may  sit  down  and 
fold  its  hands,  and  say,  "We  are  prepared." 

As  a  practical  working-out  of  industrial  organization  for  national  defense, 
we  purpose  to  give  the  private  plants  of  this  country  small  annual  orders  for 
munitions.    To  take  a  case  in  point,  suppose  that  we  went  to  a  motor  car 
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company  with  an  order  for  a  limited  number  of  three-inch  shell  casings  per 
year,  to  be  produced  at  any  time  during  the  year,  during  the  slack  time  or 
otherwise,  with  the  idea  that  those  casings  must  be  delivered  every  year. 
Even  an  insignificant  step  like  that  will  insure  certain  things.  The  purchas- 
ing department  of  the  motor  car  company  will  learn  how  and  where  to  buy 
materials;  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  motor  car  company  will 
learn  how  to  handle  those  materials;  the  company  will  learn  what  jig  and  tool 
equipment  b  necessary,  and  it  will  learn  the  heat  treatment;  the  inspection 
department  will  learn  the  governmental  standard  of  inspection;  the  engineer- 
ing department  will  have  the  blue-prints  and  specifications  covering  that  work, 
and  all  the  arguments  that  arise  on  new  work  will  be  gotten  out  of  the  way 
during  the  time  of  peace;  the  shipping  department  will  learn  how  to  crate 
and  ship  the  material  after  it  is  finished ;  and  the  business  end  of  the  motor  car 
company  will  learn  something  of  governmental  methods  of  business. 

OUR   LESSON    FROM   THE    WAR    ORDERS 

And  this  is  a  very  important  point.  Of  the  great  number  of  rejections 
which  the  European  inspectors  have  made  of  American  munitions,  many 
have  been  reasonable  and  many  unreasonable.  We  have  no  reason  to  assume 
that  the  specifications  and  drawings  and  details  of  our  American  departments 
in  munitions  works  are  any  more  nearly  accurate  than  are  those  similar  speci- 
fications of  foreign  governments.  And  in  this  country  there  have  been  a 
tremendous  number  of  changes  made  in  those  specifications  since  the  placing 
of  orders.  And  just  so  surely  as  there  is  a  wide  distribution  of  the  munitions 
orders  of  this  country  in  this  educational  campaign,  just  that  surely  are  we 
going  to  centre  upon  those  specifications  the  hard-headed  business  considera- 
tions of  the  quantity  producer  throughout  the  country,  and  we  are  going  to 
work  a  tremendous  lot  of  changes  in  our  own  specifications;  because  a  large 
percentage  of  the  manufacture  of  munitions  for  the  Government,  of  course, 
has  been  given  in  the  past  to  concerns  which  made  it  a  business,  and  they  are 
much  more  willing  to  put  up  with,  if  you  like,  foolish  notions  and  almost 
impossible  specifications  than  would  be  the  majority  of  the  quantity  pro- 
ducers of  the  country. 

The  peace  practice  of  munition  manufacture  would  smooth  out  the  very 
difficult  task  of  adjusting  Government  specifications  and  inspection  and  the 
exigencies  ot  quantity  production  in  private  plants.  And  the  private  plants 
will  have  covered  in  the  production  of  small  orders  a  great  deal  of  the  nec- 
essary fundamental  work  through  which  any  manufacturing  concern  must 
go  before  it  can  learn  how  to  produce  munitions  of  war. 

If  we  take  that  one  case  of  the  motor  car  company  and  multiply  it  by  ten 
or  fifteen  thousand  and  consider  those  plants  set  down  in  every  comer  of  this 
country,  we  shall  be  approaching  a  state  where  we  can  reasonably  say  that 
within  a  very  few  months  we  shall  be  in  position  to  turn  out  war  materials  of 
that  kind. 

Let  us  look  for  a  minute  at  the  labor  attitude  toward  a  step  of  this  kind. 
By  such  a  plan  we  are  insuring  against  the  closing  of  plants  throughout  this 
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country,  even  in  time  of  war*  We  are  insuring  employment  to  the  maximum 
number  of  workmen  even  under  war  conditions.  And  we  are  laying  once  for 
all  the  bugaboo  of  the  munitions  lobby  at  Washington.  We  are  giving  to  the 
Government  a  thousand  strings  to  its  bow  where  it  now  has  a  few,  and  we 
are  bringing  home  to  the  American  laboring  man  throughout  this  country  the 
realization  that  he  has  some  further  obligations  to  the  Government- than  he 
has  felt  that  he  has  had  to  date. 

Now  the  third  step,  of  course,  is  to  gain  the  support  of  skills  labor,  and 
there  we  have  of  necessity  to  deal  with  organized  labor*  Just  as  certainly  as 
we  insure  a  governmental  regulation  of  price  upon  munitions  and  just  as  cer- 
tainly as  we  insure  to  the  skilled  mechanic  of  this  country  that  he,  without 
going  to  the  front  and  carrying  a  musket,  is  yet  going  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
relative  position,  so  far  as  honor  is  concerned,  as  though  he  were  carrying  a 
gun  in  the  trenches,  just  that  certainty  are  we  going  to  enlist  the  support  of 
the  skilled  laborers  behind  any  move  of  this  kind.  And  that  is  the  attitude 
of  such  leaders  in  the  organized  labor  field  with  whom  we  have  been  in  touch. 
The  co5peration  of  labor  is  one  of  the  most  vital  elements  in  any  campaign  for 
the  introduction  of  such  sound  methods  of  preparedness. 

I  wonder  if  many  people  have  a  real  conception  of  the  intricate  problem 
of  the  thing  about  which  I  am  writing,  1  doubt  if  any  one  can  have  who  has 
never  been  actively  interested  in  the  quantity  manufacture  of  materials. 
Perhaps  one  or  two  little  instances  will  make  the  difficulties  clearer. 

THE    INDUSTRIAL    UN  PREPAREDNESS   OF    THE   UNITED    STATES 

There  are  three  concerns  in  this  country  tonlay  that  make  practically  all 
the  gauges  and  inspection  tools  for  this  country,  and  ship  much  of  that  same 
material  to  Europe.  1  hose  concerns  are  all  in  New  England — incidentally 
tut)  are  in  seacoast  cities.  They  have  gotten  together  and  have  compiled 
certain  figures  more  or  less  for  their  own  information.  Those  figures  show 
that  to  produce  200,000  shells  a  day  in  this  country  of  the  sizes  required  by 
the  Army  and  Navy  would  require  an  equipment  in  measuring  tools  and 
gauges  and  inspection  gauges  alone  of  from  17  million  to  30  million  tools,  and 
would  take  the  combined  capacity  of  their  plants  five  years  to  produce  them; 
and  the  lack  of  these  tools  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  to^Jay  why  American 
manufacturers  are  unable  to  fill  orders  from  Europe.  Not  long  ago  testimony 
concerning  rifie  manufacture  to  the  following  effect  was  given  in  Washington: 

*'  It  has  taken  substaniijliy  a  year  for  American  manufactyrers,  with  ever>'  incen- 
li%'c  and  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  to  manufacture  their  fim  rifle  for 
European  u^e.  In  the  manufacture  of  this  nOe,  t20  separate  ami  distinct  operations 
ar^e  rt-quired  in  order  lo  finish  the  receiver  alone.  The  recei\Tr  is  ihat  part  of  the  rifle 
which  contains  the  bolt  and  tiring  mechanism.  In  other  words,  tao  gauges  of  the 
utmost  accuracy  must  be  prepared  before  this  essential  part  of  the  ritle  can  be  made. 
So  with  the  gauge's  for  various  other  parts  in  order  lo  manufacture  the  rifle  in  quanti- 
ties. Afier  one  complete  set  is  made,  additional  sets  can  be  made  somewhat  more 
rapid  I  >'  and  cheaplvi  but  each  must  be  made  independenily  and  separately. 


And  in  that  connection  here  are  some  figures  which  have  been  compiled 
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as  to  the  life  of  the  gauging  mechanism.    These  gauges,  after  they  are  once 
completed,  are  to  be  used  only  for  from  8,000  to  10,000  gaugings  and  then   i  I 
scrapped.    The  surfaces  become  so  abraded  that  the  gauge  is  no  longer      i\ 
sufficiently  accurate  for  the  work,  and  new  gauges  must  be  substituted.  J  1 

In  the  manufacture  of  munitions  themselves  1  do  not  know  what  the     I  / 
average  time  has  been  that  has  been  taken  in  beginning  production  on  foreign      1 1 
orders,  by  concerns  in  this  country,  that  have  been  quantity  producers  of      1 J 
various  kinds  oi  machinery  and  tools,  but  there  are  many  of  the  best  con-    J  J 
cems  in  the  United  States  that  have  been  taking  a  year  on  the  problem  and    |  ^ 
have  not  yet  produced  and  delivered  enough  stuff  that  has  passed  inspection    I 
to  be  worth  while.    One  of  the  representatives  of  the  English  Government 
told  me  not  long  ago  that  if  the  Allies  were  whipped  in  the  present  war  in 
Europe  it  would  be  because  the  United  States  had  not  made  specified  deliveries 
ct  rifles  for  which  we  have  orders  in  this  country. 

We  hear  a  good  many  statements  here  about  our  munitions  production. 
The  British,  however,  point  out  that  although  we  have  concerns  in  this  coun- 
try which  have  gone  on  for  fifty  years  in  the  manufacture  of  firearms,  any- 
thing that  those  concerns  have  done  after  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  of  effort 
upon  orders  which  were  placed  with  them  has  been  practically  negligible. 
And  this  naturally  leads  one  to  wonder  if  all  this  munitions  work  which  has 
come  to  this  country  is  merely  a  ripple  around  the  edge  of  the  pool  and  if  we 
cannot  take  care  of  a  ripple  in  any  better  shape  than  we  are  taking  care  of  it, 
what  in  Heaven's  name  would  we  do  if  we  were  one  of  the  principals  engaged? 

THE    PLAN    FOR   INDUSTRIAL    PREPAREDNESS 

It  b  not  that  many  concerns  in  this  country  have  not  met  new  conditions 
quickly  and  successfully.  They  have.  But  these  special  concerns  have  man- 
ufactured only  particular  things.  Many  other  items  equally  necessary  for 
war  use  we  cannot  now  manufacture  at  all.  As  a  nation  we  are  not  at  all 
ready  to  supply  an  army  with  all  its  wants.  So  much  of  specialized  skill  is 
required  in  the  production  of  munitions  of  war  that  it  may  be  truly  said  to  be 
a  new  art;  and  in  order  that  the  facilities  of  this  country  may  be  placed  in 
position  to  combat  the  difficulties  of  the  taking  up  of  a  new  art  of  this  kind, 
it  means  that  we  must  start  the  most  thorough  preparedness  now  in  advance 
of  any  time  of  real  trouble.  * 

The  plan  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  is  first  to  get  an  accurate  census 
ct  manufacturing  plants,  secondly  to  have  them  equip  themselves  with  the 
necessary  tools  and  train  themselves  by  making  a  small  amount  of  munitions 
each  year,  and  thirdly  to  enlist  skilled  labor  in  the  service  of  the  Government 
to  make  munitions  in  time  of  war  rather  than  to  go  to  the  front.  Without 
some  such  codperation  of  industry,  if  a  war  come  we  shall  send  our  soldiers, 
be  they  regulars,  militia,  or  volunteers,  to  the  front  to  slaughter  and  defeat. 
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MAKING  NEW  AMERICANS 

[The  Washington  Office  of  the  World's  Work   {in  the  IVilkins  Building)  will  answer 
readers'  questions  about  the  work  of  any  department  of  the  Government. — ^The  Editors] 


ENGLAND,  since  the  war  began, 
has  been  placarded  with  posters 
urging  men  of  military  age  to 
enlist  "  For  King  and  Country/' 
Throughout  the  United  States 
a  poster  has  recently  been  distributed 
which  in  eight  different  languages  calls 
recruits  for  America  and  for  sound  Ameri- 
canism. You  will  find  it  hanging  at  the 
railroad  stations,  pasted  on  the  bulletin 
boards  of  country  post  offices,  in  mining- 
town  hotels,  and  printed  in  alien  news- 
papers. In  English,  Bohemian,  German, 
Hungarian,  Italian,  Lithuanian,  Polish, 
and  Yiddish,  this  is  what  it  says: 

It  means  a  better  opportunity  and  a  better 
home  in  America. 
It  means  a  better  job. 
It  means  a  better  chance  for  your  children. 
It  means  a  better  America. 

"It"  means  citizenship.  Not  the  fake, 
half-baked  basis  for  registration  which  has 
filled  our  cities  with  unintelligent  alien 
votes,  but  citizenship  as  the  Government 
understands  it,  educated,  responsible,  re- 
sponsive, productive. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
United  States  Government  is  intelligently 
concerned  with  making  the  right  sort  of 
citizen  out  of  its  adult  immigrant  material. 
It  is  no  longer  enough  that  hordes  of  aliens 
shall  be  added  yearly  to  the  heterogeneous 
and  unassimilated  population  already  with- 
in our  boundaries.  It  is  neither  policy  nor 
wisdom  merely  to  leave  the  immigrant, 
as  in  former  years,  to  his  own  resources; 
to  lay  down,  as  among  the  requirements  for 
naturalization,  that  an  alien  must  speak 
the  English  language,  love  our  institutions, 
and  be  attached  to  the  principles  of  our 
Constitution,  and  yet  provide  no  facilities 
which  will  enable  the  alien  to  meet  these 


requirements.  On  the  contrary,  your 
Government  is  awake  to  the  realization 
that  the  best  remedy  for  an  "overtaxed 
melting-pot"  is  an  efficient  machinery  for 
the  Americanization  of  every  able-bodied 
foreigner  who  casts  his  lot  among  us. 

Such  a  machinery  has  recently  been 
created  by  the  Government  out  of  the 
material  that  was  nearest  at  hand  and 
most  obviously  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
pose. Attention  was  briefly  called  to  this 
in  the  World's  Work  last  month:  the 
story  is  worth  telling  in  more  detail. 
The  Bureau  of  Naturalization  has  made 
our  public  school  system  the  instru- 
mentality through  which  thousands  of 
adult  immigrants  are  now  being  prepared 
for  intelligent  and  efficient  citizenship. 
After  two  years  of  planning  and  prepara- 
tion, the  Bureau  last  October  launched  a 
definite  programme  of  Americanization, 
which  is  already  being  carried  forward 
under  its  direction  in  the  public  schools  of 
637  cities  in  45  states.  The  fundamental 
purpose  of  this  programme  is  to  prepare 
the  foreign-bom  and  -bred  to  perform 
intelligently  the  duties  of  a  citizen  in  a 
democracy  whose  sovereign  power  is  citi- 
zenship. That  the  alien  who  is  thus  edu- 
cated, who  knows  our  language,  laws,  and 
institutions  will  be  a  more  efficient  job- 
getter  and  money-maker  than  his  non- 
English-speaking  brother  is  obvious. 

In  the  light  of  those  social,  industrial, 
and  political  problems  to  which  a  large 
and  unassimilated  foreign  population  has 
given  rise  in  this  country  within  the  last 
two  decades  and  especially  during  the 
last  two  years,  the  work  of  the  Naturaliza- 
tion Bureau  becomes  a  patriotic  enterprise. 
At  the  time  of  the  last  census,  in  1910,  our 
alien  population  was  13,500,000.  The 
latest  figures  obtainable  from  the  Bureau 
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of  Immigration  show  that  this  alien 
element  now  numbers  approximately 
16,500,000.  In  other  words,  one  person 
out  of  every  six  in  the  United  States  is  a 
foreigner.  Or,  to  state  these  figures  in 
terms  of  still  greater  inipressiveness,  one 
person  out  of  every  three  in  our  country 
is  either  foreign-bom  or  the  child  of 
foreign-bom  parents. 

The  census  of  1910  reported  as  natural- 
ized 3,040,302  white  males  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  Since  that  time  this  number 
has  only  grown  to  3,436,202.  Left  to  his 
own  resources  by  our  Govemment,  our 
civic  agencies,  and  our  native  population 
after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  immigrant  has  not  here- 
tofore availed  himself  of  the  privilege  of 
citizenship  in  greater  numbers.  Still  less 
is  it  strange  that  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  make  their  declaration  of  intent  to 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States  lose 
heart  and  interest  before  the  two  years 
elapse  that  must  pass  before  they  can  peti- 
tion for  citizenship.  Until  the  Federal 
Govemment,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
public  schools,  instituted  its  work  for  these 
would-be  citizens  and  other  foreigners,  no 
organized  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to 
effect  a  definite  programme  of  American- 
ization for  the  adult  immigrant.  There 
was  no  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  any 
agency  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for 
his  education  and  assimilation,  and  then  to 
connect  him  with  the  facilities  provided. 

AMERICANIZING  THE   IMMIGRANTS 

The  plan  by  which  the  Bureau  of  Natur- 
alization works  to  such  an  end  is  as  follows: 
By  a  provision  of  our  naturalization  law, 
the  clerk  of  every  court  exercising  juris- 
diction in  naturalization  matters  is  required 
to  forward  to  the  Bureau  the  name,  ad- 
dress»  nationality,  and  occupation  of  every 
resident  alien  who  declares  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen,  and  of  each  petitioner  for 
naturalization,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
declaration  or  petition  has  been  filed.  In 
this  way,  information  conceming  40,000 
or  more  adult  immigrants  is  received  every 
month  at  headquarters  in  Washington. 
Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  in- 
formatkm,  the  name,  address,  nationality, 
and  occupation  cS  each  immigrant  is  trans- 


cribed upon  a  naturalization-education 
card  printed  for  the  purpose.  These  cards 
are  then  sorted  by  cities,  and  are  mailed 
to  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  re- 
spective cities  in  which  the  aliens  live. 
The  card  is  so  printed  that  it  may  be  re- 
turned to  the  Bureau  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  giving  the  school  record  of  the 
immigrant.  There  are  blanks  in  which 
the  teacher  is  to  insert  the  date  of  his 
school  entrance;  his  total  attendance  for 
the  year  at  the  night  schools  provided  for 
him;  to  what  extent  he  is  illiterate  upon 
entrance;  what  his  previous  education,  if 
any,  has  been;  and  whether  or  not  he 
speaks,  reads,  or  writes  English. 

Before  the  first  monthly  instalment  of 
these  cards  was  sent  out,  every  city  school 
superintendent  in  the  country  was  enlisted 
in  the  campaign  of  Americanization.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  school  authorities 
in  the  larger  cities  were  personally  visited 
by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Natural- 
ization, Mr.  Raymond  F.  Crist,  to  whose 
genius  for  organization  the  success  of  the 
present  plan  is  largely  due.  Where  many 
cities  had  provided  facilities  for  less  than 
one  out  of  ten  of  its  adult  foreigners,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  opening  of 
more  night  classes  as  soon  as  there  should 
be  found  pupils  ready  and  willing  to  enter 
them.  Superintendents  were  instmcted 
to  have  their  supervising  principals  keep 
the  school  record  of  every  immigrant  on 
the  card  made  out  for  him.  At  the  end 
of  the  present  school  year  these  cards  will 
be  returned  to  the  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 
tion in  order  that  it  may  accredit  to  each 
city  the  educational  advancement  of  the 
foreign  population.  Later  the  Bureau 
will  present  the  entire  national  education 
movement  for  adult  immigrants  in  a  re- 
port by  states  and  cities  to  Congress. 

The  card  system  devised  by  the  Natural- 
ization Bureau  is  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
one  that  has  the  added  virtue  of  not  im- 
posing a  burden  upon  the  individual  school 
oflficial.  Each  city  superintendent  has 
the  naturalization-education  cards  which 
he  receives  from  Washington  every  month 
assorted  according  to  the  various  school 
districts,  being  guided  by  the  addresses  on 
the  cards.  Those  cards  relating  to  a  cer- 
tain district  are  then  sent  to  the  sui^n\s\xi%^ 
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principal  of  that  district,  and  by  him  as- 
sorted according  to  the  addresses,  and  sent 
to  the  various  schools  under  his  supervision. 
The  principal  of  the  school  hands  them  to 
the  teacher  of  one  of  the  night  classes  for 
immigrants,  who  retains  the  cards  that 
bear  the  names  of  the  students  in  that 
class.  The  other  cards  are  then  sent  from 
class  to  class  until  all  the  cards  bearing  the 
names  of  students  have  been  removed. 
The  names  on  the  cards  that  still  re- 
main are  then  called  off,  and  where 
they  are  known  such  cards  are  taken  out 
and  students  are  assigned  to  prevail  upon 
these  to  attend  the  class  on  the  next 
class  night.  When  this  has  been  done  in 
all  the  classes,  the  remaining  names  are 
assigned  to  the  students  by  nationalities 
and  location  of  residence.  The  students 
are  instructed  to  visit  those  whose  names 
they  are  given,  and  induce  them  to  come 
to  the  school  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. This  is  done  in  the  case  of  all 
immigrants  whose  names  and  addresses 
the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  secures  each 
month,  whether  or  not  they  need  the 
course  offered  by  the  night  schools,  so  as 
to  complete  the  records  in  the  cases  where 
the  course  is  not  needed  by  the  immigrant. 
Though  a  personal  contact  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  alien 
interested  in  securing  citizenship  is  indi- 
rectly brought  about  by  such  a  card 
system,  the  naturalization  authorities  do 
not  cease  their  efforts  here.  They  realize 
that  once  night  schools  are  provided  for  the 
immigrant,  no  effort  must  be  spared  to 
bring  him  to  them.  Therefore,  every 
immigrant  whose  name  is  sent  to  a  school 
superintendent  receives  a  personal  letter 
which  shows  him  the  interest  this  Govern- 
ment feels  in  his  getting  the  advantages 
that  will  make  him  a  more  efficient  citizen, 
job-seeker,  and  money-maker.  This  is 
the  sort  of  letter  which  the  Commissioner 
of  Naturalization,  Mr.  Richard  K.  Camp- 
bell, writes  to  40,000  aliens  every  month: 

Dear  Sir: — 

You  have  just  declared  your  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
because  of  this  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Naturalization  is  sending  this  letter  to  you,  as 
it  desires  to  show  you  how  you  can  become  an 
American  citizen.    It  also  wants  to  help  you 


get  a  better  position  that  pays  you  more  money 
for  your  work.  In  order  to  help  you  better 
yoursel'  it  has  sent  your  name  to  the  public 
schools  in  your  city,  and  the  superintendent  of 
those  schools  has  promised  to  teach  you  the 
things  which  you  should  know  to  help  you  get  a 
better  position. 

If  you  will  go  to  the  public  school  building 
nearest  where  you  live,  the  teacher  will  tell  you 
what  nights  you  can  go  to  school,  and  the  best 
school  for  you  to  go  to.  You  will  not  be  put 
in  a  class  with  boys  and  girls,  but  with  grown 
people.  It  will  not  cost  you  anything  for  the 
teaching  which  you  will  receive  in  the  school, 
and  it  will  help  you  get  a  better  job,  and  also 
make  you  able  to  pass  the  examination  in  court 
when  you  come  to  get  your  citizen's  papers. 

You  should  call  at  the  school  house  as  soon 
as  you  receive  this  letter. 

IMMIGRANT   INTEREST   IN   NATURALIZATION 

The  response  by  immigrants  to  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  the  school  authorities 
and  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  has  sur- 
passed the  highest  hopes  of  all  interested. 
In  San  Diego,  Cal.,  where  there  were  no 
night  classes  whatever  for  adult  foreigners, 
the  Bureau  prevailed  upon  the  commercial 
organizations  of  the  city  to  launch  its 
programme  of  educational  work  in  the 
public  schools.  Approximately  i  ,700  adult 
immigrants  enrolled  there  as  students  dur- 
ing the  first  month.  In  each  of  thirty- 
two  public  school  buildings  of  Chicago, 
several  night  classes  in  citizenship  are 
being  conducted  for  foreigners,  the  total 
regular  attendance  in  these  classes  alone 
reaching  into  the  thousands.  Of  all 
the  students  attending  the  night  schools 
throughout  the  country  only  about  18 
per  cent,  have  made  their  declarations  of 
intent  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  only  2  per  cent,  have  been 
naturalized.  The  remaining  80  per  cent, 
are  those  who,  until  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  public 
schools  were  instituted,  had  shown  no 
interest  in  obtaining  educational  advan- 
tages of  any  sort.  The  gratitude  of 
foreigners  in  all  parts  of  America  for  the 
work  being  done  for  them  by  our  Govern- 
ment is  expressed  in  thousands  of  letters 
that  have  been  added  to  the  files  of  the 
Naturalization  Bureau  since  last  October. 
Of  these  the  following  are  typical: 

"I  am  expressing  my  thanks  to  you," 
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J,   "for   your  writting  me   such 

advices.  Very  often  1  realize 
py  I  ought  to  feel,  being  at  the 
itry  of  the  United  States.  1  am 
:e  your  letter  studying  at  night 
K)t  only  for  getting  a  better  job, 
ke  more  money,  but  with  the  hope 
le  some  day  a  truly  citizen  of  the 
»tates  and  to  be  a  useful  member 
imanity." 

er  reads  thus:  "  I  do  not  know 
thank  you,  undeed,  for  the  favor 
le  me  by  your  kind  letter  Oct  22 
me  how  to  prepare  myself  for  the 
ip.  As  soon  as  1  received  your 
d  (letter)  1  went  and  showed  it 
knthony  sub  principal  of  the  loth 

59th  street  school  He  did  his 
irrange  my  program  with  such  a 

and  good  will  that  I  shall  never 
Thanking  you  again  for  your 
tection  and  hoping  that  1  will  be 
«rve  my  new  country  as  I  wish, 
c/' 
exceedingly  happy,"  runs  a  third, 

your  letter  and  I  am  very  thank- 
u  for  good  advice  which  you  have 

the  letter.  Since  receiving  the 
am  attending  night  school  in  the 
(ochester.  1  shall  keep  your  ad- 
am  working  for  my  living  since 
fcars  a  boy,  for  very  small  money 
;  hours.  So  you  advise  very  good 
I  to  me  I  never  heard  befor  that 
t  would  say  there  is  a  chance  to 

money  or  a  better  job." 

R  THE   WOMEN   IMMIGRANTS 

ork  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Natur- 

for  foreign  women,  though  it  can 
barely  touched  upon  within  the 

the  present  article,  is  in  itself  a 
ng  story.     In  many  states  a  wife 

a  voter  with  the  naturalization 
lusband.  In  no  instance  can  a 
amily  become  truly  Americanized 
e  wife  and  mother  keeps  pace  with 
ress  of  her  husband  and  children. 
;  this,  the  naturalization  authori- 
!  changed  the  form  of  declaration 

to  become  a  citizen,  so  that  this 
udes  the  name  of  the  declarant's 
I  this  way  about  225,000  women 
ing  the  present  year,  be  brought 


within  the  province  of  the  Bureau's  educa- 
tional work  for  adult  immigrants.  A 
naturalization-education  card  is  printed 
especially  for  each  of  these  women,  and  is 
mailed  to  the  school  superintendent  with 
that  of  her  husband.  At  the  same  time, 
she  receives  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Naturalization  a  personal  letter  urging 
her  to  enter  the  night  school  when  her 
husband  does.  It  is  suggested  to  her  that 
in  order  not  to  be  left  behind  in  the  process 
of  Americanization,  she  should  learn  how 
to  conduct  an  American  home,  in  which 
American  standards  of  living  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  herself  and  her  family.  Foreign 
women  have  responded  in  gratifying  num- 
bers to  the  Government's  effort  in  their 
behalf.  To  meet  their  needs,  simplified 
courses  of  domestic  science  have  been 
introduced  in  the  majority  of  night  schools. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  mothers  to 
bring  their  babies  to  school,  and  while 
these  sleep  to  take  their  first  lessons  in 
English,  cooking,  and  sewing. 

In  January  of  the  present  year,  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization  placed  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  country  a  specially 
prepared  "Outline  Course  in  Citizenship," 
for  use  by  immigrants.  To  every  foreigner 
completing  a  course  in  citizenship,  the 
United  States  Government  will  award  a 
certificate  of  graduation.  The  Outline  is 
so  illuminating  in  some  respects  that  it 
might  be  studied  with  profit  by  our  native- 
bom  men  and  women,  many  of  whom  are 
ignorant  of  the  essential  principles  of 
American  government.  In  it,  original 
methods  of  teaching  foreigners  the  English 
language,  American  history,  and  the  forms 
of  government  are  emphasized.  It  also 
outlines  a  course  in  civics  for  the  alien. 
This  course  calls  for  lectures  at  the  night 
schools  by  city  officials  upon  the  functions 
of  their  respective  offices,  and  for  the 
organization  of  the  students  into  miniature 
governments,  for  the  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  governmental  organization  and 
purposes.  To  develop  further  and  to 
standardize  its  Course  in  Citizenship,  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization  will  assemble  the 
educators  of  the  country  in  Washington 
next  July  immediately  following  the  con- 
vention of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion in  New  York. 


CORPORATION  NOTES  AND  RAILROAD 
EQUIPMENT  OBLIGATIONS 

Every  month  the  World's  Work  publishes  in  this  pari  oj  the  magafinlle  an  artieU  an 
experiences  with  investment  and  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  therefrom. 


rIS  becoming  a  more  and  more 
common  experience  among  investors 
to  find  themselves  in  a  quandary 
about  what  their  position  is  going 
to  be  after  the  war. 

This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  daily  budget  of  news  and  com- 
ment about  the  great  struggle  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  emphasis  is  being  placed 
upon  its  financial  aspects.  And  there  is, 
indeed,  little  comment  of  the  kind  that 
does  not  have  some  bearing  on  one  of  the 
questions  which  lie  close  to  the  heart  of 
every  investor;  namely,  the  question  of 
interest  rates. 

A  man  living  in  a  Middle  Western  city, 
who,  during  a  recent  visit  to  New  York 
City,  sought  an  interview  with  the  editor 
ot  this  department,  presented  a  typical  case 
of  this  kind.  He  had  undertaken  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent types  and  classes  of  investment 
securities.  His  first  venture  into  this 
field  had  been  the  purchase  of  a  few  odd 
lots  of  stocks,  which,  he  said,  he  well  knew 
were  of  the  unseasoned  variety.  "But 
the  bulk  of  the  funds  1  have  set  aside," 
he  continued,  "  1  intend  to  invest  conser- 
vatively, although  my  desire  is  to  make  the 
highest  rate  of  interest  1  am  able  to  make. 
In  surveying  the  markets,  1  have  dis- 
covered a  good  many  securities  that  appear 
to  me  perfectly  sound,  and  whose  present 
yields  look  attractive  by  comparison. 
Yet  1  hesitate  to  buy,  because,  of  the  two 
prevailing  theories  regarding  the  probable 
effects  of  the  war  upon  the  more  permanent 
forms  of  investment,  1  cannot  make  up  my 
mind  which  to  accept." 

Here  are  the  opposing  theories  to  which 
this  investor  was  referring,  summarized 
largely  in  the  words  of  representative 
advocates  of  each  theory: 

(i)  The  rate  of  interest  is  determined 


by  the  amount  of  capital  seeking  invest- 
ment and  the  current  demand  for  that 
capital.  Throughout  the  progress  of  the 
war,  there  will  be  enormous  d^ructioii  of 
capital.  .  .  .  What  has  been  des* 
troyed  must  be  restored.  .  .  .  When 
fighting  ceases,  all  the  belligerents  will 
hasten  to  resume  business  activity.  .  .  . 
Although  those  requiring  capital  will  be 
poorer  than  before,  they  will  have  to  have 
it.  .  .  .  But  there  will  be  kss  capital 
available.  .  .  .  Borrowers,  moreover^ 
will  be  able  to  offer  less  security  and 
lenders  will  require  higher  interest  rates  as 
compensation  for  greater  risks. 

That  is  the  conventional  theory. 

(2)  Demand  for  capital  means  that 
producers  have  found  their  marlwts  so 
broadened  that  they  can  profitably  bonow 
money  to  increase  their  capacity,  or  to 
carry  larger  stocks.  ...  It  means 
for  business  generally  an  enlarged  demand 
for  goods.  .  .  .  But  the  effect  of 
war  is  not  to  increase  demand  or  buying 
capacity.  .  .  .  Rather  is  it  to  infr- 
poverish  a  country  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  people  buy  less  of  everything.  .  .  . 
In  consequence  the  demand  for  cafntal 
diminishes  and,  therefore,  interest  rates 
range  at  low  levels. 

That  is  the  theory  of  the  economist. 

The  interview  with  this  investor,  there- 
fore, developed  into  a  discussion  of  means 
for  employing  his  funds  temporarily, 
pending  the  accumulation  of  proof  of  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  theories,  and 
called  for  a  review  of  the  various  kinds  of 
securities  embraced  in  the  category  of 
short-term  investments.  These  mduded 
foreign  government  notes,  of  which  large 
amounts  have  been  introduced  in  this 
market  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war; 
direct  mortgages  on  real  estate,  whose 
characteristic  of  relatively  short  average 
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life  is  frequently  overlooked  by  people 
seeking  temporary  investment;  first  mort- 
gage real  estate  bonds  and  municipals  of 
the  type  that  run  in  series;  receivers' 
certificates;  corporation  notes;  and  rail- 
road equipment  obligations. 

More  or  less  extended  reference  has 
been  made  in  these  pages,  recently,  to  the 
first  four  kinds  of  securities  in  this  class- 
ification. The  fifth  kind  (receivers'  certif- 
icates) never  has  been,  and  doubtless 
never  will  be,  a  popular  medium  for  the 
investment  of  individual  funds.  But  it  is 
pertinent  at  this  time  to  refer  in  some 
detail  to  corporation  notes  and  equipment 
obligations,  because  they  are  playing  an 
increasingly  prominent  part  in  the  invest- 
ment market,  despite  the  present  limited 
supply  of  this  form  of  investment. 

Of  these  two  kinds  of  securities,  cor- 
poration notes  (railroad,  industrial,  and 
public  utility)  present  by  far  the  greater 
diversity  in  respect  to  investment  quality. 
A  few  are  secured  by.  direct  mortgages  on 
property — sl  class  of  notes  in  which  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  issues  that  possess 
all  the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
high  class  bonds.  Others  are  secured  by 
collateral,  sometimes  having  ascertainable 
value  sufficient  of  itself  to  give  the  notes 
an  investment  standing,  and  sometimes 
being  of  such  problematical  value  as  to 
defy  analysis.  And  still  others  are  mere 
debentures,  or  unsecured  promises  to  pay, 
resting  entirely  on  the  credit  of  the  corpora- 
tions that  issue  them. 

To  pick  the  good  from  the  bad  and  the 
indifferent,  especially  among  the  last  two 
of  these  classes  of  notes,  is  not  always  an 
easy  matter.  It  is  even  considered  by 
investment  authorities  a  debatable  ques- 
tion which  of  the  two  classes  is  able  to 
make  the  better  showing  under  the  test  of 
receivership.  Why  the  unsecured  de- 
benture notes  should  have  their  partisans 
in  such  a  debate  is  perhaps  less  obvious. 
But  it  is  because  notes  of  that  class  have 
so  frequently  been  treated  as  representing 
floating  indebtedness,  and  as  such  entitled 
to  be  taken  care  of  in  reorganization  ahead 
ct  other  forms  of  debt. 


Corporation  notes,  therefore,  have  to 
be  considered  individually.  The  nearest 
thing  to  a  general  rule  that  can  be  given 
as  a  guide  in  their  selection  for  investment 
is  that  they  almost  invariably  owe  their 
existence  to  some  kind  of  emergency  in 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  issuing  corpor- 
ations; and  that  it  is  characteristic  of  any 
emergency  measure  to  depart  from  the 
normal  and  judicious  course  of  action. 

Railroad  equipment  obligations  present 
an  entirely  different  situation.  Indeed, 
merely  to  state  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  based  is  to  em- 
phasize their  simplicity,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  to  render  entirely  superfluous  any  at- 
tempt to  explain  their  extraordinary  invest- 
ment record. 

Their  security  consists  of  so  many  cars 
and  engines,  definitely  segregated  and 
pledged  for  the  whole  life  of  the  loan  at 
80  to  90  per  cent,  of  cost,  with  rigid  pro- 
visions for  maintenance.  They  mature, 
as  a  rule,  in  annual  instalments  over  a 
period  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  a  fairly  constant 
amount  of  collateral  pledged  for  a  con- 
stantly decreasing  amount  of  obligations 
outstanding. 

No  matter  what  happens  to  a  railroad 
it  never  ceases  to  conduct  transportation. 
It  must  have  the  equipment.  It  is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  why  the  element  of  risk 
in  such  obligations  is  very  small — ^why 
their  record  remains  practically  unblem- 
ished by  default,  despite  a  good  many 
instances  in  which  the  provisions  of  their 
issuance  have  either  been  laxly  drawn  or 
poorly  enforced  by  the  trustees. 

Investment  in  equipment  obligations 
has  never  been  democratized,  although  it 
might  well  be.  They  have  generally  been 
bought  up  quickly  by  the  banks,  trust 
companies,  and  other  financial  institutions 
on  account  of  their  advantages  for  the 
scientific  investment  of  reserves.  It  is 
not  easy  to  find  them  in  the  market  at  the 
present  time.  But  in  the  records  of  rail- 
road equipment  purchases  during  the  last 
few  weeks  there  is  some  indication  that 
the  supply  may  soon  be  replenished. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  EFFICIENCY  OF 
DEMOCRACY 

HOW   IT  INEVITABLY  DEFEATS  AN   AUTOCRATIC   INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM  BY  THE   INIMITABLE 
ORIGINALITY  OF   ITS    PRODUCTS,   WHICH   ARISES   FROM  THE  FREE   SPIRIT  OF 

THEIR   CREATORS 

BY 

ARCHER  WALL  DOUGLAS 


WHATEVER  the  outcome 
of  the  European  War, 
it  is  certain  that  it  will 
develop  for  us  an  econ- 
omic competition  such 
as  we  have  never  before  experienced. 
Whether  it  be  a  contest,  with  labor  cheaper 
than  ever  before  because  of  superabundance 
of  idleness  seeking  employment,  and  with 
the  stress  of  necessity  compelling  sales,  or 
whether  we  encounter  a  newly  created  in- 
telligence and  manhood  in  the  industrial 
world,  we  shall  in  either  event  be  in 
desperate  contest  with  those  who  seek 
to  recover  the  lost  vantage  ground  of 
trade,  not  only  in  our  own  country  but 
likewise  in  the  Orient  and  among  the 
nations  of  Latin  America.  We  shall 
fight  over  again  in  industrial  strife  the 
armed  conflict  of  to-day  between  Auto- 
cracy and  Democracy.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  recorded  time  the  real  struggle  in 
every  phase  of  life  has  been  between  the 
force  that  took  the  world  as  it  found  it 
and  patterned  thereby  and  the  force  that 
sought  to  change  and  modify  the  bitter 
facts  of  Nature,  which  by  turns  is  a  bless- 
ing and  a  calamity.  On  the  one  hand  the 
philosophy  was  that  of  unquestioned 
acceptance  of  the  facts  of  experience, 
especially  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and 
all  the  logical  conclusions  and  results  of 
that  iron  law.  .Might  made  right  and  all 
mcthcxls  of  action  found  excuse  in  their 
successful  issue.  As  against  this  was  the 
imperishable  human  belief,  bom  of  dreams 
and  inarticulate  longings,  that  some  of 
Nature's  laws  were  to  be  followed  and 
others  to  be  superseded  by  those  higher 
enactments  that  marked  the  pathway  of 
human  progress.    And  this  latter  feeling 


found  final  expression  in  the  democracy 
of  to-day.  Until  the  eventful  first  day  of 
August,  1914,  there  seemed  acquiescence 
in  the  conviction  that  to  Democracy  be- 
longed the  future  and  that  henceforth 
the  ways  of  the  world  were  of  her  designing. 
Now  we  know  full  well  that  since  the  days 
of  ancient  Rome  and  of  Napoleon  there 
has  been  no  such  vivid  and  convincing 
expression  of  the  power  and  force  of  Auto- 
cracy as  we  are  now  witnessing. 

Of  its  surpassing  efficiency  there  can  be 
no  longer  any  question,  and  so  true  is 
this  that  unconsciously  and  unknowingly 
we  think  to  combat  its  ways  by  adopting 
its  methods.  Whatever  may  be  the  merit 
of  this  in  war,  it  would  be  a  fatal  error  in 
our  industrial  life.  We  shall  either  win 
or  lose  in  our  coming  industrial  contest 
by  the  inherent  merits  or  demerits  of 
Democracy  in  our  commercial  life,  and 
not  by  copying  the  ways  of  Autocracy 
that  are  foreign  to  our  being.  There  is 
already  a  growing  demand  that  the  forces 
of  government  shall  extend  to  industry 
that  artificial  aid  that  produced  such  sud- 
den results  abroad.  But  such  thought  takes 
no  account  of  the  inevitable  end  of  such 
an  artificial  and  abnormal  system,  and 
fails  to  realize  that  in  Democracy,  as  in 
life,  outside  aids  and  props  are  but 
broken  reeds  to  lean  upon,  and  that  suc- 
cess must  be  won  eventually  by  natural 
ways  and  inherent  fitness  or  else  not  at  all. 
The  real  continuing  problem  of  modem 
business  life  is  the  matter  of  competition. 
A  generation  ago  it  ran  unrestrained  be- 
cause of  a  blind  faith  in  the  maxim  that 
competition  is  the  life  of  trade.  So  it  i$» 
but  equally  was  it  true  that,  unrestricted, 
it  came  near  proving  the  commercial  death 
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of  the  participants  in  the  game.  What 
happened  next  was  entirely  unexpected 
and  yet  just  what  might  have  been  looked 
for.  Self-preservation  became  the  first 
law  of  the  business  world,  and  so  by  means 
of  combinations,  agreements,  and  trade 
understandings,  excessive  competition  by 
easy  gradations  led,  naturally  and  un- 
naturally, straight  to  iron-bound  and,  not 
infrequently,  vicious  monopoly. 

THE   PROBLEM  OF  FOREIGN   COMPETITION 

Taught  by  these  happenings,  we  then 
sought  by  legal  enactment  to  restore  com- 
petition and  at  the  same  time  to  rob  it  of 
its  terrors.  That  is  where  we  are  still 
floundering  to-day,  and  as  no  man  has 
as  yet  pointed  out  the  way,  our  only 
comfort  and  solace  is  that  experience  tells 
us  that  these  economic  problems  have  a 
fashion  of  working  out  their  own  solutions 
when  the  applied  wit  of  man  breaks  down 
in  utter  collapse.  But  in  that  fierce 
world-wide  competition  which  awaits  us 
we  shall  find  no  sheltering  laws  for  our 
shield  and  buckler.  For  in  its  last  analysis 
competition  is  warfare  and  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  And  the  wider  its  scope 
the  truer  is  this  statement.  Fortunately 
for  our  happiness  and  peace  of  mind,  and 
for  our  pocket-books,  this  elemental  busi- 
ness warfare  is  tempered  in  local  and  even 
national  commercial  strife  by  many  things 
— ^by  natural  human  kindliness,  by  pleasant 
conventions,  by  regulatory  and  punitive 
laws,  and  by  the  fear  of  being  found  out. 
But  few  of  these  modifications  and  am- 
eliorations prevail  in  international  com- 
petition for  trade.  Moreover  we  in  the 
United  States  are  often  cruelly  up  against 
natural  conditions  that  we  apparently  find 
impossible  to  overcome. 

How  shall  we  meet  that  foreign  com- 
petition which  is  the  product  of  the 
sweatshop  and  child  labor,  of  labor  ground 
down  to  the  bare  facts  of  existence,  of 
government-aided  and  -subsidized  manu- 
facturing and  transportation,  of  cheap 
though  unsanitary  surroundings  and  en- 
vironment. How  shall  we  oppose  these 
with  the  products  of  a  living  wage,  of  an 
eight-hour  day,  of  child  labor  laws  and 
compulsory  education,  and  of  factory 
inspection    laws?     These  are   pertinent 


questions  that  we  shall  have  to  answer 
sooner  or  later,  whether  we  will  or  no, 
no  matter  how  much  we  hide  our  head  in 
the  sand.  How,  likewise,  shall  we  hold 
our  own  with  the  product  of  an  Autocracy 
of  whose  efficiency  we  have  already  had 
such  fatal  proof:  an  Autocracy  that 
takes  thought  of  the  morrow  to  the  last 
button  on  its  soldiers'  coats;  an  Autocracy 
that  thinks  of  all  things,  cares  for  all  things, 
superintends  all  things,  provides  all  things. 
It  was  said  of  George  Washington  that 
among  his  great  qualities  he  numbered 
that  of  always  looking  facts  squarely  in 
the  face;  wherein  he  differed  from  the 
average  man,  who  loves  to  dwell  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  But  having  once  gone  out  into 
the  world's  markets,  we  shall  have  to  stay 
in  the  game  and  face  the  situation  with  a 
full  realization  that  there  can  be  no  place 
for  both  Autocracy  and  Democracy  in 
commercial  contest  any  more  than  in  war 
and  that  the  world  is  now  staged  for  what 
our  consciousness  and  instinct  tell  us  is  the 
final  and  deciding  conflict.  A  forecast  of 
the  ultimate  success  of  our  ways,  which 
are  the  ways  of  Democracy,  must  have 
some  deeper  and  more  enduring  basis 
than  mere  optimism  and  the  wish  that  is 
father  to  the  thought.  What  hopes  can 
we  have  for  the  efficiency  of  Democracy 
in  competition  with  that  of  Autocracy 
when  all  our  experience  and  observation 
indicate  that  Democracy  seems  prin- 
cipally to  exist  to  make  men,  and  not  to 
produce  smoothly  working  systems  in  any 
phase  of  life? 

THE   CASE   OF   HARDWARE 

In  the  beginning  the  transforming  power 
in  the  world  is  in  those  processes  of  thought 
which  alter  ways,  opinions,  and  customs. 
It  is  already  something  of  a  truism  that  we 
are  Americanizing  the  world,  and  that  the 
subtle  and  all-pervading  spirit  of  Demo- 
cracy is  undermining  the  foundations  of 
ancient  authority  and  of  inherited  be- 
liefs and  philosophies.  The  awakening  of 
China,  the  uneasy  spirit  of  India,  and  the 
slow  spread  of  Democracy  in  Europe 
are  evidences  enough  in  point.  You 
cannot  alter  the  thought  of  a  people  with- 
out changing  the  outward  expression  of 
their  life,  and  this  is  why  the  simplest  and 
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most  effective  method  of  changing  the 
habits  and  usages  of  a  people  is  to  change 
their  education.  The  inevitable  result  is 
naturally  the  casting  off  of  all  old  wants  and 
desires  and  the  substitution  of  those  en- 
tirely new.  Take  a  concrete  instance — 
American  hardware  is  peculiarly  the  ex- 
pression of  the  genius  of  American  Dem- 
ocracy. It  embodies  adaptability  to  the 
purpose,  just  enough  weight  and  strength 
and  no  more,  some  variation  or  quality 
other  than  what  has  gone  before,  some 
distinguishing  point  of  merit  or  of  appear- 
ance different  from  the  things  of  the  past, 
and  that  indefinable  yet  easily  recognized 
adjunct  known  as  "style"  which  is  ever  the 
ear-mark  of  genius  and  originality.  Be- 
cause it  so  truly  expresses  the  wants  and 
aspirations  of  its  people  it  is  difficult  in 
most  lines  to  induce  the  users  of  hard- 
ware in  this  country  to  take  the  foreign 
article  at  any  price  and  under  any  con- 
sideration. For  instance  and  speaking 
broadly,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  sell 
European  builders'  hardware  and  Euro- 
pean edge  tools  in  this  country,  regard- 
less of  price.  Yet  American  goods  in 
these  same  lines  are  sold  abroad  in  in- 
creasing quantities,  and  the  significant 
and  vital  fact  is  that  sales  are  the  largest 
in  those  countries  where  the  American 
spirit  most  prevails.  It  is  equally  signi- 
ficant that  the  foreign  users,  once  so  con- 
verted, rarely  lapse  into  the  use  of  the 
articles  of  their  earlier  days.  While  it  is 
true  that  American  hardware  is  sometimes 
sold  abroad  cheaper  than  in  this  country, 
it  is  equally  true  that  its  use  and  intro- 
duction depend  upon  its  excellence  and 
appearance  far  more  than  upon  its  price. 

QUALITY   vs.    PRICE 

It  is  peculiarly  the  efTiciency  of  Demo- 
cracy that  all  its  expressions  are  in  accord 
with  the  times.  And  thus  it  appeals  to 
the  growing  spirit  of  Democracy  through- 
out the  world  by  the  things  of  good  taste 
and  up-to-date  quality  which  it  offers.  It 
is  too  often  assumed  that  the  patient  study 
of  the  autocratic  and  Old  World  methods 
can  imitate  these  material  expressions  of 
a  progressive  spirit  and  in  cheaper  form. 
But  it  takes  more  than  scientific  analysis 
to  do  that  and  not  have  it  bear  the  indel- 


ible stamp  of  an  inadequate  copy.  It  b 
one  of  the  commonplace  experiences  in 
American  hardware  that  a  peculiarity 
and  an  excellence  which  has  brought  both 
fortune  and  fame  to  some  line  of  goods 
defies  imitation  that  is  not  frankly  so, 
despite  the  utmost  efforts  of  ingenious 
manufacturers  to  trade  upon  another's 
brains.  The  imitations  of  the  best  things 
of  the  American  artificer  bear  always  the 
ear-marks  of  the  lack  of  imagination  in  the 
foreign  copyist.  The  list  of  such  things 
of  merit  that  sell  solely  because  of  this 
merit  and  its  accompanying  style  is  a  long 
one  running  through  many  lines,  some  d 
them,  such  as  agricultural  implements, 
largely  holding  the  trade  of  the  world. 
Beyond  these  is  that  great  indeterminate 
class  of  goods  in  which  competition  is  sup- 
posed to  centre  on  price.  In  most  tert 
books  on  economics  the  matter  of  price 
is  held  to  be  the  compelling  element  in 
commercial  choice  and  distribution.  But 
like  many  another  economic  and  logical 
theory  it  is  principally  remarkable  for 
not  being  so.  No  other  test  of  this  truth 
is  needed  than  the  simple  statement  of 
experience  and  observation  that  the  per- 
manently successful  commercial  organi- 
zations in  this  country  have  been  built 
upon  service  and  quality  of  product  rather 
than  on  price.  The  productive  problems 
with  us  centre  around  getting  out  an 
efficient  article  in  great  quantities  that 
costs  may  so  be  reduced,  whereas  the  Old 
World  method  looks  to  cheap  human  labor 
and  an  entire  disregard  of  quality  so  {b/ 
as  the  consumer  will  stand  for  it. 

COMPETITION   AGAINST  CHEAP  LABOR 

Our  fear  of  such  competition  is  often 
a  bogey,  bred  either  of  a  lack  of  true  under- 
standing of  the  situation  or  else  of  a  fear 
that  it  may  form  the  basis  of  a  demand 
for  still  further  tariff  protection.  In  our 
own  country  agriculture  is  confessedly 
still  a  thing  of  rule-of-thumb  procedure 
and  inherited  ways,  for  we  are  only  now 
perceiving  its  untold  possibilities  under, 
advanced  methods.  Our  production  per 
acre  is  distressingly  small  compared  with 
some  of  the  countries  of  the  Old  World. 
Agricultural  labor  here  is  likewise  high- 
priced,  yet  we  compete  successfully  in  the 
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markets  of  the  world  with  the  wheat- 
raising  Hindoo  ryot  and  the  cotton- 
growing  peasant  of  China,  both  of  whom 
live  on  next  to  nothing  and  are  forever 
close  to  the  ragged  edge  of  starvation. 
The  real  measure  of  competition  in  such 
matters  b  the  unit  of  production  per  man. 
And  the  man  of  intelligence  and  skill  is  by 
far  the  one  who  leads  both  in  efficiency  and 
economy.  In  every  phase  of  commercial 
life  the  ignorant  and  unskilled  laborer  is, 
save  for  the  most  menial  tasks,  perhaps 
the  most  inefficient  and  uneconomical  of 
productive  units. 

There  is  also  that  profound  truth  that 
no  nation  has  ever  grown  in  manufacturing 
stature  without  a  corresponding  rise  in  the 
wages  of  labor.  There  is  no  such  thing  in 
modem  commercial  history  as  a  permanent 
stage  of  low  wages  in  a  country  making 
advance  in  industrial  life.  Thus  the 
competition  of  cheap  labor  is  constantly 
one  of  lessening  degree.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  phenomena  of  the  last 
century  that,  despite  growing  industrial 
competition,  despite  the  crowding  of 
population,  despite  the  supposed  tendency 
of  the  soH:alled  "Iron  Law  of  Wages," 
the  wages  of  labor  have  been  steadily 
rising,  save  for  occasional  interruption, 
in  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 
Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  if  our  present  forms 
of  civilization  are  to  endure.  For  the 
whole  basis  and  foundation  of  modem 
prepress  rests  finally  upon  a  steadily  rising 
plane  of  living  among  the  many. 

THE   PASSING  OF  ONE-MAN    POWER 

But  when  all  has  been  said  there  still 
remains  the  dire  threat  of  that  product  of 
brains,  the  competition  of  Autocracy.  For 
it  represents  the  science  and  intelligence 
that  carries  patience,  research,  and  thought 
to  thdr  last  analysis,  even  though  it  be 
true  that  it  lacks  the  initiative  and  inven- 
tive genius  of  Democracy  and  is  analytical 
rather  than  creative.  In  our  own  coun- 
try we  have  its  dynamic  force  in  the  one- 
man  power  that  until  within  the  last 
decade  was  the  source  of  the  success  of 
every  great  organization.  With  us  it 
was  for  a  long  time  tme,  as  stated  by 
Goethe,  that  every  organization  was  the 
lengthened   shadow   of   one   man.    Effi- 


ciency came  then  from  that  greatest  of  all 
inspirations,  the  compelling  individuality 
of  a  great  organizer.  We  have  gone 
beyond  this  as  a  general  industrial  prop- 
osition because  the  organizations  grew 
too  great  for  one  mind  adequately  to 
grasp  and  control.  So  we  have  come  to 
the  matter  of  system  and  organization  as 
our  present  and  seemingly  final  hope  of 
industrial  efficiency. 

The  weakness  of  this  scheme  of  things 
is  only  too  obvious  in  its  inevitable  tend- 
ency to  blot  out  human  nature  by  system 
and  machinery  and  to  make  the  average 
human  unit  a  mere  peg  in  a  machine. 
This  phase  of  the  situation  has  been 
praised  as  if  it  were  a  finality  instead 
of  a  mere  phase  of  opportunism.  But 
it  has  come  home  to  those  in  charge  of 
the  great  industrial  consolidations  that 
the  human  equation  is  an  element  that 
cannot  be  eliminated  and  must  always  re- 
main the  controlling  element.  So  the 
problem  to-day  of  efficiency  in  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  Democracy  is  that  of  co- 
operation between  all  the  elements  of 
organization,  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee, so  that  with  the  latter  there  shall 
finally  be  the  never-failing  incentive  of  an 
intelligent  self-mterest  that  shall  be  in 
direct  contrast  to  that  perfunctory  parti- 
cipation by  the  employee  in  all  govem- 
mental  and  autocratic  work.  Just  how 
such  cooperation  will  work  out  is  still  an 
unsolved  problem.  Probably  in  many 
different  and  varying  ways.  But  it  re- 
quires no  prophetic  prescience  to  see  that 
it  is  distinctly  the  economic  phase  of  the 
times  that  is  most  active.  It  will  have  to 
mean  much  more  than  two  armed  camps  of 
employers  and  employees  with  patched-up 
truces  that  respect  each  other's  rights  be- 
cause they  fear  each  other's  powers.  It 
will  have  to  put  into  reality  that  constant, 
glib,  unthinking  talk  of  the  times  that  the 
interests  of  the  employer  and  the  employee 
are  identical.  It  will  have  to  mean  much 
more  than  charity  or  passing  sentimen- 
tality. Yet  he  would  be  blind  indeed  who 
failed  to  see  the  determined  attempts  that 
are  being  made  to  bring  it  about,  or  who 
failed  to  realize  that  in  its  coming  lies  the 
hope  and  promise  of  efficiency  in  Demo- 
cracy in  industrial  life. 


INVASION  OR  INTERVENTION 

WHY   WE   WENT   INTO   MEXICO  AND  HOW — ^THE   COLUMBUS    RAID    AND   ITS  AFTERMATH-^ 
A    TEST    OF    MILITARY    PREPAREDNESS,   WITHOUT    REFERENCE    TO     THE    EUROPEAN 
WAR,    ON    THE    BASIS    OF    WHAT    CONGRESS    AND    THE     COUNTRY    HAVE    LONG 
CONSIDERED   ADEQUATE — THE     PATROL    OF   THE     BORDER    AND    THE    PUR- 
SUIT OF   VILLA — THE    DISTINCTION    BETWEEN    BANDIT-HUNTING  ON  A 
LARGE    SCALE   AND    INTERVENTION 

BY 

GEORGE  MARVIN 


THERE  was  a  reason.  Here  it 
is  in  General  Funston's  own 
telegraphic  words: 
**  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex., 
March  loth." 
"It  is  the  opinion  of  Colonels  Dodd 
and  Slocum,  in  which  I  concur,  that  un- 
less Villa  is  relentlessly  pursued  and  his 
force  scattered  he  will  continue  raids. 
As  troops  of  Mexican  Government  are 
accomplishing  nothing  and  he  can  con- 
sequently make  his  preparations  and  con- 
centrations without  being  disturbed  he 
can  strike  at  any  point  on  the  border, 
we  being  unable  to  obtain  advance  in- 
formation as  to  his  whereabouts.  If  we 
fritter  away  whole  command  guarding 
towns,  ranches,  and  railroads  it  will  ac- 
complish nothing  if  he  can  find  safe  refuge 
across  line  after  every  raid.  Although 
probably  not  more  than  i,ooo  took  part 
in  Q)lumbus  raid  he  is  believed  to  have 
about  3, OCX).  Even  if  he  should  not  con- 
tinue raids  he  has  entered  upon  a  policy 
of  merciless  killing  of  Americans  in  Mexico. 
To  show  apathy  and  gross  inefliciency  of 
Mexican  (lovernment  troops,  an  American 
woman  held  by  Villa  for  nine  days  but 
who  escaped  in  (Columbus  fight  states 
that  during  all  that  time  he  was  undis- 
turbed at  no  great  distance  from  border 
colieclinL'  a  furce  of  3.(X)o.  The  few  Gov- 
ernment troops  in  region  fled,  losing  all 
contact  with  him  and  not  even  informing 
us  as  to  his  whereabouts.  If  it  is  proposed 
to  take  action  suggested  1  recommend  no 
information  be  given  out.  ...  If 
desired  I  will  personally  take  command. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  replace  as  soon 


as  possible  from  available  cavalry  in  the 
United  States  the  cavalry  taken  from  the 
border.  -. 

FUNSTON.' 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  reason  why, 
after  three  years  and  a  half  of  more  or 
less  watchful  waiting,  we  went  into  Mexico. 
This  single  dispatch  tells  the  whole  story, 
and  it  is  told  by  the  man  who  on  March 
loth,  the  same  day  his  dispatch  was  re- 
ceived, was  given  full  authority  by  the 
President  through  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  enter  Mexico  when  and  how  he  saw  fit. 
In  code  this  comprehensive  story  came 
up  over  the  wires  from  El  Paso  to  the 
Adjutant-General's  office  in  the  War  De- 
partment at  Washington,  where  Colonel 
"Bill"  Wright  uncoded  it  and  carried  it 
down  the  hall  to  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen- 
eral Scott,  after  reading  it,  opened  the 
private  door  leading  out  of  his  oflTice  and, 
without  comment,  laid  General  Funston's 
telegram  before  Mr.  Baker,  of  Cleveland, 
O.,  who  only  the  day  before  had  succeeded 
him  as  Secretary  of  War. 

There  was  a  Cabinet  meeting  that  day. 
The  new  Secretary  attended  it  and  dis- 
cussed with  the  President  and  members 
of  the  Cabinet  General  Funston's  reasons 
for  breaking  the  long-continued  human 
embargo  on  the  Mexican  border.  The 
result  was  invasion.  On  the  17th  of 
March,  the  Senate  resolved  expressly  that 
it  was  not  intervention.  There  is  no 
question  of  the  intent  either  of  the  Exec- 
utive or  of  Congress  in  this  matter.  Their 
good  faith  was  recognized  at  the  time  even 
by  recalcitrant  Carranzistas  and  sus- 
picious  other   Americans.    Nevertheless, 


WATCHFUL   WAITING 

ring  ihc  long  pcriixj  of  watchful  waiting  along  the  border  of  Mexico  the  United  States  troops  had  ample 
opportunity  for  practice  and  mancFUvres  which  have  been  of  materiai  assistance  in  the  pursuit  of  Villa 


the  result  may  have  been  the  first  step  in 
intervention  in  Mexico. 

\\  hichever  it  was  to  be»  invasion  merely 
Of  eventually  intervention,  word  went 
hack  that  night  to  Genera!  Funston  at 
San  Antonio  giving  him  his  head.  It  went 
ack  in  exact  reverse  order  of  Funston's 
Pbpatch  from  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

•The  Secretary  of  War  directs  so  and 
and  so  -"  it  began,  and  **Signed  H.  L. 
m.    Chief   of   Staff,"    it    closed.     The 
Jjutant-Tieneral's   Office   coded    it    into 
[idcgram  to  Fort  Sam  Houston. 
Several  of  the  newspapers  at  that  time 
ted  ** feverish  activity"  in   the  War 
irtment.       To     the    credit    of     that 
jch  abused  division  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
imcnl,  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
thai    there  was  neither  fever  nor 
llu^ual   activitx    in    its  hatls  and  offices 
Wnu.  those  days.      The   reason   is  clear 
iHirh  if  the  facts  are  understotkJ,     Gen- 
Fun^tun,  commanding  officer  of  the 
jfhem  Department,  as  the  man  on  the 
t^iven  full  authority  to  take  the 
^tc     military     measures     toward 
jrrying  out   his  own    recommendations. 
was   told   that    whatever  he   wanted 
\  carrv  them  out  properly  he  could  have, 
he    wanted    the    Eleventh 
1    accordingly    the    Kleventh 
lvalr>'  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  packed 
in   twenty-four   hours   and   entrained 
Columbus,  N.  Mex.     He  said  he  might 


need  the  Fifth  Cavalry.  Some  tnx>ps  of 
this  regiment  were  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  uthers  at  Fort  Sheridan,  near 
Chicago,  and  the  bulk  of  it  stationed  at 
Fort  Myer.  Va..  across  the  ['otomac  from 
Washington.  Lieutenant  Phil  Sheridan, 
Fifth  Cavalry,  son  of  the  Civil  War  gen- 
eral, with  five  of  his  fellow  officers  and 
twenty  ponies,  was  400  miles  away  playing 
polo  at  Aiken.  S.  C.  Within  forty-eight 
hours  they  were  haled  back,  ponies  and 
all,  and  the  entire  regiment  at  its  threei 
j>oints  of  distribution  was  ready  on  the 
i2lh  to  start  for  any  point  on  the  Mexican 
border.  He  wanted  medical  units,  motor 
trucks,  and  aeroplanes.  He  got  them.  At 
Leavenworth.  Oglethorpe.  Monterey, Calif,, 
and  other  widely  distributed  points  in  the 
L  nited  States  where  orders  were  received 
for  the  dispatch  of  cavalry,  infantr>\  and 
field  artillery  units,  there  was  a  gixxi  deal 
of  increased  activity  as  a  result  of  Villa's 
raid,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  increased 
activity  and  dust  along  the  bcjrder,  but 
the  War  Department  went  on  its  way 
serenelv.  That  very  Friday  afternoon, 
March  loih,  the  President  in  his  box  at 
the  National  Theatre  was  listening  to 
Kreislers  violin,  and  that  evenin;|  the 
Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  or  War, 
were  not  in  the  least  preoccupietl  at  a  small 
dinner  party.  Remember  this  was  not 
war.  Plans  for  the  war  that  actual  inter- 
vention might  probably  mean  had  been 


* 


ACkt.ihS    Tilt     r>r-SLRT 

The  problem  of  obtaining  pure  water  for  his  troops  in  the  sandy  wastes  of  Northcrr)  Mexico  was  one  of  tbe 
chief  difTiculttM  that  confronted  General  Pershing  when  he  undcricx)k  his  pursuit  of  Villa 


A    VIEW    IN    THE    MOUNTAINS  OF    CHIHUAHtA 
Wooded  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  to  v^hkh  the  trail  of  Villa,  jflcr  his  raid  on  Columbus,  ltd 

from  the  deserts  of  the  lower  altitudes 
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Cop^yriKht  fay  W,  H.  Hanie 
EXECUTING   AN    ENEMY 

Just  over  ihe  boundary  such  gruesome  sights  as  this  have  been  of  fiequent  occurreFice  during  the  last 
few  years  and  have  kepi  alive  the  apprehensions  of  Americans  on  the  border 


drawn  up  lon^^  ago  and  only  sUghtly 
amended  from  time  to  time  by  the  General 
Staff  as  changing  conditions  in  Mexico 
exacted.     Not   being  war,   the  plans  for 
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BRINGING    IN    REFUGEES 
An  American  painol  escorting  a  band  of  Mexican  refugees  across  the  border 
into  the  United  States  during  the  internal  disorders  that  preceded  our  invasion 


invasion  were  left  ttj  Funston  on  a  general 
scheme  already  thoroughly  understood  as 
between  the  Southern  department  staff 
at  San  Antonio  and  the  General  Staff  at 
Washington.  All  the 
General  Staff  had  lo 
do  was  to  issue  orders; 
they  created  nothing, 
organized  nothing. 

The  Adjutant-Gen- 
eraFs  ofike  was  fairly 
busy  coding  and  un- 
coding  telegrams  and 
answering  the  shower 
of  applicationsfor  per- 
mission to  go  with 
the  expedition  which 
fell  upon  them  from 
mnving  picture  com- 
panies, photographers, 
and  "war"  correspond- 
ents. Next  to  Gen- 
eral Scott's  otTice.  on 
the  opposite  side  from 
the  Secretary's,  the 
Mobile  Army  Section 
of  the  General  Staff 
were  in  session  work- 
ing out  the  details  of 
movements  called  for 


THE    TLRTLE    BAY    BOGEV 

A  Japanese  warship  in  Turtle  Bay.  Lower 
California,  where,  according  lo  a  report  that  was 
later  discredited.  Jipan  was  establishing  a  naval 
base  on  Mexican  soil 


TliE    JAPANBSH       NAVAL   BASE 

Tents  of  the  f.ij  .^ho  were  landed  to 

render  aid  in  rt-iln  i  /iiama,  which  had 

Bn  '  I  ni^      ( ufilc  Bay  incident" 

for  the  reports  that  Villa's 

Clii  ...   .  .,  ..-  ,    ..  instigated  by  the  Japanese 


tary  is  a  very  short  man  and  when  he  k 

up  at  the  big  figure  of  the  old  Indian  frghtcT 
and,  out  of  the  depths  of  an  honestly  con- 
fessed ignorance  of  his  new  job,  asked  the 
General  to  consider  him  as  a  son^  both 
actors  in  the    complicated  drama  of  na- 


A    MiNE    IN    SONORA 
A    gold    and    silver    mine   of    the    Mines    Com- 
pany of  Amcrka.  approximately  2oct  miles  souf^  di 
Nogalcs.  Arif..     About    thirty-five   Americans  have 
be*fn  employed   in   operating   the   mine 

tional  defense  Icjoked  the  respective  parts 
thus  tactfully  suggested. 

Columbus  is  a  small  town  of  belwccfi 
three  and  four  hundred  inhabitants  on  the 
El  Paso  &  Southwestern  Railroad  at  that 
point  where  Mexico  shoves  a  kind  of 
rectangular  hay-window  into  New  Mexico. 
The  water  tank  and  railroad  station  which 
form  the  centre  of  the  town  are  just  three 
miles  north  of  the  border.  South  of  the 
track  and  near  the  station  was  the  camp  of 
the  Thirteenth  Cavalrv,  the  men  and  the 


» 


AN    AM  ERJ  CAN-OWN  ED 
At  Cananea,  in  the  state  of  Sonora«  about  forty  miles  from  the  American  border,  the  Grecne-Cananea  Copper 

most  valuable  American 


AN    AMLRiCAN    JNTLRLST 

The  copper  mine  of  the  Phelps.  Dodge  Company  of  New  York  at  Nacoxari,  Sonoo-    This  mine  lies  farther 

to  the  south  and  is  farther  removed  from  the  border  than  is  the  Cananea  mine 


THE    NACOZARl    COPPER   MINE 
\hi  tevoltltiofis  <d  ihc  lasl  few  years  have  curtailed  the  operations  of  such  AmeHcan-owncd  conccsikms  as 
thu  to  a  large  exicot.    Sonom  has  suifete4  les»  in  thia  respect  than  Chihuahua 
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JVUi    MADtKA    LUMBaR    COMPANY 
An  American  enterprise  at  Madera,  in  the  heart  of  Villa's  territory  in  tlie  state  of  Chihuahua 


unmarried  officers  parked  out  in  big 
**pyramidal"  tents  holding  eight  to  twelve 
men  apiece,  their  horses  stahled  near-by  in 
long,  open  sheds.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
track  0>lonei  Slocum  and  most  (►f  the  mar- 
ried officers  lived  in  frame  and  adobe  houses* 


Over  there,  also,  were  the  "Central,  '*  *'Com- 
mercial."  "Columbus"  and  "HooverV* 
hotels,  a  few  dry-goods  and  general 
stores,  a  drug  store,  and  the  inevitable 
''movies/*  Columbus  is^-and  was  before 
Villa  made  it  even  more  desolate — a  drab 
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[little  human  outpost  set  down  in  a  drab 
[landscape  of  lumpy,  sandy  desert,  spijtted 
jwith  brushwood,  soapweed,  and  cactus, 
iwhh  bare  brown  hills  for  its  skyline  south, 
EeasL  and  west.  When  the  rains  come  a 
[little  green  grass  springs  up  along  the  many 
I|;ulleys  which  years  of  rain  have  dug 
[through  this  deforested  country.     In  these 

Iry  watercourses  it  is  possible  to  c<jnceal 
|]arg?  bodies  of  troops,  and  it  was  throujE^h 

them  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  March 

^th   thai  Villa*s  raiders  stole  up  on  the 

sleeping  garrison  of  Columbus, 


In  the  first  place,  in  Columbus  there  is 
no  light:  no  electricity,  no  gas,  and  very 
little  kerosene.  On  a  dark  night  that 
part  of  the  border-land  is  darker  than  a 
Whistler  nocturne,  dark  as  the  inside  of 
your  pocket.  Between  the  Pacific  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  there  are  r,8>o  miles 
of  border  to  be  protected  on  dark  nights. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande 
El  Paso  where,  abandoning  neutrality, 
branches  off  into  New  Mexico,  the  river 
forms  a  nieaoderin*;  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  old  Mexico.     West- 


les     |i 
ts^ 


i  opyrighi  by  tJndcrwood  k  Underwood 
AFTER   THE    RAID   ON    COLUMBUS 
f  Tlie  ruins  of  ihe  Commercial  Hotel  on  the  morning  of  March  qth  after  Villa  and  his  band  had  burned  several 
buildings,   killed  nineteen   Americans,  and  wounded  many  others 


Villa  crossed  the  border  at  Gibson's  Line 
I'Kanch*  abcmt  fifteen  miles  west  uf  Colum- 
bus station,  and  from  there  made  his  way 
I  long  the  railroad  and  by  the  i^ulleys  al- 
3d\  described  thmui^h  Mtjore's  Ranch, 
:lQ5e  up  to  the  long  embankment  formed 
H'  the  abandoned  grading  of  the  North 
:ific  Railroad,  which  runs  through 
^lumbus  and  on  seven  miles  southward 
icross  the  Mexican  line  lu  Las  Palomas. 

A    very    natural    inquiry    arises    here* 

VTiy,  if  the  border  was  being  efficiently 

arolled,  was  it  possible  for  Villa  to  get 

t  a  thousand  of  his  men  across  and 

>ve  them  fifteen  miles  on  United  States 

territory    to    surprise    Colonel    Slocum's 

command?     Knowledge  of  conditions  along 

the  border  sheds  a  go<xl  deal  of  li^ht  on 

inquiry. 


ward  from  El  Paso  the  international  sur- 
veyors ran  an  arbitrarystraight  line  throuj 
the  air  to  the  I^acifk. 

You  can  see  the  river  plain  enough,  but 
you  cannot  see  the  survey.  Now,  as 
every btxJy  knows,  this  border  line  has  been 
for  many  years  a  very  delicate  and  sens 
tive  thing  and  so,  lest  there  should  be  any 
misunderstanding  about  it,  the  United 
States  Government  has  run  an  expensive 
but  very  exact  detlnition  nearly  all  the 
way  along  it.  This  definition  consists  of 
concrete  posts  stuck  into  the  ground  at 
irregular  intervals,  so  that  a  sight  can  be 
taken  across  two  of  them  at  any  point,  and 
all  connected  by  strands  of  barbed  wire 
about  four  feet  high.  Crossing  the  border, 
therefore,  means  passing  through  some  one 
of  the  "hjrder  gates"  where  panels 


I 
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OUR  SOLDIERS  ON  THE  BORDER 

I.    Members  of  the  i6th  United  Staples  Infantry  loading  supp[y  trains  for  the  use  of  the  troops  in  their 

marches  in  search  of  Villa 


CopyriKbt  by  Uiulenrood  Ac  Underwood 
A    FIELD   AMBULANCE 
PUcifig  the  wounded,  afler  Villa's  raid,  in  Th<:  ambulance  of  Tmop  G,  8th  United  States  Cavalry 
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GENERAL    VENUSTIANO   CARRANZA 
Whose   attirudt*   toward    the    American    punitive 
cxpeditinn  largely  determined  the  issue  of  whether 
that  expedition   was  to  be  merely  :m   invasion   by 
mutual  ;igreement  or  the  first  steps  in  intervention 

been  left  open,  just  as  farmers  leave  them 
open,  or  where  rails  are  resorted  to,  as  in 
fox-himting  country,  or  cutting  the  wire. 

I  hat  i.8?o  miles  of  wandering  river 
and  strai|;ht  barbed  wire  the  United  States 
Army  has  been  trying  these  three  years  and 
more  to  patrol  with  abrjul  iox^kj  troops; 
that  is,  with  nearly  two  thirds  af  the  entire 
mobile  forces;  infantry  and  freld  artillery 
.  as  a  rule  stationed  in  large  towns,  and 
cavalry  sprinkled  out  in  small  detachments 
between.  Captain  Contes,  of  ihe  IKir- 
teenth  Cavalry,  who  joined  the  General 
Staff  at  Washington  only  a  few  weeks 
prior  to  the  raid,  rode  the  border  from 
Olumbus  east  and  west  for  three  years. 
On  dark  nights  he  could  not  see  twenty 
feet  in  fmnt  of  him.  and  would  have  t<i 
I  down  and  feel  for  the  fence  or  flash  his 
ckcl  lantern  to  make  his  reckonings, 
Gmiplete  silence  made  the  darkness 
more  baffling.  In  the  deep  sand  of  that 
country  a  Mexican  pony  makes  about  as 
much  noise  as  a  cat  would  on  a  lawn.  All 
you  hear  is  the  soughing  of  wind  moving 


dimly  around,  the  Dark  or  a  dog, 
yap  of  coyotes;  sometimes  the  nnurmur 
of  a  distant  train  or  the  stab  of  a  locomotive 
whistle.  It  was  the  whistle  of  the  night 
train,  they  say,  which  gave  the  signal 
in  the  early  morning  of  March  oth  for 
Villa's  men  to  nish  the  guard  house  ant? 
begin  firing. 

On  a  night  like  that  Villa  raided  Coium- 
bus.  As  we  have  seen  by  General  Fun- 
ston's  telegram  of  March  loth,  he  had 
been  in  the  neighborhotxj  several  days 
beforehand.  The  people  in  Columbus 
knew  that  he  was  near,  and  as  an  extra 
precaution  the  guards  at  the  border  gate 
at  Baile\*s  Ranch,  three  miles  away,  and 
at  Gibson's  had  been  increased.  But  some- 
how or  other  a  thousand  Mexicans  or  so 
got  by  the  patrol.  About  180  mounted 
men  in  column  of  fours  can  pass  a  given 
point  inside  a  minute.  In  the  pitch  dark* 
ness  two  patrols  were  knifed  and  silenced 
without  a  shot  being  fired,  and  through 
the  interval  thus  created  it  could  not  have 
been  difficult  to  move,  undetected,  a  thou- 
sand unshod  ponies.    When  the  main  rush 


I  M[,',  ri,i,i  I,;.  I  h.U.rvir-.in.t  &  L*Q<icrwuud 
OI£NER,M    ALVARO   OBRECON 
Cjirranza's  chief  military  supix>rter.  his  Minister  ot 
War  and  Marine*  and  long  cansidcrcd  his  ambitiotis 
rival  for  the  presidency  oT  Mexico 
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;  the  Mexicans  despatched  the  sol- 
in  the  guard  house  on  the  edge  of  the 
K  shot  up  the  town,  cut  out  and  stam- 
1  about  thirty  horses  from  the  cav- 
sheds,  burned  the  Central  Hotel  with 

non-combatants  inside  it,  and  got 
'  with  a  moderate  amount  of  loot 
at  an  expense  of  fifty-eight  dead 
tas.  As  a  raid  it  was  successful;  as 
Ileal  disregard  of  our  protection  of  the 
;r,  it  was  significant  of  a  great  many 
;$.  Villa  chose  for  his  attack  a  town 
led  by  300  cavalrymen,  known  to 
ipplied  with  machine-gun  equipment, 

he  could  have  delivered  his  attack 
veral  other  less  protected  points.  In 
;  so  he  provided  a  perfect  illustration 
e  impotence  of  the  merely  defensive 
se  policy. 

OUR   WEAK   MILITARY    POSITION 

is  inherent  weakness  of  the  Mexican 
^r  protection  has  long  been  thoroughly 
iciated  by  Army  men,  but  not  by  the 
c,  and  certainly  not  by  Congress, 
leneral  Funston  said  in  his  telegram 
yd  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 

.  and,  as  he  can  consequently  make 
reparations  and  concentrations  with- 
leing  disturbed,  he  can  strike  at  any 

on  the  border,  we  being  unable  to 
n  advance  information  as  to  his 
sabouts.  If  we  fritter  away  whole 
land  guarding  towns,  ranches,  and 
ads  it  will  accomplish  nothing  if  he 
Villa)  can  find  safe  refuge  across  line 
every  raid." 

h,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  he  had 
d  for  attack,  made  his  plans  and  col- 
I  hi^  forces  in  a  leisurely  manner. 

he  had  delivered  the  attack  and 
«d  contact  with  the  brief  pursuit 
I  the  line,  he  withdrew  southward  in 
i|iuiUy  leisurely  fashion.    He   knew, 

every  officer  in  the  United  States 
r  knows,  that  the  Mexican  border 
br  years  been  patrolled,  not  on  the 
of  military  dispositions,  but  on  the 

of  political  influence.  As  General 
ton  said,  the  command  was  literally 
red  away  guarding  towns,  ranches, 
ailroads.  And  Villa  also  knew,  what 
nmon  knowledge  in  the  Army,  that 
ere  along  the  border  was  there  a 


single  command  equipped  for  offensive 
operations  across  the  line  into  Mexico. 

Along  that  whole  border  there  was 
actually  no  such  thing  in  existence  as  a 
supply  train.  There  was  no  such  thing 
in  the  entire  United  States  Army  as  a 
supply  train.  Down  on  the  border  they 
had  only  a  small  equipment  of  wagons 
called  collectively  field  trains  which  would 
carry  two  days'  rations  and  nothing  at  all 
in  the  way  of  organized  munition  feed. 
If  the  Army  had  had  a  supply  train;  if 
the  troops  down  on  the  Mexican  line  had 
been  equipped  for  oflFensive  operations. 
Villa  would  never  have  come  across  the 
border,  or  if  he  had,  we  could  have 
promptly  got  him  and  his  bandit  army. 

We  have  seen  that  the  sudden  test  of 
the  Columbus  raid  found  the  General 
Staff  at  Washington  prepared.  The  raid 
on  Columbus  revealed  how  unprepared 
we  were  on  the  border.  And  this  was 
rather  a  jar  to  most  of  us  who,  although 
apprehensive  of  what  dangers  the  Eu- 
ropean conflict  might  involve,  were  apt 
to  console  ourselves  with  the  comforting 
assurances  emanating  from  Congress  and 
the  pacifists  that  our  present  military 
establishment  was  thoroughly  adequate 
for  strictly  American  domestic  defense. 

A  SIX  days'  start  for  villa 

For  the  reasons  just  stated  the  Thir- 
teenth Cavalry  lost  contact  with  Villa 
right  away.  When  his  bugle  blew  retreat, 
in  the  flare  of  the  burning  Central  Hotel, 
his  marauders  scattered  through  the  dark- 
ness toward  prearranged  rendezvous  across 
the  line.  Those  that  made  off  through 
the  border  gate  at  Bailey's  Ranch  were 
pretty  well  cut  up  by  part  of  the  troop 
stationed  there,  most  of  which  had  been 
drawn  up  toward  the  town  by  the  sound 
of  continuous  firing.  Portions  of  three 
troops  stuck  together  and,  under  Major 
Tompkins,  made  a  plucky  but  futile  pur- 
suit through  the  darkness  and  glimmer- 
ing dawn  of  a  vague  and  scattering 
enemy.  From  the  time  when,  late  in  the 
morning  of  March  9th,  those  troopers 
returned  to  camp  to  the  time  when  Gen- 
eral Pershing  with  his  command  of  4,000 
men  rode  through  the  border  gate  on  to 
Mexican    soil    six    days    elapsed.    Villa. 
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then,  had  six  days'  start.  General  Fun- 
ston  waited  until  he  was  thoroughly  pre- 
pared to  send  a  punitive  expedition  into 
Mexico.  When  he  did  send  it,  it  was 
thoroughly  prepared  for  nearly  every 
possible  contingency  except  the  catching 
of  Villa,  provided,  of  course,  that  Villa 
earnestly  desired  to  get  away.  General 
Pershing  commanded  a  column  composed 
of  cavalry,  infantry,  field  artillery,  machine 
gun  sections,  mountain  howitzers  on  led 
mules,  signal  corps,  hospital  corps,  eight 
aeroplanes  with  their  transport,  and  a 
hastily  purchased  motor  truck  supply 
train  carrying  food  for  men  and  animals 
and  guns.  If  by  chance  Villa  meant  to 
stand  and  fight,  all  well  and  good;  but  if 
Villa  meant  to  run  you  might  as  well  try 
to  hunt  deer  in  the  Maine  woods  with  a 
brass  band.  Ahead  of  his  column  and  that 
of  Colonel  Dodd  worked  a  screen  of  cow 
punchers  gathered  together  from  big 
ranches  in  Texas,  from  what  was  left 
of  the  Palomas  Land  &  Cattle  Company 
and  E.  D.  Morgan's  enormous  acreage 
at  Corralitos.  In  some  respects  this  was 
the  most  useful  contingent  in  the  entire 
outfit.  Every  man  knew  the  country  and 
the  people  and  every  one  of  them  was 
trained  to  ride  and  shoot  with  hatred  of 
the  "greaser"  in  his  heart.  Properly 
handled,  they  would  make  the  best  re- 
connaissance in  the  world;  you  couldn't 
shoot  military  discipline  into  them  with  a 
battery  of  French  7$'s. 

THE    READJUSTMENT   OF    FORCES 

By  the  movement  of  Pershing's  column 
into  Mexico  from  Columbus  and  by  the 
corresponding  movement  under  Colonel 
Dodd  operating  from  Hachita,  N.  Mex., 
fifty  miles  to  the  westward,  the  border 
patrol  was  a  good  deal  disarranged  and 
upset.  Troops  of  all  arms  were  shifted 
east  and  west  in  what  quantities  and  by 
what  regiments  an  effective  censorship 
kept  us  from  knowing  at  the  time.  To 
fill  the  places  thus  vacated,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  move  troops  of  all  arms  from  their 
semi-permanent  stations  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  mere  sending 
of  a  punitive  expedition  after  Villa  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  terms  was  not  much  of 
an  undertaking;  but  at  the  same  time  to 


keep  panic  out  of  southern  California, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas  by  main- 
taining there  a  thin  veneer  of  military  re- 
assurance, after  one  third  of  the  entire 
mobile  Army  had  been  despatched  into 
foreign  territory,  was  a  good  deal  of  a 
manoeuvre.  What  was  undertaken  on 
March  15  th  was  called  invasion  but  it 
involved  the  precautionary  work  of  some- 
thing like  war. 

POLITICS  AND  MILITARY  PROTECTION 

In  one  place  nineteen  thousand  men 
look  like  a  good  many.  But  they  make  a 
precious  thin  line  strung  out  over  the 
1,850  miles  from  San  Diego,  Cal.,  to 
Brownsville,  on  the  Gulf  edge  of  Texas. 
No  part  of  that  line  considers  itself  safe. 
The  Columbus  raid  was  merely  the  last 
and  most  serious  of  a  number  of  forays 
from  Mexico  into  our  territory.  Every 
locality  wanted  protection,  and  that  local- 
ity capable  of  exerting  the  greatest  in- 
fluence through  Congressional  channels 
was  apt  to  get  numerically  the  greatest 
protection.  A  call  for  help  from  a  rail- 
road or  a  big  ranch  owner  or  a  town  like 
Laredo  echoed  way  up  north  on  Capitol 
Hill  in  Washington  and  was  eventually 
heard  in  the  State  Department.  From 
there  it  was  only  a  short  relay  down  the 
corridor  to  the  War  Department. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  condition  of 
things  and  the  determination  of  two  suc- 
cessive administrations  to  avoid  inter- 
vention at  almost  any  cost,  the  military 
situation  along  the  boundary  was  decid- 
edly weak.  So  long  as  Villa  remained 
friendly  and  the  Carranzistas  were  dis- 
armed by  recognition  and  actual  support, 
the  border  was  safe  enough.  It  took  the 
Columbus  raid  to  show  every  one  how  weak 
it  really  was. 

Every  cavalry  regiment  in  the  country 
was  already  on  the  border  before  Villa's 
raid,  with  the  exception  of  the  First, 
Second,  Fifth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth. 
Funston's  recommendations  brought  the 
First  Cavalry  from  Monterey,  Cal.;  the 
Twelfth  from  Fort  Robinson,  Neb.;  and 
the  Eleventh,  as  we  have  seen,  from  Fort 
Oglethorpe,  Ga.  On  March  22d  he  wired 
for  the  Fifth  and  Second.  When  those  regi- 
ments   had    reached    their    destinations 
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there  was  left  in  the  whole  of  the  conti- 
nental United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  not  another  regular  cavalry  hoof. 
Furthermore,  when  Funston's  infantry 
and  artillery  recommendations  had  been 
complied  with  on  the  same  date,  there 
was  left  in  the  whole  United  States,  ex- 
clusive of  coast  artillery  and  staff  corps, 
only  six  regiments  of  the  Regular  Army. 


deterrent  to  Mexican  crime.  So  might 
the  presence  of  policemen  forbidden  to 
leave  their  beats  operate  on  the  security 
and  the  criminality  of  cities.  They  had 
no  mobile  transportation,  no  supplies 
for  a  campaign,  no  reconnaissance,  no 
organized,  legalized  secret  service.  They 
were  forbidden  either  individually  or  in 
units  to  cross  the  line;  they  could  not 


COLUMBUS,  N.  MEX.,  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS 
In  his  raid  of  March  gth.  Villa  crossed  the  border  at  Gibson's  Ranch,  about  fifteen  miles  west  of 
Columbus,  under  shelter  of  a  dark  night,  and  from  there  made  his  way  along  the  line  of  the  El  Paso  & 
Southwestern  Railroad  and  by  dry,  rain-dug  gulleys.  The  whistle  of  the  night  train  of  the  E.  P.  &  S.  W. 
was  the  signal  for  Villa's  raiders  to  begin  firing.  The  abandoned  grade  of  the  North  Pacific  Railroad  was 
the  load  followed  by  General  Pershing's  column  in  pursuit.  The  figures  on  the  contour  lines  show  the 
devation  of  the  surrounding  country 


Those  19,000  men  on  the  border,  horse, 
foot,  and  guns,  were  not  disposed  as  an 
army  should  have  been:  they  were  or- 
ganized and  distributed  as  a  constabulary 
and  as  constabulary  they  were  doing  their 
work  well.  But  their  presence  along  the 
boundary  was  far  more  of  a  reassurance 
to  their  own  nationals  than  it  was  a 


even  fire  across  it  without  orders.  All 
these  long  three  years  and  a  half  they  have 
been  squatting  in  their  trenches  or  sitting 
in  their  saddles  v/atching  the  rows  going 
on  beyond  the  border.  Now  and  then  a 
stray  or  a  malicious  bullet  came  across 
and  got  one  of  them;  now  and  then  un- 
paid   and    hungry    Mexican   "soldiers/' 
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foraging  on  American  soil,  surreptitiously 
picked  off  patrols. 

At  various  places  on  the  other  side  of 
the  barbed  wire  fence  and  the  river  some 
kind  of  disturbance  was  going  on  all  the 
time.  Every  now  and  then  the  monotony 
of  riding  the  border  was  broken  by  the 
entertainment  of  something  like  a  battle 
between  the  Mexicans  which  the  patrols 
watched  with  glasses  from  the  United 
States  side  of  the  border. 

So  much  perennial  disturbance  on  one 
side  of  the  fence  was  naturally  contagious 
on  the  other,  mentally  and  physically. 
The  Columbus  raid  represents  an  acute 
stage  which  was  the  culmination  of  a  long- 
continued  state  of  disorder,  a  long  dreaded 
menace.  That  was  one  and  the  last  ex- 
treme. The  other  extreme  was  the  more 
individual  and  casual  forays,  prompted 
by  the  ordinary  incentives  to  robbery  plus 
the  local  urge  of  race  hatred.  In  between 
have  occurred  the  more  serious  troubles  of 
which  an  example  was  the  fight  at  Ojo  de 
Agua,  near  Mission,  Tex.,  where  an  out- 
post of  the  Third  Cavalry  under  command 
of  Captain  McCoy  was  deliberately  stalked 
and  shot  up  by  a  body  of  sixty  Mexicans. 
Of  the  sixteen  American  soldiers  engaged 
three  were  killed  and  eleven  wounded. 
Eight  Mexican  hats  were  found  scattered 
in  the  chaparral,  each  bearing  the  in- 
scription "The  Army  for  the  Liberation  of 
Texas."  Among  the  Mexican  bodies 
found  were  those  of  three  Japanese,  one 
of  whom  had  upon  him  papers  showing  his 
connection  with  the  notorious  "Plan  of 
San  Diego." 

"the    plan    of    SAN    DIEGO" 

This  revolutionary  compact  is  well 
known  all  the  way  from  California  to  the 
Gulf.  It  was  drawn  up  and  signed  at 
San  Diego,  Tex.,  on  January  6,  191 5,  and 
copies  of  it  in  Spanish  obtained  by  United 
States  Secret  Service  officials  are  on  file 
in  the  State  Department.  The  document 
is  nominally  a  secret  pledge  among 
Negroes,  Japanese,  and  Mexicans  to  ter- 
rorize the  border,  and  it  is  effective  only 
among  the  illiterate  peonage  on  both 
sides  of  the  line.  It  magnificently  con- 
templates the  annexation  of  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,    and    Texas,    cooperation    with 


the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  massacre  of 
every  white  North  American  male  more 
than  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  fight  at  Ojo  de  Agua  was  an  out- 
cropping of  this  state  of  mind.  There  are 
other  plans  in  existence  similar  to  that  of 
San  Diego.  And  the  upshot  of  the  whole 
matter  is  that  the  border  in  its  present 
temperament  can  never  be  a  law-abiding 
nor  a  safe  region  in  which  to  live,  or  labor, 
or  pursue  happiness.  In  the  opinion  of 
every  American  army  officer  who  has  rW- 
den  it,  leaving  the  Villa  raid  quite  out  of 
consideration,  it  is  an  unbearable  offense. 
With  no  thought  either  of  invasion  or  of 
intervention,  the  Mexican  border  ought 
to  be  cleaned  up  and  civilized.  For  these 
reasons  it  was  necessary  for  General  Fun- 
ston,  when  he  sent  10,000  men  into 
Chihuahua,  to  pull  most  of  what  remained 
of  the  mobile  army  down  into  this  inter- 
national red  light  district.  If  troops  were 
to  be  taken  away  from  Brownsville  and 
no  others  put  in  their  places  most  of  the 
people  who  lived  in  that  town  firmly  be- 
lieved it  would  be  burned  within  a  few 
days.  Suppose  General  Pershing  or  Col- 
onel Dodd,  with  the  best  of  intentions- 
it  was  thus  that  General  Funston  reasoned 
— were  to  shoot  up  a  few  Carranzistas 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  in  action 
against  some  of  Villa's  bandits.  All  north- 
em  Mexico  might  easily  get  provoked  over 
just  such  an  occurrence  and  any  weak 
spots  along  the  international  line  would 
thereafter  be  subject  to  surprise  attacks. 
Moreover,  in  the  back  of  Funston's  head 
were  reports  that  the  1.  W.  W.  had  been 
stirring  things  up  all  through  this  inflam- 
mable land,  and  there  were  always  at 
least  reasonable  suspicions,  fed  by  an 
amateur  secret  service  and  by  deserters 
in  search  of  reward,  that  German  and 
Japanese  agents  had  also  been  working 
there.  On  top  of  everything  else,  neither 
Obregon  nor  Carranza  had  ever  given  any 
convincing  proof  that  they  could  hold 
their  own  people,  nor  had  either  one  of 
them  given  the  United  States  strong 
grounds  for  faith  in  his  loyalty. 

Bearing  all  these  facts  and  fancies  in 
mind,  we  get  a  rough  idea  of  the  size  of 
the  job  faced  at  close  range  by  General 
Funston,  at  long  distance  by  the  Depart- 
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ment  in  Washington,  and  somewhat  pro- 
phetically by  a  long-suffering,  patient,  and 
much  misunderstood  Administration. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  March 
about  mobilizing  the  Army  on  the  Mexican 
frontier.  Funston's  job  was  not  that  of 
mobilization.  In  so  far  as  Congress  and 
the  State  Department  would  allow  it,  his 
troops  were  mobilized.  His  job  was  that 
of  concentration  and  the  creation  of  a 
supply  train.  On  short  notice  he  had  to 
turn  a  big  constabulary  into  a  small  army. 
Three  days  after  the  Columbus  raid  the 
War  Department  asked  for  bids  on  fifty- 
four  motor-trucks.  These  bids  were  re- 
ceived and  accepted  by  telegraph  and 
more  than  half  the  trucks  were  delivered 
at  EI  Paso,  Columbus,  and  elsewhere  in 
time  to  go  with  the  expeditions,  a  very 
creditable  example  of  eleventh-hour  pre- 
paredness, though  Congress  will  have  to 
pay  for  it  through  its  nose. 

Six  days  to  make  this  change  and  to  effect 
concentration  and  supply  was  brisk  work. 
From  another  point  of  view  the  interval 
was  also  justified  because  it  allowed  time 
for  Mr.  Lansing  diplomatically  to  clear 
the  ground  ahead  of  the  military  invasion 
of  Mexico  by  disarming  Carranza  distrust 
and  extending  to  him  reciprocal  hunting 
rights  on  United  States  territory. 

Mobilization,  therefore,  was  the  status 
quo.  Concentration  went  ahead  with 
very  creditable  speed  and  efficiency.  The 
tentacles  of  it  reached  far  away  to  Mont- 
erey, Cal.,  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  they 
started  men  moving  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
in  uttermost  New  England;  away  down  in 
the  West  Indies  the  Porto  Rican  regiment 
got  ready  to  respond  to  a  possible  call. 

SLUMBERING    PATRIOTISM   AWAKES 

The  War  Department's  sudden  interest 
in  Mexico  also  stimulated  all  over  the 
country  the  slumbering  patriotism  in 
every  state.  By  mail  and  telegram  offers 
of  service  came  in  from  every  direction: 
from  the  National  Guard,  from  aviation 
clubs,  owners  and  manufacturers  of  motor 
cars,  hospital  units,  and  rough  or  partially 
rough  embryo  regiments  of  riders. 

By  a  law  of  1906  the  railroads  are  obliged 
to  give  preference  to  moving  troops  over 
freight   or   passenger  traffic    They   did 


their  work  as  well  as  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, as  well  as  possible  with  a  shortage 
of  rolling-stock,  and  not  unprofitably, 
since,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
special  areas  and  the  straight  transcon- 
tinental haul,  they  collected  full  passenger 
tariff  for  every  soldier  carried.  It  set 
the  Government  back  between  $30,000 
and  $40,000  just  to  get  the  Eleventh 
Cavalry  out  of  Georgia  into  New  Mexico, 
the  same  amount  of  money  that  it  took 
to  coal  the  Tennessee  while  carrying  Mr. 
McAdoo's  International  Commission  down 
to  Buenos  Aires. 

THE    PROBLEM   OF    VILLA 

With  the  invasion  of  Mexico  not  a  fort- 
night under  way  it  was  idle  to  prophesy 
its  outcome  and  dangerous  to  determine 
its  character.  A  few  things,  however, 
remained  to  be  said  about  this  first  de- 
finite act  of  ours  on  Mexican  soil  since  the 
taking  of  Vera  Cruz.  For  one  thing,  it 
has  demonstrated  very  clearly  the  utter 
rot  of  talking  about  our  present  Army  estab- 
lishment as  adequate  for  defense  against 
purely  continental  contingencies.  For 
home  consumption  General  Funston's  puni- 
tive expedition  into  Chihuahua  was  sound ; 
in  the  United  States  the  people  expected 
it,  wanted  it,  got  it.  In  case  of  something 
like  war  against  a  merely  Villista  resist- 
ance it  was  also  thoroughly  and  properly 
organized,  and  stood  a  good  chance  of 
success.  With  an  embargo  on  along  the 
frontier  and  through  Mexican  seaports  any 
sustained  Villa  resistance  would  soon  break 
down  for  lack  of  ammunition.  They  had 
not  enough  cached  to  last  any  length  of 
time  in  general  operations  at  the  rate  at 
which  Mexicans  squander  it  over  the 
landscape.  Therefore,  even  if  Villa  should 
succeed  in  organizing  most  of  the  anti- 
Carranzista  north  of  Mexico  against  the 
invading  Americans  he  could  not  suc- 
cessfully maintain  much  more  than  dislo- 
cated guerrilla  campaigns  against  the 
United  States. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Villa's  whole  idea 
was  to  escape,  Pershing's  task  seemed  to 
all  Army  men  who  knew  Mexico  almost 
impossible.  Remember  that  for  twenty 
years  he  had  eluded  the  best  efforts  of 
his  own   Government   to  get   him.    He 
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had  an  enormous  knowledge  of  Chihuahua, 
Sonora,  Durango,  and  Sinaloa.  Scatter- 
ing his  command  in  those  provinces,  he 
could  presumably  have  little  to  fear  from 
American  pursuit,  only  treachery  on  the 
part  of  his  own  people.  There  were  two 
good  ways  to  get  Villa.  One  was  to  put 
a  sufficiently  large  price  on  his  head  for 
Mexicans  to  get  him.  For  some  time  this 
elusive  bandit  had  been  careering  around 
northern  Mexico  with  a  price  of  40,000 
pesos  offered  for  him,  dead  or  alive,  but 
we  must  discount  that  lure  by  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  Mexican  peso.  The  same 
amount  of  gold  dollars  would  be  a  real 
incentive.  Another  way  would  be  to  go 
after  him  the  way  General  Scott  many 
years  ago  wanted  to  go  after  the  notorious 
"Apache  Kid."  He  would  have  gone  into 
Mexico  quietly  and  out  of  uniform  on  a 
hunting  expedition  with  not  more  than  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  seasoned  men.  Ahead 
of  him  he  would  have  sent,  like  pointer 
dogs,  fifteen  or  twenty  of  Geronimo's 
braves.  In  the  still  air  of  sunset  and  at 
sunrise  a  thin  column  of  smoke  would 
have  linked  up  the  hunting  expedition's 
whereabouts  with  the  Indians  ahead  of 
them.  Once  located  the  entire  body 
would  have  been  brought  within  a  short 
night's  march  of  the  hiding  place  or  resting 
stage  of  their  object.  Thence  sheer  dash, 
surprise,  and  hard  riding.  In  all  but  the 
riding  General  Funston  himself  got  Aguin- 
aldo  by  the  same  formula. 

THE    PSYCHOLOGY    OF   THE    MEXICAN 

But  in  the  last  days  of  March  the  best 
brains  in  the  War  Department  regarded 
Villa  as  merely  an  incident,  the  particular 
incident  which  had  precipitated  a  vastly 
more  serious  condition  of  affairs.  As  we 
regard  patriotism  in  this  country  there 
was  endemically  very  little  of  that  abstract 
emotion  in  northern  Mexico.  "What 
are  you  fighting  for?"  one  of  our  cavalry 
officers  asks  a  peon.  "We're  fighting  for 
Captain  Pedro,"  is  the  answer.  So  far 
aS  principles  or  non-personal  distinctions 
are  concerned,  it  is  a  safe  generalization 
that  in  all  these  years  of  revolution  three 
fourths  of  the  revolutionists  have  never 


clearly  understood  just  what  in  the  way 
of  principle  they  were  fighting  for. 

But  this  truth  was  apt  to  be  very  mis- 
leading. The  one  thing  that  could  stir 
nearly  all  Mexico  into  something  very  like 
patriotism  was  hatred  and  fear  of  the 
"gringo,"  the  big,  rich,  underestimated, 
and  often  despised  gringoes,  who  make  up 
"Los  Estados  Unidos."  Whatever  pres- 
tige in  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
we  may  have  had  in  Mexico  in  the  time 
of  Diaz  or  Madero  we  have  now  lost; 
military  men  think  we  have  lost  more 
than  we  can  get  back  in  fifty  years,  unless 
we  win  it  back  by  war.  Most  of  the 
educated  people  who  are  capable  of  ap< 
predating  our  bona  fides,  our  patience,  and 
forbearance  have  left  the  country;  the 
professional  revolutionists,  the  peons,  and 
the  Indians  remain. 

THE    POSSIBLE    CONTINGENaES 

Now  whatever  may  be  his  shortcom- 
ings, lack  of  courage  is  not  among  the 
failings  of  the  Mexican.  He  cannot  shoot, 
but  he  can  die.  Once  he  is  really  stirred 
he  will  never  quit,  and  there  are  several 
millions  of  him  to  be  reckoned  with.  What 
the  War  Department  was  thinking  about 
in  March,  then,  was  the  possibility  of 
invasion  eventually  leading  to  interven- 
tion. If  that  should  happen  they  knew 
it  would  mean  pulling  General  Pershing 
and  his  column  back  out  of  Chihuahua 
and  going  into  Mexico  on  an  entirely 
different  plan.  Ten  thousand  men  might 
be  enough  for  a  punitive  expedition.  But 
intervention,  implying  occupation  and 
the  securing  of  peace  and  good  order  in 
Mexico,  would  mean,  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate, 350,000  men.  That  was  what 
the  General  Staff  was  thinking  about 
in  March,  not  about  Villa.  They  were 
wondering  where  they  were  going  to  get 
those  350,000  men,  as  they  thankfully 
accepted  a  resolution  authorizing  20,000 
recruits  and  listened  to  Chairman  Hay 
engineering  a  political  bill  through  Con- 
gress which  would  leave  the  Army,  as  a 
useful  national  agent  for  offensive  defense, 
practically  in  the  condition  in  which  Villa's 
Columbus  raid  discovered  it. 


SHALL  WE  HAVE  RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT? 

V.  THE  PORK  BARREL  IN  OUR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

HOW     THE     SAME     INSIDIOUS     SPIRIT    THAT    WASTES     MILLIONS     OF     DOLLARS     OF     THE 

PUBLIC   MONEY    EVERY    YEAR    RECENTLY    MANIFESTED    ITSELF    IN    CONGRESS   IN 

THE    VOTE    ON    THE    QUESTION    OF    ARMED   MERCHANTMEN 


THE  United  States  has  just 
passed  through  one  of  the 
greatest  legislative  crises  of  its 
history.  The  Congressional 
Library  has  hunted  for  episodes 
that  correspond  with  the  attempt  of  cer- 
tain Congressmen  and  Senators  to  tie  the 
hands  of  their  President  in  his  negotiations 
with  Germany  over  the  illegal  use  of  sub- 
marines. Our  legislative  annals,  however, 
contain  no  similar  incidents.  The  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress  is  the  first  that  ever 
showed  a  disposition  to  surrender  American 
rights  at  the  dictation  of  a  foreign  Power; 
the  first  that,  in  the  course  of  the  most 
delicate  diplomatic  negotiations,  attempted 
to  throw  its  influence  against  its  own 
Government  and  to  champion  a  country 
that  had  murdered  American  citizens. 

What  does  this  Congressional  attitude 
really  indicate?  In  the  last  few  months 
an  expression,  already  a  part  of  our  politi- 
cal vocabulary,  has  passed  into  the  every- 
day vocabulary  of  the  American  people. 
That  expression  is  "pork  barrel."  Most 
of  us  associate  the  term  with  pensions, 
river  and  harbor  improvements,  public 
buildings,  garden  seeds,  war  claims,  army 
posts,  and  navy  yards.  Fundamentally, 
"pork  barrel"  signifies  that  tendency  of 
the  legislator  to  do  certain  acts  that  are 
pleasing,  or  which  he  thinks  are  pleasing, 
to  his  constituents,  or  to  a  segment  at  least 
of  his  constituents. 

This  tendency  has  now  manifested  itself 
in  Congressional  meddling  with  foreign 
affairs.  In  their  eagerness  to  cultivate 
votes  in  their  districts,  particular  states- 
men have  not  hesitated  to  endanger  the 
honor  of  their  country.  Probably  a  few 
Congressmen,  in  voting  on  the  side  of 


Germany,  acted  conscientiously;  it  is 
impossible,  however,  to  regard  the  majority 
so  charitably. 

1  have  already  shown  that  Congress,  in 
its  present  organization,  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  leadership  on  a  national  scale. 
But  governments,  like  other  organizations, 
must  have  leadership.  Somewhere  a  di- 
recting mind  must  pilot  the  ship  of  state. 
The  present  Administration,  more  than 
any  in  our  history,  has  emphasized  the 
fact  that  our  system,  despite  all  attempts 
to  split  this  leadership  in  three  parts — the 
executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial 
— really  centres  it  in  one  place,  and  that 
the  White  House. 

President  Wilson  has  always  represented 
this  idea  of  the  Presidential  leadership. 
He  has  recently  given  the  Nation  a  mas- 
terly illustration  of  the  power  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate;  fundamentally,  however,  his 
conception  is  nothing  new.  His  attempts 
to  lead  his  party  represent  no  sudden 
passion  for  political  domination;  they  repre- 
sent the  convictions  of  a  lifetime.  His 
first  book,  "Congressional  Government," 
written  when  Mr.  Wilson  was  twenty-nine, 
was  a  plea  directed  against  the  pedantic 
interpretation  of  constitutional  powers 
which  has  become  traditional  in  the  Amer- 
ican mind.  His  work  on  "Constitutional 
Government  in  the  United  States,"  pub- 
lished in  1908,  before  the  White  House  had 
become  a  possibility,  even  more  emphati- 
cally  maintained    the   same   ideas. 

The  men  who  framed  the  Constitution 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Montesquieu,  a  French 
philosopher  whose  book  contained  a  fa- 
mous description  of  the  English  system  as 
divided  into  three  parts,  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial.     In  reality  this  learned 
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Frenchman  perpetrated,  all  unconsciously, 
one  of  the  greatest  hoaxes  in  history.  He 
saw  the  King  with  an  ostensible  veto 
power  on  legislation;  the  Parliament 
apparently  separated  from  this  executive; 
and  the  judicial  system  distinct  from  both. 
But  Montesquieu's  mistake,  as  political 
philosophers  have  since  pointed  out,  was 
in  accepting  surface  appearances  for  the 
fact.  For,  even  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  form  of  the  English  Constitution  was 
little  more  than  a  form.  The  King's  veto 
on  legislation  had  long  been  extinct;  and  a 
parliamentary  committee,  known  as  the 
cabinet,  was  exercising  both  legislative  and 
executive  functions.  Montesquieu's  idea 
of  the  separation  of  the  powers,  however, 
had  become  part  and  parcel  of  democratic 
political  thought — the  one  essential  of 
government  without  which  liberty  could 
not  exist.  The  framers  of  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution, therefore,  incorporated  this  ar- 
rangement as  the  basis  of  that  instrument; 
the  makers  of  the  state  constitutions  have 
followed  their  example.  Every  schoolboy 
is  now  taught  to  regard  this  separation  as 
the  one  circumstance  that  saves  us  from 
tyranny.  Mr.  Wilson,  as  a  political  stu- 
dent, was  one  of  the  first  to  submit  this 
solemn  arrangement  to  close  scrutiny — 
to  question  whether,  after  all,  it  promoted 
liberty  and  democratic  efficiency.  His 
conclusion  was  that  it  had  precisely  the 
contrary  effect.  It  merely  destroyed  polit- 
ical leadership  and  prevented  anything 
in  the  way  of  centralized  responsibility. 
It  frequently  gave  us  a  President  belonging 
to  one  party  and  a  legislature  belonging  to 
another;  even  when  the  same  party  con- 
trols both  branches,  the  tendency  of  the 
Executive  to  separate  himself  from  Con- 
gress results  in  a  divided  head.  In  the 
White  House  there  is  one  leader;  in  the 
Senate  another;  in  the  House  another 
each  jealously  regarding  his  prerogatives 
and  resenting  encroachment  or  "usurpa- 
tion." Unified  leadership  there  must  be, 
however,  somewhere,  or  chaos  rules.  The 
states  have  developed  this  leadership  in  a 
sinister  way.  In  few  have  the  executive 
and  legislative  powers  been  kept  separate, 
according  to  the  "  literary  theory."  Polit- 
ical bosses  and  machines,  developing 
outside  of  constitutions,  have  controlled 


both.  The  boss  system  in  politics  does 
provide  a  unified  leadership,  but  it  is  ir- 
responsible, unofficial,  constantly  works 
in  the  dark,  and  inevitably  produces  gi- 
gantic corruption. 

MR.    WILSON    A    BELIEVER    IN    LEADERSHIP 

As  governor  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Wilson 
introduced  this  new  conception  of  political 
leadership.  In  his  view,  the  governor  was 
more  than  a  mere  coordinate  branch.  He 
had  more  important  things  to  do  than  to 
sit  majestically  in  the  solitude  of  his  own 
office  and  view  detachedly  the  course  of 
administration  and  legislation.  His  real 
job  was  to  assert  his  centralized  authority 
in  virile  fashion  and  to  make  his  party  the 
spokesman  of  public  opinion  in  all  that 
affected  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Wilson  took  this  position  from  the  start;  he 
asked  the  votes  of  the  people  on  the  dis- 
tinct promise  that,  if  elected,  he  should 
regard  himself  as  their  leader  in  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches.  In  the 
campaign  his  opponent,  a  strict  construc- 
tionist of  the  traditional  kind,  struck  an 
attitude  and  said  that,  if  elected,  he  woukl 
be  a  "constitutional  governor."  By  this 
he  meant  that  he  would  hold  himself  aloof 
in  the  cloister  of  his  executive  power  and 
carefully  refrain  from  exercising  any  leader- 
ship. Mr,  Wilson  promptly  took  his 
stand:  if  that  was  what  was  meant  by  a 
"constitutional  governor,"  he  promised 
the  people  that  he  would  be  an  "  unconsti- 
tutional one.  He  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  For  during  his  term  as  governor 
the  leadership  resided,  not  in  an  outside 
boss,  or  collection  of  bosses,  but  in  the 
governor's  room.  He  kept  constantly  in 
touch  with  the  leaders  in  the  legislature, 
assumed  the  leadership  in  framing  the 
party  measures,  and  furnished  the  driving 
power  in  getting  these  measures  upon  the 
statute  book.  As  a  profound  Democrat, 
Mr.  Wilson  recognized  only  one  source  of 
power — and  that  was  the  people's  will. 
He  worked  constantly  in  touch  with  public 
opinion,  and,  as  long  as  this  public  opinion 
supported  him,  he  considered  himself 
completely  armed  against  all  forces  in- 
sidiously working  in  the  private  interest. 
Mr.  Wilson  carried  his  leadership  to  the 
point  of  personally  appearing  before  the 
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party  caucus  and  vigorously  and  success- 
fully appealing  for  the  party  measures. 

Mr.  Wilson  transported  this  same  idea 
of  executive  leadership  to  Washington. 
Other  Presidents,  notably  Roosevelt,  have 
asserted  a  similar  conception  of  the  office, 
in  acts  if  not  in  words:  but  no  one  before 
Wilson  had  quite  so  completely  thought 
the  matter  out.  The  Presidency  is  the 
one  political  office  for  which  the  American 
people  have  developed  anything  in  the 
nature  of  reverence.  The  President,  in 
their  minds,  is  some  one  set  apart,  breath- 
ing a  rarefied  atmosphere  and  possessed 
of  wisdom  and  power  to  which  no  one  else 
can  pretend.  Congressmen  and  Senators 
are  mere  chaff  when  compared  with  him. 
The  Congressman  represents  a  microscopic 
part  of  our  national  territory  known  as  the 
district.  Only  the  people  of  this  district 
elect  a  Congressman;  they  are  the  only 
ones  who  know  him  and  have  much  interest 
in  what  he  says  or  does.  Occasionally,  it 
is  true — and  it  was  truer  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago  than  now — a  Congressman  does 
rise  above  this  commonplace  level,  and,  by 
virtue  of  his  talents  and  character,  does 
impress  a  wider  constituency.  However, 
this  happens  only  occasionally.  The  Sena- 
tor, again,  represents  the  state.  His  posi- 
tion greatly  outranks  the  Congressman's; 
still,  his  fame  only  occasionally  extends  out- 
side the  borders  of  his  larger  community. 

HOW  THE  PEOPLE  REGARD  THE  PRESIDENCY 

There  is  only  one  person  in  the  Ameri- 
can Government  whom  all  the  people  have 
jointly  had  a  hand  in  selecting;  only  one, 
that  is,  who  represents  the  whole  Nation. 
Constitution  or  no  constitution,  the  people 
regard  the  President  as  the  head  of  admin- 
istration and  look  to  him  to  make  their 
will  effective.  A  President  is  a  success  or 
failure  according  to  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  legislative  programme  which  is 
passed  in  his  administration.  Everything 
he  does  interests  us.  What  Congress  says 
or  does  interests  us  hardly  at  all.  The 
people  look  to  the  White  House  for  leader- 
ship, not  to  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  In  reality  the  Constitution,  as 
well  as  the  popular  voice,  has  made  him 
leader,  and  in  asserting  his  leadership  he 
does  not  violate  this  document,  even  tech- 


nically. The  Constitution  makes  it  the 
President's  duty  to  recommend  legislation 
and  gives  him  the  right  to  veto;  it  is,  there- 
fore, preposterous  to  insist  that  executive 
initiative  is  "usurpation"  and  encroach- 
ment "on  the  legislative  power."  This 
contention  is  particularly  preposterous 
since  the  average  Congressman  and  Sena- 
tor notoriously  spends  his  time  not  on 
national  but  on  local  issues. 

The  successes  of  Mr.  Wilson's  adminis- 
tration find  their  explanation  in  this 
courageous  assertion  of  the  Presidential 
leadership.  When  he  has  failed  he  has 
failed  because  he  has  temporarily  aban- 
doned this  leadership  and  left  Congress  to 
flounder  about  without  a  rudder.  In 
obtaining  tariff  revision,  the  new  currency 
law,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Act — in 
practically  all  domestic  questions — Mr. 
Wilson  has  given  the  Nation  a  splendid 
illustration  of  a  resolute  captain  at  the 
head  of  the  Nation.  In  failing  to  assert 
this  same  championship  of  public  opinion 
in  the  improvement  of  our  military  and 
naval  defenses,  his  administration  has  been 
a  disappointment.  In  refusing  to  back 
up  Mr.  Garrison  and  in  letting  Congress, 
almost  without  guidance,  transform  our 
Army  into  another  gigantic  pork  barrel; 
in  retaining  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  so 
absurd  a  person  as  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels 
in  face  of  an  almost  universal  popular 
demand  that  this  post,  the  most  important 
of  all  at  this  moment,  be  filled  by  a  man 
of  great  intelligence  and  energy — these 
are  the  details  in  which  the  President  has 
proved  false  to  his  own  conception  of  his 
office.  In  his  recent  stand  for  American 
rights,  however,  he  has  asserted  once  more 
his  leadership,  with  results  that  have 
thrilled  the  Nation. 

VIOLATIONS    OF    INTERNATIONAL    LAW 

According  to  the  Wilsonian  theory,  the 
President's  duty,  in  this  as  in  all  other 
large  matters,  was  to  make  effective  the 
popular  will.  What,  then,  was  the  popular 
will  on  this  great  question  of  American 
rights?  Did  the  American  people  stand 
upon  the  unquestioned  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  or  were  they  prepared  to 
waive  these  principles  in  the  interest  of 
the   Kaiser?       This  particular  question 
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struck  deep  at  the  issue  that  lies  at  the 
base  of  the  European  war.  Whether 
Americans  should  travel  on  armed  mer- 
chantmen was  merely  a  detail.  No  one, 
not  even  Germany,  disputed  the  legal 
point  involved.  For  centuries  merchant 
ships  had  had  the  right  to  carry  defensive 
guns  without  acquiring  the  status  of  war 
vessels.  Germany  merely  contended  that 
the  point  was  academic;  that,  since  the 
development  of  new  methods  of  warfare 
made  the  old  rule  obsolete,  she  could  ignore 
it.  What  the  Central  Empires  really 
demanded  was  the  right  to  change  inter- 
national law  whenever  international  law 
conflicted  with  their  military  advantage. 
That  idea  has  apparently  dominated 
German  military  philosophy  all  through 
the  war.  Stripped  of  all  its  fine-spun 
arguments,  it  means  that  a  nation  at  war 
is  justified  in  doing  anything  to  win.  On 
this  ground  Germany  justifies  her  invasion 
of  Belgium,  the  bombardment  of  unforti- 
fied towns,  Zeppelin  raids,  the  burning  of 
Louvain,  the  massacre  and  violation  of 
Belgian  women  and  children,  gas  bombs, 
and  the  sinking  of  the  Lusiiania.  All 
these  things,  the  German  legal  authorities 
will  admit,  controverted  international  law, 
as  international  law  had  painfully  de- 
veloped through  the  centuries.  Since  such 
violation  helped  Germany,  however — or 
German  militarists  believed  that  they  did 
— ^they  were  justified.  Should  the  Ameri- 
can people  acknowledge  this  contention? 

THE    FUNDAMENTAL   ISSUE 

In  asking  us  to  waive  the  right  to  travel 
on  armed  merchantmen,  Germany  really 
asked  us  to  approve  all  the  violations  of 
international  law  committed  since  the  war 
began.  Had  Mr.  Wilson  agreed  to  this 
demand,  he  could  never  press  the  Lusiiania 
case — ^for  here  the  fundamental  point  was 
whether  Germany  could  abandon  the  ac- 
cepted rules  of  warfare  on  the  plea  of  mili- 
tary necessity.  He  would  find  himself 
prevented  from  pressing  his  demands 
against  England  for  her  violation  of  the 
laws  of  blockade;  herein,  also,  England 
claimed  that  new  conditions  of  warfare 
justified  such  violations.  Where  did  the 
American  people  stand  on  this  issue? 
What  did  public  opinion  in  this  country 


say  when  asked  whether  the  President 
should  st^d  for  international  law  or  aban* 
don  .it?  This  question  answers  itself. 
Americans  have  almost  unanimously  con- 
demned these  depredations  from  the  first 
The  American  press,  almost  with  one  voice, 
insisted  that  we  should  uphold  neutral 
rights.  Had  the  President  desired  addi- 
tional evidence,  his  triumphant  speaking 
tour  in  the  Middle  West — a  region  regarded 
as  somewhat  doubtful  on  his  foreign  pdicy 
— ^abundantly  reassured  him. 

NATIONAL    vs.    SECTIONAL    INTERESTS 

But  the  average  Congressman  does  not 
see  the  problem  in  this  comprdbensive 
fashion.  He  does  not  listen  to  the  Nation. 
He  sees  merely  a  "deestrict'';  and  hb 
chief  ambition,  unhappily,  is  reflection. 
Only  the  votes  of  his  constituents  can  keq) 
him  uninterruptedly  at  Washington.  He 
has  the  same  incentive  to  please  these 
constituents  that  the  average  salarj^ 
dependent  individual  has  to  stand  wd 
with  the  hand  that  feeds  him.  He  be- 
haves at  Washington  with  an  eye  con- 
stantly on  next  November's  dectkMi.  His 
tendency  is  to  divide  his  constituents  into 
so  many  "segments/'  each  of  which  is  to 
be  cultivated.  The  mass  of  legidatioa 
every  session  reflects  this  Gmgressiood 
psychology.  The  House  of  Conunons 
handles  only  a  few  hundred  bills  every  year^ 
whereas  our  Congress  considers  about 
30,000.  The  explanation  is  plain:  Parlia- 
ment deals  only  with  matters  of  national 
or  imperial  consequence.  The  30,000  bilb 
that  engage  the  attention  of  Washington 
have  almost  exclusively  a  political  or 
personal  character,  and  represent  the  effiwts 
of  individual  Congressmen  to  please  their 
districts.  Thus  nearly  20,000  are  bilb 
which  place  selected  individuals  on  the 
national  pension  lists.  About  $,000  pn^ 
vide  for  dredging  creeks,  rivers,  and  har- 
bors. A  mass  of  others  grant  public  build- 
ings to  communities  that  do  not  need  them. 
Others  appropriate  federal  money  for  the 
pa)anent  of  claims — ^many  illusory  in 
character— against  the  Government.  Prop- 
erly all  these  matters  are  no  legitimate 
concern  of  Congress — ^they  are  merely 
details  ci  administration  i^ich  the  execu- 
tive departments  should  attend  ta    Thb 
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tice,  however,  has  developed  in  Con- 
i  a  demoralizing  tendency  to  pander  to 
ities.  Almost  any  group  that  makes 
ise  can  attract  a  Congressman's  atten- 
A  half  dozen  telegrams  and  a  few 
rs  will  scare  the  average  G)ngressman. 

PROFESSIONAL    GERMAN    PROPAGANDA 

Mirly  every  Congressional  district, 
pt  those  in  the  South,  has  a  consider- 

proportion  oi  German-Americans, 
e  possess  far  more  than  others;  there 
Few,  however,  that  do  not  contain  a 
lin  proportion.  According  to  the  pre- 
ng  system,  these  voters  have  personal 
IS  upoti  their  representatives.  Since 
day  Congress  came  together  last 
smber,  this  German  element  has  con- 
ed an  active  propaganda.  More  ac- 
tely  expressed,  perhaps,  a  propaganda 
)een  conducted  in  its  name,  for  there  is 
10  reason  to  assume  that  the  millions  of 
ty  and  law-abiding  Germans  in  this 
try,  the  mass  oi  whom  have  testified 
lidr  patriotism  on  critical  occasions, 
ly  champion  the  cause  of  Germany 
1st  the  United  States.  There  is, 
tver,  a  professional  element  that  is 
Ltrioticaily  active.  It  seeks  to  compel 
Government  to  abandon  neutrality  in 
nterest  of  the  German  Empire.  It  has 
led  Congress  with  petitions  demanding 
mbargo  on  the  shipment  of  munitions, 
lenly  announces  its  intention  to  "  swing 
German  vote"  against  President  Wil- 
in  the  coming  campaign.  Its  main 
quarters,  the  German-American  Alli- 
,  is  avowedly  a  political  organization. 
s  spokesmen  denounce  the  President  in 
If  language;  its  emissaries  are  actively 
nooing  strength  for  next  fall's  election ; 
journalistic  advocates  are  abusing 
rica  and  its  leading  public  men  in  a 

that,  in  a  less  open-minded  nation, 
d  cause  public  disorder.  These  gen- 
en  began  to  assail  Congressmen  as  soon 
h^  question  of  armed  merchantmen 
me  an  active  one.  The  usual  "back 
"  in  the  shape  of  telegrams,  letters, 
personal  visits,  began  to  frighten  the 
al  legislators.  An  investigation — 1 
myself  seen  specimens  of  these  com- 
ications — usually  disclosed  an  identity 
irasing  and  authorship  which  indicated 


that  the  campaign,  though  active,  repre- 
sented no  great  spontaneity.  It  was 
manufactured  public  opinion  of  the  most 
diaphanous  kind.  Yet  it  had  its  influence. 
Indeed,  affected  by  this  as  well  as  by  their 
general  attitude  of  accommodation  toward 
constituents,  the  mass  of  Congressmen 
gave  way.  The  German-American  vote, 
in  their  eyes,  now  took  on  stupendous 
proportions.  Through  the  majority 
leaders.  Congress  formally  notified  the 
President  that  it  overwhelmingly  disap- 
proved his  German  policy.  An  inex- 
perienced Texan  Congressman,  hitherto 
unknown  to  fame,  suddenly  found  himself 
an  international  figure.  He  had  intro- 
duced a  resolution  which  essentially  de- 
nounced the  President's  policy,  formally 
abandoned  the  principles  of  international 
law  and  humanity,  and  enrolled  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people  on  the 
side  of  Germany.  The  question  presented 
by  the  Washington  situation  was  simply 
this:  does  the  American  Congress  stand 
with  their  President  or  the  Kaiser?  Champ 
Clark,  Senator  Kern,  Mr.  Kitchin,  the 
recognized  leaders  in  both  houses,  declared 
that,  on  a  "showdown,"  both  House  and 
Senate  would  vote  against  their  own  Presi- 
dent. Humiliating  as  the  statement  is, 
they  probably  spoke  the  truth. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PORK  BARREL 

My  point,  however,  is  that  the  House 
and  the  Senate  did  not  represent  public 
opinion.  Most  Congressmen  and  Senators 
were  thinking,  not  of  national  honor  and 
right,  but  of  a  particular  segment  of  their 
districts.  The  pork  barrel  spirit  controlled 
their  behavior — ^their  districts,  as  a  mass, 
did  not  endorse  their  attitude;  but  they 
imagined,  perhaps  mistakenly,  that  a  par- 
ticular group  of  voters  did.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  foreign  policy  of  the  Nation 
was  rapidly  going  upon  the  rocks.  The 
American  people,  because  their  Congress 
did  not  represent  public  opinion,  had  no 
political  leadership.  Germany,  which  had 
shown  some  disposition  to  acknowledge  the 
American  contention,  suddenly  changed  its 
attitude.  The  most  reactionary  thinkers 
at  the  imperial  Court  discovered  that  the 
American  Congress  was  working  on  its 
side.    It  was  then  that  Mr.  Wilson  a^pin 
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proved  true  to  his  fine  conception  of  his 
office.  As  leadership  did  not  exist  in 
G)n,gress,  American  public  opinion  must 
find  its  spokesman  somewhere.  The  wave 
of  indignation  that  swelled  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  disclosed  that  G)ngress 
was  opposing  the  finest  instincts  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Wilson  accepted  the  Con- 
gressional challenge.  He  demanded  that 
the  members  stand  up  and  take  their  side, 
either  with  him  or  with  the  enemies  of  the 
country.  The  leaders — Messrs.  Kern, 
Qark,  Kitchin — had  said  that  two-thirds 
erf  the  members  of  both  chambers  would 
vote  against  him.  Very  well,  answered 
Mr.  Wilson,  stand  up  like  men  and  do  it! 
For  himself  he  was  prepared  to  meet  the 
test.  There  was  every  reason  why  Mr. 
Wilson  could  afford  to  take  this  stand. 
The  fact  that  he  spoke  for  at  least 
90  million  Americans  made  his  strength 
irresistible.  Not  a  few  professional  agita- 
tors, but  the  hearty  demands  of  an  out- 
raged American  public — ^these  were  the 
people  the  President  was  hearing  from. 
Evidently  the  Executive  had  sufficient 
authority  for  "  encroaching"  on  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  legislature. 

Most  G)ngressmen  of  his  own  party  went 
scurrying  on  the  President's  side  as  soon 
as  he  stated  the  issue  in  this  definite  fash- 
ion. Even  Senator  Gore,  who  sponsored 
the  scuttle  policy  in  the  Senate,  foreseeing 
defeat,  attempted  to  save  his  Senatorial 
skin  by  radically  amending  his  resolution. 
The  Senate  situation  illustrated  the  ten- 
dency of  Senators  to  adjust  nicely  their 
obligations  as  statesmen  and  the  practical 
exigencies  of  domestic  politics.  Men  like 
Senators  Kern  and  Hitchcock,  although 
they  voted  for  the  President's  contention, 
made  speeches  against  it.  No  one  wishes 
unnecessarily  to  assail  the  motives  of  these 
statesmen.  Not  improbably  there  were 
those  who  talked  and  voted  from  conscien- 
tious motives.  The  official  vote,  however, 
contains  certain  suggestive  facts.  If  we 
consult  a  Government  map,  we  shall  find 
a  well-defined  zone  of  German  population. 
Outside  of  New  York  City,  the  great  states 
of  the  Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi 
Valley  are  the  great  American  Germania. 
It  includes  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
lllinob,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Ne- 


braska, and  North  and  South  Dakota. 
Of  these,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin  registered  solid  votes  in  the 
House  in  favor  of  Germany.  Illinois 
cast  eighteen  votes  in  the  Houte  for  the 
Kaiser  and  seven  for  Wilson.  Both  North 
and  South  Dakota  lined  up  against  the 
American  contention.  The  behavior  of 
Presidential  candidates,  of  the  "favorite 
son"  type,  is  similarly  significant.  The 
Senate  contains  five  men — ^Weeks,  Borah, 
Cummins,  La  Follette,  and  Sherman — who 
had  attained  some  prominence  in  this 
connection.  All  but  one — ^Weeks — took 
their  stand  against  the  President.  Senator 
Cummins  is  almost  ostentatiously  a  pro- 
German  candidate;  he  has  recently  "  cadied 
in"  a  microscopic  profit  in  the  ''Presidoh 
tial  primaries"  of  Minnesota.  The  House 
also  contains  several  men  who,  mott  or  less 
vaguely,  have  received  ''mentions"  for 
the  Presidency — such  as  Cannon  md 
Mann.  The  gentlemen  also  took  the  skle 
most  pleasing— or  which  they  thouglht  was 
most  pleasing— to  their  German-American 
constituents.  With  every  endeavor  to  be 
charitable,  therefore,  the  condusion  is  irre- 
sistible that  the  pork  barrel  tendency — thb 
time  appearing  in  especially  abhonait 
form — influencai  many  votes.  When 
every  Congressman  and  one  Senator- 
Mr.  La  Follette — of  Wisconsin,  our  banner 
German  state,  voted  against  their  President 
it  is  too  much  to  believe  that  the  ''folks 
at  home"  did  not  influence  their  action. 

This  latest  Congressional  episode,  theie- 
fore,  is  not  one  that  the  American  people 
can  particularly  rejoice  in.  It  has  served 
one  great  purpose,  however,  in  emphasizing 
once  more  the  importance  of  centralized 
leadership  in  our  governmental  system. 
Fortunately  we  had  a  President  who  fully 
understood  the  dignity  and  responsibQity 
of  his  office;  only  Mr.  Wilson's  supreme 
intelligence,  however,  saved  us  from  a  great 
national  calamity.  Under  less  commamt 
ing  leadership,  the  Nation  would  .have 
found  itself  insulted  and  disregarded,  and  a 
situation  would  have  rapully  devdoped 
that  must  have  inevitably  ended  in  war. 
When  the  history  of  these  times  b  written 
Mr.  Wilson's  heroic  stand  will  be  seen  in  the 
full  perspective  as  perhaps  the  one  event 
that  most  successfully  made  for  ] 
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NEW  Year's  morning,  1916, 
broke  at  Saloniki  over  a  spec- 
tacle of  pathetic  grandeur.  A 
driving  rain  had  settled  over 
the  city  and  the  Gulf;  yet  the 
Thessalonian  crowd  began  to  assemble  at 
an  early  hour  in  Liberty  Square.  At  nine 
o'clock  two  companies  of  Greek  infantry 
lined  up  along  the  quay.  Through  the 
mist  all  eyes  were  directed  to  a  small  war- 
ship anchored  in  the  offing.  It  was  a  de- 
stroyer flying  the  tri-color  flag  of  France, 
and  Rumor  had  rightly  reported  its  iden- 
tity. It  was  the  Mameluk  just  in  from 
Avlona,  and  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  Greek  seaport,  now  become,  by 
a  whim  of  Destiny,  a  fortress  of  the  En- 
tente Powers,  knew  that  King  Peter  of 
Serbia  was  on  board. 

The  exiled  sovereign  of  a  martyred  na- 
tion, hunted  by  the  Bulgar  and  the 
German  from  his  palace  at  Belgrad  across 
his  ravaged  kingdom;  driven  from  Serbian 
city  to  Serbian  city  into  the  perilous  alien 
snow  of  the  Albanian  uplands;  unsuccored 
by  Allies  who  had  sworn  in  their  Parlia- 
ments to  befriend  him,  even  betrayed  by 
one  of  them,  the  very  King  whose  soldiers 
now  stood  on  the  landing  stage  of  Saloniki 
at  attention,  impatient  to  do  him  honor, 
was  at  last  about  to  end  his  dolorous  long 
calvary,  a  refugee  in  the  improvised  camp 
which  the  French  and  the  British  had  es- 
tablished on  Greek  soil!  Not  an  acre  of 
Serbian  land  that  was  not  held  by  the 
enemy.  But  at  Saloniki,  if  King  Peter 
were  to  die,  his  body  would,  at  all  events, 
be  in  safe  and  respectful  keeping.  Here 
were  generals  and  admirals  of  France  and 


England.  Here  at  Saloniki  King  Peter 
would  stand  at  the  portal  of  his  ruined 
kingdom.  The  great  river,  the  Vardar, 
that  emptied  into  the  Gulf,  there  a  little 
to  the  west,  was  the  shortest  road,  now 
the  only  road,  leading  into  Serbia. 

A  small  boat  put  off  from  the  destroyer. 
The  crowd  and  the  Greek  infantry  come 
to  do  King  Peter  honor  waited  in  the 
beating  rain.  .  .  .  But  what  was 
this  surprise?  The  boat  was  not  making 
for  the  quay.  It  was  being  steered  some- 
where toward  the  coast,  well  to  the  east  of 
Saloniki.  .  .  .  Had  King  Constan- 
tine  really  supposed  that  King  Peter  had 
come  to  Saloniki  to  salute  the  Greek  flag? 
.  .  .  The  boat  moved  rapidly  on  its 
way.  Its  destination  was  now  clear.  A 
few  moments  later  the  aged  sovereign, 
bent,  broken,  enveloped  in  the  long  military 
cloak  of  a  Serbian  general,  disembarked  at 
the  edge  of  the  garden  of  the  Serbian  Con- 
sulate. One  of  the  few  eye-witnesses  has 
left  on  record  this  historic  page: 

All  the  rare  spectators  wept  and  I  myself 
was  deeply  stirred  by  the  aspect  of  this  King 
who,  ten  years  before,  in  full  force  of  life  and 
vigor,  had  received  me  in  his  Konak  of  Belgrad, 
and  whom  I  now  beheld  again,  crushed  by 
destiny,  yet  so  great  in  his  distress  that  as  he 
passed  before  us  all  heads  were  bowed,  either 
from  respect,  or  pity,  or  from  a  sense  of  shame. 

King  Peter,  an  exile  at  Saloniki;  rem- 
nants of  the  shattered  Serbian  army  and 
the  Serbian  Government  at  Corfu,  invited 
there  by  England  and  France  and  Russia — 
the  guarantors  and  protectors  of  Grecian 
independence,  the  guardians  of  its  neu- 
trality— ^but  established  there  witho\it.  tb& 
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acquiescence  of  the  King  and  Government 
of  Greece;  Mount  Lovchen,  the  "Serbian 
Olympus" — ^as  King  Nicholas  called  it  in 
January,  191 3,  in  a  famous  telegram  to  the 
Temps — ^in  the  possession  of  the  Austrians, 
that  Lovchen  which,  as  the  King  added, 
was  "more  precious  to  the  Montenegrins 
than  a  colossal  diamond  would  be";  King 
Nicholas  himself  an  exile  at  Lyons;  heroic 
Montenegro,  which  for  five  centuries  had 
preserved  its  freedom  against  the  whole 
might  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  become  the 
prey  of  the  Austro-Germans;  control  of  the 
sea  in  the  Eastern  Adriatic  from  Pola  to 
the  Bocche  di  Cattaro  in  the  hands,  not  of 
England,  nor  of  France — ^nor  yet  of  Italy! 
— ^but  of  Austria;  the  King  of  Italy,  in  the 
second  week  of  the  New  Year,  191 6,  has- 
tening back  to  Rome,  after  eight  months' 
absence  at  the  front  because,  with  Serbia 
destroyed,  the  Lovchen  fallen,  Monte- 
negro crushed,  "Sacred  Egoism" — ^as  Italy 
had  grandiosely  defined  its  principle  of 
action  in  the  early  days  of  the  war-^was 
really  in  need  of  a  confessor! 

THE  FATEFUL  "GOEBEN"  AND  "BRESLAU" 

This  is  a  list  of  grave  events.  But  it  is 
merely  the  crisp  catalogue  mention  of 
certain  fatal  links  in  one  of  the  character- 
istic sections  of  that  chain  of  Determinism 
of  which  the  first  link  is  the  entrance  into 
the  Dardanelles  on  August  10,  1914,  of  the 
two  German  battleships,  the  Goebtn  and 
the  Breslau.  No  date  in  the  World  War, 
save  that  eiXKh-making  week  of  the  battle 
of  the  Mame,  possesses  the  significance 
of  the  loth  of  August,  1914,  when  the 
Goeben  and  the  Breslau  claimed  shelter  in 
the  Dardanelles,  by  complicity  with  that 
adventurer  of  genius,  Enver  Bey.  When, 
on  the  morrow.  Sir  Edward  Grey  learned 
of  this  event,  he  telegraphed  to  the  British 
Agent  at  Constantinople,  Mr.  Beaumont, 
instructing  him  to  inform  the  Turkish 
Government  that  England  expected  the 
Porte  either  to  disarm  these  battleships 
or  to  send  them  on  their  way  within 
twenty-four  hours.  A  few  moments  later 
Sir  Edward  Grey  received  telegraphically 
from  Constantinople — ^the  telegrams  must 
have  crossed — the  news  that  the  Ottoman 
Government  had  "just  bought"  the  Goe- 
Ira   and   the   BnslamI    .    .    .    Within 


less  than  a  week  more  than  forty  mines 
were  laid  in  the  Dardandies,  and  on  Aug- 
ust 19th,  Sir  L.  Mallet,  the  British  Am- 
bassador, was  so  conmmed  as  to  the 
strange  behavior  of  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment that  he  telegraphed  to  London  ask- 
ing for  the  despatch  c^  a  British  fleet.  The 
pretext  given  was  the  prevention  of  a 
possible  coup  iTitat  "with  the  aid  of  the 
Goeben,  in  co5peration  with  the  militaiy 
authorities  under  German  influence  which, 
said  he,  "has  complete  cotttroL" 

THE   PENALTY  OF  IRRESOLUTION 

Now,  if  the  Allied  fleets  had,  indeed, 
been  instantly  ordered  to  follow  up  the 
Goeben  and  the  Breslau  into  the  Dardan- 
elles;  if,  better  still,  the  Briti^  admiial 
in  Malta  waters,  before  the  arrival  of  these 
battleships  in  the  Dardanelles,  had  obeyed 
the  orders  of  his  chief,  the  French  Admiral, 
Bou£  de  Lapeyrire— ^who  was  then  in  the 
Western  Mediterranean,  and  who  wired 
to  his  colleague,  then  his  subordinate;  that 
he  counted  on  him  to  watch  the  German 
ships— and  if  the  British  admiral  had  not 
decided,  for  technical  reasons,  after  a  long 
night's  meditation,  to  nuke  no  dfforts  to 
prevent  the  German  ships  from  passing, 
the  World  War  would  prolxibly  have 
ended  before  Christmas,  1915..  But  the 
Goeben  and  the  Breslau  entered  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  the  representatives  of  the 
Entente  Powers  at  Constantino|^  in  the 
same  breath  with  which  they  reported  to 
their  chiefs  in  London,  Paris,  and  Pttn>- 
grad  their  anxieties  as  to  the  mystifying 
machinations  of  the  Germans  and  their 
Young  Turk  accomplices,  urged  upon  their 
several  governments  every  form  of  pn- 
tience  and  procrastinatkm  in  dealing  with 
the  Turkish  Government.  The  Powers 
even  went  so  far  as  to  seek  to  conciliate 
that  Government  by  offering  to  abofish 
the  famous  Capitulations,  which,  in  some 
form  or  other,  ever  since  the  thirteenth 
century,  had  defined  the  rights  of  Chris- 
tians and  the  Europeans  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire ;  and  they  promised  to  insure  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire  its  complete  independence 
and  integrity  after  the  war.  The  lesnlt  of 
this  shilly-shallyingpolicy  of  thediploouitk 
triumvirate  of  the  Triple  Entente^  Gicgr, 
Poincar^,  Saaonoff— a  poiiqf  mUnly  eofh* 
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1  to  the  world  in  each  successive 
ment  in  a  certain  British  Blue  Book — 
inevitable.  By  the  time  M.  Delcass6 
office  on  August  26,  19 14,  the  whole 
n  cS  the  Dardanelles,  Constantinople, 
the  Bosporus  had  virtually  become 
ner  of  the  German  Empire. 

TURKEY   LOST  TO  THE   ALLIES 

irkey  was  irrevocably  lost  to  the  Allies 
n  nine  weeks.  It  was  on  November 
that  Great  Britain  declared  war  on 
ey  and  formally  annexed  Cyprus.  I  n 
dealings  with  the  Young  Turk  Gov- 
ent  the  three  Foreign  Offices,  in  fact, 
carried  guilelessness  and  longanimity 
5t  to  the  point  of  frivolity.  The 
ity  of  this  judgment  is  admissible 
one  considers  the  prodigious  conse- 
ces  of  the  policy  of  the  Powers  in 
:ion  upon  the  development  of  the 
t  War.  1 1  cannot  be  over-emphasized 
if  the  Goehen  and  the  Breslau  had  been 
lown  by  the  British  Admiral  before 
reached  the  Dardanelles,  or  that  if, 
after  these  vessels  penetrated  Otto- 
waters,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  President 
:ar6,  and  M.  Sazonoff  had  had  the 
nee  of  mind  and  the  statesmanlike 
/e"  to  force  the  Dardanelles  in  the 
erf  the  German  battleships,  Turkey 
i  never  have  gone  to  war;  the  British 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  would  never 
been  tempted  to  regard  a  Dardan- 
expedition  as  "a  legitimate  war 
►le,"  (Mr.  Churchill's  own  expression 
(  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
mber  1$,  191$),  and  the  world  would 
been  spared  the  horrors  and  glories 
illipoii  and  Anzac;  the  Fra  Angelico 
macy  of  the  Entente  Powers  in  the 
ins,  characterized  by  Bulgaria's  pro- 
an  action  and  by  the  masterly  pro- 
an  inactivity  of  Greece,  would  have 
no  excuse  for  being;  the  Entente 
rs  would  not  have  exposed  themselves 
t  ironic  taunts  of  King  Constantine: 
Balkan  policy  of  the  Allies  was  at  no 
a  very  definite  one.  .  .  .  Before 
in  bind  ourselves  to  a  fixed  and  ir- 
able  programme  we  are  desirous  of 
ing  the  programme  which  the  Allies 
drawn  up  for  themselves";  the  soil  of 
L  would  not  have  been  overrun  by 


the  German  and  Bulgarian  invader,  and  the 
bright  and  priceless  jewel  of  Mount  Lov- 
chen  would  never  have  fallen  from  the 
King  of  Montenegro's  crown. 

1  have  defined  in  a  previous  chapter 
(see  "The  Balkan  Cauldron,"  World's 
Work,  February,  191 6)  the  essential  na- 
ture of  the  diplomatic  incompetency  of  the 
Entente  Powers  in  their  treatment  of  the 
problem  of  the  Balkans.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  their  sole  aim  should  have  been 
to  maintain  the  Treaty  of  Bukharest, 
which  had  established  in  the  Balkans  a 
provisional  peace  after  the  Second  Balkan, 
or  Inter-Balkan,  War.  The  Entente  Pow- 
ers undertook,  on  the  contrary,  to  revise 
the  Treaty  of  Bukharest — though  revision 
was  tantamount  to  abolishing  it,  to  mak- 
ing of  it  a  "scrap  of  paper" — ^in  the  inter- 
ests of  a  Utopian  ideal,  the  reconstruction 
of  a  Balkan  Confederation.  This  was  in 
itself  a  puerile  dream.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  square  the  circle,  strangely  persisted  in 
by  grown  men  who  were  paid  by  three 
great  nations  to  do  the  international  busi- 
ness of  those  nations  in  a  businesslike  way. 
Moreover,  the  pursuit  of  such  a  will-o-the- 
wisp  had  an  inevitable  inconvenience 
which  should  have  sufficed  to  prevent  the 
Entente  Powers  from  embarking  on  an 
adventure  so  wild:  it  pointed  out  the  way 
to  the  German  Foreign  Office;  it  even 
seemed  to  challenge  the  Germans  to  a  tug- 
of-war  contest,  with  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria 
tied  to  the  middle  of  the  rope.  And,  in- 
deed, Turkey  fallen,  they  lost  no  time  in 
seeking  to  foment  a  third  Balkan  War. 

What  were  the  advantages,  and  what 
were  the  disadvantages,  of  such  a  plan 
from  the  point  of  view  of  German  interests? 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Central 
Powers  the  plan  for  the  creation  of  a 
Second  Inter-Balkan  War,  or  a  Third  Bal- 
kan War,  was  no  doubt  a  seductive  gamble. 
The  chances  in  favor  of  successful  conse- 
quences from  such  a  venture  were  many. 
But  there  were  immediate  grave  risks  in- 
volved even  in  the  German  plan,  and  to 
insure  its  mathematical  success  the  finest 
constructive  imagination  was  required. 

The  excellent  Pan-German  logic  of  the 
plan  we  shall  see  later  on.  Wp  shall  see 
why  the  immediate  disadvantages  were 
bravely  ignored  in  view  of  the  grandiose 
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combination  of  which  the  plan  formed  an 
integral  part.  But  for  the  success  of  this 
more  remote  grand  combination  it  was 
necessary  that  the  subordinate  plan  also 
should  be  entirely  successful,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  such  success  was  so  much  con- 
tingent on  so  many  uncertainties  that  the 
scheme  could  not,  after  all,  be  regarded  as 
other  than  merely  a  seductive  gamble. 

WHY  GERMANY  CRUSHED   SERBIA 

The  main  object  of  the  German  plan 
was,  of  course,  the  embarrassment  of  the 
Allies,  the  weakening  of  the  unity  of  the 
Coalition,  and  this  was  a  sound  strategic 
idea  enough,  for  even  if  the  Allies  held 
together,  it  tended  to  woo  them  from  their 
predominant  front — and  that,  indeed,  it 
partially  succeeded  in  doing — ^without  in- 
volving for  Germany  any  corresponding 
serious  violation  of  excellent  Jominesque 
and  Napoleonic  principles;  it  was  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  plan,  indeed,  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  heavy  work  was  to  be  done  by 
Bulgaria,  Germany  need  not  divert  too 
large  an  army  from  her  main  lines.  The 
plan,  moreover,  seemed  to  the  German 
General  Staff  to  have  not  merely  the  im- 
mediate advantage  of  crushing  Serbia,  and 
the  probable  virtue  of  distracting  France 
and  England,  and  the  possible  merit  of 
making  confusion  worse  confounded  in  the 
councils  of  the  Coalition;  it  had  as  well  the 
possible  merit  of  deciding  Rumania  and 
Greece  to  rally  to  the  Central  Powers. 
What  Berlin  forgot  was  that  the  very  suc- 
cess of  the  plan  was  bound  to  entail  incon- 
veniences of  another  kind,  inconveniences 
which  a  fineiraagination  capable  of  a  states- 
man's real  foresight  should  have  detected 
in  good  time.  It  called  for  a  checkmate, 
and,  in  consequence,  any  serious  check- 
mate— a  move,  for  instance,  of  the  Allies 
to  Saloniki,  provided  they  could  establish 
there  a  solid  base — ^was  certain  to  nullify 
all  the  political  and  most  of  the  strategic 
objects  aimed  at  by  the  fomenting  of  a 
Third  Balkan  War. 

In  other  words,  although  Austria  and 
Germany,  thanks  to  Bulgarian  perfidy  to 
the  Slav  cause,  could  no  doubt  look  forward 
to  annihilating  the  particular  nation, 
Serbia,  that  had  always  blocked  the  road 
to  the  yCgean,  real  success  in  that  "'puni- 


tive'' operation  must  be  achieved  only  at 
a  terrible  loss,  if  into  the  vacuum  of  this 
assassinated  people's  territory  flowed,  with- 
out an  instant's  delay,  the  army  corps  of 
the  Allies— or  any  other  army  corps!— 
substituting  for  the  Serbs  a  more  re- 
doubtable obstacle  still  to  the  long-pro- 
jected Pan-German  design  on  Saloniki! 
At  all  events,  it  was  singularly  to  be  want- 
ing in  imagination  not  to  foresee  that, 
from  the  sole  point  of  view  of  Austro- 
German  interests,  there  could  be  no  advan- 
tage whatever  in  facilitating  the  formatkMi 
of  a  Greater  Bulgaria,  overlapping  the 
soil  of  Macedonian  Serbia,  since  such  a 
Bulgaria  would  obviously  be  even  less 
tractable  than  Serbia  herself  had  been  for 
generations  in  helping  to  further  the  oU 
Austro-German  dreams  of  securing  an 
outlet  in  the  Mediterranean.  What  couM 
it  profit  to  Austria  and  to  Germany  to 
shatter  provisionally  the  projects  of  the 
Southern  Slavs  if  they  failed  to  secure  at 
the  same  time  the  main  object,  nay,  the 
sole  object,  to  which  deitniction  of  this 
Slav  nationality  was  subordinated? 

THE   RISE  OF  TSAR  FERDINAND 

Bent  on  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  little 
state  whose  national  idealism  had  been  an 
offense  to  them,  the  Pan-Gemians  and  the 
Hungarians  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Buda- 
pest failed,  in  a  word,  to  calculate  the 
consequences  of  their  complicity  with  such 
a  monarch  as  Ferdinand  of  Coburg,  Tsar 
of  the  Bulgars.  They  had  wantonly  Itfted 
him  to  a  dignity  that  made  him  a  far 
more  dangerous  neighbor  than  a  Peter  of 
Serbia  had  ever  been  or  had  ever  dreamed 
of  being.  They  had  also,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten,  by  the  same  token,  revived  the 
bitter,  almost  vendetta,  hatreds  between 
Bulgaria  and  Greece.  This  latter  conse- 
quence, perhaps,  was  one  that  Austria 
and  Germany  might  convince  themsdves 
to  be  not  altogether  too  unfavorable  to 
their  interests;  but  such  a  result  could 
have  no  useful  influence  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  an  exodknt 
reason,  as  far  as  it  went,  ^y  Greece  and 
Rumania  should  tend  to  draw  nearer  to- 
gether. Did  not  Rumania  perceive  al» 
ready,  in  the  excessive  expansion  of  Bul- 
garia, the  best  of  pretexts  for  remone  at 
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not  having  worked  more  actively,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  in  favor  of  the  main- 
tenance of  that  Treaty  of  Bukharest  which, 
if  it  had  not  established  a  real  balance  of 
power  in  the  Balkans,  had  at  all  events 
established  a  temporary  peace,  and  had,  at 
the  same  time,  secured  for  Rumania  a 
position  of  acknowledged  moral  superior- 
ity, just  above  and  just  outside  the  pale 
of  the  Balkan  peoples? 

The  truth  of  certain  of  these  observa- 
tions— ^the  accuracy,  notably,  that  Berlin 
had  wantonly  lifted  Ferdinand  of  Coburg 
to  a  dignity  that  made  him  a  far  more  dan- 
gerous neighbor  than  Peter  of  Serbia — ^was 
quickly  revealed  to  the  Prussian  War  Lord 
after  the  downfall  of  Serbia. 

SERBIA  WIPED   FROM  THE  MAP 

The  first  stages  of  the  Germano-Bul- 
garian  plan  had  succeeded  with  startling 
rapidity.  The  Austro-Germans  began 
their  invasion  of  Serbia  on  October  6, 
191  $.  Three  days  later  they  occupied  Bel- 
grad,  while  three  days  later  still — the  Con- 
stitutional Government  of  Greece,  the 
Venizelos  Cabinet,  having  been  forced  by 
a  coup  d'Hat  of  the  Sovereign  to  resign — 
Greece  refused  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
her  ally,  Serbia.  On  October  14th,  Bul- 
garia joined  the  pack  thirsting  for  Serbia's 
blood.  By  November  5th,  Nish,  the  second 
Serbian  capital,  had  fallen  to  the  Bulgars. 
By  November  23d,  Mitrovitza  and  Prish- 
tina  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Bulgars, 
and  the  Serbian  army  was  in  full  retreat 
toward  the  Albanian  frontier.  Within  the 
next  ten  days  Prizrend  and  Monastir  had 
fallen,  and  the  French  and  British  troops 
that  had  advanced  on  their  chivalrous  ex- 
pedition into  the  uplands  behind  Saloniki, 
in  the  forlorn  hope  of  succoring  Serbia, 
were  beating  a  hasty  and  perilous  retreat, 
parallel  with  that  of  the  Serbs,  toward  the 
shelter  cf  the  great  Greek  port. 

Thus,  within  a  little  more  than  nine 
weeks,  the  battering-ram  of  the  Austro- 
Bulgarian  armies,  and  particularly  of  the 
Bulgarian  army,  had  swept  Serbian  soil 
clean  of  its  rightful  owners.  Serbia  had 
been  so  completely  overrun  that  the 
Vienna  Government  informed  the  Wash- 
ington Government  that  the  American 
consuls  there  must  be  withdrawn,  Serbia 


having  ceased  to  be  an  independent  Power. 
Serbia,  as  a  whole,  had,  indeed,  all  but 
suffered  the  storied  fate  of  Jericho. 

Yet  now  began  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy 
a  period  of  no  less  startling  silence.  While 
the  governments  and  parliaments  and 
peoples  of  the  West  were  waiting  in 
anguish  for  news  of  the  Franco-British  ex- 
peditionary corps  retiring  before  the  Bul- 
gars on  Saloniki — the  spy-infested  metrop- 
olis of  a  doubtful  region  of  the  uncertain 
territory  of  Greece — the  Austrians  and 
the  Bulgars  and  the  Germans  and  the 
Turks  had  stopped  their  pursuit  at  the 
Greek  frontier.  They  had  called  a  halt 
close  up  under  that  frontier  on  December 
1 2th.  'Yet  every  rational  military  con- 
sideration should  have  impelled  them  to 
push  steadily  forward,  at  whatever  cost, 
in  order  to  crush  the  Franco- British  troops 
and  keep  the  promise  to  King  Constantine 
to  fling  them  into  the  sea.  But  the  days 
went  by,  and  the  weeks  went  by,  in  halcyon 
calm.  There  was  no  sign  of  activity 
either  on  the  Serbo-Greek  or  on  the  Bul- 
garo-Greek  frontier.  The  Allies,  mean- 
while, under  General  Sarrail,  were  enjoy- 
ing unhoped  for  delay  for  converting 
Saloniki  into  an  impregnable  fortress. 

THE    OMINOUS    PAUSE    BEFORE    SALONIKI 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  strange 
paralysis  of  the  invading  armies,  this  won- 
drous blunder  of  the  victorious  Germans 
and  Bulgars?  Greece,  to  be  sure,  was 
"neutral."  But  no  alleged  consideration 
of  that  sort  was  likely  to  weigh  heavily 
with  the  violators  of  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium, nor  yet  with  the  Bulgarian  oflTicers 
whom  King  Constantine  had  ejected  from 
Saloniki  during  the  Turco-Balkan  War. 
What,  then,  arrested  the  Germans  and  the 
Bulgars  on  the  Vardar,  where  the  great 
river  penetrated  into  Hellenic  territory? 
Doubts  as  to  the  jxDtcntial  attitude  of 
Rumania,  but  above  all  the  new  mood  of 
the  wily  Bulgarian  Tsar.  Ferdinand  had 
fulfilled  not  only  his  part  of  the  bargain 
with  the  German  Emperor  for  the  de- 
struction of  Serbia,  but  also  his  engage- 
ments toward  his  alienated  subjects.  He 
had  restored  Bulgarian  prestige,  which  he 
himself  had  wrecked  in  the  first  Inter- 
Balkan  War,  yet  he  now  begaia  to  smVV^- 
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In  an  incredibly  short  time  he  had  be- 
come Lord  of  Macedonia.  The  dreams  of 
his  people  had  been  fulfilled.  Greater 
Bulgaria  was  a  glorious  reality.  Sacred 
union  ruled  at  Sofia.  Once  again  the 
vainglorious  monarch  beheld  himself  the 
object  of  the  acclamations  of  a  grateful 
nation.  But  that  nation  was  exhausted 
by  the  grievous  sacrifices  of  their  last 
prodigious  military  effort.  The  Bulgars 
had  been  ready  to  die  for  the  idea  of  plant- 
ing the  Bulgarian  flag  among  the  unre- 
deemed cities  of  Macedonia  and  Serbia. 
They  were  not  so  ready  to  continue  a  war 
merely  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Hohenzollem.  Ferdinand's  personal  am- 
bitions, however,  were  still  unassuaged, 
and  of  this  fact  a  no  less  crafty  monarch 
than  he  was  aware.  William  claimed 
further  services.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  to 
Ferdinand's  interest  to  render  them?  At 
ail  events,  how  much  William  had  need  of 
him  Ferdinand  well  knew.  And  now, 
moreover,  at  last,  he  could  dictate  his 
terms.  He,  the  Coburg,  could  address 
the  Hohenzollem,  equal  to  equal.  Wonder- 
ful moment,  that  permitted  him  to  leave 
William  in  the  lurch  or  to  stand  by  him 
to  the  end!  But  if  William  meant  to  use 
him  still,  William  must  pay  his  price.  A 
new  compact  was  necessary.  Oh,  it  was 
not  merely  a  matter  of  a  field-marshal's 
baton,  and  of  military  baubles.  Those 
honors  and  decorations  must  be  made  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  Kaiser's 
solemn  complicity  for  the  attainment  of 
the  Tsar's  most  ambitious  dreams. 

THE  MEETING  OF   EMPERORS   AT  NISH 

Only  three  years  before,  during  the 
Turco-Balkan  War,  Ferdinand  had  beheld 
on  the  horizon  the  minarets  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  crown  of  Constantine  had 
seemed  just  within  his  reach.  Then  sud- 
denly the  veto  of  Russia  had  halted  him 
in  the  trenches  of  Chatalja.  Russia 
paralyzed  the  arm  already  extended  to 
grasp  the  crown.  Now  again  the  gleam  of 
that  crown — a  great  Macedonian,  perhaps 
a  great  Bulgar,  Alexander  the  Great,  had 
also  followed  the  lure  of  the  Eastern 
mirage— offered  itself  to  his  vision.  Ferdi- 
nand conceived  a  plan  worthy  of  the  solemn 
hour.    He  would  meet  the  German  Em- 


peror at  Ntsh,  in  the  birthplace  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  and  he  would  make 
pointed  allusion  there  to  the  imperial  dty 
on  the  Bosporus.  His  vok:e  would  quickly 
reach  the  ears  of  the  great  Emperor's  royal 
namesake  at  Athens,  that  King  Constan- 
tine of  Greece  who  had  coveted  no  less 
ardently  than  he  the  heritage  of  Byzan- 
tium. He  would  wring  from  William  the 
Second  a  promise  of  acquiescence  in  the 
only  plan  that  could  now  save  the  fortune 
of  the  HohenzoUems,  the  creation  of  a 
Greater  Bulgaria  reaching  from  Albojiia 
to  the  Golden  Horn. 

.  Such  was  the  significance  of  the  historic 
meeting  of  the  Kaiser  and  King  Ferdinand 
at  Nish  in  Januaiy,  1916.  The  pact  there 
sealed  was  a  revised  version  of  a  certain 
grandiose,  mysterious  project  evolved,  just 
before  the  Great  War,  at  Konopicht,  where 
the  Kaiser  met  the  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand.  When  the  Archduke  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Bosniac  schoolboy  at  Sarajevo 
the  Kaiser  exclaimed:  "Everything  will 
now  have  to  be  done  over  again!"  In 
King  Ferdinand  the  Kaiser  flattered  him- 
self that  he  had  found  for  the  dead  Arch- 
duke an  ideal  substitute.  •  •  .  But 
at  Bukharest  there  was  another  Ferdinand, 
who  still  maintained  a  sinister  silence! 
Who  knew  what  his  choice  might  be?  And 
there  at  Saloniki,  too,  were  the  French 
and  the  English,  nearly  300,000  strong. 

Yes,  there  were  the  Allies  at  Saloniki— 
two  of  them,  at  all  events! — and  if  their 
move  thither  had  been  a  curiously  hesita- 
ting one,  the  consequences  of  that  move 
now,  on  the  international  chessboaord, 
seemed  singularly  to  forebode  an  approach- 
ing checkmate. 

It  has  been  seen  what  German/s  object 
was  in  creating  the  diversion  of  a  Third 
Balkan  War.  She  counted,  at  all  events, 
on  embarrassing  the  Allies,  on  weakening 
the  Coalition  of  the  Liberal  Powers.  But 
it  was  clear  that  the  grandiose  plan  had 
not  evolved  quite  as  Germany  had  in- 
tended. When  the  Entente  Powers  per- 
ceived that  their  action  in  the  Balkans  had 
magnificently  contributed  to  the  replant- 
ing there  of  all  those  seeds  of  anarchy 
wMch  Berlin  and  Vienna  and  Budapest 
had  assiduously  watered,  when  they  saw 
that  even  they  themsdves  had  Tailed  to 
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avert  another  Inter-Balkan  war  favorable 
to  Bulgaria  and  the  Pan-Germans,  then  at 
last  the  Allied  Powers  awoke  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  Great  War.  They  finally 
saw  that  it  was  an  immense  political  con- 
flict for  the  balance  of  power,  not  only  in 
Europe  but  throughout  the  world;  that  it 
was  a  repetition,  on  even  a  greater  scale,  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  and  that,  however  little  the  sol- 
diers in  the  trenches  in  Flanders  or  Poland 
were  likely  to  understand  the  practical 
significance  of  aSaloniki  expedition,  it  was 
nevertheless  necessary,  after  the  series  of 
unspeakable  blunders  that  had  led  up  to 
the  Third  Balkan  War  and  the  destruction 
of  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  for  the  great 
Liberal  Powers  to  go  to  Saloniki  and  to 
stay  there — or  to  hand  over  the  East  for 
generations  to  the  domination  of  Berlin. 
Thus,  the  dilly-dallying  policy  of  the 
Entente  in  its  dealings  with  the  Turks,  and 
the  neglect  of  the  great  central  verity  that 
Serbia  was  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  the 
European  edifice,  were  integrally  bound 
up  with  the  facts  which  engendered  the 
events  that  led  up  to  the  terrifying  situa- 
tion of  October  and  November,  191 5,  when 
England  and  France  and  Russia  and  Italy 
seemed,  to  those  who  knew,  about  to  fall 
asunder,  when  Germany  was  ingeniously 
contriving  to  make  a  separate  peace  with 
this  or  that  signatory  of  the  Pact  of  Lon- 
don (September  $,  1914),  and  when  only  a 
complete  and  heroic  change  of  method 
saved  the  cause  of  the  Allies. 

ENTENTE   DIPLOMACY  GROWS   FIRMER 

On  December  20,  191 5,  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  made  the  following  striking  remark 
in  the  House  of  Commons:  "In  this  war 
the  elements  that  make  for  success  in  a 
short  war  were  with  our  enemies;  all  the 
advantages  that  make  for  victory  in  a 
long  war  were  ours — ^and  they  still  are. 
Better  preparation  before  the  war,  inUrior 
lifus,  unity  of  command — those  belonged 
to  the  enemy.  .  .  .  We  have  the 
command  of  the  sea,  and,  above  all,  we 
have  the  better  cause. " 

Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than 
this  statement;  but  the  strategic  advantages 
possessed  by  the  enemy  were  not  confined 
to  the  sphere  of  military  matters.    In  that 


of  diplomacy  as  well  the  enemy  possessed 
advantages  of  exactly  the  same  sort. 
Nearly  all  the  failures  of  the  diplomacy  of 
the  Quadruple  Entente  Powers  may  be  set 
down  to  their  diplomatic  non-preparation 
before  the  war,  and  to  the  belated,  round- 
about, and  discordant  activity  of  their 
several  Foreign  Offices,  and  the  lack  of 
unity  of  command  during  the  war.  The 
risks  of  such  happy-go-lucky  and  spasmodic 
action  were,  no  doubt,  diminished  by  the 
lucky  fact  that — despite  the  submarine — 
the  Allies  always  possessed  the  command 
of  the  sea,  and  that  they  were  fighting 
obviously,  as  Mr.  Lloyd-George  says,  "for 
a  better  cause. "  This  latter  consideration 
was,  indeed,  no  rfere  sentimental  element, 
but  a  positive,  material  one  in  the  case  of 
a  long  war.  But  the  truth  remains  that  it 
was  just  this  well-known  inability  of  co- 
alitions to  coordinate  their  movements 
which  partially  paralyzed  the  efficiency  of 
the  Triple  Entente  diplomacy  during  the 
first  eighteen  months  of  the  great  World 
War.  Quick,  direct,  effective  action  along 
interior  lines  was,  for  many  months,  im^ 
possible,  because  there  was  no  unity  of 
command,  and  if  the  most  eminent  mem- 
ber of  the  Areopagus,  M.  Delcasse,  decided, 
at  a  certain  heart-breaking  moment,  that 
he  could  no  longer  assume  responsibility 
for  French  diplomacy,  it  was  because  he 
had  become  all  but  mortally  exhausted  by 
the  really  distressing  spectacle  of  four 
nations  veering  and  plunging  like  so  many 
segments  of  a  Chinese  kite  to  their  common 
doom.  The  crass  self-sufficiency  of  one, 
the  petty  jealousy  or  distrust  of  a  second, 
and  the  inopportune  inertia  of  the  national 
pride  of  them  all  prevented  them  from 
working  out  an  all-embracing  common 
policy  which  would  permit  them  to  dictate 
diplomatic  strategy  to  Germany  and  re- 
lieve them  of  the  humiliation  of  following 
the  Prussian  beck  and  call,  in  dispersed 
formation,  all  round  the  planet. 

As  I  have  just  said,  only  a  complete  and 
heroic  change  of  method  saved  the  cause 
of  the  Allies.  In  three  stormy  Councils  of 
War  in  Paris,  Calais,  and  London,  it  was 
finally  resolved  to  meet  the  Balkan  ad- 
vance of  the  Central  Powers  by  the  check- 
mate of  Saloniki.  The  arguments  of  a 
Joffre  pleading  anxiously  the  interests  oC 
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the  particular  front  for  ^ich  he  was 
responsible,  the  suggestions  of  a  Kitchener 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  Balkans  to  a  Syrian 
expedition  which  would  cut  the  Germans 
from  all  access  to  the  Nile,  went  down 
before  the  double  eloquence  of  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  and  M.  Briand,  who,  having,  in 
the  spring  of  1915,  brfore  it  was  "too 
late,"  urged  upon  their  colleagues  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  immediate  Balkan  expedi- 
tion in  order  to  protect  Serbia  and  to  over- 
awe Bulgaria,  were  now  able  to  emphasize 
the  authority  of  their  counsel  by  a  vigorous 
"We  told  you  so"! 

In  these  meetings  the  Saloniki  expedition 
became  a  definite,  irrevocable  fact.  The 
several  governments  aWoke  to  the  per- 
ception that  they  were  face  to  face  with 
problems  of  world-wide  strategy.  They 
now  saw  clearly  at  last  that  the  projects 
of  Pan-Giermanism  were  the  keynote  of 
Prussian  strategy;  that,  though  the  Power 
that  had  captured  Antwerp  and  the  Bel- 
gian coast  line  had  failed  to  enter  Paris  and 
Calais,  it  was  still  logically  aiming  at 
Trieste  and  Saloniki.  it  still  meant  to 
crush  the  Southern  Slavs,  it  was  schem- 
ing to  render  Austria  only  a  German  pro- 
tectorate. It  was,  above  all,  following 
down  the  Danube  the  grandiose  Pan- 
German  perspective  of  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way, glancing  the  while  with  fixed  vision 
now  toward  Suez,  now  toward  Teheran, 
and  applauding  the  gruesome  orgies  of 
the  Turks  in  the  Armenian  highlands. 

Germany's  political  objective 

While  Germany  held  the  millions  of  the 
French,  the  British,  and  the  Russians  be- 
hind virtually  rigid  lines,  miles  beyond  her 
own  frontier,  she  was  following  out  logically 
the  whole  programme  of  her  Pan-Germans, 
as  that  programme  had  been  audaciously 
developed  in  the  works  of  a  Frenssen,  a 
Bemhardi,  a  Paul  Rohrbach,  and  pooh- 
poohed  by  an  over-candid,  over-civilized 
.world  as  so  much  harmless  fustian. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Germany 
alone  had  a  political  object,  a  far-reaching 
plan.  She  willed  her  aggression  in  order 
to  realize  that  plan  in  a  sleeping  or  in- 
different Europe.  This  superior  self- 
consciousness  assured  her  strength.  It 
was  only  little  by  little,  as  the  war  pro- 


ceeded, that  the  other  Great,  Powers 
acquired  a  dear  notion  of  the  German  plan 
and  of  the  world  interests  at  stake.  At 
the  outset,  indeed,  each  of  the  Powers,  save 
Italy,  was  fighting  for  its  life,  and  too 
preoccupied  to  give  much  time  to  medita- 
tion on  the  larger  aspects  of  the  struggle. 
The  preoccupatkxi  of  the  diffemt 
nations  by  their  urgent  national  interests 
on  their  several  f rcmts  inevitably  remained 
for  a  time  with  each  of  them  a  fixed  ideL 
Normal  consciousness  cS  the  comidete 
world  situatbn  was  obliterated.  The 
Serbian  expeditk>n  of  Germany  and  Bul- 
garia was  the  sudden  shock  that,  by  a 
natural  associatk>n  ci  ideas,  levived  the 
memory  of  the  original  cause  of  the  WofU 
War,  namely  Austria's  suggestive  attack 
on  Serbia.  Even  Italy,  who  made  her 
own  war  in  her  own  way»>and  who  ou^t 
to  have  been  expected  to  discern  the  real 
scope  of  Germany's  wanton  aggressioir, 
reached  the  light  at  a  late  hour. 

ITALY'S  HESITATION 

The  case  of  I  taly  b  peculiarly  significant 
When  French  and  British  troops  landed 
on  October  $th  at  Sak>niki,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  coming  to  the  rescue  of 
Serbia,  exposed  to  an  Austro-German  and 
Bulgarian  invasion,  it  was  not  overlooked 
either  in  Paris  or  in  London,  nor  yet  in 
Rome,  that  Italy  was  conspicuously  ab- 
sent. The  days  went  by  and  still  Italy 
remained  silent.  Even  a  portk>n  of  the 
Italian  press  put  the  question,  "Why?" 
It  was  not  easy  to  reply:  "Italy  has  not 
enough  men  to  act  beyond  her  frontiers," 
for  none  of  the  belligerents  had  more 
reserves  than  she.  Was  it  because  she 
had  not  declared  war  on  Germany?  What- 
ever the  reason,  Italy  seemed  to  say: 
"Why  aggrandize  Serbia?  But  above  all, 
why  aggrandize  Greece?  Why,  indeed, 
should  we,  Italy,  join  the  Allies?  Don't 
we  know  that  in  general  the  Triple  Entente 
seeks  to  aggrandize  Greece  at  our  expense? 
Don't  we  know  that,  in  order  to  counter 
balance  Italy,  the  Triple  Entente  has 
always  favored  the  expansKMi  of  Greece  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  even  fadlitar 
ting  a  revival  of  the  traditbnal  Hellenic 
thalassocraty?  The  access  of  Sertna  to 
the  Adriatic  is  periuqn  no  serious  menace 
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either  to  Italy  or  to  Greece.  But  the 
arrival  of  the  Serbs  on  the  coast  of  our 
inner  Latin  sea  is,  after  all,  an  event  that 
cannot  fail  to  excite  the  commercial 
imagination  of  the  Greek  trader,  and  a 
far-seeing  diplomacy  will  tend  to  dictate 
to  the  Greek  rulers  a  policy  of  particularly 
cordial  cooperation  with  the  Serbs.  Greece 
is  a  rival  of  ours,  and  she  will  fmd  it  to  her 
advantage  to  maintain  with  Serbia  a 
solid  economic  alliance,  the  counterpart 
of  that  remarkable  political  and  military 
alliance  which  proved  so  effective  in  the 
Second  Balkan  War.  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  interests  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Mediterranean,  France,  England,  and 
Russia — above  all,  France  and  Russia, 
who  are  so  dependent  for  the  transport  of 
the  Black  Sea  com  in  the  Greek  coasters 
— will,  no  doubt,  feel  that  they  are  failing 
in  perspicacity  if  they  neglect  to  do  all 
they  can  to  secure  for  Greece  a  fair  field, 
in  face  of  Italy,  for  the  free  play  of  her 
commercial  energy  and  of  her  trading 
instincts.  In  fact,  we  Italians  had,  only 
the  other  day  (on  October  17th),  an  inkling 
of  what  England,  at  all  events,  is  capable 
of,  when  she  offered  Cyprus  to  Greece! 
Turkey  agreed  in  1878  to  allow  England 
to  'occupy  and  administer'  Cyprus,  solely 
on  the  understanding  that  if  'any  attempt 
were  ever  made  by  Russia  to  seize  any 
portion  of  the  Asiatic  territories  of  the 
Sultan,'  England  would  help  the  Sultan 
to  defend  such  territories  by  arms.  In 
fact,  from  the  4th  of  June,  1878,  to  the 
$th  of  November,  1914,  when  England 
celebrated  Guy  Fawkes's  Day  by  declar- 
ing war  on  Turkey  and  annexing  Cyprus, 
Turkey  and  Great  Britain  were  united  by 
a  defensive  alliance,  the  point  of  which  was 
openly  directed  against  Russia.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  may  have  reasoned,  logically 
enough,  that  once  England  broke  her 
alliance  by  making  war  on  Turkey,  the 
guarantee  of  the  alliance,  Cyprus,  was 
abolished — the  jewel  dropped  automatic- 
ally, as  it  were,  from  the  British  Imperial 
crown.  But  an  England  capable  of  not 
picking  that  jewel  up,  an  England  capable 
even  ojf  kicking  it  aside,  while  saying  to 
Greece,  '  You  may  have  it!'  is  an  England 
against  whom  no  too  many  precautions 
should  be  taken  by  us  Italians!    We  want 


Balkan  balance  of  power,  and  we  might 
be  willing  to  back  the  Allies  in  order  to 
prevent  Bulgarian  domination  of  the 
Balkans.  Did  not  we  prove  it  in  our 
Green  Book?  But  we  do  not  want  to  join 
in  any  plan  that  will  give  Serbia  a  moral 
hegemony  based  on  the  extinction  of  Bul- 
garia as  a  nation." 

ITALY   IN    HARMONY   WITH   ITS   ALLIES 

Such  was  the  Italian  state  of  mind 
during  the  critical  hours  when  France  and 
England  were  wrestling  with  the  problem: 
"Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  remain  at 
Saloniki?"  History  cannot  blink  the  fact 
that  not  until  the  temporary  fate  of  the 
Serbs  was  sealed;  not  until  the  victories 
of  the  Bulgarian  army,  aided  by  the 
Germans,  seemed  to  forecast  the  preemp- 
tion of  the  whole  of  Macedonia  by  the 
Hohenzollems,  the  Hapsburgs,  and  the 
Bulgars;  not  until  the  most  sacred  in- 
terests of  Italy  in  the  Balkans  and  on 
the  Adriatic — the  very  objects  that  had 
driven  her  into  war — seemed  likely  to  be 
shattered,  simultaneously  with  the  down- 
fall of  Serbia  and  the  menace  to  Monte- 
negro, did  Italy  make  up  her  mind  to  act 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  Allies. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked,  to  be  sure, 
that  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  fall  of 
Serbia,  in  late  October,  191 5,  the  British 
Admiralty  announced  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  German  submarines  had  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  destroyers  of  Gibraltar, 
and  had  penetrated  the  Mediterranean. 
The  military  and  trade  routes  in  the  Latin 
Sea  were  in  danger.  A  few  days  later  a 
French  steamer,  then  a  British  transport, 
then  in  quick  succession  a  half  dozen 
merchant  vessels  were  torpedoed.  Finally, 
an  Italian  transatlantic  liner,  the  Ancona, 
was  attacked  and  sunk  off  Sardinia  while 
steaming  westward,  loaded  with  emigrants 
for  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  at  this  moment,  happily 
for  the  success  of  Italian  national  ideals, 
the  three  Powers  of  the  Triple  Entente 
had  already  become  so  irritated  with  the 
Greece  of  King  Constantine — after  having 
humored  the  Greece  of  Venizelos — that 
their  sentiments  toward  that  country  were 
as  distrustful  as  those  of  Italy  had  ever 
been.    The  course  of  events  had  thus 
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swept  the  ground  clear  for  the  deployment 
of  Italian  national  ambitions.  In  Decem- 
ber, 191;,  Italian  statesmen  had  the  best 
of  reasons  for  feeling  quite  differently  with 
regard  to  Greece,  with  regard  to  Serbia, 
with  regard  to  France  and  England,  with 
regard  to  the  whole  problem  of  the  na- 
tional conduct  of  Italy  in  the  Great  War 
than  they  felt  on  October  5th,  when  the 
Allies,  invited  by  M.  Venizelos,  landed,  for 
form's  sake,  at  Saloniki,  or  than  they  felt 
during  the  long  summer  months  of  191 5, 
when  the  same  Powers  of  the  Entente 
were  appealing  to  them  to  make  incon- 
venient sacrifices  to  Serbia  and  Greece, 
their  potential  rivals,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  reconstruction  of  a  United  States  of 
Balkany,  which  their  political  common 
sense  had  long  convinced  them  to  be  a 
hopeless  Utopia.  The  change  in  Italian 
sentiment,  due  to  the  altered  world  situa- 
tion, was  reflected  instantly  and  logically. 

SIGNOR  SONNINO'S  STATEMENT 

On  the  ist  of  December,  1915,  the  Ital- 
ian Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Signor 
Sonnino,  made  in  the  Italian  Chamber  a 
remarkable  statement.  After  having  de- 
clared that  Italy  had  pursued  in  the  Bal- 
kans its  traditional  policy,  as't^ased  on  the 
principle  of  nationalities  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Balkan  people,  and  that 
Italian  action  had  been  "intensely"  di- 
rected toward  that  end,  in  full  agreement 
with  the  Allies  (sic),  the  Minister  said: 
''And  thus  have  we  been  persuaded  of  the 
necessity  of  making  public  and  solemn 
affirmation  of  the  solidarity  existing  be- 
tween the  Allies,  by  renewing,  as  it  were, 
the  agreement  signed  by  France,  England 
and  Russia  on  the  5th  of  September,  1914, 
and  to  which  Japan  subsequently  adhered. 
Our  formal  adhesion  has  just  been  made  in 
London.  .  .  .  The  political  and  econ- 
omic independence  of  Serbia  is  one  of  the 
comer-stones  of  Italian  policy  in  the  Bal- 
kans. It  responds  to  a  vital  necessity  of 
the  very  existence  of  Italy  as  a  Great 
Power.  The  political  and  economic  sub- 
jection of  Serbia  by  Austria-Hungary 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  grave  and 
constant  peril  for  Italy.  It  would  be  the 
construction  of  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
par  economic  expansion  cm  the  opposite 


shores  of  the  Adriatic  ...  In  agree- 
ment with  our  Allies,  we  regard  as  an 
indefeasible  end  in  this  war  the  restoration 
of  the  heroic  Serbian  people  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  their  independence.  (Loud  and 
prolonged  cheering,  deputies  rising  in 
their  places  and  crying,  "Long  live 
Serbia!")  The  presence  of  our  flag  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  Adriatic  ("  Hear. 
hear!")  will  reaffirm  the  traditional  policy 
of  Italy  as  regards  Albania,  wbicb  repre* 
sents  ia-day,  as  in  the  past,  an  interest  cf 
primary  importance  for  us,  inasmuch  as 
its  fate  is  intimately  bound  up  witb  the 
equilibrium  of  tbe  Adriatic.  It  is  a  matter 
of  the  gravest  importance  for  Italy  to  maith 
tain  tbe  independence  of  tbe  Albanian  pe(h 
pie.  .  .  .  The  strategic  defense  of  the 
Adriatic  constitutes,  indeed,  one  of  the 
principal  bases  of  our  political  action. 
It  is  for  Italy  a  vital  necessity,  an  ahsdute 
necessity  of  legitimate  defense  to  aim  in 
the  Adriatic  at  a  balance  of  power  which 
will  compensate  us  for  the  unfavorable 
configuration  of  our  eastern  shore  line." 
The  upshot  of  the  deplorable  and  often 
fastidious  negotiations  of  the  Allies  with 
the  faithless  kings  of  the  Balkans  had 
thus  been  to  afford  Italy  one  more  oppor- 
tunity for  the  triumph  of  her  national 
policies.  With  quick  resolution  she  seized 
the  event.  She  signed  the  Pact  of  London, 
promising  not  to  make  peace  separately 
during  the  present  war.  .  .  .  But  sIk 
signed  it  for  compensations  of  the  most 
characteristic  "sacred  egoism"  sort.  She 
became  the  ally  of  the  Allies,  but  she 
took  Albania. 

ITALY   AND  MONTENEGRO 

Alas,  she  had  forgotten  beforehand 
to  take  Cattaro,  and  the  result  has  been 
seen — the  loss  oJF  one  of  her  best  friends 
in  Europe  and  of  one  of  the  comer-stones 
of  Italian  continental  policy,  Monte- 
negro. Yet,  when  the  Austrian  forces 
that  had  just  scaled  the  heights  of  the 
Black  Mountain  and  driven  King  Nicholas 
from  his  capital,  Cettinge,  plunged  south- 
ward through  Scutari  along  the  McMite- 
negrin  coast-line  into  Albania,  they  were, 
after  all,  only  applying  somewhat  bdatedly 
the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  so  far 
as  it  concerned  the  Montenegrin  region; 
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and  if  Italian  public  opinion  thereby  re- 
ceived a  painful  shock,  this  was  partially 
because  it  had  been  misinformed,  or 
inadequately  informed,  by  the  Italian 
Government  as  to  the  exact  international 
status  -  of  the  Adriatic  question.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  what  Austria  really  did 
when  she  captured  Scutari  and  Antivari, 
and  marched  on  Durazzo,  was  to  interpret 
Clause  29  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  in  a  some- 
what unexpectedly  high-handed  fashion. 
At  the  same  time  she  tore  up  a  very  im- 
portant but  little  known  agreement  that 
she  had  made  with  Italy  in  1909 — an 
agreement  that  had  virtually  nullified  all 
the  advantages  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
possessed  for  Austria  as  regards  the  East- 
em  Adriatic.  Clause  29  of  the  Treaty  in 
question  declared,  indeed,  that  Monte- 
negro should  be  called  upon  to  "come  to 
terms  with  Austria-Hungary  as  to  the 
right  of  constructing  and  maintaining  a 
route  and  a  railway  across  the  new  Monte- 
negrin territory";  and  by  the  same  treaty 
.Italy  had  beheld  closed  against  her  all  the 
Adriatic  doors  of  the  Balkans.  The  port 
of  Antivari  was  given  to  Montenegro  and 
all  Montenegrin  waters  were  shut  to  the 
war  vessels  of  the  nations,  yet  the  mari- 
time policing  of  the  Montenegrin  coast-line 
was  handed  over  to  Austria,  and  Austria — 
not  Italy — ^was  permitted  to  "accord  her 
consular  protection  to  the  Montenegrin 
merchant  flag." 

This  state  of  things,  so  humiliating  for 
Italy,  remained  for  thirty-one  years  the 
law  of  the  Adriatic.  In  March,  1909, 
when  Austria  raised  the  question  of  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Signor 
Tittoni,  who- was  then  Italian  Foreign 
Minister,  seized  the  opportunity  thus  pre- 
sented in  order  to  alter  this  situation. 

Germany  had  induced  Paris,  London, 
and  St.  Petersburg  to  acquiesce  in  the 
infringement  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
Italy  alone  objected.  Signor  Tittoni  in- 
sist^ that  Italy's  acquiescence  in  Aus- 
tria's action  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  previous 
fulfilment  by  Austria-Hungary  of  her 
promise  relative  to  the  freedom  of  Monte- 
negrin waters.  Italy  won  her  point.  On 
March  22d  Count  d'Aehrenthal  informed 
the    Poiwers    that    Austria-Hungary    re- 


nounced her  rights  as  defined  by  Clause 
29  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  "  in  conformity 
with  an  agreement  concluded  between  the 
Government  of  Vienna  and  that  of  Rome." 
Thus  in  this  operation,  in  which  Italy 
made  for  the  first  time  effective  applica- 
tion of  Clause  7  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  obliging  the  partners  to  that  pact 
to  concert  in  case  of  any  projected  modifica- 
tion of  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkans,  Rome 
not  only  advanced  her  project  of  ejecting 
Austria  from  the  Adriatic,  but  also  affirmed 
her  independence  as  a  member  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  likewise  prepared  the 
way  for  the  definitive  escape  from  that 
Alliance  which  she  finally  accomplished 
in  the  spring  of  1915,  when  she  denounced 
her  treaty  with  the  Central  Powers  and 
declared  war  against  Austria. 

UNITY   OF   ACTION    AT   LAST 

Nevertheless,  the  fall  of  Montenegro 
was  for  the  Italian  people  a  severe  blow. 
They  began  to  ask  themselves  if  the  Pact 
of  London  was  sufficient.  They  saw  at 
last  that  what  they  had  called  "our  war" 
was,  after  all,  part  of  the  "one-and-only" 
World  War.  The  scales  fell  from  their 
eyes.  "Give  us  unity  of  action!"  they 
cried;  "Let  us  hang  together  to  the  end!" 
In  fact,  the  revelation,  as  has  been  seen, 
was  becoming  general;  it  was  not  con- 
fined to  Italy,  but  for  Italy  it  was  par- 
ticularly dazzling. 

Now,  at  last,  before  the  evidence  of 
facts  there  was  no  longer  any  time  for 
academic  debate  of  the  question  that  had 
so  deeply  harassed  the  Consulta  before  the 
war:  "Whom  must  we  most  dread,  the 
Pan-Germans  or  the  Southern  Slavs?" 
Italy  now  perceived  that  she  had  been 
ill-advised  in  the  spring  of  1915,  to  haggle 
so  insistently  with  the  Triple  Entente  over 
the  destiny  of  that  portion  of  the  Adriatic 
coast-line  coveted  by  the  Southern  Slavs. 
She  had  compelled  France  and  England 
and  Russia  to  force  Serbia  and  the  Croats 
and  the  Montenegrins  to  sacrifice  to  her 
their  main  outlets  to  the  sea.  Would  not 
a  more  enlightened  self-interest  have  led 
her,  in  the  spring  of  1915,  to  encourage 
the  Allies  to  despatch  to  the  Danube  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  in 
order  to  help   the  Serbs   in  a  vigorous 
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offensive  against  the  Austrians,  while 
Russia  was  still  in  the  Carpathians,  and 
while  Bulgaria  still  hesitated?  If  she 
had  acted  with  this  foresight;  if,  that  is, 
so  acting,  the  Allies  had  heeded  her — 
though  the  Allies,  as  I  have  shown,  had 
hardened  their  hearts  to  any  appeal  seek- 
ing to  distract  them  from  their  dream  of 
reviving  a  Balkan  Confederation — Mac- 
kensen's  terrible  drive  in  Russia  would 
have  been  prevented  and  the  Tsar  of 
the  Bulgars  would  never  have  betrayed 
the  cause  of  the  Slavs.  But  now  the 
Italians  perceived  that,  contrary  to  the 
proverb,  bygones  are  never  bygones,  that 
the  womb  of  Time  is  big  with  bygones  that 
are  bound  sooner  or  later  to  come  to 
maturity.  The  Italians  had  annexed  Al- 
bania on  paper;  they  were  even  at  Avlona, 
and  in  the  hinterland.  But  the  Greek 
Parliament  was  cheering  to  the  echo  the 
"deputies  of  North  Epirus" — Southern 
Albania — ^finally  granted  the  honors  of 
admission  to  that  body,  notwithstanding 
the  veto  of  the  Great  Powers  at  the  Con- 
ference of  London,  and  Austria  was  almost 
at  Durazzo.  King  Nicholas  was  saying 
his  prayers  at  La  Fourvi&re  in  Lyons. 
The  Serbian  army  was  in  Corfu.  Bul- 
garia was  making  for  the  Adriatic  coast- 
line. William  and  Ferdinand  were  drink- 
ing to  the  health  of  Constantine  the  Great 
at  Nish.  What  more  natural  than  that 
an  Italian  Minister,  Signor  Martini,  should 
be  commissioned  to  seize  this  series  of 
events  in  order  to  go  to  Florence  and  to 
announce  that  Italy  would  continue  the 
war  "until,  safe  within  her  sea,  she  pos- 
sessed the  frontier  that  Dante  had  traced." 

....     Pola,  presso  del  Quarnero, 
Che  Italia  chiude  e  suoi  termini  hagna, 

("Pola,  near  the  Quarnero,  which  closes 
Italy  and  bathes  her  frontiers.")  If,  in 
the  eariy  springtime  of  191 5,  Dante  had 
been  taken  as  an  arbiter  in  the  dispute 
between  Italy,  the  Triple  Entente,  and  the 
Southern  Slavs,  the  course  of  events  would 
have  been  far  different.  Only  a  few 
months  before  this  significant  utterance 
Italy  had  claimed  a  third  of  the  shore-line 
of  the  Adriatic!  On  February  9,  1916,  the 
French  Prime  Minister,  M.  Briand,  left 
Paris  for  Rome  and  the  Italian  front,  oa  a 


visit  to  the  people  and  Government  of 
Italy  and  to  Ital/s  King.  Simultaneously 
with  the  arrival  of  the  FrencJi  Prime 
Minister  in  Rome,  the  Ga^reUa  UfficiaU 
published  a  decree  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  German  products  into  Italy:  Italy 
had  bolted  the  portals  of  the  St.  Gothard. 
On  the  evening  of  the  12th,  the  Rome  news- 
papers contained  an  official  note  stating 
that  a  conference  had  been  held  that 
morning  between  the  French  Prime  Mints- 
ter,  M.  Briand,  M.  Bourgeois,  Minister  of 
State,  M.  Barr&re,  the  French  Ambassador, 
and  the  Italian  Ministers,  Signors  Salandra 
and  Sonnino.  At  that  conference  an 
agreement  had  been  reached  "as  to  the 
necessity  of  a  closer  codrdination  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Allies,  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing a  perfect  unity  of  action  and  to  con- 
vening in  Paris  as  soon  as  possible  a 
Conference  of  the  Allies."  "The  labors 
of  this  Conference,"  continued  the  Note. 
"will  be  preceded  by  a  preliminary  reunion 
of  the  General  Staifs."  At  noon  cm  the 
same  day,  in  the  great  hall  €i  the  Vilb^ 
Umberto,  the  Ministers  already  named 
and  the  Ambassadors  of  the  four  Powtn 
that  had  signed  with  Italy  the  solemn 
Pact  of  London  sat  down  to  a  mennormble 
banquet.  At  the  close  of  the  banquet* 
Signor  Salandra  rose  and  declared  amid 
cheers  that  "the  two  sister  nations  had 
rediscovered  (sic)  one  another,"  and  he 
added:  "The  efforts  of  the  Allied  Govern* 
ments,  acting  in  wise  concert  both  in  the 
political  and  in  the  military  spheres,  are 
supported  by  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
peoples,  whose  determination  to  win  is 
bound  to  shatter  all  obstacles.''  M. 
Briand  replied:  "Among  our  enemies  the 
coordination  of  effort  is  dictated  and  im- 
posed by  their  very  geographical  con- 
ditions. In  the  camp  of  the  Allies  such 
coordination  could  only  be  the  result  of 
a  higher  inspiration  and  of  a  deliberate 
will,  conscious  of  its  duties  in  the  service 
of  the  noblest  of  ideals." 

Evidently,  "Sacred  Union"  had  ac- 
quired a  new  sense  and  had  found  its 
"confessor."  Time  and  the  Force  of 
Things  had  done  their  work«  Inter- 
national Union  was  now  the  watchword. 
•  .  .  One  more  turn  of  the  screw  and 
Italy  would  be  at  war  with  Gemuuqr. 
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SOUND    BUSINESS     POLICY    OF     PAYING     EMPLOYEES    AS    MUCH     AS    POSSIBLE — ^THE 
FECT  ON   THE   HEALTH,   SPIRITS,    AND   PRODUCTIVE   CAPACITY  OF  THE   WORKERS 
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""^^NCE  we  see  in  the  relation 
\  of  capital  to  labor  the 
I  relation  of  man  to  man, 
M  and  see  it  clearly,  we  can 
— ^^  approach  our  labor  prob- 
intelligently.  The  human  element 
lor  is  by  far  the  most  important  in 
»s  and  industry — and  usually  the 
:o  be  considered.  Most  employers 
of  everything  else  first.  They  go 
at  pains  to  select  a  proper  location 
iieir  factory  or  their  store.  They 
I  the  best  modem  machinery  and 
nent.  They  endeavor  to  make  sure 
nple  capital  for  operation.  They 
le  abundant  supplies  of  material. 
arrange  for  adequate  transportation 
ies.  They  study  their  market.  For 
things  they  will  hire  experienced  and 
niced  managers  and  advisers;  they 
iven  spend  money  on  what  they  call 
ncy.  Then  they  will  announce  that 
liave  so  many  "jobs"  open  for  any- 
who  wants  them  at  such-and-such  a 
if  pay;  and  from  that  day  on  their 
•yees  mean  no  more  to  them  than  a 
D  number  of  "hands"  whose  exist- 
is  human  beings  is  remembered  only 
ih  the  periodical  necessity  of  signing 
"  roll.  But  if  they  employ  horses 
urill  insist  that  the  horses  be  kept  in 
working  condition. 
s  a  hopeful  sign  that  more  and  more 
ycrs,  hitherto  apparently  indifferent 
needs,  feelings,  health,  and  happiness 
nr  men,  are  manifesting  an  interest 
ifarc  work.  They  are  contributing 
liberally  to  charities,  some  of  which, 
oxical  as  it  is,  may  be  called  upon 
re  for  their  own  workmen  or  their 
nen's  families;  they  are  financing 
promoting  welfare  organizations  in 
own  plants;  they  are  making  im- 
ments  in  factory  conditions;  if  sta- 


tistics are  worth  anything,  the  income  of 
the  average  wage-earner  is  steadily  rising. 
But  all  this  is  only  a  beginning  of  what 
industry  and  business  should  and  can  and 
will,  1  believe,  eventually  do  by  way  of 
combating  poverty  and  ameliorating  social 
unrest.  It  is  not  charity  that  is  needed  to 
make  self-supporting  and  self-respecting 
citizens:  it  is  work  and  a  living  wage. 

What  is  a  living  wage?  It  certainly  is 
not  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age laborer  used  to  get  less  than  he  gets 
now,  encouraging  though  that  may  seem 
to  be.  It  is  not  the  average  wage  that 
counts  with  the  individual  workman; 
it  is  what  he,  as  an  individual,  actually 
receives.  What  is  his  "bit"?  If  it  is 
not  enough  to  provide  properly  for  his 
wife  and  family  and  give  them  some  of  the 
comforts  of  life  it  ought  to  be,  and  we  may 
expect  to  hear  from  him  until  it  is.  Some- 
times when  1  look  at  the  palace  of  a 
merchant  prince  or  an  industrial  magnate 
whose  employees  are  living  within  reach- 
ing distance  of  the  bread  line  1  wonder 
that  we  do  not  hear  about  it  much 
more  frequently  than  we  do. 

1  am  not  talking  pure  philanthropy  now, 
good  as  that  is,  nor  even  justice,  good  as 
that  is.  1  am  talking  sound  business  as 
1  understand  it.  It  is  my  experience  that 
it  pays  to  pay  good  wages.  It  pays  be- 
cause a  workman  is  a  human  being  and 
will  work  harder  to  make  a  high  wage 
than  a  low  one.  We  have  proved  that  in 
the  Ford  Motor  Company.  We  have 
done  more  business  and  made  larger 
profits  while  paying  our  employees  five 
dollars  a  day  or  more  than  we  ever  did 
in  the  days  of  lower  wages. 

At  this  point,  of  course,  1  meet  the  usual 
criticism  that  "everybody  cannot  do  what 
the  Ford  company  does."  I  am  quite 
aware  of  that  fact  and  quite  as  insisteixt 
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on  my  argument.  I  am  not  arguing  that 
every  employer  should  pay  a  five-dollar- 
.a-day  wage.  I  am  not  attempting  to 
prescribe  any  stated  wage  for  all  employers 
to  pay  or  for  any  individual  employer  to 
pay.  1  am  simply  arguing  that  as  a 
general  rule  in  any  well  organized  plant, 
the  higher  the  wages  paid  the  better  the 
work  is  bound  to  be— -better  in  quality 
of  product  and  better  in  volume  of  pro- 
duction. The  employer  who  assumes  that 
he  can  get  the  best  possible  service  from 
his  employees  by  paying  the  lowest  wage 
they  will  work  for  is  unquestionably  right 
in  his  theory  that  every  man  who  sells  his 
service  should  render  his  employer  the 
best  service  he  can;  but  that  employer 
neglects  the  all-important  human  element 
in  labor.  The  employee  may  actually  do 
his  best ;  but  if  he  is  not  in  good  health,  if 
some  member  of  his  family  is  ill,  if  his 
mind  and  his  nerves  are  distraught  with 
any  one  of  a  thousand  anxieties  incident 
to  comparative  penury,  he  cannot  do  his 
best  no  matter  how  he  tries.  Men  with 
any  sense  of  service  or  responsibility  to 
duty  are  simply  not  built  otherwise.  Or 
the  employee  may  be  free  of  all  anxiety, 
he  may  think  he  is  doing  an  honest  day's 
work,  he  may  be  earning  all  his  employer 
expects  him  to  earn  for  his  wage,  and  still 
he  may  not  be  producing  the  best  that  is 
in  him.  He  needs  an  incentive  to  freshen 
his  interest  and  arouse  his  ambition. 
That  is  the  human  element  in  labor,  too. 
You  can  drive  a  horse  or  you  can  speed  up 
a  machine,  but  if  you  are  going  to  get  the 
best  possible  service  from  a  wage  worker 
you  must  remember  he  is  a  man  and  treat 
him  as  a  man.  That  is  why  no  concern 
ever  shared  its  profits  with  a  horse  or  a 
machine,  but  only  with  its  men. 

And  yet,  when  1  argue  that  employers 
should  pay  their  employees  as  liberally 
as  is  reasonably  possible,  1  am  told  that  if 
the  more  successful  employers  in  any  line 
of  manufacture  or  merchandising  were  to 
pay  such  wages  as  they  could  afford  to 
pay,  some  employees  would  be  getting 
more  than  other  employees  in  the  same 
line  of  work.  This,  we  hear,  would  amount 
to  injustice.  The  labor  market  would 
be  so  disturbed  that  our  whole  industrial 
system  woukl  be  knocked  out  of  gear.    I 


confess  I  am  not  very  much  alarmed 
about  our  industrial  system  on  that  score 
— else  I  might  be  wcmried  over  the  equal 
injustice  of  paying  larger  returns  to  capital 
from  some  factories  than  from  others 
in  the  same  line  of  productkm.  I  am  more 
alarmed  about  an  industrial  system  that 
fails  to  protect  the  man  engaged  in  it 
against  want,  temporary  or  permanent, 
against  unemployment,  against  sickness, 
or  against  old  age.  That  is  the  kind  of  an 
industrial  system  that  breeds  discontent 
and  unhappiness  and  strikes  and  all 
manner  of  wasteful  wars  between  capital 
and  labor.  We  were  not  always  aUe  to 
pay  five  dollars  a  day  in  the  Ford  coin* 
pany,  but  from  the  day  we  began  busmesi 
we  always  paid  better  than  the  prevailing 
wage  for  automobile  workers,  and  during 
my  thirteen  years  as  general  manager  ve 
never  encountered  a  serious  strike. 

DO  HIGHER  WAGES  FOMENT  TROUBLE? 

To  this  policy  another  objection  is 
raised.  We  are  told  that  it  is  unfair  to 
other  manufacturers  who  are  desirous  of 
conducting  a  legitimate  taisiness  for  any 
concern  to  pay  such  high  wages  as  to 
create  discontent  and  foment  labor  traubk 
in  other  factories  that  cannot  pay  as  wdL 
We  are  told  that  the  workingman  is  in* 
clined  to  believe  that  if  one  concern  can 
pay  more  another  can,  and  that  he  wiD 
always  be  dissatisfied  with  the  empk^cr 
who  does  not  pay  the  highest  wage.  De- 
troit employers  can  testify  that  no  sock 
misgivings  have  been  justified  in  Detrait» 
despite  two  years  of  Ford  wages;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  employer  who  ad- 
vances that  objectbn  is  over-rating  the 
importance  of  his  own  welfare  and  under- 
rating the  intelligence  of  the  workingnum. 
The  workingman  will  soon  learn,  if  he 
does  not  already  know,  whether  his  enn 
ployer  is  giving  him  a  square  deal  or  not; 
and  the  workingman  who  knows  he  is 
getting  a  square  deal  from  his  em|doyer  is 
not  likely  to  make  trouble  for  hmu  As 
for  the  employer,  it  is  up  to  him  to  meet 
competition  in  wages  as  in  ev^ything 
else,  and  if  he  cannot  survive  on  that 
basis  the  sooner  he  goes  out  of 
the  better  for  himself,  for  his 
for  his  conununity,  and  for  his  o 
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c  is  no  law  of  God  or  man  by  which 
liant  or  manufacturer  is  guaranteed 
ion  against  his  own  incapacity, 
is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  manu- 
ig  or  merchandising.  There  is 
•n  any  way  of  knowing  beforehand 
r  a  man  is  endowed  with  the  talents 
ry  to  engage  in  any  business.  We 
ninimum  standard  for  doctors  and 
i  and  dentists  and  teachers  before 
nit  them  to  practise.    In  Michigan 

>  insist  that  nurses,  opticians,  ac- 
[its,  veterinarians,  and  barbers  shall 
»trate  their  qualifications  before 
re  let  loose  on  the  public.  Many 
I  turn  out  to  be  failures,  too,  despite 
training;  yet  nobody  thinks  of 
ng  their  successful  competitors. 
I  the  ambitious  aspirant  in  the  field 
ness,  however,  the  state  does  not 
I  any  demonstration  of  qualifica- 
t  all,  and  for  the  very  good  reason 
ere  does  not  seem  to  be  any  way  of 
t.  If  he  has  sufficient  capital  to 
nth,  or  an  influential  relative  to 
n  in  a  commanding  position,  he  is 
I  to  practise.  Why  his  competitors 
be  asked  to  worry  about  his  sue- 
something  1  am  quite  unable  to 
and.  He  fails,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
ften  than  he  succeeds,  and  if  the 
waited  for  the  derelicts  to  raise  the 
d  of  wages  it  would  be  a  long  wait, 
r  from  it  being  in  any  degree  wrong 
merchant  or  manufacturer  to  raise 
ges  of  his  own  employees  to  any 
B  sees  fit,  it  is  essentially  right.  To 
It  there  shall  be  no  wider  distri- 
of  wealth  among  wage  earners  than 

have  until  such  time  as  the  general 
wages  in  all  industry  can  be  raised 
y  to  postpone  action  and  encourage 
etence.  There  is  a  simpler  process 
hat.    Let  all  employers  who  are 

>  raise  wages  raise  them.  The 
rill  be  that  other  employers  will  be 
ed  to.  meet  the  raise,  or  retire  in 
f  somebody  who  knows  how,  and 
iai  unrest  will  begin  to  disappear, 
s  with  the  idea  of  doing  our  part  to 
le  problem  of  industrial  unrest  as 
of  improving  our  business  that  we 
hed,  two  years  ago,  the  five-dollar- 
vage  in  the  Ford  company  for  all 


employees  who  had  been  with  us  six 
months  or  more.  We  believed  that  in  this 
way  we  would  not  only  intensify  the  inter- 
est of  our  employees  in  their  work,  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  plant,  and  spread  the 
doctrine  of  high  wages,  but  we  would 
also  benefit  to  a  large  extent  commercially 
by  the  wide  publicity  which  such  an  un- 
usual programme  would  bring  us.  Our 
experience  during  the  last  two  years  has 
fully  justified  our  judgment  both  in  ef- 
ficiency and  publicity. 

THE   BLINDNESS  OF   SELFISHNESS 

I  said  1  was  not  talking  pure  philan- 
thropy in  arguing  for  high  wages.  But 
obviously  the  man  whose  soul  is  darkened 
by  selfishness  or  class  prejudice  cannot 
grasp  this  vision  of  the  new  day  of  in- 
dustry. For  instance,  a  friend  of  mine 
with  extraordinary  skill  in  factory  man- 
agement was  endeavoring  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  converting  a  ton  of  water  into 
steam.  He  bought  the  most  modem 
machinery  for  the  purpose.  He  analyzed 
his  problem  in  the  most  scientific  way. 
He  brought  into  play  every  atom  of  knowl- 
edge he  possessed,  and  he  secured  a  sub- 
stantial saving  in  the  production  of  steam. 
But  he  still  felt  that  the  cost  ought  to  be 
lower.  So  he  told  the  men  in  the  boiler 
room  that  he  would  split  "  fifty-fifty"  with 
them  on  all  they  saved  below  the  minimum 
cost  he  had  reached.  The  first  year  they 
cut  expense  $32,000  below  his  minimum, 
and  he  divided  $16,000  among  them.  1 
was  telling  this  story  to  another  manu- 
facturer, and  his  first  remark  was,  "But 
how  long  does  he  have  to  keep  giving  them 
that  money?" 

What  he  lacked,  you  see,  was  heart 
action.  He  could  understand  the  science 
of  it,  and  the  good  business  policy  involved, 
but  he  could  not  appreciate  the  philosophy 
of  separating  himself  from  half  the  money 
the  men  had  saved,  and  which  nobody  else 
in  the  plant  could  have  saved,  and  which 
the  men  themselves  did  not  know  they 
could  save  until  they  found  themselves 
partners  in  the  firm. 

For  the  employer  who  is  doing  his  best 
for  his  men  and  can  do  no  more  I  have 
nothing  but  sympathy.  There  is  no  more 
disgrace  in  failing  as  a  manufacturer  or 
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merchant  than  in  failing  as  a  musician, 
a  blacksmith,  a  writer,  or  anything  else. 
Failure  is  only  an  indication  that,  if  you 
have  done  your  best,  you  are  a  misfit. 
There  is  no  rule  of  thumb  by  which  all 
employers  in  all  lines  may  guarantee  them- 
selves success  in  their  relations  with  their 
men  any  more  than  there  is  any  hard  and 
fast  rule  by  which  they  may  guide  them- 
selves to  financial  success.  Legislation 
cannot  do  it.  Legislation  is  only  a  clumsy 
and  usually  ineffective  substitute  for  wis- 
dom in  these  things.  The  futility  of 
relying  on  some  new  law  to  correct  every 
human  ill  is  pretty  generally  recognized. 
What  we  have  in  our  hearts  counts  for 
more  than  anything  we  can  put  on  the 
statute  books.  Every  employer  must 
work  out  his  own  salvation.  But  since 
there  is  competition  among  workingmen 
for  the  best  jobs,  he  cannot  object  if  there 
is  competition  among  employers  for  the 
best  workingmen.  And  that  employer 
will  have  the  best  workingmen  who  ac- 
cords his  workingmen  the  best  treatment, 
provided  always  that  the  added  efficiency 
of  the  workingmen  is  not  diminished  or 
nullified  by  unwise  or  improvident  manage- 
ment in  other  respects. 

BETTER  TREATMENT,  BETTER  WORKMEN 

I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  necessary  or 
desirable  for  any  employer  to  increase 
wages  merely  for  the  purpose  of  raiding  the 
plants  of  his  competitors  and  securing  the 
most  productive  workers.  When  the  Ford 
company  put  its  minimum  wage  up  to 
five  dollars  a  day,  it  did  not  discharge  a 
single  man,  nor  did  it  take  men  away  from 
other  shops.  1  mean  that  any  employer 
can,  and  should,  improve  the  standard  of 
his  employees  by  treating  them  more 
like  human  beings  than  like  machines, 
thus  reviving  something  of  the  spirit 
of  cof')peration  and  friendliness  and  mutual 
loyalty  that  began  to  disappear  with  the 
creation  of  great  corporations.  So  long 
as  it  can  be  said  that  "a  corporation  has 
no  soul"  we  need  not  look  for  any  more 
"soul"  quality  in  the  factory  than  in  the 
head  office.  The  corporation  that  treats 
every  empk>^ee  as  if  he  were  an  individual 
and  an  entity  instead  of  a  number  will 
ioon  find  that  it  has  a  soul,  and.  can  do 


things  vAikii  its  less  intelligent  competitor 
cannot  do.  Instead  of  constant  strife 
from  its  employees^  it  will  find  loyalty 
and,  if  need  be,  sacrifice. 

Such  a  corporation  will  see  that  the  sick 
wife  or  ailing  child  of  an  employee  will 
have  proper  medical  attendance,  though 
it  would  do  much  better  by  paying  the 
employee  wages  that  will  enable  htm  to 
secure  proper  medical  attendance  him* 
self.  Such  a  corporation  will  not  let  aa 
employee  lie  ill  at  home  for  weeks  without 
seeing  that  he  is  cared  for,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  a  trained  worker  is  a 
better  asset  than  a  ''green"  hand  Such 
a  corporation  will  not  thipw  an  unsatis* 
factory  worker  into  the  street  without 
trying  to  find  some  place  in  its  organi- 
zation where  he  will  be  useful,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  his  weaknesses  are 
better  known  than  a  newcomer's.  Such 
a  corporation  will  help  reclaim  the  world's 
unfortunates  and  delinquents  by  giving 
them  a  chance— 97  per  cent,  dl  the  ex- 
convicts  employed  by  the  Ford  company 
have  made  good,  though  45  per  cent,  df 
them  required  a  good  deal  of  attentkxi 
and  patience.  Such  a  corporation  will 
even  find  some  way  of  caring  for  its  share 
of  the  world's  incompetents,  for  Sodety 
must  care  for  them  anyhow  and  must  add 
to  the  corporation's  tax  roll  if  proviskm  is 
not  made  for  them  on  the  pay  rcdl.  But 
these  things  are  not  likely  to  happen  in 
any  plant  without  heart  action  behind 
them.  Where  they  are  inspired  by  dolbn 
and  cents  alone,  the  human  spirit  is  nu»* 
ing  and  their  effect  is  discounted.  System 
alone  is  not  enough  in  any  kind  of  dealing 
with  human  beings. 

POVERTY  THE  GREATEST  ENEMY 

See  what  an  opportunity  is  open  to  the 
American  employer.  Is  it  too  much  lo 
say  that  the  future  of  the  United  States 
lies  entirely  in  his  hands?  Gorgas,  prince 
of  sanitarians,  warns  us  that  "poverty  is, 
after  all,  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  human  rao^"  and 
points  to  the  remedy: 

All  increase  of  wages  tends  direcdy  toivaid 
the  decrease  of  poverty,  and  thetefate  to  tke 
improvement  of  health  cooditioM.  •  •  • 
After  we  have  once  correcfd  oar  aodal  con- 
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t  SO  that  we  aH  get  natural  wages,  the 
g  poverty  of  the  higher  civilizations  will 
itly  alleviated. 

It  is  the  answer  to  the  labor  agitator 
iemands  that  the  trade  union  shall 
xmtrol  of  business  for  the  benefit  of 
vage    workers.    The    wage    worker 

only  for  self-preservation,  which  is 
rst  law  of  Nature,  and  if  his  welfare 
ired  in  terms  even  more  liberal  than 
ks  he  will  have  nothing  to  fight  about, 
bor  union  ever  came  into  being  until 
borer  saw  danger  ahead. 
r  need  any  employer  confuse  himself 

a  definition  of  "natural  wages." 
lofws  whatjt  costs  for  a  man  to  live 
upport  a  family  or  other  dependents 


and  to  keep  them  in  good  health.  Let  him 
provide  for  that  at  least  as  solicitously  as 
he  provides  for  every  other  element  in  his 
business,  and  let  him  share  with  every 
man  as  much  more  as  he  earns,  not  for- 
getting that  success  as  an  employer  comes 
from  the  heart  as  well  as  from  the  head. 

There  is  play  enough  in  such  a  pro- 
gramme for  our  vaunted  American  ini- 
tiative and  enterprise.  The  weak  em- 
ployer will  go  to  the  wall,  as  he  should; 
and  the  battle  will  be  to  the  strong,  as  it 
should  be;  and  the  follies  of  Socialism 
and  the  terrors  of  anarchy  will  fade  away 
in  an  industrial  system  that  guarantees 
to  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  a  fair  field 
and  a  square  deal. 
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II.    SOFT  COAL,  WAGES.  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

[HE  BITUMINOUS  MINERS  WORK  AND  LIVE,  AND  WHY  THEY  PERIODICALLY  ASK  FOR 
RE  PAY — ^THE  PUBLIC'S  INTEREST  IN  THE  CHRONIC  UNREST  IN  THE  COAL  FIELDS 

BY 

GUY  W.  McCONNELL 

asi  month  Mr.  McConneWs  article  on  conditions  in  the  anthracite  fields  was  published  in  the 
o's  Work.  j4t  that  time  the  same  threat  of  a  big  strike  bung  over  the  bituminous  fields — a  threat 
repeaUd  etferyfew  years  and  that  as  regularly  paralyses  local  business,  affects  business  somewhat 
r  the  country,  and  ends  in  a  rise  in  wages  and  in  the  price  of  coal.  The  public  interest  enters 
wd  Mr,  McConneU's  article  is  an  attempt  to  analyse  the  conditions  at  the  mines  that  cause  this 
:  mnrgst. — ^The  Editors. 


"^^  NE  night  last  March,  about 

\    the  natural-gas  grate  in  the 

I    Pantall  Hotel,  in  the  bitu- 

M   minous  coal-mining  town  of 

— ^     Punxsutawney,  a  number  of 

ing  salesmen  were  loafing  in  a  group, 

langing  heavily  upon  their  hands. 

o-night,  all  over  the  soft-coal  field," 

the  missionary  of  the  big  tobacco 

my  whose  new  brand  we  were  smok- 

)  the  man  selling  baby  carriages, 

I  here  in  western  Pennsylvania  down 

St  Virginia  and  from  western  Mary- 

ut  to  Illinois,  there  are  10,000  felk>ws 

same  position  as  ourselves,  tied  up 

els,  twirling  their  thumbs/' 


"Business  bad?"  1  ventured  to  inquire. 

"  Uncertain,"  replied  the  Victrola  record 
agent.  "Down  in  New  York  right  now 
the  usual  biennial  wage  scale  conference 
is  on  between  the  Association  of  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Operators  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  Until  our 
trade  knows  whether  it's  going  to  be  strike, 
wage  concession,  or  nothing  at  all,  they 
won't  buy  stock." 

We  all  turned  as  a  case  beer  distributor 
from  Pittsburg  hurried  in  from  the  street. 
"News!"  he  cried.  "The  night  telegraph 
operator  at  the  station  has  an  Associated 
Press  report  from  the  New  York  confer- 
ence.   On  the  first  of  April  the  soft  coal 
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miners  will  get  a  wage  increase.  At  least 
5  per  cent.  This  affects  350,000  men. 
Hurrah!    Everybody's  happy,  now!" 

"Everybody?"  queried  an  observer 
with  irony,  as  the  group  broke  up,  each 
salesman  seeking  a  blank  on  which  to  wire 
his  house  that  trade  soon  would  be  elastic 
once  more.  "How  about  the  fellow  who 
fires  his  boiler  with  steam  coal?  He  must 
pay  the  price!" 

"In  191 5,  about  430,000,000  short  tons 
of  soft  coal  were  mined,"  the  district  secre- 
tary of  the  operators'  association  had  said, 
in  conversation  with  me  earlier  in  the  day. 
"  Compliance  with  union  demands  will  run 
up  the  cost  of  this  coal  at  the  mines  easily 
25  cents  a  ton,  including  the  expense  of 
new  mining  equipment  made  necessary 
by  a  'mine-run  basis'  of  wage  payment, 
together  with  about  5  cents  a  ton  for  in- 
surance under  the  new  workmen's  compen- 
sation law.  Our  19 1 6  labor  bills  alone  will 
be  advanced  not  less  than  $10,000,000." 

Now  the  official  announcement  of  Presi- 
dent White  of  the  coal  workers'  union 
declares:  "All  my  people  demand  is  a 
chance  to  live  in  decency,  comfort,  and 
security.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  estimates  that  a  man 
cannot  support  his  family  and  do  this  for 
less  than  J750  a  year." 

This  is  his  statement,  notwithstanding 
that  under  the  working  agreement  which 
expired  at  the  end  of  March  the  "full 
working  year"  wages  of  even  a  day  la- 
borer in  the  soft-coal  industry  amounted  to 
y789.36. 

Therefore,  what  is  really  the  financial 
problem  of  these  wardens  of  the  Nation's 
commercial  and  industrial  heat,  which 
every  so  often  is  flung  at  the  coal  user  for 
solution  by  burdening  the  operating  ex- 
pense of  his  own  business  with  advanced 
coal  prices? 

"unionism"  not  solid 

In  the  anthracite  field,  the  problem  of 
the  miner  at  work,  in  all  disputes,  is  solved 
by  a  court  of  last  resort,  composed  of 
operators,  miners,  and  a  neutral  umpire. 
But  in  the  soft-coal  fields  there  is  no  such 
general  "Board  of  Conciliation."  Each 
mining  company,  frequently  each  of  the 
different  mines  of  one  corporation,  and  the 


workers  in  its  employ  ordinarily   battle 
out  their  troubles  among  themselves.  { 

Although  there  are  twice  as  many  soft-  as 
hard-coal  workers,  there  is  a  varying  degree 
of  union  interest  among  them,  solid  in 
some  sections,  weak  in  others,  and  di- 
vided elsewhere. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  one  element  of 
labor,  as  in   the  anthracite  field,  here  I    ^ 
found,  in  seeking  to  comprehend  the  story,    < 
that  unionism  is  not  solid  even  in  scxalled    ' 
"union"  mines;  that  many  of  the  largest 
operations  are  in  distinctly  "non-union"    1 
mines;  and  that  even  in  these  times,  when    - 
the  cry  of  labor  shortage  is  heard  every- 
where,  the  small,  neutral  operator  gets 
all  the  "help"  he  needs,  and  at  his  own    * 
figure,  too. 

THE    CHANGING  CONDITIONS 

If  the  individual  operator  were  a  leading    ^ 
element  in  the  soft-coal  industry,  my  in- 
vestijgation  would  not  have  been   made.    ^ 
He  is  not.    Every  year  sees  his  type  dwind- 
ling, humanly  yielding  to  the  temptation    ' 
to  turn  a  neat  bargain  with  his  virgin  pro- 
perty in  a  mining  land  deal  with  the  power- 
ful coal  mining  companies.    Gradually  he 
is   being  eliminated   from  the  industrial    1 
factions,  until  to-day  75  per  cent,  of  our 
bituminous  coal  is  mined  by  large  aggre- 
gations  of    concerted    capital    in    whose 
hands  rest  the  fortunes  of  the  worker.  ( 

Thus,  the  pleasant  labor  conditions  of 
yesterday  in  the  individually  owned  mines 
may  to-morrow  have  undergone  a  radical 
change,  dependent  entirely  upon  the  opw-    i 
ating  policy  of  the  incoming  management. 

"  How,  then,  is  the  social  condition  of 
the  wage  earner  affected  by  these  con- 
stantly shifting  ownership  deals?"  I  asked 
a  prominent  lawyer  in  Du  Bois,  who  for 
many  years  has  practised  for  both  sides. 

"He  gets  more  pay,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Even  those  big  interests  which  refuse  to 
recognize  the  union  pay  the  union  scale. 
In  these  parts,  this  is  72  cents  a  tonagainst 
from  45  cents  to  60  cents  paid  by  the  small 
owner,  according  to  his  ability  to  haggle 
with  the  applicant  for  a  job." 

"  Why,  in  view  of  this,  is  he  so  badly  in 
need  of  this  recently  awarded  wage  ad- 
vance?" I  inquired. 

After  a  sli^t  hesitatbn,  the  lawyer  re- 
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'One  reason — to  equalize  loss  of 

le  to  idleness/' 

becauseof  car  shortage?"  1  queried. 

always.  When  the  demand  for 
Is  off,  the  mines  shut  down.'' 
I  public  wants  a  better  excuse  than 
f  those,  in  these  busy  times,  when 
t  running  full  all  over  the  country," 
I  return  for  that. 

n  let  the  public  find  some  way  to 
up  local  strikes"!  he  retorted, 
would  do  more  to  keep  these  men 

employed  than  anything  else  1 

eral"  and  "district"  strikes 

eral"  strikes  and  "district"  strikes 
is  true,  in  recent  years  been  few 
soft-coal  fields,  thanks  to  the  re- 
g  influence  of  the  heads  of  the 
1  union  body.  But  there  is  a  seri- 
ammatory  disturbance  every  now 
n  at  this  or  that  mine  which  affects 
de  social  structure, 
cause?  "Outrageous  union  de- 
"  was  the  hot  declaration  of  the 
tendent  of  one  of  the  Berwind- 
:ollieries  in  lower  Pennsylvania,  in 
lome  1  visited  over  a  Sunday.  For 
dme  the  mines  of  this  company  in 
localities  were  infested  with  ambi- 
lion  organizers  whose  oratory  and 
hheart  talks  were  inciting  the  new 
fi  of  rebellion  in  the  sensitive  minds 
jnmigrants  new  in  the  country  to 
the  gold  in  the  coal  lured  them, 
lisaffection  in  one  part  of  a  mine 
like  disease  to  all  others. 
le  and  again,  when  we  had  rush 
:o  fill,  and  plenty  of  cars  standing 
the  sidings,"  said  my  friend,  the 
tendent,  "these  interruptions  over 
details  would  cause  us  to  lose 
ds  of  dollars  a  day  and  the  waiting 
tr  to  damn  the  coal  companies  and 
"oads  and  to  threaten,  through  their 
Migressmen,  a  federal  investigation 
'coal  trust'!" 

ly,  this  company,  not  long  since, 
t  union  situation  into  its  own  hands, 
ily  notifying  its  mine  officials  to 
ill  rails,  take  out  the  engines,  and 
t  plants  down  tight!"  It  was  in 
d  of  winter.    Christmas,  with  its 


financial  drains,  was  approaching.  After 
much  parley,  the  older  heads  among  the 
mine  workers  prevailed.  That  one  idle 
month  cost  the  wage  earners  about  $20,000 
at  each  of  the  mines,  and  it  resulted  in 
unionism  being  exterminated.  The  union 
body  is  entirely  ignored  by  this  and  many 
other  big  coal  companies,  for  reasons  sim- 
ilar to  those  described,  while  union  men 
may  receive  employment.  They  pay  what 
wages  they  please,  not  less  than  the  union 
scale,  often  more  if  the  man  seeking  a  job 
looks  like  an  asset  for  the  place. 

These  little  strikes,  of  which  the  general 
public  hears  little  or  nothing  at  all,  popping 
up  now  in  this  section,  now  in  that,  have, 
indeed,  absorbed  no  small  percentage  of 
the  mine  workers'  pay,  so  that  by  the  time 
he  gets  out  of  the  financial  difficulty  into 
which  he  is  thrown  during  the  "settlement" 
his  clamor  for  more  money  is  of  necessity. 

ignorant  foreign  labor  robbed 

"Admitting  this  as  true,"  said  a  union 
miner  to  me,  over  in  the  Indiana  district, 
"we've  had  to  get  even  with  the  grafters  in 
the  coal  companies  who  have  drained  our 
ignorant  foreign  classes  of  large  sums  of 
wage  money." 

"Grafters— what  sort  of  graft?"  I 
queried. 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  of  mine  foremen 
selling  jobs  at  so  much  per  to  new  men?" 
he  asked,  in  bitterness,  adding  explosively, 
"and  the  Court  legalizing  such  extortion 
too!" 

It  is  true.  This  thing  came  out  openly 
in  the  anthracite  field,  only  a  few  weeks 
before,  in  the  County  of  Luzerne;  and  I 
found  that  it  has  been  practised  among  the 
bituminous  men,  also,  despite  the  effort  of 
the  companies  to  "shield"  or  "eradicate" 
the  cause. 

This  species  of  graft  has  cropped  out  in 
other  ways  which  deplete  the  earnings  of 
these  miners.  The  mine-working  element 
coming  to  this  land  of  the  free  householder 
is  an  easy  mark  for  speculative  "under" 
officials  of  the  mines  or  the  company  store- 
keepers, or  their  John  Doe  lieutenant,  a 
community  "promoter."  Differing  from 
the  anthracite  groups,  where  the  mines  are 
actually  in  and  down  under  the  surface  of 
the  ground  on  which  rests  the  town  where 
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the  miners  live,  bituminous  coal  is  dug  out 
from  under  the  crest  and  sides  of  hills  and 
rolling  plateaus  in  "spots,"  some  wider 
and  more  "fertile"  than  others,  through- 
out the  mineral  districts.  Around  these 
"  spots"  the  "  settlement "  is  built.  Some- 
times this  happens  to  be  on  the  edge  of  a 
town  which,  topographically  adapted,  be- 
comes a  thriving  commercial  centre.  More 
often,  however,  the  mines  and  miners' 
homes  are  several  miles  beyond  the  com- 
munity proper,  which  may  be  pivotal  to  a 
numberof  collieries.  In  the  intervening  open 
country,  many  real  estate  schemes  have 
been  perpetrated  upon  the  home-seeking 
foreigners  for  some  of  whom  there  might  be 
insufficient  "company"  housing  facilities. 

THE    REAL   ESTATE   GRAFTERS 

One  afternoon,  some  little  while  past,  on 
a  Saturday  holiday,  there  was  observed  a 
trio  staking  an  open  plot  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Knoxville  plant,  two  spectators, 
a  Hungarian  and  his  wife,  excitedly  looking 
on.  In  a  few  minutes  the  deal  was  closed 
for  a  cash-down  payment  of  $25  and  a 
written  agreement  to  pay  bi-monthly  in- 
stalments of  Sio.  The  John  Hopf  family 
were  the  dazed  and  elated  possessors  of 
their  first  American  investment,  where, 
when  all  paid  for,  a  house  would  be  erected 
and  their  hearthstone  of  civilization  laid. 

John  was  a  five-ton-a-day  pick  miner 
on  a  60-cent  scale.  For  some  time,  regu- 
larly, his  wages  were  good,  so  he  did  not 
default  in  his  realty  payments.  He  had  a 
dry  working-place,  in  fact  as  many  places 
as  he  could  work.  Something,  meanwhile, 
\n  the  family  financing  made  it  impossible 
on  one  occasion  for  John  to  pay  up  to  the 
real  estate  dealers.  Immediately  he  was 
shifted  to  a  wet  and  tough  portion  of  the 
mine  where  almost  insurmountable  physi- 
cal coniiitions  reduced  his  prcxluction,  and 
consequently  his  wages  ran  lower.  Fur- 
ther settlement  upon  the  property  pur- 
chased was  now  impossible.  It  reverted, 
acc<jrdin^  to  the  understanding,  to  the 
ori^iinal  holders. 

Favoritism  in  working  space  applies 
also  to  the  family  man  miner  who  buys 
liberally  from  the  "company  store"  which, 
now  disappearing  in  the  hard-coal  country, 
thrives   and   flourishes   in   the   scattered 


isolation  of  the  soft-coal  settlemjents. 
Company  store  extortion  in  a  way  haS^htta 
curtailed  by  the  union,  which  in  m^f 
soft-coal  states  has  forced  laws  througlilllie 
legislatures  prohibiting  coal  oonqiUiei 
from  holding  up  more  than  two  weekfjdf  a 
worker's  pay.  But  let  the  dealings  at  tke 
store  drop  off!  The  mine  worker  hean 
of  it  at  the  mine  when  the  foreman  shifts 
him,  "of  necessity  of  course/'  to  one  of  the 
less  desirable  "banks." 

"You  must  certainly  know  of  these 
impositions  upon  your  working  people  for 
which  the  public  ultimately  pays  thvooi^ 
repeated  wage  advances/'  I  said  bokfly  to 
the  president  of  one  of  the  largest  operatnig 
companies  in  the  country. 

"We  both  know  and  deplore/'  said  he 
frankly  and  seriously.  ''Eveiy  case 
brought  to  our  attention  is  made  a  severe 
example  to  our  entire  management  faree. 
These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why,  m  the 
operation  of  my  industries,  I  'recognize'  the 
union,  with  whom  we  codperate  ccmstantly 
in  wiping  these  practices  out/' 

"The  grafter  is  always  with  us/'  say 
the  clergy,  itinerants  to  be  met  on  horse^ 
back  here  and  there  about;  "the  foreigner 
is  a  child — to  be  educated." 

"  By  the  time  he  becomes  practical^'' 
moralizes  the  broader  minded  unkia..4B- 
cial,  "he  either  goes  back  to  the  old.< 
try  to  stay — rich,  according  to 
of  wealth — or,  recently,  he  has  been'l 
back  to  fight  in  the  war." 

"How  about  our  native  labor — ^iHimt 
has  it  gone  to?"  i  asked  a  grizzly 

"  lo  easier  and  less  hazardous 
he  replied;  "and  our  sons  are  too  gsQftto 
work  in  the  mines!" 

Thus  are  the  conditions  among  1 
workers,  indispensable  as  they  are  to'^ 
life  and  welfare  of  the  Nation, 
they  work  on  a  "tonnage"  basis  or  by  .the 
"car";  whether  "contractors"  or 
diem"  men.  Regardless  of  comj 
for  eight  hours  or  longer,  making  so  1 
less  or  so  much  more  and  eager  to  develop 
socially  and  adopt  native  customs,  tK^, 
like  their  deeper  digging  brothers  in  the 
anthracite  soil,  seem  to  be  little  better  off 
to-day  than  when  the  bow  of  their  immi- 
grant ship  sailed  into  port,  under  the  beam- 
ing eye  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty.    What* 


t  ouflt^y  oJ  Lbe  \'uti4iajil  Child  LaIxmt  Cutnirullist 
SOFT-COAL   MINE 
ny  bituminous  mines  the  coal  is  dug  out  from  under  the  crest  and  sides  of  hills  and  from  roUrng 
pUte<ius,  And  is  much  nearer  the  surface  than  is  anthracile 


r 


AT   THE   TOI^    OF    A    MINE 

Although  there  are  rwicc  ai  many  soft-  «i5  hard<oa]  M^orkcrs.  the  unions  among  the  former  are  by  no 

as  strong  as  among  the  latter 


tourioy  of  the  Xali'   lal  i  i,iM  t^bor  CcMnittHicr 
AT   THE    BOnOM   OF   A   MINE 
Unijer  the  small  Indepmdfni  mine  owner*  the  workers  generally  receive  better  treatment,  though  oltea 
leu  pAy,  work  umler  better  conditions,  and  are  more  contented  than  in  the  collieries  of  big  companies 
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Ctnirte^y  ol  the  N.TtiorLai  <  hitd  Labor  i 
LOADING  COAL  AT  A   SMALL  MINE 
The  soft-coal  miners  have  heretofore  been  paid  for  cvef>^  ton  of  actual  coal  mined,  asdetenninrd  after  dirt 
and  rocks  have  be^n  sieved  out  of  it.    This  method  of  payment  was  a  long-standing  grievance  to  the  mtncrs 


1^      JII4 


Tl»  »aft-coal  miner  prefers 
the  jinnount  of  actual  ota 


LOADING  COAL   AT  A   LARGE  MINE 

by  *'mine  run."  that  is,  per  carload  of  material  mined,  rrgardlcfiaf 
A  similar  rule  is  in  force  in  the  anthracite  ftgiom 


payment 

Lj  contained  in  a  car 


MINERS     HOMES 

The  soft-coal  companies^  as  a  rule,  erect  lenemcnts  for  the  mine  workers  which  rent  for  from  I7  to  |q  a  month. 
Many  companies  also  maintain  endowed  schools  for  the  miners*  wives  and  children 


Ihetieforc.  may  the  public  expect  to  hear 
these  dependents  in  the  future? 
Here,   in   the  concluding  pages  of  the 
picture,  may  be  afforded  some  reh'ef  from 
the  shadows  in  the  story  of  the  past 


industry  every  year  depends  less  upon  man 
labor  Not  long  ago,  the  old  time  method 
of  undercutting  the  coal  by  pick  and  wedge 
was  universal,  about  five  tons  a  day  being 
a   fair  day*s  job»  regardless  of  working- 


Fnr  one  thin^.  the  future  of  the  mining     hour  restrictions,  the  incision  being  about 


^ 
^ 
^ 
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DKILLtNG    bV    HANLJ 
The  old  and  slow  method  of  mining  coal  which  is  being  superseded  by  machine  drilting.     Machincn' 
is  making  the  mining  industry  every  year  less  dependent  upon  man  Ubor,  and  its  use  is  one  of  the  suitdtng 
grievances  of  the  tninvrs 


three  feet;  then  came  the  compressed  air 
pick  or  puncher,  boring  a  four-and-one- 
half-f(x>t  hole,  increasing  the  tonnage 
loc»sened  b>  the  one  blast  of  powder:  tmaliy 
in  many  nf  the  larger  operations,  in  the 
heavy  pnxlucing  sections  of  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Middle  states,  the 
electrical  culler,  "sawing"  a  seven-foot 
hole,  was  introduced,  making  possible  the 
cutting  and  scraping  by  two  men  of  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  tons  a  day,  a 
loader  being  equal,  under  the  eight-hour 
shift,  to  about  ten  tons. 

This  mining  of  the  coal  by  machinery,  a 
festering  union  sore,  has  greatly  reduced 
the  nuttibcr  of  men  neinJed.  has  largely 
increased  the  tonnage  possibilities  in  a 
more  limited  length  of  working  time,  and 
its  saving,  over  the  older  and  more  cum- 
bersome methods,  is  about  seven  and  one 
half  a*nts  a  ton* 

In  mines  where  this  operation  has  been 


brought  up  to  date,  as  in  the  Adrian  and 
Florence  of  the  R.  P.  C.  &  I.,  where  I 
landed  on  my  first  morning  in  these  fields. 
man  labor  has  been  cut  more  than  in  half, 
so  that  here,  in  times  of  labor  shortage  for 
any  cause— be  it  strike,  restricted  immi- 
gration, or  what — paralysis  in  the  industn- 
need  not  necessarily  follow. 

At  such  collieries,  too.  the  modernizing 
has  not  been  entirely  confined  to  the  coal 
mine  itself.  I  lere.  as  in  certain  places  in 
the  hard-coal  (leld,  I  found  model  tene- 
ments, renting  from  S7  to  So  to  each  family. 
where  the  social  restraint  is  more  likely  to 
keep  the  pestiferous  but  necessar>* 
"boarder"  from  running  away  with  the 
housewife— a  custom  ordinarily  so  preva- 
lent in  mining  camps,  and  so  disastrous  to 
the  hoarded  savings  of  the  bereft  husband 
and  to  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  settle^ 
ment  generally.  In  many  of  the  little 
cities  adjacent  to  these  plants,  I  found  en- 
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Courtesy  ol  the  NAliood  Child  L»bor  Comniittet 
DRILLING   COAL    BY    MACHINERY 
\By  the  use  of  this  ami  niher  bhor-saving  methods,  the  zimount  uf  coal  cut  each  diy  has  increased  in  many 
mmcs  friim  jboui  five  toni  by  one  man  to  approximnlely  one  hundred  Ions  by  two 


Itmed  schrx^ls  in  which  the  mincr*s  wife 

Ind   daughter   may   study    the   domestic 

ciences;  and  training  schools  for  the  young 

Bcn  and  boys.     There  are  many  splendidly 

:?uippci1  hospitals  with  a     full*  medical 

'  to  which  each  mine  wY)rker  con- 

U'n  cents  a  month  and.  usually*  a 

liar  a  month  for  the  physician  who  cares 

Jl  the  members  of  his  family  without 

er  Cfvst 

'Socia  tton"  in  the  form  of  work- 

BCfi's    c  .   /L     atiun    insurance    ts    now 

fi:cttve  in  all  bituminous  states,  the  first 

fimediale  effect  of  which  has  been  a  wide- 

jrcad  "Safety  First"  movement,  and.  as 

result,  the  figures  for   iqi5  show  that, 

nparcd  with  the  previous  year's  record, 

additional   life  to  every  4.000  mine 

♦  s  was  saved. 

ng  lives  to  reduce  compensation 
laims  '   I!!  doubtless   the  motive   behind 
Its  expensive  *' safety*    campaign   and, 
as  usual,  the  union  does  not  think  that  it 


goes  far  enough,  A  district  convention 
which  I  attended  near  Pittsburg,  in  Febru- 
ary, recommended  that  "a  law  be  passed 
to  safeguard  the  lives  of  practical  miners 
against  impractical  miners  being  dumped 
into  the  country  from  all  parts  of  Europe." 

Perhaps  of  the  1 46  delegates  representing 
40.000  mine  workers  present  at  the  lime 
that  nesolution  was  adopted  without  dis- 
cussi()n  not  one  was  from  an  isolated  mine 
town  near  Charleston,  W  .  Va.»  where,  one 
evening.  I  curiouslv  followed  what  seemed 
to  be  the  entire  mining  population  to  the 
town  hall  to  see  what  was  going  on  within. 

The  hall  was  jammed  to  overflowing  on 
the  outside  steps.     It  was  to  be  a  gaUi 
night  for  everytnxly.     I  crowded  into  the ' 
house  as  it  suddenly  grew  dark  and  silent. 

On  the  rude  stage  was  a  moving-pictur 
panel,  a  lecturer  with  a  pointer  standing 
toward  the  left.  Film  after  film,  depicting 
the  social  and  working  life  of  the  miner,  was 
thrown  on  the  screen,  the  interpreter  des- 


mE  WORLD'S  Wi 


cribing,  in  various  languages,  important 
accident  preventives.  The  ill  effects  of  the 
saloon  were  revealed  in  a  tragic  picture 
story.  The  "good"  husband,  the  "sav- 
ing" wife,  the  Httle  children  going  well 
clad  to  school  told  a  still  different  tale. 
Everything  that  the  district  convention 
desired  to  "law''  about  was  there  with 


I 


significant  outstanding  facts  in  the  biti 
inous  coal  situation: 

1.  The   wage  earner  in   the    graduaT 
passing  "small"  and  ''independent"  minejj 
prosperous  and  contented; 

2.  Owing  to  shifting  ownership  conl 
tions   unionism    is   not    uniformly    solid. 
The  mine  is  restless  under  its  tutelage. 


ja™ 
nfl^ 


They  are  usually  the  bankers  of  the  family  and  check  the  extravagances  of  their  husbands, 
mine  worker  is  generally    "hard  up"  because  neiifier  the  union  nor  the  company  teaches  him  to  spend 
money  to  the  best  ,id vantage 


telling  simplicity  understood  and  treasured 
by  every  spectator.  And  for  once,  union 
man  and  non-union  man  huddled  close 
and  tense,  side  by  side  on  the  rough  benches 
in  that  hall  forgot  that  they  were  enemies 
and  that  they  had  grievances  against  the 
very  company  which  was  in  this  way 
teaching  them  the  rudiments  at  least  of 
how  to  be  able  and  prosperous  miners. 
The  following  are  to  my  mind  the  most 


3.  Even  where  unionism  is  dominant, 
"working  evils'*  have  kept  the  wa^ 
earner  poon 

4.  Only  by  closer  coordination  between 
capital  and  labor,  regardless  of  unionism 
possible  through  social  legislation,  can 
social  standard  be  raised, 

5.  The  mine  worker  is  hard  up  beca 
neither  the  operator  nor  the  union  teaches 
him  to  spend  his  money  wisely. 


HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  DIPLOMAT 

HIS    REMARKABLE    SUCCBSS  AS   AMERICAN    AMBASSADOR  TO   CONSTANTINOPLE   UNDER  THE 
TRYING    CONOtTIONS    OF    THE    WORLD    WAR — THE    JEWISH    REPRESENTATIVE    OF    A 
CHRISTIAN    NATION  WHO  WAS  INVITED  TO  BECOME  A  CABINET  MINISTER  OF 
THE  CHIEF  INDEPENDENT  MOSLEM  POWER ^HIS  EXPERIENCES  IN  SAFE- 
GUARDING CIVILIAN   CITIZENS  OF  HOSTILE    NATIONS    IN    TURKEY 


BY 


BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 


N  ENGLISH  cynic  once  described 

an  ambassador  as  "an  honest 

man,  sent  abroad  to  lie  for  the 

gr>od    of    his    country/*     The 

Furopean  war.  which  has  upset 

my  traditions,  has  demohshed  this  one 

American  *'shirt  sleeve"*  diplomacy, 

ig  the  abomination  of  Europe,  has  abun- 

intly  justified  itself  by  its  results. 

fif^  >  ago  a  nine-yea r-<tld  Jewish 

[jv  rmany,  poc:kr  and   friendless. 


arrived  at  New  York  City.  With  his  fam- 
ily, he  proposed  to  tempt  fortune  in  thej 
United  States.  In  February  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  this  same  immigrant  boy,  rich, 
successful,  flattered  by  all  the  courts  of 
Europe — now  American  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople— sailed  once  more  into 
New  York  Harb<3r,  His  arrival  this  time 
presented  quite  a  contrast  to  that  of  fifty 
years  ago.  The  leading  citizens  of  New 
York  organized   a   special  committee  to 


^•V^'J*: 


AT  THE    AMERICAN   CONSULATE    IN    JERUSALEM 
Tlie  lidki  in  the  picture  are  Mrs.  Morgenthau  and  Miss  Ruth  Morgenthau 
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1VC  hfm.  Americans  came  from  all 
reiver  the  land  to  thank  him  for  personal 
servicer  1<J  friends  and  relatives— usually 
ir  actually  saving  human  life.  All  kinds 
ori;anizatiMns.  reli«.Mous.  commercial, 
philanthropic.  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
|c\\ish.  kept  him  busy  for  the  ensuing 
weeks  wiih  banquets  and  testimonials, 
vainly  attempting  to  express  their  thank- 
Julness  and  pride  in  his  achievements. 
^le  State  Department  at  Washington 
citains  man\  documents  from  the  fttreign 
lancellerics  describing  in  detail  their 
ngnant  obligations.  The  House  of  Com- 
ions,  in   Fingiand,   and  the  Chamber  of 


Deputies,  in  France,  have  placed  their 
thanks  upon  their  public  records:  and 
the  several  colored  state  papers,  white, 
green,  or  yellow,  dealing  with  the  situation 
in  Constantinople,  have  made  his  diplo- 
matic services  pari  of  the  history  of  the 
Great  War, 

Yet  Mr,  Henry  Morgenthau,  who  has 
added  this  brilliant  chapter  to  American 
diplomacy,  is  a  "shirt  sleeve  Ambassador," 
Not  in  a  literal  sense,  indeed,  for  he  is  a 
gentleman  of  education  and  breedin&^^J 
but  in  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  im«^^| 
plies  directness,  honesty,  despatch,  a 
refusal  to  beat  about  the  bush,  an  avoid- 


AT    THE    FRENCH    HOSPITAL    JN    CONSTANTINOPLE 
This  hospital  was  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  Amcrtcan  Ambassador,  with  his  wife  as  the  active  mauufd 
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MR.    MORGtNTHAU    AT    HIS    DESK 
The  American  Embassy  in  Constantinople  has  been  called  the  "Fmbassy  of  bmbassies/ 

interests  of  nine  n^itions  m  charge 


as  ft  has  bMd  tbe 
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THE   AMERICAN    EMBASSY   IN  CXVNSTANTINOPLE 
nthau  succeeded  because  he  abandoned  the  traditional  arts  of  the  diplomat  and  jpplird 
nse  to  problems  of  great  difficulty.     His  work  2$  Ambas5*idor  to  Turkey  is  an  example  ^ 
-iomacy"  at  us  best 


coun 
^  noth 
■  the 
Kmer; 


WITH    THE    EX-MINISTER   OF   COMMERCE 
The  Turks  tried  in  vain  to  gel  Mr  Morgenihau  to 
accept  a  place  in  their  cabinet  as  Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture 

ance  of  tiresome  indirection,  a  tendency 
to  know  what  you  want  and  a  determina- 
tion to  get  it.  When  appointed  by 
President  Wilson,  Mn  Morgenthau  knew 
nothing  of  traditional  diplomacy.  Proto- 
coh,  noifs  verbaUs,  precedents,  dimarches, 
aides-mimoires,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
diplomatic  jargon  had  never  entered  his 
consciousness.  His  main  equipment  was 
supreme  common  sense.  He  had  knocked 
against  the  hard  experiences  of  commercial 
life  in  New  York  and  had  fought  his  way 
from  obscurity  t<i  great  business  success. 
That  tells  the  diplomatic  story.  He  had 
energy^  adroitness  in  managing  men.  in- 
telligence, and  patriotic  devotion  to  his 
country.  He  took  this  equipment  and 
nothing  more  to  Constantinople.  From 
the  first  he  regarded  his  job  as  a  business 
ration.  Like  a  good  business  man  he 
led  it  in  all  its  details.  Before  going 
to  the  East,  he  visited  the  European  capi- 
tals, calling  upon  the  Turkish  officials  and 
generally  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
atmosphere  of  his  duties.  Too  many 
American  ambassadors  have  regarded  their 
positions  merely  as  social  opportunities;  a 
diplomatic  post  chiefly  signifies  dinners, 
receptions,  associations  with  European 
society:     Mr.     Morgenthau    regarded    it 


THE     EX-ITALIAN    AMBASSADOR   TO   TURKE1 
One   of   the  diplomats   whom    Mr.    Morgenthiu 
safely    got    out    of   Constantinopfe    when    Turkey 
entered  the  war 

chiefly  as  a  place  to  work.  This  new  con- 
ception, Strangely  enough,  favorably  im- 
pressed the  Turks,  whose  diplomacy. 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  has  not  distinguished 
itself  by  an  absence  of  guile.  Their 
country,  however,  had  recently  passed 
through  devastating  experiences.  It  had 
fought  three  wars  in  as  many  years,  its 
finances  were  ruined,  and  its  industries  and 
agriculture  were  at  a  standstill.  A  general 
air  of  depression  and  hopelessness,  there- 
fore, everywhere  prevailed.  The  Turkish 
statesmen,  worn  out  by  several  centuries 
of  European  diplomacy,  turned  with  relief 
to  this  sample  of  the  American  art.  Here 
was  a  man  who  was  not  seeking  political 
advantage^not  planning  the  disrrember- 
ment  of  their  country,  not  seeking  to 
undermine  the  Turkish  empire  by  a  foreign 
loan  or  a  railroad  concession.  He  had 
no  interest  in  training  up  a  huge  Turkish 
army  which  his  own  nation  might  sub- 
sequently  use;  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Turkish  navy,  necessarily  entailing  con* 
tracts  for  battleships,  did  not  arouse  his 
particular  enthusiasm.  Here,  however, 
was  a  country  with  an  enormously  rich 
territory  and  a  half-starved  population. 
That  appealed  to  his  American  business 
sense.    The  Turkish   officials,   seeking  a 
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out  of  their  troubles — ^what  they 
Hed  above  all  was  five  years  of  re- 
ntion — appreciated  his  undiplomatic 
est  and  eageriy  asked  him  for  assist- 

and  advice.  At  their  suggestion  he 
t  a  tour  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  sub- 
ed  a  report  on  conditions  and  reforms. 
Bey,  he  told  the  Government,  occupied 
li  the  position  of  the  American  South- 
itates  after  the  Civil  War;  the  process 
ejuvenation,  like  that  which  took 
t  in  this  country,  must  be  slow  and 
[ul.  He  offered  his  assistance  in  in- 
:ting  the  people,  who  then  cultivated 

about  10  per  cent,  of  their  land,  in 
lican  agricultural  methods;  he  would 

them  to  introduce  American  agri- 
iral  machinery,  he  would  even  secure 
X)dperation  of  American  money.  The 
LS  had  never  known  an  ambassador 
that.  Mr.  Morgenthau's  recommen- 
ms  delighted  them. 

:OME   JOIN    THE   TURKISH   CABINET" 

ley  made  him  a  proposition  the  like 

hich  no  diplomat,  American  or  Euro- 

,  had  ever  before  received. 

jome  join  the  Turkish  cabinet,"  the 

jrs  urged.    "We  will  make  you  Min- 

of  Commerce  and  Agriculture." 

It  Mr.  Morgenthau  mildly  protested 

he  was  American  Ambassador  and 
10  intention  of  resigning. 
I'ou  can  keep  that  place,"  they  urged, 
don't  object  to  that." 
\t  the  American  declined.  He  had 
ntention  of  becoming  Morgenthau 
a.  This  anecdote,  however,  largely 
lins  his  subsequent  success.  He  laid 
)asis  of  his  usefulness,  which  was  the 
al  and  matter-of-fact  relations  he 
»lished  with  the  ruling  powers,  in  the 
that  preceded  the  outbreak  of  war. 
1y  a  man  whom  the  Turks  themselves 
rd  to  make  a  part  of  their  Govern- 

would  certainly  enjoy  unusual  ad- 
iges  in  any  crisis. 

d  the  crisis  certainly  came.  Many 
rs  have  found  their  way  to  the  United 
s  describing  Mr.  Morgenthau's 
ods  in  handling  the  interests  suddenly 
istcd  to  him  by  Turkey's  entrance  into 
^rar.  Most  of  them  give  a  false  im- 
ion.    They    portray    an    aggressive. 


militant  American  bursting  in  upon  the 
Turkish  officials,  practically  shaking  his 
fists  in  their  faces  and  threatening  war 
unless  his  requests  were  complied  with. 
This  picture  is  entirely  false.  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau was  energetic  and  insistent,  but  his 
was  not  the  energy  and  the  insistence  of 
the  bully.  Realizing  that  the  Turkish 
officials  occupied  a  position  even  more 
difficult  than  his  own,  he  assumed  that 
they  desired  to  behave  justly  and  to  do 
nothing  that  would  outrage  the  sympathy 
of  mankind.  They  had  often  told  him 
that  they  admired  America  and  that  they 
aspired  to  win  the  good-will  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Mr.  Morgenthau,  in  a  thou- 
sand delicate  negotiations,  played  upon  this 
cue.  One  story,  which  has  gained  wide 
circulation,  relates  that  Mr.  Morgenthau, 
on  the  day  when  the  Turkish  officials  held 
up  the  train  that  was  to  take  the  English 
and  French  refugees  from  Constantinople, 
threatened  to  demand  his  passports.  That 
is  precisely  the  procedure  that  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  did  not  adopt.  The  real 
story  hot  only  illustrates  his  straightfor- 
ward and  informal  methods  of  diplomacy, 
but  it  is  much  more  interesting  than  the 
current  fiction. 

HELPING   THE    REFUGEES 

When  the  Turkish  Government  entered 
the  war,  Mr.  Morgenthau  found  himself  the 
protector  of  eight  different  peoples.  His 
immediate  problem  was  safely  to  get  the 
enemy  ambassadors  and  citizens  out  of 
Constantinople.  The  Government  agreed 
to  furnish  two  trains,  one  for  the  embassy 
staffs  and  one  for  tiie  refugees.  After  some 
difficulty,  the  ambassadors  and  their 
suites  got  away.  Suddenly,  however,  the 
Turkish  Government  held  up  the  second 
train.  The  refugees,  huddled  together  at 
the  railroad  station,  suddenly  learned  that 
orders  had  been  issued  to  give  no  more 
passp)orts  and  not  to  honor  those  already 
issued.  Apparently  the  Turks  had  de- 
cided to  keep  in  their  power  the  English, 
French,  and  other  nationals  suddenly 
caught  in  their  capital  by  war.  What 
they  intended  to  do  with  their  prisoners  is 
not  clear.  Perhaps  they  intended  to  hold 
them  as  hostages,  as  guarantees  of  decent 
treatment  for  their  own  people  in  eneiuv 
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countries.  Probably  the  Government  had 
not  decided  this  question  itself  and  simply 
purposed  to  hold  the  refugees  until  it  could 
reach  some  decision.  But  the  moment  was 
an  exciting  one  for  the  people  concerned; 
G>nstantinople,  at  that  time,  with  a  popu- 
lace inflamed  against  the  English  and 
French,  held  all  kinds  of  terrors.  The 
refugees  had  abandoned  their  homes  and 
learned  nothing  of  this  change  of  policy 
until  they  had  gathered  at  the  station,  wait- 
ing for  the  train,  where  Mr.  Morgenthau 
had  gone  to  see  them  safely  off.  He  im- 
mediately reassured  the  panicky  crowds 
and  made  his  way  to  the  home  of  Talaat 
Bey,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  man 
who,  with  Enver  Pasha,  practically  rules 
the  Turkish  Empire. 

MR.  MORGENTHAU   AND  TALAAT   BEY 

Mr.  Morgenthau  and  Talaat  were  al- 
ready excellent  friends.  Talaat's  career, 
in  many  of  its  details,  would  remind  an 
American  of  home,  for  he  is  a  politician 
built  much  on  the  American  plan.  Like 
many  of  our  statesmen,  Talaat  started  life 
humbly;  he  was  a  telegraph  operator  in 
Adrianople,  and  rose,  by  native  wit,  energy, 
and  forcef  ulness,  to  a  position  of  dominance 
in  Turkey.  Mr.  Morgenthau,  by  a  mix- 
ture of  sound  advice  and  good  humor,  had 
already  established  the  most  informal 
relations  with  this  Turkish  leader.  The 
two  men  could  sit  down,  talk  things  over 
man  to  man,  even  laugh  and  joke — Mr. 
Morgenthau  sometimes  humorously  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  Talaat,  besides  be- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Interior,  temporarily 
held  three  other  portfolios.  "Won't  you 
intercede  for  me  with  the  Minister  of 
Marine?"  he  would  ask — ^this  functionary 
being  Talaat  himself.  The  American  had 
also  learned  how  to  get  along  with  Talaat 
in  his  more  forbidding  moods.  Sometimes, 
when  he  visited  this  Turkish  leader,  he 
would  fmd  him  sitting  at  his  desk,  with 
his  wrists  planted  on  the  table,  shouting 
"No!  No!"  almost  before  the  American 
Ambassador  could  open  his  mouth.  But 
Mr.  Morgenthau  would  sit  quietly  at  his 
side.  "First  of  all,  Your  Excellency,"  he 
would  begin,  ''please  take  those  wrists  off 
the  table.  They  annoy  me."  Then  the 
Minister's  face  would  rdax,  he  would  burst 


into  a  loud  laugh,  and  negotiable  relations 
would  be  at  once  reestablished.  At  other 
times  Mr.  Morgenthau,  instead  of  calling  in 
state,  after  the  approved  diplomatic  fash- 
ion, would  conduct  his  negotiations  via 
telephone.  Again,  like  a  New  York  busi- 
ness man  putting  through  an  important 
deal,  the  Ambassador  would  invite  the 
Minister  to  lunch.  Both  Talaat  and 
Enver,  the  other  strong  man  in  the  Duum- 
virate, enjoyed  these  new  methods.  "No 
man,  Mr.  Ambassador,"  Enver  once  r&> 
marked,  "  talks  to  me  in  so  personal  a  way 
as  you  do.  1  am  sure  Emperor  ^^K^lliam 
has  no  one  who  can  talk  to  him  as  you  do 
to  me." 

This  friendly  intimacy  had  its  advan- 
tages on  this  critical  night.  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau now  went  directly  to  the  Minister's 
house.  Talaat  had  retired,  but  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau was  immediately  shown  his  way 
to  the  bedchamber.  For  hours  the  repre- 
sentatives of  two  great  nations,  one  dad 
in  his  pajamas,  discussed  the  future  of  the 
foreign  refugees.  Talaat  protest«l  that 
they  had  not  pakl  their  taxes,  but  Mr. 
Morgenthau  pushed  this  aside,  saying  that 
he  would  be  responsible  for  any  unpaki 
taxes. 

But  Mr.  Morgenthau  insisted  on  one 
fact.  The  Turkish  Government  had 
given  its  promise;  what  a  mistake  it  wouki 
be  to  break  such  a  promise  at  the  start! 
He  particularly  emphasized  the  bad  im- 
pression this  would  create  in  the  United 
States.  Finally  the  Minister  gave  way. 
In  his  room  was  the  telegraph  instm* 
ment  with  which  he  had  once  earned  hfa 
living;  in  the  delicate  position  of  affain 
in  Turkey,  Talaat  prefers  to  do  his  own 
telegraphing!  With  Mr.  Morgenthau  sit- 
ting at  his  elbow,  he  called  up  his  associate 
Enver  and  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  made 
arrangements  for  the  departure  of  the  for- 
eigners.   They  all  got  safely  away  next  day. 

AMERICAN    BUSINESS   IN    DIPLOMACY 

Mr.  Morgenthau,  insinuating  and  per- 
suasive as  he  was,  could  become  insistent 
and  unyielding  on  occasion.  His  American 
business  training  had  taught  him  to  keep 
steadily  on  the  job— not  to  accept  promises 
for  performances,  but  personally  to  see 
things  through.    Herp,  for  cxanqik^  is  a 
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I  suggestive  not  so  much  of  traditional 
macy  as  of  American  business.  Mr. 
^thau  was  one  day  sitting  with 
at,  discussing  informally  general  mat- 
when  Talaat's  telephone  rang.  "  It's 
ou,  Mr.  Ambassador/'  he  said,  hand- 
liim  the  receiver.  Mr.  Morgenthau 
led  that  friends  of  Sir  Edwin  Pears, 
3f  the  most  distinguished  Englishmen 
urkey,  had  been  scouring  Constanti- 
5  for  the  American  Ambassador.  Sir 
in»  among  other  services,  had  first  of  all 
led  the  world,  in  1876,  by  describing 
'Bulgarian  Atrocities"  in  the  London 
f  News.  The  Turkish  police,  Mr. 
^thau  now  learned  over  the  tele- 
e»  had  arrested  Sir  Edwin.     But  the 

man  with  whom  Mr.    Morgenthau 

then    engaged,   Talaat    Bey,    had 

lised  him  that  Sir  Edwin  Pears  should 

le  disturbed.     In  his  quick,  impulsive 

Mr.  Morgenthau  turned  to  Talaat. 

SAVING   SIR    EDWIN    PEARS 

'ou  have  violated  your  word  of  honor!" 
lid.  "You  have  arrested  Sir  Edwin 
s.    1  am  going  to  have  him  out  and 

him  back  in  my  motor  car.  You 
god  your  word  to  me  as  Ambassador 
le  United  States,  and  1  intend  that 

to  be  respected." 

dri  Bey,  the  commissioner  of  police, 
sent  for,  and  a  lively  conference  took 
!.  Bedri  agreed  to  release  the  Eng- 
lan,  on  condition  that  he  leave  Q>n- 
inopie,  in  forty-eight  hours, 
kbsurd!"  said  Mr.   Morgenthau,  "1 

him  now  and  I  am  going  to  take  him 
me.  I  am  going  now  to  the  American 
assy.     If  Sir  Edwin  Pears  is  not  home 

quarter  past  six,  I  shall  return  and 

II  not  leave  this  place  until  1  have 
with  me." 

mping  into  his  automobile,  Mr.  Mor- 
lau  rushed  over  to  Pera,  where  he 
1  Sir  Edwin'5  daughter.  "  1  am  keep- 
iy  chauffeur  ready,"  he  told  her.  "  1 
wait  until  6:15  precisely,  and,  unless 
lave  telephoned  me  by  that  time  that 

father  is  safely  home,  I  shall  drive 
and  get  him  myself." 

five  minutes  past  six,  Mr.  Morgen- 
s  telephone  rang.  Miss  Pears  in- 
xl  him  that  her  father  had  just  arrived. 


The  telephone  played  an  important  part 
in  this  rescue  as  it  did  in  many  others. 
And  the  mere  fact  that  Mr.  Morgenthau 
had  a  telephone  emphasized  that  he  was 
an  ambassador  of  a  novel  kind.  When 
he  reached  Constantinople,  only  the  Turk- 
ish officials  had  telephones — the  Govern- 
ment had  never  consented  to  their  general 
use.  But  how  can  an  up-to-date  American 
exist  without  a  telephone?  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau succeeded  in  getting  telephones  into 
the  Embassy,  and  the  innovation  became 
general.  One  night,  soon  after  Turkey's 
•  entrance  into  the  war,  the  legal  adviser  to 
the  American  Embassy,  Mr.  Schmavonian, 
called  up  the  Ambassador.  "  My  telephone 
is  in!"  he  exclaimed  delightedly — a  timely 
bit  of  enthusiasm  which  had  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  events  of  the  next  day. 

THE    FRENCH   NUNS 

Mrs.  Morgenthau  awoke  early  and  told 
her  husband  that  she  had  a  feeling,  or 
presentiment,  that  things  were  not  going 
well  with  the  French  nuns.  "That's 
strange,"  he  said,  "  1  have  had  that  same 
idea  myself.  Let's  go  up  and  see  if  any- 
thing is  wrong."  These  French  nuns  had 
for  years  conducted  a  girls'  school  on  the 
Cathedral  grounds.  As  French  women 
and  enemies  they  now  had  no  rights  in 
Turkey,  and  they  had  in  charge  neariy  a 
hundred  girls,  whose  position  was  likewise 
precarious.  The  crisis  had  arrived  on  the 
very  morning  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgen- 
thau, guided  apparently  by  a  happy  in- 
stinct, reached  the  building.  Six  Turkish 
policemen  had  just  taken  possession,  had 
put  all  the  children  into  the  street,  and 
forced  all  the  nuns  into  two  rooms.  The 
intention  was  to  force  the  nuns  to  leave 
immediately  and  to  take  f)ossession  of  the 
property.  Mr.  Morgenthau  at  once  set  to 
work  on  the  telephone.  He  called  up  Mr. 
Schmavonian,  who  soon  came  over  with 
the  chief  of  j)olice,  Bedri  Bey.  Another 
telephone  located  Talaat  Bey  just  as  he 
was  having  his  morning  massage.  Mr. 
Morgenthau  spent  two  hours  arguing  with 
Bedri,  locating  Turkish  officials  on  the 
telephone,  and  persuading  them  to  desist 
from  their  barbarous  enterprise.  As  a 
result  the  nuns,  instead  of  having  to  leave 
immediately,  even  without  their  religious 
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garb,  had  ten  days  to  settle  their  affairs, 
Mr.  Morgenthau  arranging  these  details. 
Business  talents  were  especially  desirable 
ambassadorial  qualifications  in  these  days. 
The  Turk  is  a  bom  bargainer;  he  carries  the 
spirit  of  the  bazaar  into  his  diplomatic 
arrangements  and  loves  to  haggle  over 
details  even  when  human  life  is  involved. 
This  characteristic  constantly  came  to  the 
front.  The  experience  of  two  Englishmen, 
set  aside  to  be  shot  in  reprisal  for  the  kill- 
ing, by  the  English  fleet,  of  two  Turks  at 
Alexandretta,  illustrates  this  almost  tragi- 
cally. As  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  pro-  < 
gramme,  Mr.  Morgenthau  made  one  of  his 
friendly  calls  on  Enver  Pasha,  the  Turkish 
Minister  of  War. 

BARGAINING   WITH   THE   TURK 

"This  will  never  do,"  he  said.  "You 
must  not  let  it  happen.  1  look  to  you  to 
stop  it." 

The  two  men  argued  the  question  for 
some  time. 

"  There  is  one  way  to  stop  it,"  Enver  said 
finally.  "  There  is  such  a  thing,  you  know, 
as  paying  a  sum  of  money." 

That  certainly  was  a  purely  business 
proposition. 

"All  right,  how  much?"  asked  the  Am- 
bassador. 

"Oh,  well,  a  nominal  sum.  Djemal  will 
fix  it." 

The  Ambassador  consented  and  the  men 
were  released. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  soon  heard  from 
Djemal,  who  said  that  i,ooo  pounds  was 
expected  for  each  man.  The  transaction, 
that  is,  would  cost  nearly  $10,000. 

"Your  Excellency  must  have  made  a 
mistake,"  returned  Mr.  Morgenthau. 
"You  mean  1,000  piastres,  not  1,000 
pounds." 

As  a  piastre  is  about  one  one-hundredth 
part  of  a  pound,  the  discrepancy  was  quite 
pronounced. 

"Not  at  all,"  was  the  reply.  "1  mean 
1,000  pounds — that  is,  100,000  piastres." 

After  a  prolonged  dispute,  the  amount 
was  fixed  at  100  pounds  a  man. 

On  another  occasion  the  Papal  Repre- 
sentative, Monsignor  Dold,  dropped  in 
at  the  American  Embassy  for  tea.  He 
was  greatly  dated  over  his  success  in  faitei^ 


ceding  for  Lieutenant  Fitzgerald,  an  Eng- 
lish submarine  commander  who  had  been 
captured  by  the  Turks.  The  young  man 
was  engaged  to  the  daughter  of  the  English 
envoy  to  the  Vatican. 

"  Enver  has  done  me  a  great  favor/'  he 
told  Mr.  Morgenthau.  "Out  of  special 
consideration  for  the  Pope,  he  is  going  to 
show  particular  kindness  to  Lieutenant 
Fitzgerald." 

"Lieutenant  Fitzgerald?"  replied  the 
Ambassador.  "Don't  you  know  he  has 
been  in  a  dungeon  for  ten  days?'' 

The  Papal  diplomat  did  not  know  this 
and  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  news. 
Again  it  was  a  case  of  reprisal.  A  story 
having  reached  G>nstantinople  that  the 
English  were  maltreating  certain  Turkish 
prisoners  at  Cairo,  Enver  decided  that  two 
Englishmen  must  go  into  a  dungeon  m 
retaliation.  Several  had  drawn  lots  to  see 
which  should  have  this  experience,  and  fate 
had  picked  on  Lieutenant  Fitzgerald  as 
one  of  them.  The  Papal  envoy  implored 
the  American  Ambassador  to  use  his  good 
offices  with  Enver.  The  Cairo  story,  wbm 
Mr.  Morgenthau  investigated  it,  turned 
out  to  be  untrue. 

"This  whole  proceeding  is  a  shanie»''  he 
told  the  Minister  of  War.  "  Here  are  these 
two  nice  fellows  shut  up  in  a  dirty  dungeon 
— ^and  for  nothing.  You  have  made  a 
great  mistake — ^the  Cairo  story  is  all  false." 

"Well,  what  can  I  do  about  it?"  asked 
Enver  of  Mr.  Morgenthau. 

TURKISH     REPARATION    FOR   MISTAKES 

"You  should  make  full  reparation;  you 
certainly  owe  them  an  apology.  I  think 
that  you  ought  to  give  these  boys  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  for  ten  days." 

The  irresistible  tendency  to  bargain 
showed  itself  once  more. 

"I'll  give  them  the  freedom  for  five 
days,"  said  Enver. 

"No,  no!"  insisted  the  Ambassador^ 
"you  must  make  it  ten." 

The  point  was  finally  compromised  at 
eight!  The  released  officers  had  a  fme 
time.  The  Girls'  College  gave  them  a 
reception,  and  all  Constantinople  society 
turned  out  to  make  their  eight  days'  free- 
dom one  round  of  festivities.  When  it  was 
over,  the  Englishmen  said  that  thi^  wouki 
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be  glad  to  go  into  the  dungeon  for  another 
ten  days  if  they  could  have  another  time 
like  that  on  emerging. 

One  day  a  tumultuous  crowd  of  foreign- 
ers besieged  the  American  Embassy. 
They  were  pleading  for  Mr.  Morgenthau's 
intercession  against  the  latest  German- 
Turkish  coup.  The  English  fleet  was  then 
bombarding  the  Dardanelles,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Turkish  claim,  attacking  un- 
fortified towns.  There  were  then  from 
2,000  to  3,000  Allied  citizens  in  Constanti- 
nople. They  now  learned  that  they  were 
all  to  be  sent  to  the  town  of  Gallipoli 
as  targets  for  the  English  and  French 
warships.  It  was  an  ingenious  German 
scheme  to  discourage  the  English  blockad- 
ing fleet,  not  unlike  the  stationing  of  Bel- 
gian men  and  women  in  front  of  the  ad- 
vancing German  armies  in  Belgium.  As 
usual,  Mr.  Morgenthau  called  up  Enver  on 
the  telephone.  But  Enver  was  "very 
busy"  and  could  not  make  an  appointment. 

MR.  morgenthau's    PERSUASIONS 

"At  four  o'clock,"  he  said,  "I  have  to 
attend  a  council  of  the  Ministry." 

"Very  well,"  answered  Mr.  Morgenthau, 
"  I'll  meet  you  at  the  council  room." 

At  this  Enver  yielded  and  set  three- 
thirty  as  hfs  meeting  time.  To  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau's remonstrances  he  said  that  his 
act  was  an  entirely  legitimate  reprisal. 
"  You  tell  the  British  Admiral  what  we  are 
going  to  do,"  he  said,  "and  he'll  stop  bom- 
barding these  unfortified  places.  Besides, 
I've  given  my  word  to  the  army  and  I 
cannot  break  it." 

"  But  you  certainly  don't  mean  to  send 
2,000  innocent  civilians  down  there," 
protested  the  Ambassador. 

Enver  finally  consented  to  send  only  fifty 
and  that  the  youngest  men  be  selected. 
They  had  interesting  experiences  which 
have  been  described  in  the  press.  What 
the  newspapers  have  not  revealed  was  Mr. 
Morgenthau's  constant  attempts  to  get 
them  back.  He  prodded  Enver  every  day 
on  this  subject,  giving  him  no  rest. 

"  They've  been  down  there  long  enough," 
he  would  say  to  the  Turkish  War  Minister. 
"  You  have  redeemed  your  promise  to  the 
army.    Now  let  them  come  back." 

"Justonedaymoiel''  Enver  would  say. 


This  haggling  for  the  liv^s  of  the  civilians 
finally  resulted  in  another  victory  for  Mr. 
Morgenthau.  His  persuasions  brought 
the  party  back  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

This  Enver  Pasha,  with  whom  Mr. 
Morgenthau  had  these  almost  daily  deal- 
ings, was  quite  a  different  man  from  Talaat. 
He  had  been  educated  at  Berlin,  and,  for- 
tunately for  the  American  Ambassador, 
spoke  German  fluently.  Any  one  who 
reads  Turkish  history  for  the  last  eight 
years — the  Young  Turk  movement,  the 
deposition  of  Abdul  Hamid,  the  Turkish 
revolution,  and  the  Balkan  wars — con- 
stantly meets  the  name  of  Enver.  This 
statesman  has  one  ruling  idea — that  he  is  a 
man  of  destiny,  a  man  almost  Divinely  ap- 
pointed to  regenerate  his  country.  In  his 
working  room  he  sits  with  a  large  picture  of 
Napoleon  on  one  side  and  one  of  Frederick 
the  Great  on  the  other.  These  men  are 
his  heroes,  and  what  Napoleon  did  for 
France  and  Frederick  for  Prussia  Enver 
aspires  to  do  for  Turkey.  There  is,  in- 
deed, something  in  common  between  his 
career  and  that  of  the  Corsican.  Like 
Napoleon,  Enver  came  into  power  on  the 
crest  of  a  revolution.  Like  Napoleon,  he 
succeeded  in  turning  this  revolution  into  a 
personal  asset.  Both  men  became  power- 
ful first  as  military  men.  Enver,  no  less 
than  Napoleon,  has  had  youth  on  his  side. 
Napoleon,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  became  the 
dictator  of  France;  Enver,  who  is  now  one 
of  the  two  masters  of  Turkey,  is  only 
thirty-four.  And  in  the  fact  that  Turkey 
defeated  the  English  at  the  Dardanelles 
and  forced  their  withdrawal  Enver  sees  a 
military  triumph  that  is  almost  Napoleonic 
in  its  proportions. 

SAVING   THE    AMERICAN    COLLEGES 

From  the  first  Enver  and  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau have  had  the  most  genial  intercourse. 
This  friendly  association  in  itself  explains 
the  Ambassador's  success  in  saving  the 
American  educational  institutions  in  Tur- 
key not  only  from  embarrassment  but 
perhaps  from  confiscation.  The  Turks 
have  always  regarded  these  colleges  with 
suspicion.  They  have  never  understood 
why  Americans  should  spend  millions 
building  beautiful  buildings  in  so  far  away 
a  country  as  their  own.    They  have  sus- 
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pected  political  4)urposes;  as  Europeans 
obtained  their  entering  wedges  with  a 
bank  or  a  railroad,  the  Americans  were 
seeking  to  squeeze  themselves  in  with  a 
Robert  College.  This  feeling  prevailed 
when  Mr.  Morgenthau  arrived,  and  one  of 
his  first  tasks  was  to  disabuse  the  Turkish 
mind  of  this  idea.  He  persuaded  Enver 
and  his  associates  that  these  institutions 
represented  pure  philanthropy — that 
American  millionaires,  absurd  as  the  idea 
seemed  in  Turkish  eyes,  really  enjoyed 
spending  money  that  way.  This  new 
understanding  had  important  results,  es- 
pecially after  Turkey  abolished  the  Capit- 
ulations. These  really  constituted  the 
treaties  which,  for  centuries,  have  defined 
the  rights  of  Europeans — later  of  Ameri- 
cans— in  the  Turkish  Empire.  This  aboli- 
tion, so  far  as  the  American  colleges  were 
concerned,  practically  removed  the  juris- 
diction of  the  American  Government  and 
made  them  essentially  part  of  the  Turkish 
educational  system.  Under  this  regime 
the  institutions  could  not  have  existed; 
they  would  have  had  to  close.  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau's  greatest  service,  perhaps,  was 
that  he  persuaded  the  Turkish  officials  to 
permit  not  only  American,  but  even  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  schools,  to  continue 
their  work  as  before.  He  sealed  his  com- 
pact by  taking  Enver  and  ostentatiously 
calling  on  Robert  College  on  October  ist, 
the  day  the  Capitulations  were  abrogated. 
From  this  signal  the  masses  learned 
that  the  Minister  was  friendly  and  that 
the  college  must  be  left  alone.  As  a 
complete  protection  to  the  Girls'  College, 
Mr.  Morgenthau  established  his  summer 
Embassy  in  one  of  the  college  buildings. 
The  sight  of  Enver,  with  his  suite,  taking 
tea  in  this  institution  was  not  only  one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  Mr.  Morgenthau's 
personal  diplomacy  but  gave  the  college 
complete  immunity.  No  Turk  would  even 
have  thought  of  molesting  the  place  after 
these  evidences  of  official  favor. 

MR.    MORGENTHAU'S    INFLUENCE    PERSONAL 

And  1  cannot  too  much  insist  that  these 
favors  were  all  personal.  The  Turks 
showed  their  good-will  not  necessarily  to 
theJUnited  States  but  to  Mr.  Morgenthau. 
"  I  am  doing  this  for  you,  Mr.  Ambassa- 
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dor,"  they  would  say  when  granting  his 
requests.  When  he  succeeded  in  getting 
money  to  the  Evelina  Rothschild  Girls' 
School  at  Jerusalem,  the  message  came 
back  from  Djemal  Pasha,  "Tell  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau that  I  am  doing  this  for  him." 
The  Turk  is  essentially  a  human  being; 
legal  abstractions  do  not  impress  him: 
the  American  Government  is  not  a  popu- 
lous and  rich  country  located  several  thou- 
sand miles  away;  it  is  the  energetic,  persua- 
sive, conciliatory,  good-natured,  altogether 
likable  person  who  bears  the  title  of 
Ambassador.  "  1  love  the  American  Am- 
bassador," the  Sultan  remarked,  as  quoted 
by  a  high  Turkish  official.  "I  see  no 
Ambassador  except  Mr.  Morgenthau." 
Certainly  the  things  these  officials  would  do 
for  Mr.  Morgenthau — ^favors  not  required 
by  ordinary  diplomatic  courtesy — have  no 
other  explanation. 

Syria  and  Palestine  contained  many 
Russian  Jews.  The  principles  of  warfare 
demanded  that  the  Russian  subjects 
either  leave  the  country  or  become  Turk- 
ish subjects.  But  that  process  involved 
great  difficulties.  It  required  a  money 
payment  which  few  of  these  refugees  had; 
it  also  included  military  service.  As 
a  favor  to  Mr.  Morgenthau,  the  Govern- 
ment permitted  these  Jews  to  become  citi- 
zens without  the  payment  of  the  usual 
tax  and  remitted  the  obligation  of  military 
service  for  a  year.  As  many,  despite  these 
favors,  wished  to  leave  Turkey,  particular 
facilities  were  given  the  Ambassador  to 
transport  them  safely  to  Egypt,  and  to 
protect  them  from  the  Arabs  of  Jaffa»^^ 
werQ  full  of  race  prejudice. 

If  any  one  wishes  further  evidence  of  Mr. 
Morgenthau's  success,  existing  conditions 
in  Constantinople  will  furnish  it.  The 
condition  of  enemy  aliens  in  that  city  is 
probably  far  more  comfortable  than  in 
any  other  capital.  Harshly  as  we  think  of 
the  Turk,  an  Englishman  suffers  less  in- 
convenience now  in  Stamboul  than  a  Ger- 
man in  London  or  a  Russian  in  Berlin. 
At  the  beginning  thousands  of  English  and 
French  left  Constantinople,  as  already 
described.  Many,  however,  are  still  un- 
disturbed, and  such  as  have  business  are 
still  carrying  it  on.  This  latter  fact  is 
almost  without  parallel  in  war. 
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THE    GERMAN    AND    RUSSIAN    OFFENSIVES    AGAINST   TWO    STRONGHOLDS    OF    PARAMOUNT 
STRATEGICAL    IMPORTANCE — ^THE   RELATIONS   OF   EACH   SERIES  OF  OPERA- 
TIONS TO  ITS  PARTICULAR  THEATRE  AND  TO  THE  WAR  AS  A  WHOLE 


IT  IS  a  long,  long  way  from  Verdun  to 
Erzerum,  2,500  miles  as  the  aero- 
plane flies  and  many  more  by  water 
and  by  land.  Yet  these  two  strong- 
holds are  intimately  connected  in 
the  development  of  the  world  war.  They 
have  strong  historical  bonds;  geographic- 
ally they  are  similarly  situated,  each  on 
the  easternmost  border  of  a  belligerent 
State.  Strategically,  they  mark  the  ends 
of  a  great  military  see-saw  which  pivots 
unsteadily  in  the  Balkans.  In  France  the 
fortified  camp  of  Verdun  formed  the  key- 
stone in  the  great  arch  of  French  defense; 
far  away  in  eastern  Anatolia,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  the 
ancient  fortress  of  Erzerum  is  one  of  the 
determining  positions  on  the  Turkish  road 
to  India  and  on  the  Russian  road,  through 
western  Asia  Minor,  to  long-coveted 
Stamboul. 

Lying,  as  it  does,  on  the  main  road  from 
Persia  and  Mesopotamia  to  the  Black 
Sea,  in  a  fertile  region  of  eastern  Anatolia, 
Erzerum  from  the  remotest  antiquity  has 
been  a  place  coveted  by  nations.  From  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth,  when  the  Russian  bear  began 
to  claw  at  its  portals,  Erzerum,  6,000  feet 
up  in  its  mountain  valley,  enjoyed  an  un- 
usually long  period  of  peace  and  grew  and 
prospered  like  the  green  bay  tree.  But  since 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  every  gen- 
eration of  luckless  Armenians  has  seen  some 
kind  of  border  warfare  between  their  over- 
lords, the  Kurds  and  Ottomans,  and  the 
armies  of  the  Great  White  Czar.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1916,  Muscovite  banners  flew  once 
more  from  the  city's  broken  walls  while 
the  dislodged  Turks — now  not  alone  but 
curiously  allied  with  Christian  Germanic 
Powers — prepared  to  renew  the  contest 
for  its  possession. 

Verdun  was  also  am  amcient  strong  place 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  that  vague  terri- 


tory, Gaul,  which  Caesar  first  mapped  and 
described.  From  time  immemorial  it  has 
stood  sentinel  over  the  numerous  roads 
which  cross  the  Meuse  River  at  that  point 
in  its  journey  toward  the  northern  sea 
where  its  valley  begins  definitely  to  widen 
out.  It  is  an  example  of  the  extraordinary 
fatality  of  history  that  Verdun  should  have 
been  the  place  where  what  was  eventually 
to  become  France  definitely  split  apart  from 
what  was  to  be  Germany.  There,  in  843 
A.  D.,  was  signed  the  famous  Treaty  of 
Verdun  between  the  sons  of  Charlemagne 
contesting  the  inheritance  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  In  that  treaty  the  Teu- 
tonic principle  of  equal  division  among 
heirs  triumphed  over  the  Roman  law  of 
an  indivisible  sovereignty,  and  there  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Meuse  began  the  definite 
separation  of  the  Gallic  and  German  na- 
tionalities; modem  Germany  proclaims  the 
date  of  843  as  the  real  beginning  of  her 
national  existence. 

So  here  is  the  fatefulness  of  history  un- 
folding. As  Verdun,  after  the  argument  of 
swords  and  javelins  and  battle  axes,  gave 
the  Germans  the  beginnings  of  their  na- 
tionality, so  on  February  21,  191 6,  to  the 
terrific  roar  of  the  mightiest  engines  of 
war  of  all  time,  Teutonic  troops  blasted, 
charged,  scrambled,  and  died  for  this  an- 
cient citadel,  leaping  toward  their  "place 
in  the  sun"  which  means  for  them  the 
dominion  of  the  world. 

Crouching  under  her  serried  forts  and 
back  of  earthworks  which  run  like  the 
furrows  of  a  plowed  field  crescent-wise 
about  the  city,  Verdun  stood  as  the  super- 
latively strong  point  in  the  defense  of  the 
whole  Meuse  River  line.  German  control 
of  the  upper  reaches  of  this  stream,  along 
with  German  control  of  its  lower  courses 
through  the  Ardenne  and  Belgium,  would 
mean  that  the  last  great  river  barrier 
stretching  squarely  across  their  path  b^ 
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tween  the  Moselle  and  the  Loire  would  be 
entirely  removed. 

Of  the  three  great  military  obstacles 
to  an  army's  advance,  deserts,  mountain 
lines,  and  rivers,  the  last  are  by  far  the  most 
easily  negotiated.  In  this  particular  case, 
however,  where  the  slightest  incident  of 
terrain  could  be  immediately  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  one  of  these  two  most  ac- 
complished of  tactical  fighters,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  long  Meuse  River  line  of  de- 
fense for  the  French  nation  was  greatly 
magnified  in  value.  Between  the  Meuse 
and  the  Loire,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will 
make  very  clear,  all  the  rivers  run  in  the 
direction  of  Paris  and  their  sources  can  be 
easily  circumvented  by  an  enemy  who  is 
advancing  into  France  from  the  Palatinate 
and  Lorraine. 

Both  Verdun  and  Erzerum  are,  then,  for 
the  reasons  briefly  suggested,  fortresses  of 
great  importance  to  the  localities  which 
they  are  charged  with  guarding.  The  im- 
portance which  each  bears  to  the  whole 
war  is  an  entirely  different  thing.  Verdun 
was  flush  against  the  heart  of  the  French 
defense,  exemplified  by  the  main  French 
army  massed  to  hold  it.  Erzerum  is  more 
than  800  miles  away  from  the  centre  of  the 
Turkish  military  structure  and  was  covered, 
in  February,  by  only  about  one  fifth  of  the 
Ottoman  main  army.  A  great  decision 
near  Verdun  over  either  army,  whether 
French  or  German,  would  have  a  deciding 
influence  on  the  continental  war,  whereas 
the  destruction  of  the  entire  Turkish  or 
Russian  Caucasus  armies  would  have  only 
a  very  remote  bearing  on  the  main  struggle. 
The  French  front  is  the  decisive  theatre. 

WHAT   ERZERUM   MEANS 

The  position  of  Erzerum  in  its  strategic 
relation  to  either  the  Turkish  or  Russian 
campaign  in  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  the 
Caucasus,  and  to  any  joint  Russo-British 
operations  in  Mesopotamia  was  and  is  more 
important  than  any  other  one  position 
in  that  whole  theatre.  The  position  of 
this  ancient  stronghold  has  always  had  a 
dual  strategic  personality:  First,  it  acts 
as  a  direct  bar  to  an  advance  from  the 
Caucasus  through  Armenia  in  the  direction 
of  Anatolia  and  the  Bosporus,  in  very 
much  the  same  way  that  Przemysl  barred 
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the  roads  along  the  northern  Carpathians 
against  the  Russians  in  Galicia;  secondly, 
it  controls  the  roads  from  Armenia  towaid 
Persia,  acting  thus  as  a  flanking  positioOp 
much  as  Plevna  flanked  the  line  of  Russiaa 
advance  into  Thrace,  in  the  Russo-Turiuh 
war  of  1877-78. 

So  long  as  Erzerum  remained  in  Turkish 
hands,  covered  by  a  strong  field  army,  tke 
Russians  could  neither  advance  dinc^ 
into  Armenia  nor  could  they  launch  aajr 
sustained  offensive  from  the  Caucasus  into 
northern  Persia  without  the  danger  of  beiiig 
attacked  in  flank  and  rear,  llierefore  it 
was  all-important  for  the  Russians  to  cap- 
ture Erzerum  and  very  necessary  indeed 
for  the  Turks  to  hold  it. 

As  a  defensive  position  for  the  Russians 
the  configuration  of  the  ground  at  Erzerum 
is  not  tactically  so  favorable  as  it  was 
for  the  Turks,  but  it  covers  the  important 
road  crossings  that  have  been  mentioned 
above  and  deprives  the  Turks  of  the  works, 
stores,  and  arsenal  which  they  had  created 
and  maintained  there  at  the  cost  of  enor- 
mous labor. 

THE   IMPORTANCE   OF   ERZERUM  TO   RUSSIA 

As  a  point  of  departure  or  as  a  link  in 
Russian  offense  the  position  must  be 
analyzed  according  to  the  particular  use 
to  be  made  of  it.  On  the  basis  of  a  cam- 
paign westward  through  Anatolia  its  vahie 
is  limited.  The  reasons  are  fairly  obvious. 
The  nearest  point  on  their  railroad  throuf^ 
Kars  is  about  one  hundred  miles  of  tumul- 
tuous mountains  away  eastward.  North- 
ward toward  the  Black  Sea  the  high  range 
of  the  Pontine  Mountains  parallds  tbe 
southern  shore  of  that  sea,  rendering 
heavy  transport  across  it,  except  along  the 
single  good  road  from  Trebizond,  almost 
prohibitively  difficult.  It  will  thus  be 
evident  that,  even  though  the  Rusaans 
hold  the  Black  Sea  sufficiently  to  transport 
all  their  stores  across  it,  they  are  still  con- 
fronted with  the  difficulty  of  these  Pontine 
trails  to  negotiate  in  order  to  reach  a 
westward-moving  army  based  on  Erzerum. 

The  capture  of  the  important  Black  Sea 
port  of  Trebizond  became  a  necessary 
sequence  of  the  conquering  of  Erzerum, 
b^use  from  Trebizond  the  excellent  toad 
just  menti(Hied  runs  by  easy  grades  140 
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THE  RUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN  IN  ASIA  MINOR 
After  the  capture  of  Erzerum  the  Russian  forces  pushed  on  in  three  columns*  one  toward  Trebizond.  the 
second  tofward  Erzingan  and  Sivas»  where  the  main  Turkish  army  had  its  base,  and  the  third  column  southward 
to  Mush  and  Bitlb.  The  capture  of  Erzerum  and  the  advance  into  Asia  Minor  enabled  the  Russians  to 
capture  Kermanshah,  in  Persia,  and  to  turn  westward  toward  Bagdad,  with  the  aim  of  co6perating  with  the 
British  in  Mesopotamia 


miles  southeastward  into  the  fortress.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Turks  had 
hoped  to  retain  control  of  the  Black  Sea 
so  as  to  ship  supplies  by  water  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Trebizond.  When  that 
control  was  lost  the  position  of  the  Turkish 
army  in  the  Caucasus  became  very  difficult, 
because  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  supply 
it  with  munitions.  The  closest  railroad 
point  was  nearly  300  miles  to  the  south 
over  bad  roads  which  ran  across  difficult 
mountain  passes,  exposed  the  whole  way 
to  a  flank  attack  from  the  enemy.  An  al- 
most equally  impossible  route  for  supplies 
lay  from  the  vicinity  of  Angora,  a  rail  head 
more  than  400  miles  to  the  west  of  Erzerum, 
in  the  centre  of  Anatolia. 

It  is  when  we  turn  southward  that  we 
fmd  the  greatest  value  of  this  Russian 
conquest,  but  here  again  there  are  geo- 
graphical barriers  in  the  way.  South  of 
Erzerum,  at  distances  varying  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  miles,  the  high  ridges  of 
the  Armenian  Taurus,  involved  and  com- 
plex as  are  the  Balkans,  act  in  the  double 
capacity  of  confining  agents  for  Russian 
army  corps  campaigning  southward,  and 
as  naturally  good  diefensive  lines  for  the 
Bagdad  Railway  running  at  their  feet. 

A  knovdedge  of  the  strategic  conditions 


thus  briefly  reviewed  thrown  upon  the 
topographical  background  of  eastern  An« 
atolia,  which  may  be  best  appreciated 
after  an  examination  of  the  chart  on  page 
1 14,  ought  to  give  a  sound  idea  of  the  Rus- 
sian accomplishment  on  the  easternmost 
front  of  the  Great  War.  It  ought  also  to 
throw  into  proper  relief  the  problems 
which  confronted  both  the  Russian  and  the 
Turco-German  staffs  as  spring  crept  slowly 
over  Asia  Minor  at  the  end  of  March. 

There  are  three  roads  which  lead  through 
the  southern  and  eastern  mountains  en- 
circling Erzerum:  one  comes  out  of  the 
northeast  from  OIti;  another  runs  up 
from  the  city  of  Mush,  in  the  south.  The 
main  high  road  from  Kars  across  the 
mountains  eastward  winds  in  by  way  of 
Deve  Boyoun — the  "Camel's  Pass"  this 
is  called.  Each  one  of  these  three  gaps 
in  the  hills  was  fortified  with  ancient 
permanent  works  and  new  temporary 
works  which  the  Turks  had  hurriedly  made 
during  the  last  year.  The  Camel's  Pass, 
which  is  the  lowest  and  most  accessible, 
was  most  strongly  fortified;  the  southern, 
although  closer  to  the  city  than  the  other 
two,  was  the  most  difficult  to  attack. 

All  former  invasions  of  the  Erzerum 
Valley  from  the  east  have  come  ak>ng  the 
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ERZERUM,  FEBRUARY  IITH-i6tH 
The  Russians,  who  in  the  early  part  of  February  had  pushed  back  the  Turkish  detachments  that  op- 
posed them,  after  a  remarkable  advance  through  the  mountains  in  the  dead  of  winter,  reached  the  main 
I  urkish  p<-)sition  at  Devc  Hoyoun  (the  "Camel's  Pass")  on  February  nth.  By  February  14th  the  main 
position  fell  to  their  assault  and  the  Turkish  forces  were  in  retreat  at  all  points.  Of  the  three  passes  in 
the  ridges  covering  Krzerum,  tht  Russians  chose  the  centre  one  because,  although  it  was  the  most  heavily 
forti'.od  of  the  three,  its  fall  would  at  once  paralyze  the  Turkish  resistance.  It  also  was  approached  by 
ihe  best  road.  On  February  i6ih,  the  Russians  occupied  the  town,  destroying  the  Turkish  rear  guard 
Iclt  to  cover  the  retreat.  \\  ith  the  exception  of  this  rear  guard  and  about  250  pieces  of  artillery  of  various 
ages  the  Turks  made  go<xI  their  escape,  realizing  that  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  shut  up  in  their 
fortifications  they  would  lose  their  whole  command.  They  retired  with  their  main  force  straight  westward 
toward  Lrzingan  and  Sivas.  A  detachment  went  to  Trebizond  and  another  retreated  south  to  Diarbekir. 
The  1  urkish  army  in  this  area  on  the  1st  of  April  was  refitting  at  Sivas,  while  the  Russians  had  pushed 
about  KK)  miles  out  from  I>zerum  in  all  directions.  Up  to  the  ist  of  April  they  had  made  no  decided 
:i(!\anve  to  the  N\est  in  large  force 


centre  road  from  Kars,  and  it  was  rightly 
expected  that  this  would  be  the  road  taken 
by  the  Grand  Duke.  In  addition  to  the 
first  line  works  along  this  main  pass, 
strong  secondary  positions  extended  back 
to  the  city  on  both  sides  of  the  main  road. 
The  city  it>elf  was  surnjumled  by  a  con- 
tiniKjiis  parapet,  intended  by  the  ancients 
to  hold  off  raiding  columns  of  cavalry, 
but  good  for  nothing  else. 

AloU;;  this  high  road  from  Kars  through 
the  Camel's  Pass,  through  and  over  the 
Turks'  iletVnses,  the  Russian  main  ad- 
vance drove  clear  into  the  citadel,  while 
small  detachments  covered  the  Hanks  of 
thai  line  of  attack  to  the  north  and  south, 
lo  acccjmplish  their  objective,  the  Rus- 
sians made  their  way  through  mountain 
passes  at  altitudes  of  from  (),()00  to  9,<xx) 
feet   abcjvc  sea   level,    in   the  dead   of  a 


Caucasian  winter,  through  deep  snows  and 
extreme  cold.  Farly  in  February,  their 
advance  guards  had  driven  back  Turkish 
detachments  along  the  frontier.  The  Otto- 
man forces,  as  s(x)n  as  they  discovered 
the  magnitude  of  the  Russian  movement, 
fell  back  gradually  on  to  their  main 
positions.  Deve  Boyoun  was  first  at- 
tacked on  February  nth,  and,  by  the 
14th,  the  two  most  important  works  had 
been  canieil  by  assault.  Realizing  the 
hopelessness  of  their  positions,  the  Turks 
thereupon  promptly  evacuated  Erzerum 
and  withdrew  in  a  general  direction  west- 
ward, leaving  a  strong  rear  guard  to  delay 
their  opponents. 

On  February  i6th,  the  Rnssians  trium- 
phantly occupied  the  city  of  Erzerum 
and.  streaming  through  it,  spread  out  north 
and   south   in   pursuit  of  the   retreating 
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s.    The  main  body  of  the  Ottoman 

held  on  straight  west  for  Erzingan 
beyond,  while  smaller  detachments 
ited  north  toward  Trebizond  and 
iward  on  the  road  to  Diarbekir.  The 
ish  rearguard,  fighting  very  stub- 
y,  was  badly  cut  up  and  several 
and   men   of   it   captured.    A   few 

before  the  occupation,  the  Turks 
removed  the  bulk  of  their  military 
i  from  Erzerum,  but  the  Russians 
sted  a  very  useful  amount  of  them, 
ling  about  250  cannon  of  various 
i  and  ages. 

anks  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  delay 
y   bought   by   their   rearguard,    the 

forces  of  the  Turks  got  clear  away. 
Russians,  although  they  pressed  their 
atage  with  great  vigor,  were  held 
Y  increasing  difficulties  in  their  com- 
cations  and  prevailing  bad  weather, 
n  spite  of  any  and  all  obstacles,  their 
nee  detachments  before  the  end  of 
h    had   occupied    Baiburt    and    the 

of  the  Chorok  River,  seventy-five 

northwest  of  Erzerum  on  the  road 
nebizond.  Close  on  the  heels  of  the 
s,  they  took  Erzingan,  an  imjxntant 
ion  already  referred  to,  no  miles  west 
rzerum,  on  the  high  road  to  Sivas. 
le  south,  Russian  divisions  took  and 

both  Mush  and  Bitlis,  with  the 
ing  and  tributary  districts  of  these 
cities  west  of  Lake  Van  and  under 
hadow  of  the  Armenian  Taurus,  the 
mountain  wall  which  stretched  across 

pathway  toward  the  copper  mines 
arbekir  and  the  Bagdad  Railway. 

THE    RUSSIAN    ADVANCE 

!ed  thus  from  the  Turkish  menace  of 
um  on  their  right  flank,  the  Russian 
(ICC  into  Persia  was  pushed  with  great 
and  success.  They  promptly  took 
irge  city  of  Kermanshah,  a  Turkish 
luarters  and  basis  of  anti-Russian 
m  propaganda,  only  170  miles  away 
le  road  to  Bagdad.  In  front  of  this 
emmost  detachment  of  the  Russian 
5  still  lay,  in  April,  the  formidable 
de  of  the  Karind  Pass  in  the  Dalahu 
itains.  strongly  held  by  the  Turks. 
t  effect  of  the  fall  of  Erzerum,  then, 
ugh  a  great  tribute  to  Russian  energy 


and  persistence,  had  not  by  the  end  of 
March  resulted  in  anything  decisive  in 
that  theatre  of  war.  It  will  have  great 
significance  for  the  Russians  only  in  case 
they  are  able  to  follow  up  their  success. 
By  the  first  of  April  this  ability  naturally 
remained  to  be  proved.  Up  to  that  time 
they  had  still  been  unable  to  capture 
the  Black  Sea  port  of  Trebizond,  and  in 
the  direction  of  their  other  offensive  oper- 
ations to  the  west  and  south  they  were 
confronted  by  mountain  ranges  almost  as 
difficult  as  those  effectively  confronting 
the  armies  of  Italy.  The  Turks  held  the 
passes  of  these  mountain  ranges  in  familiar 
territory,  and  under  cover  of  them  they 
were  able  to  manoeuvre  undisturbed. 

THE   VALUE   OF   VERDUN 

With  this  brief  glimpse  through  the 
back  door  of  the  war,  let  us  turn  now  to  its 
main  gateway,  to  its  chief  focus.  -  To  ap- 
preciate what  Verdun  means  in  a  military 
sense  we  must  get  out  of  our  minds  the 
idea  of  the  city  or  of  the  fortress  itself; 
Verdun  must  acquire  for  us  a  far  wider 
significance.  When  military  organizations 
such  as  those  of  France  or  Germany  take 
the  offensive,  no  matter  how  small  the 
operations  may  be,  there  is  always  behind 
them  and  animating  them  the  essential 
object  of  the  destruction  of  the  hostile 
main  army.  Political  conditions,  the  cap- 
ture of  a  city,  the  occupation  of  territory, 
the  acquisition  of  material,  the  administra- 
tion of  all  State  matters  are  subordinate 
to  this  one  thing.  I  f  the  hostile  main  army 
is  destroyed  or  irreparably  broken  the 
invaded  country  lies  at  the  conquerors' 
feet;  they  may  then  go  where  they  choose; 
they  have  the  power  then  of  life  and 
death  over  the  inhabitants  and  their 
government;  all  the  resources  of  that 
country  are  thenceforward  in  their  hands. 

It  was  for  such  a  purpose  that  the 
superb  French  attacks  of  September  and 
October,  191 5,  were  launched,  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  German  main  army. 
Now  as  has  been  many  times  explained 
in  these  articles,  the  true  line  of  a  deter- 
minative French  offensive — that  is  to 
say,  the  line  along  which,  if  successful, 
they  would  reap  the  maximum  benefit — 
lies  from  the  Verdun  area  to  the  northeast 
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by  way  of  the  valley  of  the  Moselle  River 
to  the  Rhine.  This  is  the  "Trfeves  Gap" 
route,  the  shortest  line  into  the  heart  of 
Germany.  Could  the  French  once  possess 
themselves  of  that  line,  which  as  a  pre- 
requisite would  require  the  reduction  of 
the  German  fortress  of  Metz,  the  whole 
German  force  in  western  France  and 
Belgium  would  be  turned  out  of  its  posi- 
tion and  made  to  retire  because  its  vital 
arteries  of  supply  would  be  threatened. 

Conversely,  the  shortest  line  from  Ger- 
many to  the  heart  of  military  France  lies 
across  this  Verdun  area  and  for  this  reason 
the  main  body  of  the  French  army  has 
been  crouching  behind  it  these  many 
months.  It  is  an  axiom  of  strategy  that 
whenever  possible  the  shortest  line  is 
always  followed  to  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
defense  and  his  main  army  forced  to  give 
decisive  battle.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  war,  the  strategic  deployment  of 
the  main  French  army  was  made  in  the 
area  immediately  behind  these  eastern 
barrier  forts,  and  all  arrangements  and 
plans  by  the  French  Staff  have  always 
taken  primarily  into  consideration  that  this 
line  of  advance  was  the  most  probable 
one  on  the  part  of  Germany. 

In  their  great  autumn  offensive,  already 
alluded  to,  the  French  attacked  the 
Germans  in  the  Artois  and  Champagne 
districts,  with  a  view  not  only  of  making 
them  reinforce  these  lines  and,  by  break- 
ing in  on  each  side  of  this  Teutonic 
salient,  of  destroying  what  could  be 
drawn  into  that  sector;  their  main  idea 
was  to  follow  up  the  initial  operations  in 
Champagne  by  launching  a  great  offensive 
from  the  Verdun  area  against  the  German 
keypoint  of  Metz  with  the  object  of 
seizing  the  line  of  the  Moselle  and  the 
Treves  Gap.  But  the  French  attacks  in 
Artois  and  Champagne  were  so  decisively 
beaten  back  that  the  attempt  against 
Metz  was  either  abandoned  or  postponed. 
Certainly  it  was  never  started. 

THE   ANTICIPATED  COUNTER  STROKE 

After  the  failure  of  this  French  offen- 
sive, it  became  evident  that  before  long 
the  Germans  would  try  a  main  attack 
in  their  turn  against  the  whole  French 
position.      In  this  theatre  they  had  not 


attempted  any  general  offensive  since  the 
first  great  drive  across  Belgium  and  Fnuice 
in  August,  1914,  which  was  stopped  short 
and  turned  back  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Mame.  An  attempt  had  been  made  since 
then  to  reach  the  Channel  ports,  but  that 
was  undertaken  with  only  a  comparativdy 
small  part  of  the  forces  on  the  extrane 
German  right.  In  the  intervening  time 
the  Russians  had  been  beaten  back  on  the 
eastern  front  and  the  offensive  poiwer 
largely  taken  out  of  their  army;  Serbian 
resistance  had  been  beatoi  down  and  a 
road  opened  up  through  the  Balkams  into 
Turkey,  thereby  insuring  much^needed 
supplies  for  the  Central  Powers  so  long 
as  they  could  keep  it  open.  By  continuing 
threats  against  Egypt,  by  the  success  of 
their  Turkish  allies  at  the  Dardanelles 
and  in  Mesopotamia,  and  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  unrest  in  Persia,  Afghanbtao* 
India,  Greece,  and  about  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  general,  great  numbers  of  the 
Entente  Allies'  troops  had  been  dium 
away  into  those  theatres,  white  at  the 
same  time  practically  all  the  first  line 
German  and  Austrian  tro(^  were  re* 
leased  from  the  Balkans  and  their  jlMoa 
taken  by  Bulgarian  and  Ottoman  corps. 

The  combined  effect  and  the  inte^ 
relation  of  the  different  phases  of  thb 
continuing  threat  were  carefully  explained 
in  "The  Road  to  Egypt  and  India"  in  the  , 
World's  Work  for  March.  Once  drawn 
into  the  Near  East,  these  Entente  troopi 
could  not  be  brought  back  again  with  any 
celerity  to  the  French  front.  Short  of  I 
India  or  South  Africa  they  were  abcMit  as 
far  away  from  the  decisive  theatre  of  war 
as  they  could  get. 

WHY  A  WINTER  CAMPAIGN    IN    FRANCE 

When  it  came  to  planning  further  of- 
fensive movements — ^a  winter  campaign 
into  Russia  offering  no  advantages  at  all 
— the  German  Staff,  in  view  of  all  the 
foregoing  and  whatever  other  reasons  may 
have  actuated  them,  determined  on  a 
winter  campaign  into  France.  Althoui^ 
much  more  difficult  than  a  campaign  it 
summer,  the  difficulties  were  not  con- 
sidered by  any  means  insurmoimtabk^ 
and,  moreover,  the  Germans  bdievnd 
that  their  seasoned  tioops  (who  had  bea 
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used  to  manoeuvering  constantly  for  several 
months  in  the  Russian  and  Balkan  theatres 
of  operations)  ought  to  have  an  advantage 
over  French  troops  who  had  been  con- 
fined to  their  trenches  during  the  same 
period.  Since  the  Battle  of  the  Mame  the 
French  had  engaged  in  no  battles  of 
manoeuvre  whatever,  and  the  Germans 
rightly  reasoned  that  whatever  disadvan- 
tages this  might  imply  for  the  excellently 
trained  French  army  could  much  more 
probably  be  attributed  to  the  partially 
trained  British  forces.  Moreover,  neither 
the  French  nor  the  British  lines  had  ever 
been  subjected  to  the  full  power  of  German 
and  Austrian  heavy  artillery  firing  torpedo 
shell,  by  which  means  the  Russian  lines 
along  the  Dunajec  at  Goriice  and  Tamow, 
in  the  first  days  of  May,  191 5,  had  been 
broken  and  driven  back.  The  Germans 
also  well  knew  that  they  greatly  out- 
matched the  French  in  the  number  and 
calibres  of  their  heavy  artillery,  and  they 
believed  they  had  a  reasonable  chance  of 
gaining  at  least  temporary  control  of  the 
air  at  the  main  points  of  attack  for  the 
direction  of  their  artillery  fire.  Further 
into  the  enemy's  territory  dirigibles  were 
counted  upon  to  do  reconnaissance  work 
as  well  as  to  attack  railroad  junctions, 
bridges,  and  lines  of  communications, 
thus  retarding  the  manoeuvering  of  French 
reserve  units  behind  their  front.  In 
January,  it  may  be  remembered,  most  of 
the  German  first  line  army  corps  were 
withdrawn  from  the  Polish  front  and 
from  the  Balkans  to  be  given  a  much- 
needed  rest  at  the  end  of  their  continuous 
Russian  and  Serbian  campaigns.  These 
army  corps  were  to  be  used  when  needed 
on  the  French  front. 

THE  GERMAN  OBJECTIVE 

In  some  ways  conditions  in  eariy 
February  might  be  compared  to  those 
obtaining  at  the  beginning  of  the  war; 
that  is  to  say,  the  German  main  army 
was  made  available  on  the  western  front 
while  smaller  and  secondary  units  of 
that  army,  with  the  main  Austro-Hungar- 
ian  forces,  held  the  armies  of  Russia  and 
Italy,  both  of  which  had  been  pretty  well 
fought  down.  It  is  practically  certain 
that  Joffre  and  his  sUS  knew  all  these 


things  perfectly  well,  appreciated  the 
causes,  and  anticipated  the  effect.  But 
due  to  the  great  losses  in  personnel  to 
which  the  French  army  has  been  subjected 
since  the  war  began  and  because  he  had 
not  yet  the  weight  of  heavy  artillery  he 
needed,  Joffre  could  not,  even  had  he  so 
desired,  forestall  the  Germans  and  him- 
self take  the  offensive  ahead  of  his  op- 
ponent. Moreover,  once  the  German 
intention  to  attack  became  clear — and  it 
was  perfectly  clear  to  the  French  General 
Staff  more  than  ten  days  before  the  first 
advance  was  made  on  Verdun — French 
strategy,  staking  its  plans  on  the  failure 
of  the  German  effort,  rightly  anticipated 
opportunities  for  counter  strokes.  The 
only  questions  were  where  would  the 
German  preliminary  attacks  begin  and 
where  would  their  main  attack  fall. 

THE    DISPOSITION    OF    THE     FRENCH    ARMY 

Now  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
the  French  main  army,  remember  that 
the  bulk  of  it  lay  behind  the  Verdun  area. 
Its  communications  ran,  not  toward  Paris, 
as  the  general  impression  goes,  but  south 
by  west  to  the  centre  of  France.  In  a 
military  even  more  than  in  a  social  sense, 
Paris  is  no  longer  France.  The  armies 
draw  their  principal  supplies  and  personnel 
from  elsewhere,  and  the  capital  is  merely 
a  great  fortress  and  point  d  'appui  behind 
the  French  left  centre.  Westward  of  the 
Paris  meridian  lay  the  British  army  cover- 
ing the  Channel  ports  and  that  part  of  the 
continent  which  is  nearest  to  England. 
Germany  has  never  for  one  moment 
abandoned  the  idea  of  possessing  these 
ports  and  the  strip  of  coast  forming  their 
hinterland;  by  gaining  them  submarine 
warfare  would  be  immeasurably  facilitated 
and  a  direct  invasion  of  England  itself 
brought  within  the  realm  of  possibility. 
The  British  army,  therefore,  and  rightly, 
will  under  no  circumstances  move  away  in 
bulk  from  these  Channel  ports  but  will  de- 
fend them  to  the  last. 

Keeping  these  dispositions  clearly  in 
mind  and  remembering  the  reasons  which 
made  them  necessary,  the  German  ob- 
jective looms  up  in  its  major  definition. 
Could  they  succeed  in  driving  the  French 
back  out  of  the  Verdun  area  the  t^Vc^:^! 
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or  withdrawal  would  lie  back  on  their . 
lines  of  communication  toward  the  south- 
east and,  the  British  remaining  where 
they  were,  the  two  main  armies  might  be 
strategically  separated,  with  the  fortress 
at  Paris  as  the  stop-gap  or  connecting 
link  between  them. 

THE  GREAT  FRENCH   BOW 

In  a  figure  very  typical  of  its  great 
strength  the  French  army  lay  in  the  shape 
of  a  bow,  with  one  end  on  Compi6gne, 
55  miles  northeast  of  Paris,  the  other  end 
in  front  of  the  entrenched  camp  of  Belfort, 
in  the  tip  of  Alsace  on  the  Swiss  frontier. 
The  centre  of  this  great  drawn  bow,  where 
the  grip  of  the  archer  holds  it,  was  at 
Verdun.  Opposite  the  two  wings  of  the 
French  bow  are  the  most  thoroughly 
developed  lines  of  German  debarkation: 
one,  the  old  Metz-Strassburg  line  along 
which  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
troops  can  be  entrained  and  detrained  in 
two  or  three  days;  the  other,  developed 
since  the  war  began,  extending  from 
Rheims  on  the  Aisne  to  P^ronne  on  the 
Somme  River.  Face  to  face  with  the 
French  army  alone,  then,  the  Germans 
possessed  a  highly  vitalized  "enveloping 
front."  True,  the  British  army  stretched 
around  the  German  right  flank,  but  this 
army  had  been  "contained"  and,  unless 
it  could  uncover  decidedly  more  ability 
for  sustained  offensive  than  anything  it 
had  hitherto  shown,  it  could  be  isolated 
from  the  main  plan  of  German  offensive 
to  the  east. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  were  the 
principal  German  attacks  directed  against 
the  fortress  of  Verdun,  presumably  the 
strongest  position  on  the  entire  western 
front,  rather  than  against  the  flanks  of  the 
French  army? 

Here  is  the  answer.  In  the  first  place, 
Verdun,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
is  the  keypoint  in  the  control  of  the  line 
of  the  Meuse  River.  To  hold  it  and  its 
area  the  French  were  obliged  to  reinforce 
their  centre:  in  other  words,  they  were 
forced  to  draw  the  bulk  of  their  main 
army  within  reach  of  the  jaws  of  a  char- 
acteristically planned  German  strategic 
vise.  Once  the  French  army  could  be  so 
concentrated  in  defense  the  German  object 


would  be  to  smash  fat  the  Veidun  safient 
and  then  invade  it  with  terrific  force  on 
either  flank.  Any  hope  for  success  in 
this  strategic  trap  dqiended  upon  the 
sustained  probability  of  taking  the  fortress 
of  Verdun  and  the  line  of  the  Meuse  River 
which  it  dominated.  Thoe  were  the 
reasons  why  the  German  operations  of  the 
first  month  were  aimed  at  the  leduction  of 
Verdun. 

On  the  other  hand — so  Gemuuiy  rea- 
soned— should  their  attacks  fail  at  last, 
enough  ground  to  the  front  might  still  be 
gained  in  the  most  critical  part  of  ttwir 
own  defensive  line  greatly  to  hamper  the 
French  in  any  future  counter  offensive 
In  addition — ^and  still  we  are  reasomag 
in  German  terms — ^if  they,  with  their 
predominance  of  heavy  artillery  and 
troops,  could  not  break  through  with  their 
utmost  endeavor  and  at  whatever  sacrifice; 
they  might  thereafter  be  corresponduigly 
certain  that  no  French  and  British  attack 
could  permanently  shatter  thdr  own  de- 
fense. Falling  back,  then,  to  the  old 
deadlock  on  the  western  front  with  a  sense 
of  finality  never  before  acknowledged, 
they  would  still  have  left  some  cards  to 
play:  a  summer  campaign  into  Russia  or 
a  direct  smash  at  the  Channel  ports. 

To  recapitulate  briefly,  the  purpose  of 
the  German  attack  against  Verdun  im 
to  destroy  the  French  army  by  dividing 
it  from  the  British,  holding  the  British* 
and  concentrating  on  the  French.  With 
this  conception  of  the  strategic  ideas  un- 
derlying the  German  offensive  of  Febniary 
and  March,  we  may  pass  to  a  hasty  reviev 
and  estimate  of  the  actual  operations  y^MA 
were  started  against  the  fortress  of  Verdun 
on  the  2 1  St  of  February. 

THE  HEAVIEST  FIGHTING  OP  THE  WAR 

Verdun,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse; 
is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  hills  which 
average  about  1 50  feet  of  elevation  above 
the  town  itself.  The  main  ridge  of  these 
hills,  crowned  by  the  strongest  permanent 
French  positions,  lies  in  an  arc  traced  on  a 
five-mile  diameter  from  the  centre  of  the  ^ 
city.  Twenty-four  separate  fortifications, 
with  armored  concrete  works  and  mount- 
ing  heavy  guns  ot  position,  guard  this 
line,  and  between  them  since  the  war 
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THE  ATTACK  ON  VERDUN 
The  German  assaults,  which  began  against  Verdun  on  February  aist,  continued  with  unabated  fiiry 
through  the  end  of  March.  The  advances  made  during  this  time  are  indicated  on  the  diagram.  They 
are  the  greatest  advances  that  have  been  made  by  either  side  on  the  western  front  since  the  German  ad- 
vance into  France  in  August,  1914.  Tlie  Germans  on  the  ist  of  April  confronted  the  French  main  positions 
east  of  the  Meuse  River,  and  were  launching  attacks  west  of  the  river  so  as  to  drive  the  French  from 
such  of  their  positions  as  could  bring  enfilading  and  reverse  artillery  fire  to  bear  on  the  Germans  east 
of  the  Meuse.  The  attacks  and  defense  have  been  made  with  great  determination  by  both  sides  and  the 
battles  resulting  have  been  the  greatest  of  the  war.  In  spite  of  their  great  efforts  the  French  were  unable 
entirely  to  stop  the  German  advance*  which,  although  sk>w,  kept  going  ahead.  No  decision  had  been  ar- 
rived at  up  to  the  ist  of  April 


began  the  heaviest  fieldworks  possible  have 
been  constructed.  Out  in  front  of  this 
main  ridge  of  forts,  to  the  points  on  the 
extreme  front  that  for  so  many  months 
were  held  by  the  French,  successive  lines 
of  fieldworks  strengthened  every  advan- 
tageous scrap  of  terrain  available  in  the 
intervening  four  and  a  half  to  six  miles. 

Of  this  great  spider's  web  the  north- 
eastern point  formed  more  of  a  salient 
than  any  other  part  of  the  entrenched 
camp,  and  this  angle  terminated  in  the 
kty  fort  of  Douaumont. 

From  end  to  end  the  German  front  of 
attack  reached  all  the  way  from  the 
famous  St.  Mihiel  salient,  twenty  miles 
to  the  south,  and  east  of  the  Meuse  around 
to  west  of  the  Meuse,  the  whole  line  with 
all  its  sinuosities  covering  about  seventy- 
five  miles  of  latent  volcano.  That  region 
immediately  north  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient 
around  the  town  of  Fresnes  is  so  swampy 
in  the  early  spring  that  it  became  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  carry  on  a  modem  at- 
tack across  it.  For  this  reason  the  heavy 
German  assaults  of  the  Verdun  attack 
were  not  delivered  in  that  area. 


During  the  first  few  days  succeeding 
February  21st  the  main  drive  was  directed 
against  the  northeast  salient  of  the  fortress 
defined  by  the  fort  of  Douaumont  and 
the  fieldworks  in  front  of  it.  To  press 
their  attacks  home  the  Germans  had 
reinforced  this  sector  by  four  army  corps 
which  with  their  auxiliaries  amounted 
to  about  200,000  men.  This  number, 
added  to  the  forces  already  deployed  on 
this  front,  brought  the  total  of  German 
effort  converged  on  Verdun  up  to  about 
520,000  men  of  all  arms.  The  German 
artillery,  brought  up  by  railroads  reaching 
every  part  of  their  lines  in  this  area,  re- 
presented the  greatest  amount  of  heavy 
siege  ordnance  ever  gathered  together  in  a 
single  operation  in  the  history  of  warfare. 
Their  whole  force  of  artillery  in  action 
consisted  of  more  than  3,000  pieces  of 
3-inch  calibre  and  over. 

The  French  artillery,  outside  of  their 
fortress  pieces,  consisted  of  26-centimeter 
howitzers  and  30-centimeter  guns  of  mod- 
em design  but  comparatively  few  in 
number.  Their  main  reliance  lay  in  their 
pieces  of  smaller  calibre,  among  which 
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their  extremely  efficient  7;^-  and  115- 
millimeter  calibre  field  guns  'greatly  pre- 
dominated. In  this  lighter  artillery  the 
French  more  than  held  their  own,  though 
the  Germans  outnumbered  them  greatly, 
as  we  have  said,  in  heavy  artillery.  In 
aerial  equipment  the  Germans,  who  had 
concentrated  in  this  locality  a  great  many 
of  their  new  battle-planes  of  huge  dimen- 
sions, were  able  at  the  beginning  of  their 
attack  to  obtain  control  of  the  air,  which 
gave  them  a  distinct  advantage  in  the 
direction  of  their  artillery  fire. 

AROUND  DOUAUMONT 

By  the  last  of  February,  the  French  had 
been  driven  from  all  their  advanced  posi- 
tions to  their  main  line  on  the  eastern 
front  of  the  fortress  and  the  strong,  per- 
manent work  of  Douaumont  had  been 
taken.  The  average  advance  here  was 
about  five  miles.  During  March  the 
Germans  bent  their  efforts  toward  clear- 
ing the  west  bank  of  the  Meuse,  from  that 
direction  their  lines  immediately  east  of 
the  river  on  the  north  front  of  the  fortress 
being  exposed  to  reverse  fire  from  the 
French  artillery.  The  combats  resulting 
from  these  operations  were  the  most 
severe  of  the  whole  war. 

In  their  assaults  on  Verdun  the  Ger- 
mans revealed  nothing  new  in  their 
methods  of  attack.  They  prologued 
every  advance  with  terrific  artillery  pre- 
paration, and  their  infantry  was  never 
sent  in  until  this  was  complete  to  the 
point  of  demolishment.  All  the  time, 
contrary  to  their  tactics  during  the  rapid 
advance  into  Poland,  they  were  exceed- 
ingly careful  not  to  allow  their  infantry  to 
get  out  of  supporting  distance  from  the 
artillery  elements  behind  them.  Thus, 
though  they  did  not  achieve  results 
rapidly,  they  economized  on  losses,  the 
better  method  against  so  expert  an  ad- 
versary as  the  French.  All  the  German 
attacks  were  directed  against  local  salients 
in  the  French  lines,  the  final  assaults  being 
driven    home    from    both    flanks.    This 
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accounts  for  the  comparatively  large 
number  of  French  prisoners  taken,  the 
apex  of  the  salient  being  bitten  off  from 
the  main  line  with  numbers  of  unwounded 
combatants  still  within  it. 

Against  these  slow  and  stubborn  as- 
saults the  French  replied  with  great 
gallantry  in  repeated  counter  attacks 
which,  although  they  were  unsuccessful 
in  driving  their  opponents  back  in  their 
general  advance,  repeatedly  succeeded 
in  recovering  ground  temporarily  occupied 
by  the  Germans.  The  French  depended 
for  defense  on  the  so-called  "barrage" 
or  "curtain  of  fire"  of  their  massed  fidd 
artillery.  When  the  Germans,  afto*  their 
terrific  artillery  preparation,  sent  their 
infantry  forward  in  successive  waves  to 
occupy  demolished  trenches,  the  Fiench 
gunners  created  in  the  bordo*  land  to  be 
crossed  almost  a  solid  wall  ol  bursting 
shell  while  at  the  same  time  they  sprayed 
down  upon  the  lines  of  communkatioa 
trenches,  through  which  German  rein- 
forcements were  being  led  up  to  the  fnmt 
lines,  a  secondary  wall  or  curtain  of  con- 
tinuous  fire.  At  a  preconcerted  sigrul 
by  telephone  the  gunners  far  to  the  rear 
lifted  the  front  curtain  of  fire  to  aUow 
vigorous  counter  charges  of  Fnmch  tii' 
fantry  to  be  driven  home  on  top  of  what* 
ever  Germans  had  come  through  ihe 
inferno,  while  they  still  maintained  their 
second  curtain  on  top  of  advancing  rdtys 
back  of  the  German  lines.  These  tactics 
often  proved  successful  whaicvw  the 
Germans  were  not  given  time  to  eomoli^ 
date  their  newly-won  positions. 

On  the  ist  of  April  the  Germans  hid 
patiently  worked  their  way  to  the  Frcnth 
main  positions  east  of  the  Meuse,  and 
west  of  the  river  they  had  the  main  rail- 
road supplying  Verdun  under  the  fire  of 
their  heavy  artillery.  To  meet  Ibe^ 
steady  advances  the  French  had  been 
forced  to  withdraw  troops  from  the 
Artois  district  and  other  western  portions 
of  their  line  and  to  send  them  to  the 
Verdun  area. 


pOR  working  under  water  at  a  depth 
*  of  not  more  than  thirty  feet  an 
ip|>aratus  has  been  perfected  which  con- 
isis  of  a  metal  htxxl,  with  a  glass  window 
front  and  weights  in  front  and  back, 
an  air  pump  operated  b\  hand.  To 
p  under  water,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
put  the  hood  over  I  he  head  (it  is  not 
stened  down  but  is  mereiv  held  in  place 
>y  the  weights),  start  the  air  pump,  and 
^nk  into  the  water. 

Surplus  air  escapes  through  holes  around 

tie  edge  of  the  hood  and  should  the  supply, 

air   suddenly   cease   from    any    cause 

irhatsoever  the  diver  need  only  throw  off 

hood  and  the  natural  buoyancy  of  his 

Jy  will  bring  him  to  the  surface  to  as- 

erlain  the  reason  for  the  stoppage  of  the 

air  supply.     The   apparatus   is   of   great 

~|ralue  for  the  owners  of  small  boats  and 


FUTTING  ON   THE    DIVING   HOOD 

No  diving  suit  is  necessary  for  working  under  water 

to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  with  this  apparatus 

yachts  and  has  been  successfully  used  in 
many  shipyards  for  repairing  or  cleaning 
vessels^  eliminating  the  expense  of  putting 
I  hem  into  drv-dock. 
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ELECTRIC  RADIATORS  FOR  AUTO- 
MOBILES 

A  RADIATOR  which  has  its  coils  filled 
^  with  oil,  and  the  oil  heated  by 
eleclricit)'.  is  a  recent  device  for  heatinj^ 
automobiles.  The  oil  is  non-corroding 
and  non-freezible»  and  does  not  require 
renewing.  Each  radiator  is  a  separate 
unit.  An  electric  healing  coil  is  contained 
in  the  bottom  horizontal  passage  of  the 
radiator,  and  iheoil  circulates  through  the 
vertical  and  the  upper  and  lower  hori- 
zontal passages. 


IN    NEPTLSE  S    RLALM 
ami    vegetation   under   water  may    easily    be 
•tii4icd  by  mtJkm  of  the  new  diving  hood 


QUEER    CURRENT    METER    COM- 
BINATION 

A  COMBINATION  of  primitive  and 
**  nicklem  equipment  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  of  3  current  meter  installed 
by  the  Hydrographic  Service  of  the  Im- 
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AN    ELFXTRIC   RADIATOR 

For  u»e  in  aujomobilcs      Us  toils  are  filled  with  oil 
and  art'  heated  by  elect ricity 

perial  Ru^Man  Govemmcnl  in  Turkestan. 
The  current  meter  is  of  mcidem  make, 
manufactured  in  America,  but  the  winch 
is  a  relic  of  early  days.  Instead  nf  hein^ 
fitted  with  lever  handles  attached  lo  the 
drum  shaft,  the  winch  is  operated  by  means 

tof  pegs  on  a  lar^e  wheel.  Although 
primitive  methcxh  are  still  largely  used 
in   remote    I  urkestan,  m*xlem  appliances 

tare  rapidly  being  introduced. 


THE   OLD   AND  IHE   NEV^ 

\   rTKJdern   inslfumeni  tor  measuring  the  ti.m 
river  used  in  connection  with  a  primitive  vvinch 
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AN   ELECTRIC  BRAKE  FOR    GASO 
LENE-DPIVEN  AUTOMOBILES 

AN  ELECTRIC  brake  for  gasolene- 
^  driven  automobiles  consists  of  a  li^ht* 
powerful  motor,  which,  through  suitable 
^earin^,  wnids  on  a  drum  a  steel  cable 
attached  to  the  brake  equipment:  and  a 
c<»nt roller  placed  within  easy  reach  of  the 
driver's  hand.  By  simply  moving  his 
finger,  the  driver,  through  the  motor,  ex- 
erts from  i.ooo  to  2,^cx>  pounds'  pull  on 
the  brake  rods.  Such  a  great  pull  on  the 
brake  rods,  with  the  resultant  tightening 
of  (he  bands  about  the  drums,  would  cause 
the  wheels  to  lock  immediately,  and  the 
car  would  come  to  a  dead  slop,  with  the 
danger  of  a  bad  skid  or  upset,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  a  film  of  oil  is  utilized 
between  the  parts  coming  in  contact. 
While  this  film  of  oil,  fed  nuiomaticalty 
between  the  brake  band  and  the  drum,  is 
being  destroyed  by  the  high  pressure,  the 
car  loses  its  tnotnenium.  and  the  shock  of 
an  instantanetms  hnrking  of  the  wheels  is 
in  this  way  avoided. 

It  can  readily  be  understood  that 
the  electric  brake  is  of  special  service 
when  the  driver  of  the  automobile  i> 
a  woman. 
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AN    EASILY   OPERATED    BRAKE 

An  Hevtric  brake  which  is  operated  from  the  steering; 

wheel  of  a  gasolene-driven  automobile 

AN  EXTENSIBLE  PLATFORM 

IN  MOST  railroad  stations  there  is  a 
*  space  left  between  the  station  plat- 
form and  the  car  door  when  the  train  has 
come  to  a  stop.  To  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty one  of  the  great  Eastern  railroads  is 
trying  out  a  new  automatic  extensible 
trap  door. 

In  this  device,  when  the  trap  is  down  the 
opening  of  the  vestibule  door  causes  the 
sliding  portion  of  the  car  platform  to 
extend,  bridging  the  space  between  the 
station  platform  and  the  car,  and  the 
closing  of  the  vestibule  door  automat- 
ically returns  the  extension  under  the  car 
platform.  When  the  extension  is  not 
needed,  the  connections  can  easily  be 
thrown  out  of  gear  by  means  of  a  small 
handle  set  in  the  wall  of  the  vestibule  of 
the  railroad  car. 


A  a  )N VEN I  EN  r  M  E  ITK  )l)  OF  I  IAN  D- 
LING  ASHES 

AN  EFFICIENT,  clean,  labor-saving 
^  device  for  removing  ashes  from 
furnaces  consists  of  several  corrugated  iron 
ash  cans  mounted  in  a  circle  on  a  revolving 
frame  sunk  in  a  pit  on  a  level  with  the 


A    SAIHTY    PLATI-ORM    lOR   TRAINS 

Which  automatically  bridges  the  gap  between  station 
and  car  platform 

fl(K)r.  One  side  of  this  revolving  frame 
lies  under  the  furnace  grate  and  is  open 
to  receive  the  ashes  which  fall  into  it. 
Through  an  opening  under  the  grate  it  can 
be  seen  when  a  can  is  full  and  then  the  ap- 
paratus is  revolved  by  a  lever — it  is  so 
evenly  mounted  that  a  child  can  easily 
turn  it — so  that  the  full  can  may  be  re- 
moved and  set  out  for  the  ash  man  and  an 
empty  can  put  in  place  under  the  open- 
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A    ROTARY    ASH    RECEIVER 

an  and  efficient  device  for  removing  ashes  from 
the  furnace 


ing.  In  case  a  can  is  too  full  the  surplus 
ashes  are  automatically  scraped  off  into 
an  empty  can  on  revolving  the  apparatus. 
This  is  not  only  a  labor-saving  de- 
vice for  collecting  ashes,  but  it  assists  also 
in  keeping  furnace  rooms  clean. 


AIDING     AMERICAN      MANUFA( 
TURERS 

IN  AN  attempt  to  awaken  Americin 
*  manufacturers  to  the  value  of  fcxreign 
trade,  the  United  States  Departmert  c»f 
(>)mmerce,  through  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  has  obtained 
from  its  commercial  attaches,  of  whom 
there  are  ten  stationed  in  various  impoft- 
ant  trade  centres  throughout  the  worM^ 
samples  of  hardware  from  almost  every 
country  with  specific  data  concerning  the 
cost  and  selling  price  of  each  article, 
Ihese  samples,  which  range  frc>m  ice- 
cream freezers  to  dog  collars,  have  been  on 
exhibilitm  in  New  York  City  for  the  last 
few  months,  whence  it  is  proposed  to  send 
the  exhibit  to  various  manufacturing 
centres  of  the  United  Slates  so  that  other 
manufacturers  and  merchants  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  display. 

Because  of  this  usefulness  to  manufac- 
turers and  others  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce hopes  to  increase  shortly  the  num- 
ber of  commercial  attaches  stationed 
throughout  the  world. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


N  SEPTEMBER  ist  the  Ger- 
man  Government,  through 
Count  von  Bemstorff,  gave 
the  United  States  Govern- 
ment the  following  pledge: 

Liners  will  not  be  sunk  by  our  submarines 
without  warning  and  without  safety  of  the  lives 
of  non-combatants,  provided  that  the  liners 
do  not  try  to  escape  or  offer  resistance. 

After  several  ships  were  sunk  in  defiance 
of  this  pledge,  culminating  with  the  torpe- 
doing of  the  Sussex,  the  German  Govern- 
ment, in  answer  to  our  ultimatum,  said 
that  the  pledge  of  September  ist  had  not 
covered  ships  within  the  war  zone  estab- 
lished by  Germany  around  the  British 
Isles,  but  that  the  Government  had  now 
given  submarine  commanders  instructions 
to  respect  our  rights  in  all  waters. 

These  instructions  to  the  German  sub- 
marine commanders  cover  the  ground 
which  we  had  thought  had  been  covered 
before  and  which  we  wished  finally  settled. 
They  were  a  little  more  explicit  than  the 
promises  given  after  the  Arabic  sinking, 
but  on  the  other  hand  they  were  not  prom- 
ises to  us.  They  were  instructions  given 
to  German  commanders,  and  the  note 
contained  no  assurances  to  us  that  these 
instructions  will  not  be  chang^.  On  the 
contrary  the  note  very  distinctly  intimated 
that  they  would  be  changed  if  we  did  not 

Cppfriviit.  191«,  bj  Dovblcdiix* 


conduct  our  relations  with  England  in  a 
way  satisfactory  to  Germany. 

In  answering  our  ultimatum  Germany 
issued  orders  to  fulfil  our  demands  but  in 
turn  made  demands  on  us  and  threatened 
to  rescind  them  if  we  did  not  comply. 

The  President's  reply  to  that  note  was 
prompt  and  to  the  point.  It  accepted  the 
orders  given  to  the  submarine  commanders 
as  bona  fide.  And  it  notified  Germany  that 
these  orders  must  be  observed  regardless  of 
our  dealings  with  England: 

In  order  ...  to  avoid  any  possible 
misunderstanding,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  notifies  the  Imperial  Government 
that  it  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain,  much  less 
discuss,  a  suggestion  that  respect  by  German 
naval  authorities  for  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  high  seas  should  in  any 
way  or  in  the  slightest  degree  be  made  contin- 
gent upon  the  conduct  of  any  other  Govern- 
ment affecting  the  rights  of  neutrals  and 
noncombatants.  Responsibility  in  such  mat- 
ters is  single,  not  joint;  absolute,  not  relative. 

This  leaves  the  American  people  with 
the  feeling  that  another  submarine  atrocity 
means  action  on  our  part.  A  year  begun 
by  the  loss  of  the  Lusitania  and  ushered 
out  with  the  sinking  of  the  Sussex  should 
have  exhausted  the  words  of  strict  ac- 
countability and  should  have  left  us  with  the 
assurance  that  Ciermany  will  keep  faith  this 
time,  and  ready  for  action  if  she  do^%  tvvA. 


COLONEL  THEODORE   ROOSEVELT  moci.wi 

"Not  only  qutitions  of  elective  and  Icgiiblivc  machinery,  bul  all  quc5lion$  *»r  inHTn.if  reform 
sund  second  lo  our  insistence  th-»t  this  is  one  nation,  the  American  nation,  not  a  i^trr  ImmT^^ 

alM>  to  the  ilutv  of  facing  the  fact  that  at  present  aJ  m      r 


quarreling  n;inon.i litres,  and   second  ^iti 


sanctions  and  standiirds  in  intern.iironal  reljiioni  are  imperiled,  and  that  our  prime  duty 


selv^  to  defend  the  lives  of  our  people  and  the  honor  and  vital  interest  of  this  nation" 


COUNT  SHIGENOBL  uKL  MA,  PREMIER  OF  JAPAN 
*'We  must  at  all  costs  fighi  against  the  Kaiser's  spirit  of  conquest  until  wt-  shall  have  crushed  it.  But 
when  the  spirit  of  conquest  is  crushed,  the  Gefinan  people  shall  not  b€  crushed  with  it.  ...  Our 
ittirude  lo\^ard  the  American  people  will  be  the  same.  We  shall  ati.ick  any  mistaken  ideas  or  prin- 
dplei  without  mercy,  We  do  nor,  of  course,  hate  individuals.  The  time  now  has  come  when  hu- 
manity should  awaken.  The  present  war  has  brought  about  the  opporiumtv-  ^  t  iJtvtwX^i  Uv*  «!vi^- 
itlves  from  the  mistAken  racial  competition  which  has  arisen  from  prqudke/*     \Sot'"i\i«VLaKJsx^^'^«>iA"V 


I 


MK.   JAMbS    WIl^ON 

FmrMtR  «;TCirKTAIlY  of  AGRICLLTL  RK.  who  was  tLtCTED  PRESIDEST  OF  THE  NATIOKAL 
A'  '  TY,  WHICH  WAS  RtCtNTLY  KORMtD  IN  KEW  YORK  TO  IMPROVE  AGRICUL- 

TV-  I  MROUGHOUT  TH li  COUNTRY 


MK-    DA\ID   K.    i  KANCIb 

THE    NEW  AMtRlCAN    AMBAS^AD<>tC    A1    HBrROCRAD 


Jl.yrwbt  by  HijitI".  &  4_h* 


MR,   GBORGL    J     BALDWIN 

ftf  ^mFKT  W   THE    rAClFiC  MAIL   STtAMSHIP  COMPANY  AND  FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF 
^»,  1  KHATIONAL  corporation;  THt   FORMiiR  BKING  THE  OWNFR<i  OF  ONI    Of 

J,,  I  VST  FLEITS  KLYINC.  THl    AMIRKAN  H  AC,  AND  Tift    LATTtR  JHl    LAKGfeST 

Olli»AHi4A  HON  lU  tXPANO  AMERICAN  lOR&lGN  TRADE 


OF  THE  UXlTliD  STATES  ARWY  SIGNAL  CORMS.  WHO  RfcCtNTLY  OlSCOVtWFD  A  NHW  MSTHOD 
OP  TRANSMirriNO  CABLt  MH^SAGES  WHICH  WILL  INCRtASfc  THt  CAPACITY  OF  EACH  C/%BLfe 
FROM  ^O  TO  lOa  PER  CfeNT.  THlb  AND  HIS  UTHLR  WIRE,  CABLE»  AND  WIRELESS  COMMUNICA* 
TION  INVENTIONS  HAVfi  PLACED  HIM  IN  THE  FOREFRONT  OF  TO-DAY*S  INVENTORS 
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AT  DOES  THE  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY  STAND  FOR? 

HE  Republican  Party  has  taken  on 
nearly  all  the  attributes  of  an 
habitual  opposition.  It  does  not 
For  anything  in  particular  except  a 
to  office.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  for  un- 
lated  Americanism.  But  Messrs. 
ins  and  La  Follette  are  very  favor- 
disposed  toward  the  German- 
an  vote.  Mr.  Root  condemns  the 
snt  for  not  being  vigorous  enough 
iennany.  Mr.  Mann  is  on  record 
:  a  diplomatic  break  with  any  nation 
^  cause,  at  present.  The  Republican 
D  the  McLemore  and  Gore  resolu- 
I  the  House  and  Senate  was  no  more 
ic  than  the  Democratic.  The  Old 
MXt  in  favor  of  restoring  a  high 
gpin.  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  that  this 
ling  of  the  belly  and  unworthy  of 
t  consideration.  Altogether  the  Re- 
in Party  stands  for  very  little  except 
that  the  President  will  hang  himself 
iilar  favor  in  such  a  way  that  it  can 
ito  office  on  his  unpopularity.  A 
hit  seriously  considered  a  candidate 
stice  Hughes,  when  his  beliefs  on 
li  questions  of  the  day  are  unknown, 
ridently  has  no  very  firm  convictions 
mm. 

fundamental  principles  which  the 
lican  Party  formulates  for  the  com- 
nupaign  depended  right  up  to  the 
xm  the  actions  of  the  President. 
epublican  Party  as  a  whole  has  not 
5  courage  to  make  any  set  of  princi- 
le  campaign  issue.  It  is  a  very 
divided  party  without  much  real 
hip  and  without  a  constructive 
nme. 

btory»  the  task  of  the  Republican 
ilion  of  1916  will  be  set  down  as 
lo  the  task  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
I  of  1912.  Each  had  to  find  a 
ind  a  platform  and  make  a  working 
a  party  whose  chief  bond  of  union 
ibelief  in  the  then  ruling  party  and 
ent  wish  to  succeed  it  in  power. 
emocratic  Convention  in  1912  was 
ful.  It  nominated  a  man  of  leader- 
nd  ability  who  gained  the  public 
nee,  won  the  election,  and  made  his 


party  into  a  working  organism.  Mr. 
Wilson  was,  of  course,  greatly  helped  in 
carrying  the  election  by  the  split  among 
his  opponents.  The  Republican  candidate 
this  year  will  have  no  such  help.  Demo- 
cratic politicians  do  not  particularly  care 
for  the  President,  but  they  realize  that  he 
is  their  only  possible  candidate  and  he  will, 
therefore,  lead  a  united  party.  Mr.  Bryan, 
the  chief  disturber  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  failed  so  miserably  when  in  office 
that  his  power  to  harm  the  President  is  so 
small  as  largely  to  remove  much  of  the 
joy  of  exercising  it. 

The  President  can  appeal  to  the  people 
on  the  extraordinary  legislative  record 
of  his  first  two  years  and  upon  his  persis- 
tence in  keeping  the  country  at  peace. 
He  has  been  so  patient  in  the  face  of  Ger- 
man atrocities  that  the  Republicans  can 
hardly  make  any  capital  out  of  a  peace 
programme;  and  the  President  has  used 
his  great  office  so  little  to  further  the  cause 
of  preparedness  that  no  opponent  will  be 
able  to  capture  any  votes  by  being  less  in 
favor  of  reorganizing  our  defenses  than  he 
has  been.  On  the  Mexican  question, 
also,  the  Republicans  will  be  confined 
almost  entirely  to  stating  what  they  would 
have  done  during  the  last  four  years  if 
they  had  been  in  office  or  to  urging  more 
vigorous  punitive  measures.  The  former 
is  not  very  effective,  and  the  latter  is 
hardly  possible  with  the  present  size  of 
our  military  forces. 

The  real  platform  of  the  Republicans  is 
that  the  President  has  misjudged  the  num- 
ber of  American  lives  which  the  public 
was  willing  for  Germany  and  Mexico  to 
take,  and  that  the  public  is  more  in 
earnest  about  national  defense  than  is  the 
present  Administration. 


A  CONTINUING  MEXICAN 
TROUBLE 

THE  difficulties  of  our  relations  with 
Mexico  are  not  likely  to  be  greatly 
decreased  immediately,  for  they 
are  the  outgrowth  of  conditions  which  take 
a  long  time  to  change.  As  long  as  the 
turbulent  elements  in  Northern  Mexico  are 
not  restrained  and  as  long  as  the  prejudice 
against  Americans  remains,  the  possibilities 
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of  trouble  will  flourish  along  the  border. 
The  present  situation  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  de  facto  govern- 
ment of  Carranza  is  de  facto  by  courtesy 
only  in  Northern  Mexico,  so  that  it  does 
not  keep  order  along  the  border;  and  by 
the  further  fact  that  the  total  available 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  make  good  Carran- 
za's  deficiencies.  Nor  did  the  addition  of 
the  militia  of  the  border  states  essentially 
change  the  situation. 

The  First  Chief  has  been  in  a  very  deli- 
cate situation.  To  acquiesce  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  American  punitive  expedition 
was  to  link  his  name  with  the  foreigner  and 
give  his  rivals  an  opportunity  to  proclaim 
themselves  the  real  patriots  who  would 
resist  rather  than  cooperate  with  foreign 
invaders.  Yet  flatly  to  oppose  the  Ameri- 
can forces  meant  that  he  would  ultimately 
follow  the  path  of  Huerta. 

The  American  army  likewise  had  an 
almost  impossible  task.  They  were  or- 
dered to  take  Villa,  which  meant  a  long 
and  almost  hopeless  chase  into  a  country 
which  might  suddenly  at  any  time  become 
actively  hostile.  The  troops  were  to  co- 
operate with  Carranzista  forces  which 
were  always  inefficient  and  possibly  treach- 
erous. The  almost  inevitable  clash  oc- 
curred at  Parral,  and  once  the  clash  had 
come  the  inevitable  concentration  of  the 
American  forces  took  place.  The  Parral 
incident  then  seemed  much  like  a  victory 
over  the  Americans.  Not  long  after  this, 
at  the  very  moment  when  Generals  Scott 
and  Obregon  were  making  agreements 
for  cooperation,  a  force  of  Mexican  raiders 
crossed  into  the  Big  Bend  country  of  Texas 
and,  on  a  smaller  scale,  repeated  Villa's 
exploit  at  Columbus.  These  Mexican 
raiders,  moreover,  came  out  of  Chihuahua, 
which  Carranza  claimed  to  have  com- 
pletely under  his  control. 

These  facts  confronted  us  with  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  military  forces 
in  (Kcupation  of  large  sections  of  Northern 
Mexico,  for  in  no  other  way  can  we  prevent 
the  launching  of  raids  against  us  from 
this  Mexican  territory.  With  the  most 
careful  handling  by  such  a  military  diplo- 
mat as  General  Scott  and  with  good  luck 
it  was  possible  that  order  might  be  restored 


along  the  border  and  our  troops  withdrawn 
to  our  side  of  the  RioGrande.  But  it  wasaiso 
possible  that  at  any  moment  the  country 
might  turn  against  us  actively,  and  the  war 
which  has  threatened  us  with  more  or  less 
immediateness  for  the  last  threeyearswould 
be  upon  us.  Withdrawing  from  Northern 
Mexico  is  much  more  difficult  than  with- 
drawing from  Vera  Cruz,  for  when  we  left 
the  seaport  we  broke  contact  with  the 
Mexicans  there.  Unfortunately  that  can- 
not be  done  by  retiring  behind  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Yet  our  affairs  on  the  border  are  in  good 
hands,  and  the  actions  of  our  troops  may  be 
sufficiently  wise  and  firm  to  convert  the 
people  in  the  occupied  territory  and  to 
convince  the  leaders  that  cooperation  with 
us  is  their  one  chance  of  remaining  in  power. 
But  whatever  else  happens,  the  actions  of 
our  troops  and  of  our  Government  must  be 
sufficiently  firm  to  make  an  effective  end 
to  raids  into  our  territory. 


PREPAREDNESS  VERSUS 
MILITARISM 

THE  President,  in  speaking  to  a 
anti-militarist  delegation  that  vis- 
ited him,  explained  to  them  a 
thing  which  apparently  is  much  misunder- 
stood in  this  country. 

He  defined  the  difference  between  mili- 
tarism and  preparedness: 

I  should  say  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
traditions  of  the  country  that  the  people  should 
know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves;  but  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  traditions  of  the  country 
that  their  knowledge  of  arms  should  be  used 
by  a  Governmental  organization  which  would 
make  and  organize  a  great  army  subject  to 
orders,  to  do  what  a  particular  group  of  men 
might  at  the  time  think  it  was  best  to  have  it  do. 
That  is  the  militarism  of  Europe,  where  a  few 
persons  can  determine  what  an  armed  nation  b 
to  do.  That  is  what  1  understand  militarism 
to  be. 

But  a  nation  acquainted  with  arms  is  not  a 
militaristic  nation,  unless  there  is  somebody 
who  can  by  an  order  determine  what  they  shall 
all  do  with  that  force.  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  let  these  different  things 
seem  as  if  they  were  the  same. 

To  have  militarism,  then,  you  must 
the  Government  in  the  con( 
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persons  who  can  determine  what  an  armed 
nation  is  to  do"  or  "somebody  who  can 
by  an  order  determine  what  they  shall  all 
do  with  that  force."  In  other  words,  to 
have  militarism  you  must  have  an  autoc- 
racy, a  ruling  "few,"  or  an  absolute  mon- 
archy, a  "  somebody"  who  can  rule  by 
order.  In  a  democracy  you  cannot  have 
militarism,  for  in  a  democracy  there  is  no 
single  ruler  and  no  small  ruling  group. 

There  is  much  reas^^n  to  think  that 
there  are  a  "few  persons"  representing 
industry  and  the  army  in  such  countries  as 
Japan  and  Germany,  who  can  and  do 
determine  what  those  nations  are  to  do. 

In  France  and  Switzerland,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Army  has  no  more  control  over 
the  policy  of  the  Government  than  our 
Army  has  over  our  Government,  not  as 
much  as  our  army  of  the  past,  the  G.  A.  R., 
has  over  us.  Many  people  have  thought 
of  militarism  and  universal  service  as 
synonymous,  because  they  often  exist  side 
by  side.  Both  are  present  in  the  autocracies 
of  Germany  and  Japan.  There  is  universal 
service  but  not  militarism  in  the  republics  of 
France  and  Switzerland. 

If  we  are  a  real  republic  we  need  not 
fear  militarism  and  should  welcome  uni- 
versal training  as  the  most  democratic 
form  of  national  defense  and  as  being 
most  consistent  with  the  American  tradi- 
tion written  in  our  bill  of  rights  where 
ever>'  one  is  guaranteed  the  right  to  carry 
arms,  certainly  with  the  implication  that 
he  would  know  how  to  use  them. 

We  could  with  perfect  consistency  to  our 
Democratic  ideals  and  much  profit  get 
into  a  condition  where  our  President,  in- 
stead of  having  to  admit  our  inability  to 
patrol  the  Mexican  border,  could  truthfully 
makea  statement  comparable  in  democracy 
and  self-respect  to  the  following,  taken  from 
a  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia: 

True,  we  were  ilnprepared  in  a  military  sense. 
But  .  .  .  Australia  has  been  able  to  do 
what  she  has  done  because  we  adopted  as  the 
comer-stone  of  our  democratic  edifices  the 
system  of  compulsory  military  training.  We 
believe  that  there  is  but  one  way  by  which 
J  nation,  being  free,  can  remain  so,  and  that  is 
that  every  man  shall  not  only  be  willing  to  de- 
fend his  count r\',  but  be  able  to  do  so.  And  we 
think  that  if  it  is  right,  as  it  surely  is,  that  a 


democracy  should  educate  its  citizens  so  that 
the  franchise  shall  be  wisely  exercised — for 
government  by  the  many  if  the  many  are  not 
educated  is  a  doubtful  good — so  we  think  that 
the  State  should  train  the  citizen  so  that  he 
may  be  able  to  defend  his  country,  his  home, 
and  his  liberties. 

The  defense  of  one's  country  is  the  primary 
duty  of  citizenship.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  free 
men. 


OLD   PAPER  AND  A   NEW  SPIRIT 

THE  changed  conditions  of  industry 
developed  by  the  war  have  caused  a 
very  serious  shortage  in  the  paper 
supplies  of  this  country  and  the  attending 
rising  prices.  The  difficulties  which  the 
low  stocks  and  high  prices  of  paper  put  in 
the  way  of  almost  every  kind  of  business 
activity  are  so  serious  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  been  moved  to  distribute 
broadcast  the  following  notice: 


PEPARTMEWT  OF  COMIIERCC 

«     t     t     «    JTAtlCTOW.  !>.  C     I     t     t     « 

SHORTAGE  OF  PAPER  MATERIAL 

5ai;e  Your  Waste  Paper  and  Rags 


Hm  alMMiM  if  tW  Diptfteal  if  CtMMfct  it  cdbi  W IW 
priiMtt  rf  a  iMgipayfr  ■ttwfadm^  f Mpiiy,  to  tlie  to  fkd 
tktft  it  1  wriMtt  iWtafc  if  raw  mtimJi  fm  tW  muajutw 
if  paper,  hrlifag  rap  aad  aU  papm.  Hi  «!•§  fkd  Ife 
Daruiaal  dbi«y  aakt  il  kMva  thai  tW  calcd^  aad  «fi^ 
if  rap  aad  ay  papers  wMdd  freathr  WUcr  anliM  cadttiw  far 


SaaNlU^  Bki  IS^  taM  af  MmH  kkdi  af  paper  aad 
paper  Uui  are  aaaaf actva4  amy  Jay  ia  tW  \hiUi  Stales  wmi 
a  krfc  prapariiaB  af  tkis,  afler  it  kas  scr?c4  ib  pvpasa,ciay  W 
■sed  afcr  apii  ia  ssm  dass  af  paper.  A  Ivga  part  af  it,  Ww- 
efcr,  is  cillMr  hnwti  ar  atkerwisa  wasted.  Ilis,  af  cavsa,  kas 
tela  replaced  kyaevaalcnak  h  tW  early  ystary  af  tW  paper 
ia^aslrj  paykitj  was  fi?ci  la  iW  iapartafa  af  savi^  n^  k 
is  af  scarcely  less  iapartaacf  aaw.  Tke  Dcpartecil  af  CaM- 
BMTce  is  gU  ta  briag  tkit  BuOler  U IW  attcitiia  af  IW  pdkic  fe 
iWkepclkal  practical  rcsaks  Bay  flaw  fraa  it  A  Itllt  ittailiia 
la  IW  saviig  af  rap  ni  tU  papers  wil  Btaa  pniM  raEtf  la 
ear  paper  iadastry  aaJ  a  faiiiiiiyif  Mi  apaa  av  savcasaf 
sapply  far  aew  aalerials. 

A  isl  af  Scalers  ia  paper  slacb  caa  W  ateaiM^  fran  IW  lacd 
Ckaaker  of  Caauaerce  ar  Beard  af  Trade. 

WILUAM  C  UOniLO.  i 


Individual  action  based  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment's suggestion  will  not  only  help 
the  paper  situation  but  it  will  give  a  little 
valuable  practice  in  individual  cooperation 
with  the  Ciovernment  which  has  wrought 
such  savings  in  the  warring  nations  ab^K^sd. 
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PROSPERITY  STRIKES 

THERE  is  almost  a  definite  law  gov- 
erning the  relation  of  strikes  to 
prosperity.  When  good  times 
come  upon  this  country  and  prices  and 
profits  rise,  an  epidemic  of  strikes  always 
follows.  The  workers  wish  a  part  of  the 
increase.  They  feel  that  the  employers 
can  afford  to  give  it  to  them.  Moreover, 
in  busy  times  it  is  harder  for  an  employer 
to  find  men  to  take  the  places  of  strikers. 

Within  twelve  months,  company  after 
company,  realizing  that  labor  demands 
would  follow  the  unmistakable  evidences 
of  prosperity,  warded  off  trouble  by  vol- 
untary increases  in  wages,  such  as  the 
$60,000,000  yearly  increase  in  the  payroll 
of  the  Steel  Corporation,  Many  of  these 
advances  in  pay  were  made  from  the  better 
motive  of  fair  treatment  rather  than  merely 
from  the  desire  to  ward  off  trouble.  But 
whatever  actuated  them,  they  did  help 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  strike  fever 

Other  companies,  however,  either  could 
not  or  would  not  forestall  the  demands  of 
the  workers.  Many  kinds  of  business  are 
in  no  condition  to  incur  greater  labor 
expenses,  because  the  war  prosperity  has 
not  been  evenly  distributed.  High  prices 
have  hurt  many  businesses  much  more 
than  they  have  helped  them.  Others  that 
could  afford  concessions  have  been  unwill- 
ing to  make  them.  So  this  spring  of  pros- 
perity finds  the  sky  clouded  over  with  labor 
troubles.  Coal  miners,  railroad  employees, 
subway  diggers,  shirtwaist  makers — all 
kind§  and  conditions  of  labor  have  struck 
or  threatened  to  strike. 

And  yet,  despite  tht.^  numbers  of  men 
and  the  amounts  of  money  involved,  the 
strikes  of  prosperity  are  not  the  most 
serious  strikes  that  the  cnuntry  has  to 
face.  The  bitter  warfare  between  labor 
and  capital  comes  when  prosperity  is  on 
the  ebb,  when  profits  are  small  and  em- 
ployers begin  to  talk  of  reducing  wages. 
When  the  manufacturer  feels  that  he  must 
reduce  costs  or  shut  up  shop  he  is  a  hard 
man  to  fight,  for  he  cannot  afford  to  be 
beaten.  Labor,  on  its  side,  will  fight  to  the 
last  ditch  to  hold  the  rate  of  pay  which  it 
achieved  in  good  times,  for  even  with  it  in 
force  a  reduced  amount  of  work  yields  les$ 


money  per  week  than  busy  times  accus- 
tomed them  to. 

The  strikes  of  prosperity  are  struggles 
for  the  division  of  rich  spoils  in  which  both 
sides  can  afford  to  be  generous.  The  strikes 
of  depression  are  straggles  between  starva- 
tion and  bankruptcy— bitter  fights  in 
which  neither  side  can  afford  to  give  in. 

The  present  labor  situation,  therefore,  as 
troubled  as  it  appears,  should  not  contain 
the  germs  of  such  violent  strikes  as  are 
caused  by  periods  of  financial  depression* 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  JAPAN 

WHEN  the  Burnett  Immigration 
Bill  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Baron  Chinda,  the 
Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  United  Stales. 
immediately  presented  a  protest  becau^ 
the  bill  contained  a  provision  discrimina* 
ting  against  Japanese  immigration. 

When  the  twenty-one  demands  which 
the  Japanese  made  on  China,  early  in  1915. 
became  known  the  United  States  tiled  with 
the  Japanese  Government  a  protest  against 
the  pressing  of  all  these  demands. 

Japan  and  the  United  States  look  very 
differently  upon  several  questions.  The 
Japanese  laws  do  not  allow  any  foreigners 
to  acquire  land  or  to  become  citizens  of 
Japan,  It  is  a  restriction,  but  not  dis- 
criminatory between  one  foreign  nation 
and  another.  The  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  welcomes  foreigners  of  almost 
every  kind  but  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
This  discrimination  rankles  in  the  very 
soul  of  Japan,  for  it  is  a  country  which  b 
particularly  sensitive  to  foreign  opinion. 

Japan  also  looks  with  little  favor  upon 
our  possible  domination  of  the  Pacific  J 
In  i8<)8  she  oflkially  protested  against 
our  acquisition  of  Haw^aii,  and  she  looked 
with  ill-concealed  disapproval  upon  our 
capture  and  purchase  of  the  Philippines. 

Moreover,  Japan  does  not  believe  in  the 
Open  Door  and  the  integrity  of  China— 
policies    which    have    been    distinc*'*^^'*' 
American.     She    paid    lip    allegiani 
both  policies  when  it  was  plain  tl 
partition  of  China  would  leave  her 
little  spoil  and  the  door  closed  ; 
her.    As   conditions   have   chai 
ie  toward  these  Am 
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betn  reversed.  Despite  her  promise 
e  contrary  she  has  closed  the  door  of 
nerce  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  and 
s  doing  her  utmost  to  gain  control 
much  of  China  as  she  can. 
le  rulers  of  Japan  believe  in  the  right- 
less  of  conquest  exactly  as  do  the 
s  of  Germany.  They  believe,  also, 
anything  is  right  which  adds  to  the 
s,  territory,  or  power  of  the  Japanese 
ire.  And  they  have  as  clearly  de- 
a  policy  for  the  control  of  the  Orient 
le  most  violent  Pan-German  had  for 
amous  Drang  Nacb  Osien. 
le  Japanese  leaders  and  the  Japanese 
;  are  quite  frank  in  their  discussion 
ipan's  mission  to  control  the  East — 
Tiore  extreme  papers  even  intimating 

India  will  sometime  come  under 
nese  dominion.  For  despite  an  alliance 
one  and  a  much  heralded  sentimental 
dship  with  the  other,  neither  England 
:he  United  States  is  popular  in  Japan. 

the  conflict  between  democracy  and 
principles  of  nationality  and  self- 
mment  on  one  side  and  the  forces  of 
cracy  and  the  principle  that  might  is 

on  the  other,  Japan  finds  herself  in 
^hat  uncongenial  company.  The  al- 
c  with  England  helped  to  give  Japan 
atus  in  the  East  and  afforded  an 
trtunity  for  the  capture  of  Kiao-chau. 
it  now  hampers  Japanese  ambitions, 
ingland  as  well  as  the  United  States 
»ted  against  Japan's  famous  twenty- 
lemands  on  China, 
it  is  hard  for  the  trusting  American 
I  to  believe  that  there  is  another 
>n  in  the  world  seeking  a  place  in  the 
with  as  much  determination  and  as 
icruples  as  Germany,  a  cursory  glance 
apan's  political  record  in  the  last 
ty  years  should  convince  us.     If  it 

not,  we  may  have  the  information 

the  pen  of  the  Japanese  Premier. 
Carl  Crow,  in  his  illuminating  new 
,  "Japan  and  America,"  writes: 

December,  1914,  the  Tokyo  magazine, 
Si  ton,  published  an  exhaustive  review 
rreni  political  questions  by  Premier  (lount 
ia.  After  discussing  in  some  detail  the 
husian  theory  of  population  and  some 
ipics  of  evolution,  he  said: 
hus  those  who  are  superior  will  govern 


those  who  are  inferior.  I  believe  within  two 
or  three  centuries  the  world  will  have  a  few  great 
governing  countries  and  others  will  be  governed 
by  them,  will  pay  homage  to  the  mighty.  In 
other  words,  about  four  or  five  great  countries, 
each  having  a  pcjpuiation  of  five  hundred  mil- 
lions, will  be  developed,  and  the  other  countries 
will  be  attached  to  these  great  ones.  Tor  in- 
stance. England,  Russia.  Germany,  and  France 
may  be  such  countries  and  there  may  be  one 
or  two  other  independent  countries.  In  that 
event,  woe  to  the  nations  which  are  governed. 
We  should  from  now  on  prepare  ourselves  to 
become  a  governing  nation  and  not  a  nation 
governed." 

A  little  further  on  in  this  lengthy  but 
remarkable  article,  the  Premier  frankly 
indicated  the  determination  of  Japan  to 
settle  differences  with  the  United  States, 
which,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  not  included 
in  the  list  of  great  nations  which  would 
survive  the  next  few  centuries.     He  said: 

But  we  must  at  all  costs  fight  against  the 
Kaiser's  spirit  of  conquest  until  we  shall  have 
crushed  it.  But  when  the  spirit  of  conquest  is 
crushed,  the  German  people  shall  not  be  crushed 
with  it.  They  will  only  free  themselves  from 
the  wrong  leaders,  or  be  governed  by  those  who 
have  mended  their  ways.  They  will  be  able 
to  show  their  worth  in  the  future  by  developing 
a  new  civilization. 

Our  attitude  toward  the  American  people 
will  be  the  same.  We  shall  attack  any  mis- 
taken ideas  or  principles  without  mercy.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  hate  individuals.  The  time 
now  has  come  when  humanity  should  awaken. 
The  present  war  has  brought  about  the  oppor- 
tunity We  should  free  ourselves  from  the  mis- 
taken racial  competition  which  has  arisen  from 
prejudice.  This  is  the  great  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  war,  and  we  hope  that  the  United 
States,  which  is  our  good,  friendly  neighbor, 
will  at  once  forget  its  unreasonable  anti- 
Japanese  sentiment  which  is  based  on  pre- 
judices. 

In  carrying  out  Japan's  destiny  to  be 
one  of  the  governing  nations  and  for  set- 
tling differences  with  other  nations,  the 
Japanese  Government  is  both  willing  to 
break  faith  and  to  fight. 

On  August  15.  1914,  Japan  sent  an 
ultimatum  to  Germany  the  second  de- 
mand of  which  read: 

The  German  Government,  wHk  the  obied 
of  its  release  to  China,  shall  hand  over  the  leased 
territory  of  Kiao-chau  to  the  Japanese  Gqn^\t^ 
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ment  on  or  after  September  15th,  without  con- 
dition and  without  compensation. 

On  August  24th  Count  Okuma  cabled 
to  the  New  York  Independent  an  article 
in  which  he  said: 

As  Premier  of  Japan,  I  have  stated  and  I 
now  again  state  to  the  people  of  America  and 
of  the  world  that  Japan  has  no  ulterior  motive, 
no  desire  to  secure  more  territory,  no  thought 
of  depriving  China  or  other  peoples  of  anything 
which  they  now  possess. 

Nevertheless,  when  Japan  obtained 
Kiao-chau,  the  pledge  to  return  it  to  China 
was  repudiated. 

When  the  capture  of  Kiao-chau  was 
completed  Japan  began  the  next  move. 
She  presented  her  celebrated  twenty-one 
demands  to  China  and  threatened  the 
Chinese  if  they  divulged  their  contents. 
In  the  meanwhile  Japan  gave  to  the  other 
Powers  with  whom  it  had  treaties  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  China  what  purported 
to  be  copies  of  these  demands. 

These  memoranda,  however,  were  very 
far  from  being  the  full  demands.  Their 
purpose  was  to  allay  suspicion  in  other 
countries,  England  particularly,  until  Japan 
could  force  the  concessions  from  China, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  then  be  too 
late  for  any  other  country  to  interfere. 

There  is  no  good  end  to  be  served  by 
calling  attention  to  these  Japanese  policies 
and  practices  except  as  they  affect  the 
United  States.  But  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance for  us  to  keep  certain  fundamental 
facts  clearly  in  mind. 

Japan  believes  that  any  war  or  any  kind 
of  diplomacy  is  justified  if  it  helps  Japan 
toward  her  destiny. 

Japan  believes  that  this  destiny  is  the 
overlordship  of  the  East,  which  includes 
domination  of  China  and  the  end  of  the 
Americar  policy  of  the  Open  Door. 

Japan's  possessions  reach  south  almost 
to  the  Philippines  now. 

Japan  holds  a  deep  grievance  against 
the  United  States  on  account  of  race  dis- 
crimination. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  plain  that 
peace  and  friendship  with  Japan  are  sure 
only  so  long  as  international  conditions 
or  our  own  state  of  national  defense  makes 
demands  or  aggression  by  Japan  seem 
likely  to  be  ineffective. 


THE  RAILROADS  AND  INVESTORS 

MR. IVY  L.LEE,of  thePennsylvanu 
Railroad,  has  set  forth  the  present 
railroad  difficulties  in  a  sucdna 
little  pamphlet  called  "The  Crux  of  the 
Railroad  Difficulty."     He  points  out: 

That  the  gross  and  net  earnings  of  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States  in  191$ 
were  the  greatest  in  history. 

That  these  earnings  were  made  by  work- 
ing to  the  full  limit  and  beyond  the  safe 
limit  the  transportation  facilities  of  the 
country. 

That  despite  this  overwork  the  trans- 
portation machine  has  been  inadequate 
and  that  its  limitations  restrict  the  com- 
merce of  the  country. 

Yet,  despite  the  obvious  deficiencies 
of  the  railroad  equipment  and  trackage, 
there  was  less  new  building  in  191 5  than 
in  any  year  since  the  Civil  War.  And  this 
condition  extends  into  this  year. 

The  reason  is  that,  despite  the  obvious 
need  of  new  construction  and  the  quantities 
of  available  money,  the  railroads,  with 
all  their  needs,  cannot  get  credit  at  reason- 
able rates.  Railroad  credit  is  as  pressing 
a  problem  as  rural  credit.  Mr.  Lee  and 
Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn  and  Mr.  Frank 
Trumbull  and  almost  every  one  else  who 
knows  anything  about  railroads  say  that 
the  lack  of  railroad  credit  is  due  to  the 
present  chaos  of  regulation  by  forty-three 
state  commissions  and  the  Federal  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  These  com- 
missions prescribe  the  kind  of  cars,  num- 
ber of  train  crew,  hours  of  labor,  style  of 
car,  kind  of  headlights,  brakes,  signals, 
etc.,  and  the  regulations  of  the  different 
commissions  are  often,  if  not  usually, 
contradictory.  These  regulations  seriously 
affect,  when  they  do  not  largely  govern, 
the  cost  of  operation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  commissions  also  fix  the  freight  and 
passenger  rates,  which  govern  the  income. 

In  other  words,  when  a  railroad  goes 
to  the  investors  for  money  for  additions 
it  has  some  such  proposition  as  this: 

"Gentlemen,  we  have  a  railroad  in  a 
good  territory  with  more  business  in 
sight  than  we  can  handle,  and  we  want  you 
to  put  some  of  your  money  into  additions 
and  betterments  so  that  we  can  take  care 
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his  additional  business.  The  road  is 
earning  well  and  with  these  additions 
ight  to  earn  better." 
It  ought  to,"  answers  the  canny  in- 
or,  "but  will  it?  You  cannot  give 
ny  assurance  of  the  conditions  under 
'h  you  will  operate.  Your  line  runs 
ugh  five  states,  and  there  are,  there- 
,  five  state  commissions  and  the 
sral  commission,  all  of  which  can  add 
our  expenses  and  reduce  your  income. 
Mild  be  glad  to  invest  in  your  railroad 
agement,  but  1  have  not  the  faith 
:he  wisdom  of  six  commissions  to 
my  money  on  them.  1  will  put  my 
ey  in  steel  or  something  else." 
I  the  railroad  tries  elsewhere.  Again 
investor  says:  "  No,  there  is  too  much 
lation  for  me.  The  majority  of  roads 
le  Southwest  is  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
er  from  too  much  regulation  and  high 
Ke.  You  see,  a  lot  of  you  railroad 
ws  ran  the  finances  of  your  business 
a  bucket  shop  and  gave  the  public 
impression  that  they  were  paying  a 
of  money  for  transportation  which 
taken  as  loot."  Now  a  wise  investor 
be  could  tell  which  railroads  were 
as  railroads  and  which  were  run  as 
set  shops,  but  the  public  could  not. 
the   public   authorized    the   commis- 


sions to  squeeze  the  railroads  so  that 
there  would  not  be  any  margin  in  the 
business  for  loot.  The  squeezing  process 
has  hurt  everybody  concerned,  public, 
investors,  railroads.  But  a  man  would 
rather  suffer  financial  loss  than  be  subject 
to  loot.  Now  the  worst  trouble  is  that 
until  the  public  gets  back  its  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  railroad  management 
it  will  not  try  to  stop  the  squeezing 
process.  Then  it  will  take  a  long  time 
to  translate  their  confidence  into  wise 
action  by  forty-three  state  commissions. 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  railroad 
managers,  investors,  and  that  part  of  the 
public  which  has  studied  the  subject 
want  to  consolidate  all  regulation  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
make  that  regulation  of  such  a  character 
that  the  investor  need  not  fear  to  put 
money  into  railroad  securities  and  the 
public  need  not  fear  that  it  will  have  to 
pay  a  transportation  tax  for  the  benefit  of 
high  finance.  On  one  side  we  need  to 
regain  confidence  in  railroad  management, 
and  on  the  other  side  we  need  to  regain 
confidence  in  the  public's  attitude  toward 
railroads.  Both  are  improving  slowly. 
The  consolidation  of  all  regulation  under 
the  Federal  Government  would  help  the 
process  along  tremendously. 


WHEN  IS  A  HIGH  GRADE 
BOND  CHEAP? 

y  monib  the  World's  Work  publishes  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  an  article  on 
experiences  with  investments  and  lessons  to  be  drawn  t herefrom. 


\FEW  weeks  ago  a  man  in 
Indiana  wrote  a  letter  to  this 
department  about  certain 
phases  of  his  experience  that 
involved  the  question  of  the 
bnship  between  values  and  prices  in 
Investment  market. 
is  purpose  in  writing  was  primarily  to 
ire  about  a  number  of  bonds  of  a 
LTupt  railroad  in  the  West  whose  price 
uatbns  he  had  been  watching  for 
i  time.    There  were  two  of  the  road's 


junior  bonds  in  which  he  was  especially 
interested.  Regarding  one  of  these,  in 
particular — an  issue  of  second  mortgage 
4  per  cents.,  then  quoted  at  a>nsiderably 
less  than  half  their  face  value — he  said:  "1 
am  inclined  to  think  they  are  an  excellent 
bargain  for  a  man  who  can  stay  with  them 
through  the  reorganization,  but  1  should 
like  to  have  you  tell  me  how  to  judge." 
He  then  went  on  to  suggest  the  probable 
explanation  of  how  he  came  to  be  giving 
consideration  to  securities  of  such  chat- 
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acter.  "Some  years  ago,"  he  said,  "I 
became  impressed  favorably  with  a  certain 
bond  and  got  your  opinion  on  it.  1  pur- 
chased $5,000  worth  at  80,  and  have  been 
getting  my  interest  regularly  ever  since. 
The  present  market  value  of  the  bond  is 
about  88. 

"Most  of  the  high  grade  bonds  that  I 
hold  would  show  a  loss,  if  I  had  to  sell 
them  now;  whereas,  most  of  the  second 
and  third  grade  bonds  1  hold  would  show 
a  good  profit." 

And  he  added:  "  I  attribute  this  situation 
to  the  fact  that  I  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  purchase  high  grade  bonds  from 
time  to  time,  'at  the  market';  whereas  I 
rarely  touch  a  second  or  third  grade  bond, 
except  after  a  severe  decline,  and  then  only 
after  studying  its  merits  closely." 

Underlying  the  experience  referred  to 
here,  and  the  inquiry  which  grew  out  of  it, 
is  a  sound  and  practical  theory  of  invest- 
ment buying.  The  theory  is  that  of  em- 
ploying a  part  of  one's  surplus  capital  in 
bonds  of  the  kind  which,  while  possessing 
ample  basic  security,  have  yet  to  attain 
their  full  growth  and  value. 

The  task  of  finding  the  really  safe  bond 
that  offers  good  future  prospects  is,  indeed, 
.  one  to  which  most  investors  are  tempted 
to  turn  their  attention  at  some  point  in 
their  experience.  It  is  a  task  that  is  seldom 
easy  of  accomplishment,  yet  it  is  not  as 
technical  as  it  looks  at  first  glance.  To 
illustrate  in  a  general  way  how  the  success- 
ful investor  sets  about  such  a  task,  a  brief 
outline  may  be  given  of  the  kind  of  scrutiny 
which  the  railroad  bonds  referred  to  by  the 
man  in  Indiana  as  having  been  bought  a 
few  years  ago  at  80  had  to  undergo. 

HOW    TO    JUDGE    A    RAILROAD    BOND 

Such  scrutiny  is  threefold:  legal,  finan- 
cial, and  personal.  First,  what  claim  have 
the  bonds  against  the  physical  property 
of  the  railroad?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion shows  what  is  called  the  "grade"  of 
the  bonds — their  safety  as  to  principal,  as 
compared  with  other  bonds  of  the  same 
class.  Second,  what  is  the  railroad's  sur- 
plus income  after  paying  all  fixed  charges, 
including  bond  interest,  for  the  year? 
The  simple  ratio  expressing  the  answer  to 
this  question  is  compared  with  similar 


figures  for  other  railroads  in  the  same  terri- 
tory, and  leads  to  a  judgment  of  the  bonds' 
safety  as  to  interest.  Third,  what  kind  of 
men  are  behind  the  railroad:  what  are  their 
records  for  conducting  the  business  of  the 
road  at  low  cost  in  the  past,  and  what  op- 
portunities lie  before  them?  The  answer 
to  this  question  supplies  the  "human 
equation"  of  the  other  two.  One  element 
that  is  behind  every  good  investment  b  , 
good  management. 

From  the  answers  to  these  questions*  the 
prospective  buyer  usually  finds  it  possibk 
to  reach  some  quick  conclusion  as  to 
the  standing  of  the  bonds,  provisional*  of 
course,  on  careful  verification  of  figures  and 
statements  through  his  investment  bankers. 
That  done,  he  next  looks  for  compariscMU 
with  other  bonds  of  like  grade,  which  will 
as  a  rule  reveal  both  the  cause  and  the 
extent  of  whatever  gap  there  may  be  b^ 
tween  market  price  and  real  value. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  kind  of 
scrutiny  cannot  be  applied  in  a  similar  way 
to  the  defaulted  bonds  of  bankrupt  rail- 
roads. For  the  very  conditions  out  of 
which  bankruptcy  usually  arises  deprive 
the  investigator  at  once  of  two  of  his 
essential  tests — those  for  safety  of  interest 
and  the  human  equation.  And  experience 
has  shown  that  the  other  test  becomes  com- 
plicated in  these  circumstances  by  such  a 
maze  of  legal  technicalities  as  to  make 
it  frequently  little  better  than  guesswork. 

It  is  true  that  many  people  who  bought 
such  bonds  at  low  prices  during  former 
periods  of  railroad  receiverships  made  a    , 
great  deal  of  money.    They  were  people, 
however,   who  had  the  temperament  as    ' 
well  as  the  resources  to  stand  behind  their 
securities  and  await  results.    Such  buying    , 
in  this  category  of  securities  is  apt  more 
often  than  not  to  lay  up  a  heritage  of  dis- 
appointment for  the  average  man. 

But  if  the  investor  in  question  was  run- 
ning the  risk  of  carrying  this  theory  of 
buying  too  far  in  one  direction,  he  had 
been  guilty  of  the  almost  equally  unfortu- 
nate error  of  failing  to  carry  it  far  enough  | 
in  the  other.  In  fact,  had  he  adhered 
strictly  to  the  practice  of  buying  "high 
grade"  bonds  "at  the  market,"  on  the 
confident  assumption  that  their  price  at 
the  moment  necessarily  represented  their 
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actual  value,  it  is  conceivable  that  he 
might  have  seen  a  precious  amount  of  his 
capital  slip  through  his  hands. 

There  is  always  an  ascertainable  point 
at  which  the  gilt-edge  bond  is  "cheap"  to 
buy  for  investment  purposes.  The  market 
movements  of  such  bonds,  the  kind  that 
is  bought  by  the  savings  banks,  trustees, 
and  other  custodians  of  people's  money, 
as  well  as  by  business  men  who  require 
marketability  and  large  borrowing  power 
on  their  funds,  are  controlled  by  the  cur- 
rent loaning  rate  for  money  and  by  general 
business  conditions.  These  influences  may 
act  independently  of  each  other,  or  they 
may  act  together,  as  at  the  present  time. 

The  rule  is  that  when  industry  is  boom- 
ing, and  when  interest  rates  are  low,  bonds 


of  this  grade  are  eagerly  sought  after  by 
such  buyers  and  are  bid  up  to  high  prices. 
Or  conversely,  when  industry  is  slack,  and 
when  money  is  tight  and  expensive  to 
borrow,  bonds  of  this  grade  are  sold  and 
their  prices  are  depressed. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  the  investor  to  make 
sure  in  which  of  these  two  investment 
periods  he  finds  himself  and  to  govern  his 
buying  accordingly.  At  a  time  like  the 
present,  for  instance,  even  the  most  cau- 
tious investor  might  well  consider  the 
advisability  of  deferring,  for  a  while  at 
least,  his  purchases  of  gilt-edge  bonds  of 
the  active  market  variety.  Many  of  them, 
as  the  Indiana  investor  found,  are  low  in 
comparison  with  former  periods.  But  few 
of  them  are  cheap. 
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AN  AMERICAN  representative,  in 
/%        presenting  his  letter  of  credence 
/  \      from  the  President  of  the  United 
#      %     States  to  the  ruler  of  the  Ger- 
^        ^   man  Empire,"  says  Andrew  D. 
White,  in  his  Autobiography,  "  has  one  ad- 
vantage in  the  fact  that  he  has  an  admir- 
able topic  ready  to  his  hand,  such  as  perhaps 
no  other  minister  has.    This  boon  was  given 
us  by  Frederick  the  Great.    He,  among  the 
first  of  continental  rulers,  recognized  the 
States  as  an  independent  Power  ;and,  there- 
fore, every  American  minister  since,  includ- 
ing myself,  has  found  it  convenient,  on 
presenting  the  President's  autograph  letter 
to  the  King  or  Emperor,  to  recall  this 
event  and  to  build  upon  it  such  an  oratorical 
edifice   as   circumstances   may   warrant. 


The  fact  that  the  great  Frederick  re- 
cognized the  new  American  Republic, 
not  from  love  of  it,  but  on  account  of  his 
detestation  of  England,  provoked  by  her 
conduct  during  his  desperate  struggle 
against  his  continental  enemies,  is,  of 
course,  on  such  occasions  diplomatically 
kept  in  the  background." 

Certain  orators  have  recently  empha- 
sized the  traditional  friendship  of  the 
German  Government  and  the  United 
States,  beginning  with  this  considerably 
overworked  enthusiasm  of  Frederick  for 
American  democracy.  Until  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  German  Empire,  in  1871. 
the  United  States  had  no  difficulties  with 
Germany.  Our  treaties  with  Prussia, 
still  in  force,  represented  a  high  ideal  o( 
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international  relations.  The  German 
states  showed  none  of  that  hostility  to  the 
Union  during  the  Civil  War  that  so  dis- 
graced other  European  Powers.  No  Ger- 
man emperor,  like  Napoleon  111,  at- 
tempted to  form  a  European  coalition 
against  the  United  States;  no  German 
statesman,  like  Gladstone,  declared,  in  a 
public  speech,  that  "Jefferson  Davis  had 
made  a  nation"  and  showed  full  sympa- 
thy with  the  Southern  Confederacy.  No 
Alabama  or  Shenandoah  sailed  from  Ger- 
man ports  to  prey  on  American  commerce. 
If  we  could  go  back  forty-five  years, 
to  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  we  should 
find  a  startling  contrast  to  the  present 
situation.  Americans  sympathized  then 
with  Germany  and  prayed  for  the  defeat 
of  France!  How  else  could  they  express 
their  detestation  of  a  pinchbeck  emperor 
who  had  overturned  French  liberties, 
sought  to  extend  his  imperialism  by  force 
of  arms  over  Europe,  exerted  all  his 
influence  to  destroy  the  American  Re- 
public, and  defied  the  Monroe  Ooctrine 
by  setting  up  an  Empire  in  Mexico? 

THE  CHANGE  OF  GERMAN  ATTITUDE 

As  long  as  Germany  existed  a  land  of 
philosophers,  musicians,  and  poets  seek- 
ing national  and  individual  idealism  and 
uninspired  by  the  desire  of  conquering 
Europe  and  mankind,  she  found  a  re- 
sponsive and  admiring  friend  in  the 
United  States.  But  the  Prussification  of 
Germany  changed  that,  as  it  changed  so 
many  other  things.  Until  1871  there 
was  no  German  Empire;  this  new  ag- 
gressive state,  founded  by  a  great  military 
victory,  evidently  changed  the  German 
character,  or  at  least  brought  to  the  front 
traits  that  had  long  lain  dormant.  It 
certainly  disturbed  the  even  tenor  of 
German-American  relations.  Many  of  our 
differences  had  a  rather  sordid  turn,  pigs 
and  sugar  apparently  constituting  for 
several  years  the  chief  subjects  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse.  The  German  agrarians 
— ^the  junker  aristocracy  —  had  always 
been  restive  at  the  large  importations  of 
meat  from  the  United  States  and  had  little 
difficulty  in  finding  reasons  for  excluding 
it.  Whenever  Germany  discovered  that 
American  pork  auid  sausage  were  unsani- 
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tary,  the  United  States  couM  usually 
suggest  justifiable  reasons  for  the  ei- 
elusion  of  German  beet-sugar.  The  t«o 
natk>ns  for  many  weary  years  exhaiustcd 
all  the  talents  g^  their  dipkHnatic  lepie- 
sentatives  on  this  absorbing  theme.  This 
and  the  German-American  who  stayed 
in  the  United  States  k>ng  enough  to 
obtain  citizenship  and  who,  returning  lo 
Germany,  claimed  exemptk>n  from  mili- 
tary service  under  the  aq;is  of  the 
American  flag,  constantly  tended  to  pnh 
mote  ill-feeling. 

THE  SAMOAN    INCIDENT 

But  Bismarck's  plans  for  the  creatioa 
of  German  colonies  first  caused  realjr 
bad  blood.  In  the  Samoan  episode  the 
modem  German,  or  Prussian,  spirit  shoirad 
itself  in  all  its  swagger  and  offensivene& 
Americans  of  the  present  generation  littk 
appreciate  how  serious  this  Samoan  situ- 
ation became;  only  American  energy,  s 
illustrated  in  the  conduct  of  an  America 
naval  officer.  Commander  Leary,  and  a 
timely  and  devastating  hurricane,  |N^ 
vented  war.  One  episode,  the  cumidatioi 
of  several  months'  bickerings,  shows  hov 
serious  the  situation  was. 

A  German  corvette,  the  Adler^  lined  op 
before  Apia,  and  trained  its  guns  upon  Ik 
"rebels"  led  by  Chief  Malietoa.  Bcfae 
it  could  fire  its  first  volley,  however, 
something  happened  that  took  the 
commander's  breath  away.  A  small 
vessel,  named  the  Adams,  and 
the  American  flag,  sailed  in  between  the 
German  ship  and  the  shore.  Her 
were  stripped  for  actk)n  and  her 
broadside  was  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  German  vessel.  Presently  ConunvH 
der  Leary,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  a^ 
peared  on  board  the  Adler,  presenting  Ui 
compliments  to  Captain  Fritze.  "  If  ym 
fire,"  he  said,  "you  "^^st  fire  through  tke 
ship  which  1  have  the  honor  to  commaai 
1  shall  not  be  answerable  for  the  co^ 
sequences."  He  then  returned  to  the 
Adams,  the  drums  of  which  were  tatfi 
beating  as  they  called  the  men  to  quarttfi 
What  Captain  Leary  did,  of  coufM;  W 
to  present  squarely  the  issue  of  warflt 
peace  to  the  German  naval  officer,  p» 
dsdy  as,  eleven  years  Uter,  Dewqrpi 
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d  the  same  issue  to  Admiral  von 
erich.  That  Leary's  act  was  some- 
audacious  is  evident  when  one  con- 
s  that  his  ship  contained  nothing 
)ld-fashioned  smooth-bore  guns  while 
4dUr  had  a  fine  assortment  of  new 
>p  armament.  Captain  Fritze  did  not 
>t  the  challenge;  he  steamed  away 
German  swagger,  temporarily  at 
,  lost  something  of  its  virulence. 
lis  lively  little  scene  grew  out  of  a 
[reement,  with  Germany  on  one  side 
England  and  the  United  States  on  the 
%  which  had  made  trouble  for  several 
L  Any  one  wishing  the  complete 
k  will  find  them  splendidly  told  in 
Jrt  Louis  Stevenson's  ''Footnote  to 
>ry."  As  far  back  as  1878,  the  Amer- 
Govemment  had  secured  from  the 
ing  "King"  the  harbor  of  Pago 
I  as  a  naval  station.  England  also 
issed  vital  interests  there.  But, 
:  time  afterward,  Germany  came 
t  ran  up  her  flag  at  Apia,  and  issued 
Klamation,  coolly  appropriating  the 
is  to  herself.  Hardly  had  the  im- 
1  officials  done  this  when  the  Stars 
Stripes  ascended  another  near-by 
M)le,  announcing  an  American  pro- 
rate. In  the  interest  of  peace,  both 
German  and  the  American  Govem- 
s  disavowed  the  acts  of  their  agents, 
!x>th  flags  came  down  simultaneously. 
I  the  Germans  erected  a  stool-pigeon 
,  Tamassee,  against  Malietoa,  who 
friendly  to  the  Americans  and  the 
ish.  President  Qeveland  sent  three 
p  the  Kaiser  three,  and  the  English 
w  steel  cruiser,  the  Calliope,  The 
est  excitement  prevailed  in  the  United 
s;  every  moment,  the  public  awaited 
ews  that  seemed  likely  to  spell  war. 

A  STORM  THAT  AVERTED  A  WAR 

en  occurred  one  of  the  strangest 
des  in  the  history  of  war  and  diplo- 
.  Americans  who  had  been  picking 
heir  morning  papers  in  daily  ex- 
tion  of  a  clash  found  that  the  news, 

it  came,  had  a  very  different  char- 

A    terrible    typhoon    had    struck 

stands,  destroying  all  the  American 

German  ships,  with  some  loss  of  life. 

the   British  cruiser,   the  Calliope, 


escaped.  This  disaster  had  a  sobering 
effect  upon  all  three  nations.  Instead  of 
going  to  war,  England  and  the  United 
States  accepted  Bismarck's  invitation  to 
come  to  Berlin  and  talk  the  situation  over. 
He  evidently  depended  upon  his  great 
skill  as  a  negotiator  to  accomplish  the 
German  aim,  which  was  absolute  German 
supremacy  over  the  islands.  The  United 
States  maintained  that  the  three  nations 
should  control  the  Samoans  jointly,  and 
this  was  the  view  that  prevailed.  It  is 
said  that  the  Samoan  settlement  was  the 
first  diplomatic  failure  Bismarck  had  ever 
sustained.  "  It  has  been  left  to  the  navy- 
less  American  Republic,"  said  the  London 
Saturday  Review,  a  paper  notorious  for  its 
hostility  to  our  country,  "to  give  us  a 
lead  in  the  path  of  duty  and  of  honor." 

EVIDENCES   OF   GERMAN    UNFRIENDLINESS 

But  this  event  increased  the  hostility 
which  Germany  nourished  against  the 
United  States.  Even  so  great  an  admirer 
and  well  wisher  of  Germany  as  Andrew  D. 
White,  who  returned  to  Berlin  as  Ambas- 
sador in  1897,  admits  that  this  unfriend- 
liness widely  prevailed.  "On  my  setting 
down  to  the  business  of  the  Embassy,"  he 
writes,  contrasting  1897  with  .1879,  "it 
appeared  that  the  changes  in  public  senti- 
ment since  my  former  stay  as  minister, 
eighteen  years  before,  were  great  indeed. 
At  that  time  German  feeling  was  decidedly 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  But  all 
this  was  now  changed."  And,  speaking 
of  the  German  press,  "there  were  in  all 
Germany  but  two  newspapers  of  real 
importance  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  All  the  others  were  more  or  less 
hostile,  and  some  bitterly  so.  The  one 
which  I  read  every  morning  was  of  the 
worst.  During  the  Spanish  War  it  was 
especially  virulent,  being  full  of  state- 
ments and  arguments  to  show  that  cor- 
ruption was  the  main  characteristic  of 
our  Government,  cowardice  of  our  army 
and  navy,  and  hypocrisy  of  our  people. 
Very  edifying  were  quasi-philosophical 
articles;  and  one  of  these,  showing  the 
superiority  of  the  Spanish  women  to  their 
American  sisters,  especially  as  regards 
education,  was  a  work  of  genius.  .  .  . 
The  doings  of  ever^   scAjpfc^y^Kjr 
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American  university,  of  every  silly  woman 
in  Chicago,  of  every  blackguard  in  New 
York,  of  every  snob  at  Newport,  of  every 
desperado  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  of 
every  club  loafer  everywhere,  were  served 
up  as  typical  examples  of  American  life. 
The  municipal  governments  of  our  coun- 
try, especially  that  of  New  York,  were  an 
exhaustless  quarry  from  which  speci- 
mens of  every  kind  of  scoundrel  ism  were 
drawn  and  used  in  building  up  an  ideal 
structure  of  American  life;  corruption, 
lawlessness,  and  barbarism  being  its  most 
salient  features.  Nor  was  this  confined 
to  the  more  ignorant.  Men  who  stood 
high  in  the  universities,  men  of  the  great- 
est amiability,  who  in  the  former  days  had 
been  the  warmest  friends  to  America,  had 
now  become  our  bitterest  opponents, 
and  some  of  their  expressions  seemed  to 
point  to  eventual  war." 

PRINCE   henry's   insult 

An  incident  at  Hongkong,  in  the  eariy 
part  of  1898,  intensified  this  ill-feeling. 
At  that  time,  Germany  aspired  to  play  a 
great  part  in  Eastern  affairs,  in  pursuit  of 
which  ambition  the  Kaiser  had  sent  his 
brother.  Prince  Henry,  with  a  consider- 
able fleet.  The  Kaiser  had  sped  his 
brother  farewell  in  one  of  his  character- 
istically flamboyant  speeches,  instructing 
him  to  display  Germany's  ''mailed  fist" 
in  the  Orient.  At  that  time  Spanish- 
American  relations  were  rapidly  verging 
toward  war;  one  result  seemed  inevitably 
the  destruction  of  Spain  as  a  colonial 
Power  and  Germany,  as  well  as  other 
continental  Powers,  unfavorably  regarded 
the  prospect  that  her  colonies  might  fall 
to  the  United  States.  Doubtless,  part  of 
the  duties  of  this  new  German  squadron 
was  to  make  'observations/'  and  to  stand 
ready  to  act  in  the  Philippine  situation, 
should  the  imperial  policy  decide  on  dras- 
tic action.  The  German  officers  showed 
their  sympathy  with  Spain  and  their 
contempt  of  the  United  States  in  all 
possible  ways. 

These  insults  culminated  at  a  dinner 
which  Prince  Henry  gave  to  the  officers 
of  the  foreign  warships,  which  was  at- 
tended by  Admiral  Dewey  and  other 
Americans.    Following  the  usual  custom, 


Prince  Henry,  rising,  proposed  toasts  to 
the  natk)ns  whose  representatives  weie 
his  guests.  Diplomatic  etiquette  stipu- 
lated that  these  natbns  should  be  men- 
tioned in  alphabetical  order,  the  French 
names  being  used.  The  first  toast  was, 
therefore,  proposed  to  Germany  (AUt- 
magm.)  Next  came  England  (AngUUne) 
followed  by  Spain  (Espagtu).  Since  the 
French  name  for  the  United  States  is 
^iatS'Unis,  the  toast  to  this  nation  shouM 
have  followed  that  to  Espagne,  Ignoring 
this,  Prince  Henry  next  proposed  France. 
Few  men  are  so  punctilious  on  diplomatic 
etiquette  as  Admiral  Dewey,  and,  at  this 
affront,  he  rose,  with  his  officers,  and 
quietly  left  the  table. 

A   GERMAN    APOLOGY 

Naturally  the  incident  produced  a  sen- 
sation both  in  Germany  and  America. 
Prince  Henry  sent  an  officer  to  apologue 
but  Admiral  Dewey,  again  the  soul  of 
punctiliousness,  refused  to  accept  an 
apology  sent  second-hand.  His  Royal 
Highness  had  personally  insulted  the 
United  States;  the  same  gentleman  must 
personally  offer  the  amende  banoraiU. 
Then  Prince  Henry  made  a  ceremonial 
call  and  apologized.  He  explained  the 
incident  as  due  to  a  temporary  mental 
aberration.  Although  he  was  using  the 
French  names  for  the  other  countries,  he 
said,  his  mind  persistently  "connoted" 
the  United  States  under  its  familiar 
German  appellation,  l^ereinigteSkuUen. 
The  blunder  was  such  a  gross  one,  such  an 
inconceivable  violation  of  international 
decency,  that  only  a  mental  twist  of  this 
kind  could  possibly  have  accounted  for 
it.  Probably  the  American  people  would 
have  accepted  this  explanation  as  satis- 
factory had  not  Germany  outraged  the 
United  States  in  other  ways  than  by  mere 
breaches  of  etiquette. 

The  extracts  from  Mr.  White's  auto- 
biography indicate  the  state  of  German 
feeling  during  the  Spanish  War.  France 
and  Russia  were  not  over-friendly;  but 
Austria  and  Germany  actually  attempted 
to  interfere.  In  this  campaign  Austria 
took  the  lead.  The  Queen  Regent  of 
Spain  was  an  Austrian  archduchess,  a 
niece   of   Emperor   Francis  Joseph   and 
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greatly  beloved  by  him.  Dynastic  in- 
fluence not  only  persuaded  the  Emperor 
to  champion  Spain  against  the  United 
States,  but  the  spectacle  of  an  ancient 
monarchy  going  to  pieces  at  the  blow  of 
a  parvenu  Republic  was  also  disconcerting 
to  the  Central  Empires. 

OUR  GRAVE  PERIL  IN   1898 

In  those  fatal  early  weeks  in  April, 
1898,  preceding  the  War,  Spain  was  fran- 
tically rushing  from  one  capital  to  another, 
imploring  assistance  against  the  United 
States.  About  the  busiest  men  in  Wash- 
ington were  Von  Hengelmiiller,  the  Aus- 
trian Ambassador,  and  Von  HoUeben, 
who  represented  the  Kaiser.  Americans 
did  not  understand  then,  and  do  not 
understand  now,  the  peril  which  then 
overshadowed  them.  We  thought  that 
our  real  enemy  was  Spain;  our  real  enemy, 
however,  was  a  European  coalition  against 
us.  Had  Austria  and  Germany  had  their 
way.  the  whole  of  Europe,  b;  eked  by  its 
fleets  and  armies,  would  have  forbidden 
us  from  going  to  war  with  Spain. 

The  programme  fell  to  the  ground 
for  one  reason — England  energetically  re- 
fused to  join  the  conspiracy.  Sir  Julian 
Paunoefote  was  then  English  Ambassador, 
and  also  the  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 
On  April  6th,  acting  as  dean,  he  received 
the  Ambassadors  of  France,  Austria, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  presiding  over  a 
meeting  big  with  significance  for  the 
United  States.  The  full  details  of  that 
meeting  have  never  been  published. 
Enough  is  known,  however,  to  justify 
the  statement  that  the  Ambassadors 
discussed  presenting  to  President  Mc- 
kinley a  note  protesting  against  Amer- 
ican intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba 
as  unjustified  and  declaring  that  such 
interventbn  would  not  be  regarded  with 
indifference  by  the  great  Eurof>ean  Powers. 
But  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  acting  under 
instructions  received  from  Lord  Salisbury, 
absolutely  refused  to  join  in  any  such 
protest.  With  the  world's  greatest  naval 
Power  taking  the  side  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  the  general  impression 
that  such  co6peratk>n  might  take  more 
than  a  diplomatic  form,  the  carefully 
laid  plans  to  coerce  this  .country  fell  to 


pieces.  Instead  of  this,  the  diplomats 
drew  up  a  harmless  note  for  presentation 
to  Mr.  McKiniey.  "The  undersigned," 
it  read,  "representatives  of  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  and  Russia,  duly  authorized  in 
that  behalf,  address,  in  the  names  of  their 
respective  Governments,  a  pressing  appeal 
to  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  moder- 
ation of  the  President  and  of  the  American 
people  in  their  existing  difficulties  with 
Spain.  They  earnestly  hope  that  further 
negotiations  will  lead  to  an  agreement, 
which,  while  securing  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  will  afford  all  necessary  guar- 
antees for  the  reestablishment  of  order  in 
Cuba.  The  Powers  do  not  doubt  that 
the  humanitarian  and  purely  disinterested 
character  of  this  representation  will  be 
fully  recognized  and  appreciated  by  the 
American  nation." 

A  DIPLOMATIC  FARCE 

Before  participating  in  even  this  pious 
expression.  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  called 
on  President  McKiniey  and  asked  if  he 
had  any  objection  to  it.  The  President 
having  given  his  consent,  the  diplomatic 
representatives,  in  full  regalia,  led  by 
Pauncefote  as  dean — the  farce  must  have 
caused  him  infinite  amusement,  especially 
when  he  realized  how  different  this  "pro- 
test" was  from  the  one  originally  planned 
— called  at  the  White  House  and  presented 
this  formidable  document.  President  Mc- 
Kiniey, also  with  a  straight  face,  received 
the  gentlemen,  took  the  paper,  and 
thanked  them  for  their  good  intentions. 
"The  Government  of  the  United  States." 
he  said,  "appreciates  the  humanitarian  and 
disinterested  character  of  the  communi- 
cation now  made  on  behalf  of  the  Powers 
named;  and.  for  its  part,  is  confident  that 
equal  appreciation  will  be  shown  for  its 
own  earnest  and  unselfish  endeavors  to 
fulfil  a  duty  to  humanity  by  ending  a 
situation  the  indefinite  prolongation  of 
which  has  become  insufferable." 

A  newspaper  humorist  summed  up  this 
momentous  performance  as  follows: 

" Said  the  Six  Ambassadors:  '  We  hope 
for  humanity's  sake  that  you  will  not  go 
to  war.'  Said  Mr.  McKiniey  in  reply: 
'  We  hope  if  we  do  go  to  wat  'jc^>\  ^^ 
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understand  that  it  is  for  humanity's 
sake.'  And  the  incident  was  closed." 
Afterward,  when  Germany  adopted  a 
policy  of  conciliation  toward  the  United 
States  instead  of  the  mailed  fist,  she  at- 
tempted to  explain  away  her  part  in  this 
international  episode.  Unfortunately,  the 
Kaiser's  official  acts,  after  war  began, 
are  things  that  Americans  can  never 
forget.  Mr.  William  Roscoe  Thayer,  in 
his  recently  published  "  Life  of  John  Hay," 
quotes  the  Kaiser  as  having  said :  "  If  I  had 
only  had  a  fleet,  1  would  have  taken  Uncle 
Sam  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck."  The 
behavior  of  his  fleet  at  Manila,  though  it 
did  not  actually  succeed  in  doing  anything 
so  violent  as  this,  constantly  demonstrated 
its  ambition  to  go  to  extremes.  Only 
Admiral  Dewey's  sagacity,  energy,  and 
sense  of  his  nation's  dignity  prevented 
trouble.  Since  Admiral  Dewey  and  Secre- 
tary Long  have  told  the  whole  story,  the 
facts  are  no  longer  in  dispute. 

CAPTAIN  CHICHESTER  ON  ETIQUETTE 

Just  what  purpose  the  Kaiser  had  in 
his  Manila  performance  no  one  knows; 
possibly,  as  already  said,  a  great  plan  of 
conquest  inspired  his  behavior;  as  matters 
turned  out,  however,  the  episode  has 
merely  passed  into  history  as  another 
illustration  of  German  swagger  and  bad 
manners.  Indeed,  this  is  the  final  diag- 
nosis passed  upon  Admiral  von  Diederich, 
the  German  commander  at  Manila,  by 
Captain  Chichester,  the  senior  English 
officer.  "  Diederich  has  no  sea  manners," 
said  this  English  tar.  Another  current 
story  represents  Chichester  as  sitting  in 
his  cabin,  apparently  deeply  immersed 
in  a  large  red  b(X)k.  when  Diederich  came 
in  to  pay  a  friendly  call. 

"What's  that  book  you  are  reading?" 
he  asked. 

"That's  a  b(x)k  on  naval  etiquette," 
replied  the  Englishman. 

"Indeed!"  replied  the  German.  "I 
didn't  know  that  such  a  book  existed." 

"Let  me  present  you  with  it,"  said 
Captain  Chichester,  handing  it  to  him. 
"  You  really  ought  to  read  it." 

Now  Admiral  Dewey's  hobby,  next  to 
seamanship,  is  international  law.  The 
Navy  regards  him  as  one  of  its  greatest 


experts  on  that  subject.  When,  after 
defeating  the  Spanish  squadron  at  Manila, 
he  established  the  blockade,  the  American 
Admiral  understood  all  the  niceties  of  his 
situation.  His  first  difficulties  with  the 
Germans  arose  over  their  failure  to  under- 
stand the  merits  of  this  blockade.  Ac- 
cording to  law,  the  blockading  admiral 
controls  the  harbor;  even  warships  can 
enter  or  leave  only  with  his  permission, 
and  they  occupy  such  anchorages  as  he 
assigns  them.  It  is  the  custom,  when 
such  a  blockade  is  established,  for  neutral 
Powers  to  send  one  or  two  ships  for  "ob- 
servations"—  mainly  to  assure  them- 
selves that  a  really  "effective"  blockade 
exists.  France,  Japan,  and  England  sent 
such  vessels  to  Manila.  In  entering  the 
harbor  their  commanders  obeyed  the 
usual  rules,  and  accepted  the  anchorages 
Dewey  allotted  to  them. 

GERMAN  INSOLENCE  AT  MANILA  BAY 

But,  one  fine  day,  into  Manila  Bay 
came  the  German  cruiser  Irene,  steamed 
grandly  past  Dewey's  flagship,  the 
Olympia,  and  anchored  in  a  place 
selected  by  herself.  Dewey,  believing 
that  this  violation  of  sea  manners  was 
merely  caused  by  ignorance,  ignored  it. 
One  morning  at  three  o'clock,  another 
ship  bearing  the  German  flag  was  picked 
up  by  a  searchlight.  It  was  rapidly 
approaching  the  Olympia.  There  were 
Spanish  gunboats  then  secreted  about  the 
Philippines;  this  vessel  might  easily  be 
one  of  these  carrying  a  German  flag  and 
attempting  to  get  near  enough  to  the 
Olympia  to  launch  a  torpedo.  Admiral 
Dewey  ordered  a  warning  shot  fired  over 
its  bows.  Still  the  German  paid  no 
attention,  and  another  shot  was  fired— 
this  one  coming  so  close  that  the  water, 
splashing  where  it  hit,  fell  in  a  shower  on 
the  intruder's  deck.  Then  the  Cormoran 
— for  it  was  another  German  observer — 
promptly  came  to. 

By  the  time  Vice-Admiral  von  Diederich 
arrived,  Germany  had  a  squadron  of  five 
vessels  at  Manila.  Germany's  naval  forces. 
indeed,  had  greater  strength  in  the  Phil- 
ippines than  had  those  of  the  United 
States.  This  large  fleet  in  itself  consti- 
tuted an  unfriendly  act.    England,  which 
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had  infinitely  greater  interests  in  the 
Islands,  at  no  time  had  more  than  three. 
When  Dewey  paid  his  call  of  ceremony  on 
Von  Diederich,  he  alluded  to  the  size  of 
the  German  squadron. 

"  I  am  here  by  order  of  the  Kaiser,  sir/' 
replied  Vice-Admiral  von  Diederich,  in  his 
most  Germanic  manner. 

DEWEY  CALLS  THE  GERMAN  BLUFF 

The  German  Admiral  and  his  staff 
constantly  visited  the  Spanish  officials  at 
Manila,  with  whom  they  maintained  the 
friendliest  relations.  At  this  time  the 
Americans  had  not  yet  captured  the  city; 
they  were  blockading  it,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  American  troops  before  en- 
gaging in  a  general  assault.  Dewey's 
position,  with  a  heavier  German  squadron 
on  the  ground  and  the  knowledge  that 
Camara's  fleet  had  left  Cadiz  for  the 
Philippines,  was,  therefore,  not  over- 
comfortaUe.  And  Von  Diederich  was 
con.itantly  making  trouble.  His  vessels 
sailed  about  the  Bay,  passing  in  and  out 
the  American  lines,  paying  not  the  slight- 
est regard  to  the  blockade.  Finally  the 
Germans  committed  a  breach  that  re- 
sulted in  a  crisis.  A  German  cruiser 
landed  a  boatload  of  supplies  for  the 
besieged  Spanish  forces  in  Manila — a 
violation  of  neutrality  that  amounted 
almost  to  an  act  of  war.  Dewey  called 
his  flag  lieutenant  and  instructed  him  to 
take  his  compliments  to  Admiral  von 
Diederich,  and  informed  him  "of  this 
extraordinary  disregard  of  the  usual  cour- 
tesies of  naval  intercourse."  And  then 
he  added: 

"Say  to  Admiral  von  Diederich  that 
if  he  wants  a  fight,  he  can  have  it  now!" 

At  this  the  German  Admiral  disavowed 
the  actk>n  of  his  subordinates,  saying  that 
they  had  no  authority  to  provision  the 
Spanish  garrison. 

The  Philippine  insurrectionists,  who  were 
then  cooperating  with  the  United  States, 
were  preparing  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
Isia  Grande  in  Subig  Bay.  They  de- 
sisted when  the  German  cruiser  Irene 
threatened  to  shell  them.  At  this  Dewey 
sent  the  RaUigb  and  the  Concord,  their 
decks  cleared  for  action,  with  instructions 
to  drive  off  the  Inm  and  take  the  Spanish 


position.  When  the  American  ships  en- 
tered the  Bay  at  a  furious  speed,  the  Irene 
put  on  full  steam  and  departed. 

But  Germany's  most  offensive  act 
took  place  on  the  day,  reinforcements, 
new  ships,  and  supplies  having  arrived 
from  America,  that  Dewey  started  his 
bombardment  of  Manila.  As  Dewey's 
squadron  started  to  take  up  its  position 
before  the  batteries  at  Cavit6,  the  German 
squadron  followed  its  rear.  When  Dewey 
stopped  the  Germans  also  stopped.  No 
one  even  to-day  knows  what  these  man- 
oeuvres meant,  opinion  dividing  as  to 
whether  Von  Diederich  meant  to  be  merely 
insulting  or  whether  it  was  his  plan  to 
fire  on  the  American  ships — to  open  war 
for  the  German  capture  of  the  Philippines. 
Had  he  pursued  the  latter  plan  Dewey's 
position,  placed  between  the  Cavit6 
batteries  and  the  German  squadron, 
would  have  been  exceedingly  uncom- 
fortable. 

Now  followed  an  episode  that  will 
long  be  remembered  in  our  navy. 
The  three  British  ships  came  along  and 
took  up  a  position  between  the  American 
and  the  German  squadrons.  Von  Diederich 
could  not  fire  without  hitting  the  English 
men-of-war.  If  Von  Diederich  had  ever  in- 
tended to  open  hostilities,  this  little  action 
chilled  his  ardor;  soon  after,  three  of  his 
vessels  disappeared  in  the  night  and  Manila 
knew  them  no  more. 

PRINCE  henry's  visrr 

All  these  things  explain  the  suspicion 
and  even  unfriendliness  with  which  Amer- 
icans have  since  regarded  Germany.  Since 
then,  the  Kaiser  has  sought  to  gain  their 
friendship;  he  sent  over  his  brother. 
Prince  Henry — the  same  man  who  had 
insulted  Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila  in 
1898 — to  make  a  visit  in  the  interest  of 
better  German-American  feeling.  The 
Americans  turned  out  in  large  numbers 
to  see  the  Prince;  German-Americans 
raised  their  "hochs"  wherever  he  ap- 
peared; Herman  Ridder  entertained  him 
at  an  elaborate  newspaper  dinner,  and 
the  German  societies  held  a  huge  Fackeliug 
— torchlight  parade — in  his  honor.  His 
Royal  Highness  behaved  commendably  in 
democratic   fashion,    showed    hioi^adLl   v 
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master  in  American  slang,  using  with 
skill  and  appropriateness  such  phrases 
as  "it's  a  cinch,"  "Not  on  your  life," 
"Hustle,"  and  "Get  busy."  Looking  back 
on  this  visit  now,  it  seems  that  it  was 
made  more  as  a  demonstration  in  the 
interests    of    German-Americans,    as    an 


attempt  to  promote  Pan-Germanism  in 
the  United  States,  than  as  a  sincere  tribute 
to  the  Nation.  But  neither  Prince  Henry, 
nor  exchange  professors,  nor  Germanic 
museums,  nor  gift  horses  like  statues  of 
Frederick  the  Great  have  destroyed  the 
memories  of  the  Spanish  War. 


CHINA'S  EMPIRE  LOST 


THE    DRAMATIC    CHAIN    OF    EVENTS    BY    WHICH     IT    HAS     BEEN     STRIPPED    OF     ITS    DE- 
PENDENCIES AND  NOW  IS  THREATENED   BY  JAPAN  WITH  LOSS  OF  SOVEREIGNTY 
EVEN    IN    CHINA     PROPER    AND    WITH    JAPANESE    EXPLOITATION    OF 
THE    country's    RESOURCES    AND    COMMERCE — AMERICA'S 
INTEREST   IN    THIS    NEW    PROBLEM    OF   THE    EAST 

BY 

FREDERICK  MOORE 

UlTTHOK  or  "THK  BALKAN  TKAZL,"  AND  "THE  PASSING  OF  MO&OCOO") 


WITHIN  the  last  five 
years  Mongolia  and 
Tibet  have  passed  from 
under  Chinese  control; 
Chinese  Turkestan,  be- 
cause of  its  geographical  position,  has 
been  cut  off  from  direct  communication 
with  Peking;  and  Manchuria  has  gone 
through  another  stage  in  the  process  of 
passing  over  to  the  Japanese  and  the 
Russians.  These  are  not  all  the  political 
changes  that  have  taken  place  detrimental 
to  China's  sovereignty,  but  they  are 
enough  to  justify  the  title  of  this  article. 
The  great  dependencies  of  China,  vaster 
in  extent  of  territory  than  all  her  provinces, 
have  passed  away;  and,  moreover,  the 
independence  of  China  proper  is  being 
assailed  and  is  already  seriously  impaired. 
It  is  an  intensely  interesting  story. 
Why  should  a  nation  with  three  or  four 
hundred  million  people  submit  to  the  in- 
vasion of  their  country  by  a  few  hundred 
troops  from  a  smaller  state  seeking  to 
control  them?  Why  should  they  appeal  to 
other  countries  to  interfere  and  not  depend 
on  their  own  strength  and  patriotism? 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  five  or  six 
hundred  Japanese  troops  under  orders 
from  their  Government  proceeded  by  rail, 
despite  the  protests  of  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties, to  the  city  of  Tsinanfu,  a  strategic 


central  point  on  the  north-and-south  rail- 
road that  connects  the  capital,  Peking, 
and  the  principal  shipping  port,  Shanghai 
Japanese  troops  (about  five  hundred)  were 
already  established  in  barracks  at  Hankow, 
in  the  heart  of  China.  This  latter  contin- 
gent had  control  of  the  other  of  the  tWD 
railroads  that  connect  Peking  with  the 
Yangtze  River.  And  Japanese' troops  still 
occupy  these  two  cities.  It  is,  geographi- 
cally, as  if  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  were 
occupied  by  foreign  soldiers. 

In  Wuchang,  across  the  river  from  Han- 
kow, and  in  and  around  Tsinanfu,  large 
permanent  Chinese  armies  have  been  main- 
tained. At  times  there  have  been  a  hun- 
dred thousand  Chinese  soldiers  at  Wuchang 
and  probably  forty  thousand  near  Tsinan- 
f u.  Yet  the  Chinese  Government  restrains 
its  troops,  petitions  the  Japanese  in  vain  to 
withdraw,  and  has  sought  to  persuade 
Great  Britain  and  America  to  induce  the 
Japanese  to  depart. 

The  history  of  the  last  five  years,  since 
Yuan  Shih-kai  came  back  to  power,  has 
been  cablecf  to  this  country  in  the  briefest 
form  and  piecemeal;  and  the  facts  have 
been  disputed  and  contradicted  by  emis- 
saries of  the  Japanese  Government  and 
American  partisans  of  both  Japan  and 
China  (some  in  each  case  being  compen- 
sated advocates)  until' they  have  become  a 
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tangled  maze  in  the  minds  even  of  close 
observers.  For  that  reason  it  is  worth 
while  to  recount  them. 

In  the  summer  of  191 1,  the  Manchu 
Government  seemed  as  secure  as  it  had 
been  for  a  score  of  years.  It  was  a  feeble 
government,  as  every  one  knew,  but  there 
was  no  immediate  pressure  from  without 
and  no  serious  disorders  within.  Huge 
parliament  buildings  were  being  erected,  a 
constitution  had  been  promised,  railroads 
were  being  constructed,  though  slowly,  and 
the  Government's  credit  was  so  good  that 
loans  of  millions  could  always  be  obtained 
from  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany. 
And  the  United  States,  through  the  so- 
called  "American  Group"  of  bankers,  was 
endeavoring  to  get  into  China  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  lending  nations. 

The  programme  inspiring  the  American 
and  British  governments  in  particular  was 
the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of 
China  and  the  "Open  Door."  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  matter  of  loans  and  franchises, 
compromise  and  an  understanding  was 
sought  with  other  nations  so  that  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Battle  of  Concessions  which 
brought  China  to  the  verge  of  partition  in 
the  'nineties  should  not  again  take  place. 
The  Quintuple  Group  of  British,  French, 
Russian,  German,  and  Japanese  bankers, 
supported  by  their  governments,  was  the 
result  reached  prior  to  the  European  War. 
The  American  Group  of  bankers,  who  had 
entered  the  international  group  supported 
by  the  Republican  Administration,  with- 
drew when  the  Democrats  came  into  oflTice, 
because  President  Wilson  condemned  the 
scheme  as  restrictive  to  fair  competition  and 
tending  to  the  financial  control  of  China. 

THE   REVOLT  OF    IQII 

On  October  10,  191 1,  suddenly  the  revo- 
lution broke  out  in  the  south.  It  was  a 
feeble  revolt,  with  little  more  than  the 
strength  of  public  opinion  behind  it.  In- 
efficient and  spiritless  though  the  Govern- 
ment's army  was,  it  could  have  defeated 
the  rebels;  but  the  Manchus  themselves 
had  not  character  enough  to  give  the 
MJdiers  orders  to  fight.  They  became 
terrified,  sought  to  negotiate  and  com- 
promise, sent  their  wealth  into  foreign 
banks  for  safety,  offered  concessbn  after 


concession  to  their  adversaries,  and  finally 
called  upon  Yuan  Shih-kai — a  Chinese  of 
exceptional  character,  being  a  man  of 
action — to  come  to  Peking  and  adminis- 
trate for  them. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  February 
number  of  the  World's  Work,  the  writer 
explained  how  Yuan  Shih-kai,  once  estab- 
lished in  Peking,  manipulated  affairs  to 
satisfy  his  own  ends — not  without  con- 
ducting them  also,  however,  with  patriotic 
motives.  But  while  Yuan  was  working 
out  his  schemes  and  projects  serious  events 
took  place  in  the  dependencies. 

For  a  very  long  time  Mongolia  and 
Tibet  had  been  dissatisfied  with  Chinese 
domination,  and  as  soon  as  the  revolution 
broke  out  in  Southern  China  these  two  vast 
Buddhist  territories  expelled  the  Chinese 
ambans  (official  representatives)  from  their 
capitals  and  proclaimed  independence. 
Hostilities  resulted,  and  the  Chinese  troops 
were  worsted  repeatedly  by  Mongol  raiders 
in  the  north  and  worthless  Tibetan  sol- 
diers in  the  west.  There  was  no  induce- 
ment for  the  Chinese  troops  to  fight,  and 
they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  proceed  to 
a  dangerous  distance  into  the  frontiers 
of  the  rebellious  dependencies. 

Russia's  protectorate  in  Mongolia 

In  the  case  of  Mongolia,  Russia  soon 
assumed  a  protectorate,  and  in  that  of 
Tibet,  Great  Britain  took  action  amount- 
ing to  the  same  thing,  notifying  the  Chinese 
Government  that  no  Chinese  troops  would 
be  permitted  to  reenter  Tibet.  And  in 
each  case  tripartite  conferences  were  held 
to  determine  the  future  political  and  ad- 
ministrative status  of  the  seceding  depen- 
dency. An  agreement  was  reached  with 
Russia  and  Mongolia  saving  China's  "face" 
by  giving  her  nominal  suzerainty  over 
Mongolia.  But  tribute  is  ended  and  no 
authority  is  now  held  by  China  except  in 
foreign  affairs. 

This  appears  to  be  a  clever  political 
move  played  by  the  Russian  diplomatists, 
to  whose  advantage  it  works,  for  by  the 
arrangement  no  other  state  may  interfere 
or  even  send  diplomatic  emissaries  to  Urga, 
the  Mongolian  capital.  The  representa- 
tives of  other  countries  must  go  to  Peking 
to  negotiate  regarding  Mongplian  affairs^ 
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China  no  longer  is  sovereign  over  vast  portions  of  her  former  Kmpire.  Dissatisfied  with  Chinese  doiB- 
ination,  Mongolia  and  Tibet,  when  the  revolution  of  ic^i  i  broke  out,  proclaimed  their  independence.  Over 
the  former  Russia  soon  assumed  a  protectorate  (though  China  is  nominally  sovereign),  and  Great  Britan 
took  action  amounting  to  the  same  thing  in  Tibet.  Over  Kansu  Province  the  domination  of  the  Peking 
Government  is  at  times  most  doubtful.  Russia's  protectorate  over  Mongolia  placed  Chinese  Turkestan 
under  the  control  of  the  Russians  *'as  far,  apparently,  as  they  wish  it  to  come  at  the  present  time."  Man- 
churia, of  course,  has  been  practically  a  dependency  of  Japan  since  the  close  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 
The  recent  twenty-one  demands  of  Japan  tend  toward  a  complete  Japanese  protectorate  over  China  proper 


while  Russia  may  deal  with  the  Mongol 
Government  direct,  being  especially  privi- 
leged by  the  agreement  to  do  so. 

Concerning  Tibet  no  agreement  has 
been  reached,  the  British-'Fibetan-Chinese 
(>)nference  having  failed  to  come  to  terms. 
To  the  British  and  Tibetans,  however,  it 
does  not  matter  whether  the  legal  status  of 
the  Dalai  llama's  country  is  ever  settled 
with  the  Chinese,  and  to  the  (Chinese  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  pride.  Fighting  on  the 
frontier  has  to  all  intents  ceased. 

If,  now,  you  will  look  at  a  map  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  you  will  see  that,  these 
two  dependencies  having  been  lost  to 
China,  the  connection  between  China 
proper  and  Chinese  Turkestan  is  through 


a  comparatively  narrow  neck  of  land  run- 
ning out  through  the  western  province  of 
Kansu.  Even  over  Kansu  itself  the 
domination  of  the  Peking  Government  is 
at  times  most  doubtful.  Kansu  is  difficult 
to  reach,  as  no  railroad  runs  into  the  pro- 
vince;  and  should  the  province  revolt, 
troops  must  march  overland  hundreds  of 
miles  to  get  to  the  scene.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  there  a  governor 
loyal  to  Peking,  and  sometimes  intrigue. 
persuasion,  and  trickery  have  to  be  em- 
ployed. To  send  troops  farther  through 
this  province  and  for  hundreds  of  miles 
beyond  to  the  principal  cities  of  Chinese 
Turkestan  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
Chinese  officials  are  permitted  to  make  their 
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way  thither  by  means  of  the  Siberian  Rail- 
way and  its  branches  running  southward, 
but  Chinese  troops  may  not  travel  through 
Russia.  The  Russians  have  not  failed 
to  lay  plans  for  the  future,  but  their  rail- 
roads along  the  borders  of  the  Chinese 
dependency  serve  already  as  the  only 
modSem  means  of  transportation  for  com- 
irKxlities  coming  from  or  going  into  Chinese 
Turkestan.  It  was  unnecessary  for  them 
to  encourage  declarations  of  independence 
in  Turkestan  as  well  as  in  Mongolia,  for 
their  protectorate  over  the  latter  placed 
the  former  under  their  control  as  far, 
apparently,  as  they  wish  it  to  come  at  the 
present  time. 

The  lopping  off  of  these  dependencies 
meant  nothing  to  the  outside  world. 
England  and  Russia  had  protested  at  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
only  a  few  years  before,  but  no  word  of 
objection  was  spoken  when  territory  scores 
of  times  their  size  was  here  manipulated 
evidently  in  one  case  for  ultimate  annexa- 
tion. The  newspapers  in  Europe  and 
America  gave  but  a  few  paragraphs  on 
remote  pages  to  the  subject.  But  there 
was  a  difference.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
was  territory  that  might  precipitate  a 
European  war,  and  did  do  so,  whereas 
Mongolia,  Tibet,  and  Chinese  Turkestan 
mattered  to  nobody.  No  country  wished 
to  make  it  even  an  excuse  for  interference 
— except  Japan. 

THE      INNER     MONGOLIAN      BOUNDARY 

The  action  of  the  Japanese,  which  shortly 
folkiwed  that  of  Russia  and  Britain,  at- 
tracted comparatively  greater  attention, 
for  it  meant  more.  The  question  of  the 
Mongolian  frontier  had  been  left  open, 
both  the  Russians  and  the  Mongols  un- 
doubtedly wishing  it  so.  But  should 
they  succeed  ultimately  in  including  what  is 
known  as  Inner  Mongolia  within  the  new- 
formed  Russian  protectorate,  another  ques- 
tion would  have  been  created  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  for  Inner  Mongolia 
menacingly  flanks  the  Japanese  section  of 
Manchuria.  The  Russian  Government 
evidently  obscured  the  boundary  issue  in 
order  to  try  the  Japanese  out.  They  did 
not  have  bng  to  wait.  Official  announce- 
ments and  statements  on  foreign  affairs 


were  soon  forthcoming  from  the  Tokyo 
Government  showing  that  Japan  would 
extend  her  "sphere  of  influence"  into,  if 
not  entirely  over.  Inner  Mongolia.  These 
statements  in  turn  were  left  vague.  Rus- 
sian agents  and  officers  began  appearing  in 
Mongolia,  coming  as  far  down  as  the 
Great  Wall,  and  Japanese  agents  pene- 
trated Inner  Mongolia,  staking  out,  in  a 
manner,  their  future  claims. 

japan's  opportunity 

But  the  great  opportunity  for  Japan 
came  when  the  European  war  began.  All 
the  European  Powers  holding  territorial 
positions  which  might  in  the  future  menace 
her  entered  the  struggle  that  absorbed 
their  effectiveness.  Japan,  too,  entered 
the  war.  Japan  had  driven  the  Russians 
back  from  the  menacing  position  of  Port 
Arthur;  now  was  her  opportunity  to  get 
rid  of  another  strategic  European  outpost, 
Tsingtau.  At  the  same  time  she  would 
pay  off  an  old  score,  for  Germany  had 
signed  the  polite  note,  with  France  and 
Russia,  "advising"  Japan  to  withdraw 
from  Port  Arthur  after  taking  that  place 
from  China  in  the  war  of  1894. 

But  even  a  greater  opportunity  was 
given  to  Japan  by  the  war,  namely,  the 
chance  to  attain  the  dominating  position 
in  China,  such  a  position  that  will  in  future 
prevent  the  break-up  of  that  feeble  country 
and  the  partitioning  of  it  among  the 
European  states.  It  gave  her  also — some 
of  her  statesmen  believed — the  opportunity 
to  enhance  the  power  and  wealth  of  Japan 
to  a  degree  that  will  make  her  forever 
an  invincible  nation. 

Japan  is  a  poor  country  overtaxed  to  a 
pathetic  degree  to  maintain  a  great  army 
and  a  navy.  Here,  at  her  door,  is  a  terri- 
tory like  another  Europe,  undeveloped, 
inhabited  by  swarming  millions  of  people 
who  cling  to  ancient  inefficient  ways.  Why 
not  dominate  it,  develop  its  wealth,  and 
make  soldiers  of  its  stalwart  coolies? 
Japanese  officials  reasoned  with  the  Chinese 
and  explained  that  the  two  peoples  were 
no  longer  permitted  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States,  Australia,  or  Canada.  On 
the  other  hand,  Britishers  and  Americans 
came  to  China  as  they  pleased.  The 
natural  wealth  of  China  was  sufficieox.  lox 
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both  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese,  but  it 
needed  organization,  capital,  and  protec- 
tion. All  these  the  Japanese  could  provide. 
But  the  Chinese  objected.  Of  all  the 
foreign  trcx)ps  in  China  the  Japanese  were 
least  considerate  of  the  Chinese  people, 
who  fear  intensely  a  Japanese  ovcrlordship. 
They  suspected  that  the  proposed  alliance 
would  be  an  alliance  of  master  and  slave. 
They  did  not  say  this,  for  to  speak  frankly 
is  not  the  way  of  the  Hast,  but  they  gave 
excuses.  The  Japanese  then  put  on  pres- 
sure and  made  their  notorious  demands. 
They  had  no  excuse,  but  they  made  one. 
It  amounted  to  this:  that  the  Chinese 
should  appreciate  what  Japan  had  done 
for  them  in  driving  the  Germans  out  of 
Shantung,  and,  instead  of  protesting  (the 
Japanese  had  come  needlessly  far  into  the 
interior  and  had  driven  the  Chinese  guards 
and  ofiicials  out  of  many  towns),  should 
show  their  friendship  and  appreciation. 
The  Chinese  did  not  see  the  matter  in  this 
light;  they  preferred,  indeed,  the  presence 
of  the  Germans  or  any  other  Europeans  to 
that  of  the  people  who  call  themselves  a 
kindred  race. 

THE  JAPANESE   DEMANDS 

It  was  on  January  i8,  1915,  two  months 
after  the  fall  of  Tsingtau,  that  the  Japanese 
Minister  in  Peking,  His  Excellency  Eki 
Hioki,  appeared  before  Yuan  Shih-kai  and 
presented  to  the  President  in  person,  with 
little  explanation  and  no  warning,  the 
startling  list  of  Japan's  demands.  Mr. 
Hioki  made  a  brief  speech  warning  the 
I^residenl  thai  secrecy  was  essential,  sug- 
gesting that  worse  calamities  would  befall 
China  if  the  document  was  divulged  and 
foreign  assistance  sought.  It  was  stated 
in  the  highest  circles,  and  I  believe  cor- 
rectly, that  the  Japanese  Minister  also 
intimated  that  Chinese  rebels  then  so- 
journing in  Japan  might  be  put  in  a  position 
successfully  to  undo  ^'uan*s  authority  if 
the  latter  failed  to  comply  promptly  with 
Japan's  wishes. 

Ihe  timorous  Chinese  Government  was 
terrified,  knowing  that  its  army,  equipp>ed 
with  a  hodge-potlge  of  weapons  and  to  all 
intents  without  ammunition,  was  utterly 
incapable  of  opp(3sing  the  Japanese.  Had 
any  Chinese  other  than   Yuan   been   in 


power,  things  would  have  gone  badly  for 
the  country,  but  Yuan  is  a  man  of  remark- 
able ability.  He  was  not  dismayed.  After 
a  few  days,  he  decided  upon  a  course  of 
action  which  was  to  save  what  he  could 
and  give  the  Japanese  no  excuse  for  fighting. 
It  was  evidently  his  determination  to 
let  them  come  to  Peking  if  they  wished. 
One  or  two  of  his  generals  wanted  to  fight, 
but  Yuan  restrained  them.  One  of  them, 
old  Chang  Hsun,  came  to  Peking  and  went 
around  the  streets  in  the  President's  motor 
car,  a  bodyguard  riding  on  the  steps  with 
revolvers  in  hand.  Though  hostility  fo 
the  Japanese  ran  so  high  that  men  cat 
their  fmgers  and  wrote  petitions  in  thdr 
own  blood — one  being  sent  to  the  American 
Legation — and  two  or  three  men  com- 
mitted suicide,  the  Chinese  as  a  nile 
cringed  or  fled  before  the  Japanese  ¥iieie* 
ever  they  came. 

JAPAN    REPUDIATES    HER    PLEDGES 

The  Japanese  demands  were,  moie 
severe  than  those  Austria  made  of  Serbia, 
causing  the  present  European  war;  and 
they  were  contrary  to  both  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  Japan's  alliance  with  Great 
Britain.  The  opportunity  was  so  gruat 
that  the  Japanese  Government  disre- 
garded their  country's  foreign  pledges. 
The  demands,  if  complied  with  in  fall. 
would  have  meant  more  than  establishing 
a  Japanese  protectorate  over  China.  As 
far  as  Manchuria,  Inner  Mongolia,  and 
Shantung  are  concerned,  the  Chinese 
conceded  sufficient  to  make  the  Japanese 
a  controlling  power  in  those  areas.  They 
also  acceded  to  demands  regarding  Fukien 
which  will  give  the  Japanese  precedent 
for  further  interference  there  whenever 
they  like.  Over  the  extensive  coal  and 
iron  mines  known  as  the  Han-yeh-ping 
(from  which  ore  can  be  brought  to  the 
United  Stales  at  a  price  which  will  com- 
pete with  that  of  American  ore)  the  Jap- 
anese secured  permanent  control. 

They  demanded,  also,  participation  in 
the  policing  of  some  of  the  cities  of  China 
(the  names  and  number,  undoubtedly  with 
design,  were  not  specified);  the  right  to 
supply  China's  army  with  more  than  half 
its  munitions;  the  appointment  of  super- 
visors (not  advisers)  in  the  Central  Gov- 


WUCHANG, 

Alth<^Miflt  Oitfia  maintains  an  army  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers  here,  enough  to  destroy 
'  'rce  stationed  at  Hankow,  directly  across  the  Yangtze  River,  the  Government  did  not  use 
V  petitioned  jApan  to  withdraw  her  troops 


^mmrnf:  the  right  to  send  Buddhist 
!cs  to  China;  and  certain  railroad 
..lis.  The  Chinese  were  confident 
that  the  Buddhist  priests  would  be  polit- 
icii  agents.  One  or  more  of  the  railroad 
concf^sions  were  designed  to  traverse 
lerritorv*  competing  with  or  already  pledged 
British  a>mpanies.  When  this  was 
minted  out  to  the  Japanese  they  re- 
\o  the  Chinese  oflicials  that  japan 
relieve  China  of  responsibility  of 
jations  with  '""the  Power  concerned/* 
3one    of    these    latter    demands    was 


granted,  but  they  were  tacitly  recognized 
when  the  Japanese  mobilized  a  part  of 
their  army  and  navy,  ordered  their  citi- 
zens out  of  China,  and  sent  an  ultimatum 
to  Peking,  The  Chinese  accepted  the 
modified  terms  of  the  ultimatum,  thereby 
acknowledging  that  those  demands  which 
the  Japanese  Government  '*tempi_»rarily 
suspended"  remained  open  for  discussion. 
It  is  said  by  friends  of  Japan  that  her 
Government  was  only  bartering  in  the  way 
of  the  East,  asking  more  than  they  ex- 
pected to  get.     But  having  had  occasion 


THE    LOOTING   OF    TlbNTSlN 

like  the  cities  in  the  '*war  zone"  of  Mexico,  atmost  every  important  city  in  China  has  been  looted  and 

burned  in  the  revolutions  oif  the  last  five  years 
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CANTON 

Capital  of  the  province  of  Kwanglung,  with  a  population  of  ^00,000.     It  was  the  fint  important  city  in 

revolt  against  the  Manchu  dynasty 


CHINESE    TROOPS 

Although  Yuan  Shih-kai  has  bbored  unceasingly  to  modernize  his  ;irmy»  many  regiments  wear  the 
old-lime  uniform  and  one  regiment  even  retains  the  queue.  At  best,  his  troops  arc  hopelessly  inferior  to 
the  highly  trained  and  completely  equipped  armies  or  Japan 


to  watch  closely  the  attitude  of  the  Jap- 
anese Legation  in  Peking  during  the  several 
munths  of  the  negotiations,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  they  intended  to  put  through 
as  many  as  possible  of  those  demands,  and 
that  they  were  restrained  only  by  publicity 
and  fmalK  by  the  decision  of  the  Genro 
(the  tlder  Statesmen)  who  feared  at  the 
last  moment  to  take  the  risk  of  employing 
the  forces  they  had  sent  to  China. 

Many  of  the  same  officials  who  pressed 
the  original  demands  on  China  continue 
m  office;  there  is  an  army  party  that  is 
aggressive:  and  the  pef>p]e  aR*  being 
cultivated  in  the  idea  of  Japan's  right  of 
domination  in  the  Far  East,  Meanwhile 
Japanese  agents  in  this  country  and  Amer- 
icans who  are  partisans  of  the  Japanese 
are  seeking  to  per^uade  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  their  policy  is  a  Monroe 
Doctrine,  the  application  of  the  phrase. 
though  false,  has  the  effect  desired  by  the 
Japanese  and  is  therefore  being  worked 
systematically. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  following 
clauses  in  Japan's  Treaty  of  Alliance  with 
Great  Britain.  In  the  Preamble,  Clause 
B  provides  for  '*the  preservation  of  the 
common  interests  of  all  l*owers  in  China 


BLOCKING  japan's   AMBITIONS 
Yuan  Shih-kai  foresaw  the  menace  nf  J,tpjncse 
ambKHjns  and  hai  worked  to  defeat  thf%c  without 
An  open  break  for  which  China  was  unprepared 
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JAPANESE   TROOPS   IN   CHINA 

'  few  years  Japan,  Russia,  and  to  a  less  extent  Great  Britain  have  ahs«irbcd  dept'nden- 
d  their  influences  in  China  that  that  country  is  to-day  almost  without  sovereignty 


;  the  independence  and  iniegrity 
tll^  Cblfiese  Empire  and  the  principle 
of  equal  cipporlunities  for  the  commerce 
ami  industry  of  all  nations  in  China/' 

Article  I  states  that,  "It  is  agreed  that 
i\^  r  in  the  opinion  of  either  Japan  ur 

fC  fitainanyof  the  rights  and  interests 

rtfcrred  ro  in  the  Preamble  to  this  Agree- 
ment arc  in  jeopardy  the  two  Govern- 
ments will  communicate  with  each  other 
fully  and  frankly  and  will  consider  in 
comnrKm  the  measures  which  should  be 
taken  to  safeguard  those  menaced  rights 
or  interusts/' 

Article  V^  states  that»  ''The  high  con- 
tracting parlies  agree  that  neither  of  them 
wilt,  without  consulting  the  other,  enter 
into  separate  arrangements  with  another 
T  v'.er  lo  the  prejudice  of  the  objects 
J    cFibed  in  the  Preamble  of  this  Agree- 


Japan  had  also  an  understanding  with 
Ihe  Lnilcd  States  known  as  the  KcK)t- 
fakahira  Agreement,  which  is  in  the  form 

identical  notes  exchanged  between  the 
Governments  in  1908.  Here  are  two 
Articles  from  that  Agreement: 

*  ArfidelV^  They  lie,  the  United  States 
and  Japan]  are  also  determined  to  pre- 


THH    JAPAN  tSE    MINJSTKK    AT    k  i  KiNo 

Hi*  Excellency  Eki  Hioki,  who  presented  the  de- 
mands which  Japan,  when  the  attention  of  the  Powers 
was  diverted  by  war,  thrust  upon  a  hefptess  Chmj 


THE   GATE   OF   THE    AMERICAN    LEGATION 
Each  foreign  legation  maintains  a  guard  of  several  hundrctl  soldiers  for 
lis  protection  in  the  event  of  anti-foreign  movements  occurring  in  the  re* 
hellions  which  are  so  frequent  in  China 


serve  ihe  common  interests  of  all  Powers 
in  China  by  supporting  by  all  pacific 
means  at  their  disposal  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  China  and  the  principle 
of  equal  opportunity   fur  the  commerce 


and  induslr\  of  all  na- 
tions in  that  Fmpirc. 
"Article  V\  Should 
any  event  occur 
ihreatenint^  the  status 
quo  as  above  de- 
scribed or  t  he  pri  ncipic 
of  equal  opp(jrtunily 
as  above  defmed,  it 
remains  for  the  two 
governments  to  conir 
municale  with  each 
other  in  order  to  arrive 
at  an  understanding 
as  to  what  measures 
they  may  consider  it 
useful  to  take/' 

Despite  these  agree- 
ments the  Japanese 
(Government  did  not 
make  known  the  na- 
ture of  its  demands 
to  the  other  Powers 
until  the  middle  of 
February,  by  which 
Imie  publicity  and  diplomatic  inquiry  were 
pressing  the  Tokio  officials  hard.  The 
Cfjmmunication  then  made  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  United  States,  France,  and 
Russia  embraced  only  twelve  of  the  articles 


IHE    UNITED 
"The  Government  of  the  L'nited 
"canrK>c  recogntie  any  agfeement  or  .....j^. »«.».. .^    •         .     .    .t..^ 
Sijteat  jtnd  h$  df kens  in  China  or  the  potiticil  or  territorial  integrity 
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Slatet/'  said  President  Wilson,  ait  the  time  of  Jiipan's  dcnwnds. 
undrrt4king  .  .  ,  ,  impairing  the  trcatv  rights  of  the  I'rtited 
political  or  territorial  integrity  of  Ihe  Republic  of  China'* 


lot  the  true  ver- 
but  a  modiOed 
of  them.  Sub- 
fitly  the  Japan- 
ovemment  corn- 
fated  the  full 
y-one,  giving  the 
t  that  the  nine 
ally  wit  hheld 
ineant  only  as  re- 
but even  in 
tiese  known 
ipered  and 
down  the  En^- 
ranslation  which 
It  out  oftkiallv. 
japan  had 
btained  from 
iiih*ka]  those 
|iipon  which 
President 
Mn  May,  1915, 
^ue  foilowing 
Hbil  note  to 
^Bnd  Japan : 
^pew  of  the  circumstances 
mion 


iHb    BRITISH    LEGATION    IN    PBKiNG 
Dt^pite  the  existing  Anglo-Japanese  ireuiy,  the  recent  Japanese  aggres- 
sions in  China  have  aroused  feelings  that  make  probable  sooner  or  later  a 
dash  of  British  interests  and  Japanese  ambitions  in  the  Orient 


of  the 
ns  which  have  taken  place  and 

now  pending  between  the  Gov- 
►f  China  and  the  Government  of 

of  the  agreements  which  have 


been  reached  as  a  result  thereof,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  the  honor 
to  notify  the  Government  of  the  Chinese 
Republic  thai  it  cannot  recognize  any 
agreement  or  undertaking  which  has  been 


entered  into  or  which  may  be  entered  into 

between  the  Governments  of  China  and 
Japan  impairing  the  treaty  rights  of  the 
United  States  and  its  citizens  in  China, 
the  political  or  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  or  the  international 
policy  relative  to  China  commonly  known 
as  the  Open  n<x>r  poHcy.  An  identical 
note  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Japanese 
Government/* 

But  the  American  note  was  delivered 
after  the  ultimatum  had  been  presented 


Foreign  Minister,  pressed  in  Parliament 
for  a  statement  of  Great  Britain's  attitude, 
made  the  very  diplomatic  reply  that  the 
policy  of  the  British  Government  in  the 
Far  East  continued  to  accord  with  the 
terms  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance. 

The  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  continues 
to  exist,  not  having  been  denounced>  But 
dislike  has  grown  up  seriously  in  Japan  in 
return  for  the  suspicion  and  distrust  which 
the  action  of  Japan  naturally  engendered 
among    Britishers.     Manifestati<»ns   of   it 
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THE    CHINESE    FOREIGN    OIFICE 

Although  hostility  to  the  Japanese  ran  so  high  M  the  Time  of  the  famous  "iweniy-oni-  demands"  ihal 
men  cut  their  fingers  tnd  wrote  p^ctitions  in  rhcir  own  blood  urging  war  with  JapAn,  Uic  unprepJired  con- 
dition of  Chin^  made  armed  resistance  impcissibte 


and  accepted,  and  was  intended  only  to 
register  Americans  position  in  case  of  future 
difficulties.  It  was  the  attitude  of  Great 
Britain  that,  above  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion, caused  the  Japanese  to  restrain  their 
hand  at  the  last  moment.  The  British 
press  in  the  Far  East  is  influential  and  it 
spoke  emphatically  and  repeatedly,  con- 
demning japan's  deception.  Some  of  the 
papers  in  Imgland  likewise  expressed  their 
disappointment  and  distrust,  though  most 
of  the  editors  remained  silent^  feeling  that 
Great  Britain  could  not  afford  to  make 
Japan  an  enemy  at  the  present  time  of 
crisis.    Sir    Edward    Gney,    the    British 


have  recently  become  glaringly  evident  in 
the  writings  of  Japanese  editors  and  uni- 
versity professors  in  Tokio  papers  and 
others.  The  irritation  is  such  that,  if  the 
Japanese  come  tti  believe  Great  Britain  too 
seriously  involved  in  the  European  struggle 
to  interfere  in  the  future,  they  will  pro- 
bably renew  their  pressure  on  China  and 
and  proceed  to  take  control  of  that  counlr>'. 
That  Japan  may  be  justified  in  taking 
over  chargr  of  China  is  open  to  controversy. 
The  Chinese  are  a  backw^ard  race,  wasting 
their  opportunities  because  of  ignorance 
and  the  intense  selfishness  which  centuries 
of  most  wretched  individual  struggling  for 
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stenance  has  e  n  - 
?rcd.  That  China 
lid  be  materially 
etter  off  under  their 
rganization  cannot 
disputed.  Before 
he  Japanese  came  to 
inchuria  the  people 
to  raise  enough 
beans  to  support 
If  they  raised 
re  there  was  no 
r  a  n  s  of  shipping 
,  and  if  l  h e  y 
money  brigands 
FofTtaals  robbed 
hem  of  the  surplus. 
ly  tens  of  thou- 
of  coohes  cross 
iie  Gulf  of  Chihli  an- 
jally  from  Shantung 
Province  to  help  harv- 
catbeancrops 
►  by  Japanese 
iiiroad  and  steamship  lines  to  Europe  and 
ipelc  there  with  the  products  of  Ameri- 
cotton  seed.  It  would  be  so,  I  have 
» doubt,  with  all  China,  were  the  Japanese 
assume  control.  The  Japanese  would 
fit  most^  but  the  Chinese  would  also 
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AN    fcNTRANCli    TO   THE    WINTtR    PALACE 

Hef€,  fearful  of  assassination.  Yuan  Shih-kai  has  of  laic  spent  most  of  his 

lime  in  refuge  from  his  political  enemies 


greatly  benefit.  The  majority  of  the 
people  (we  have  Manchuria  as  an  example)^ 
would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  make" 
a  living  where  they  are  on  the  constant 
verge  of  starvation  to-day.  A  coolie  is 
lucky  in  China  to  draw  a  regular  wage 
of  three  dollars  a 
month;  he  will  even 
raise  a  family  on  that 
income. 

But  there  would 
be  considerations  for 
America  and  Great 
Britain  to  take  into 
account.  The  Jap* 
anese  have  driven 
Russia  part  way  and 
Germany  entirely  out 
i)i  China.  They  do 
not  like  the  Americans 
i>r  the  British,  because 
of  our  assumption  of 
superiority.  Our  at- 
titude has  cut  the  Jap- 
anese, who  are  sensi- 
tive, to  the  quick.  In 
the  Far  East  it  is 
evident  at  every  turn. 
We  are  keeping  them 
out    of     the    United 
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It  lui  been  argued  that  the  J;ip^ines<?  are  |U5titied  m  their  ambitionii  to  rule 
Chktu  A%  the  Chinrftc  jre  a  bai:kward  race  waiting  ihctr  op  port  unities  because 
ol  iiiMfmfta  and  »dftihness 
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BLRMNO    OPIUM 

One  of  the  few  evidences  of  administrative  effjciency  that  has  been  given  by  the  Chinese  in  recent  ycaii 
is  their  success  in  the  campaign  to  suppress  the  use  of  opium 


tates,  Canada,  and  Australia.  Will  they 
drive  us  out  of  the  Orient?  They  will  not 
attempt  that  for  the  present  and  may 
never  do  so;  but  I  shall  be  much  surprised 
if  they  do  not  control  China,  despite  agree- 


ments to  the  contrary,  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  war  in  Europe.  Il  all 
depends  on  the  British  fleet,  or.  to  go  a 
step  farther,  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
German  submarines. 
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LAMA    Vi< 

From  TibcU  one  of  China's  dependencies  that  has  been  taken  from  her  by  much  the  same  process  as  liut 

I  robbed  her  of  Manchuria  and  Mongol ii 


fN    WHICH    MOST    OF    THE    MEN    NOW    FOREMOST    IN    THE    STRUGGLE    OVER    THE    PARA- 

MOINT    ISSUE     OF    AMERICANS    FOREIGN    POLICY    WON    THEIR    NOMINATIONS 

ON    ISSUES   OF    PURELY    INTERNAL    IMPORTANCE 


THE   DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION   OF    |C)04 

Utnn  B    ParNef.  of  N^w  York,  was  nwminalcd  for  Prcsidetil  at  St.  l^uis  by  thi>  convention,  with  William 

K-indoiph  HcAnX  >ect>nd  choke.     Mr.  Parker  wa»  defeated  by  Mr.  Rooscvell  in  the  ensuing  election 


t  -ttv  rij.  ht  i  y  \JuUttt  MuUiu  ^nd  Katiffnann.  Wdn»ef  9i  F»bf>  <_*> 
THE   **BULL  MOOSE*'   CONVENTION  OF    1912 
'Ai  *hKh  1  hnxJore  Rortsrvdt  undertook  to  disci  pi  inc  the  RfpuWicin  Party  bv  crriiting  a  new  party  ( 
protat  and  reform  that  now  is  melting  back  mto  the  Kepublrcanism  of  protection  and  preparedness 


MILLIONS  FOR  DEFENSE,  BUT  NOT 
ONE  CENT  FOR  TRIBUTE 

^mPCTUATlNO    t^PREPAREDNESS — HOW     COKGRESS   HAS   APPROACHED    ITS    PARAMOUNT 

MATtOKAL    rRO»t£M    AND    HOW    THE    CHARACTER    OF   OUR    NATIONAL   LEGISLATION 

HAS    BPfiN    REVEALED    IN    THE    PROCESS — POLITICS   VS.    PATRIOTISM 

BY 

GEORGE  MARVIN 


Ml  LLIONS  for  defense,  but  not 
one  cent  for   tribute**  was 
a   famous  phrase   in    early 
American  history.  The  same 
slogan  and   the  same  spirit 
now  be  turned  against  the  pirates 
Irtics  who  are  levying  tribute  on  the 
necessities  for  defense. 
*   •^'  of  the  passage  of  the  Army 
Conj^re^s  this  year  is  a  bitter 
fie  American  to  read, 

I  at  every  man  should 
Weil  so  that  he  may  do  his  duty 

*-'"      '      -  -f-e  to  private   life  the 

s<i.  under  the  leader- 

vip  U  nia,  who  have 

i^n  HI  :         _      .   l:   .    ..ic  Nation  only 

i  opportunity  for  political  pork. 

^tx    weeks   before   his  Army   bill   was 

>fi>M!uced   in    Congress,    Mr.   Garrison's 

I   this  piece  of  legislation 

^  ^i'lht  upon  the  benumb- 

which  it  was  drafted. 

i  aij  bUi  wiii  nut  solve  the  problem  of 

itionai    defense/*    said    the    Secretary, 

'but  in  my  judgment  it  is  the  utmost  that 

fc  can  expect  to  get  through  Congress." 

Ill  that  ftUMHl,  therefore,  the  Secretary 

II  oUi;:  and  he  introduced  in 

I I  van  of  the  War  De- 
ary  provisions  which   he 

uctjuate  for  their  announced 
Hi<t   aimp^'ning   reason   for   so 
fig  was  t!  J  not  count  upon 

ithcr  :hn  u  pen-minded  con- 

n  for  his  measure  by  Congress. 
^"  '  "  '  iled.     He  pmved  him- 
rvant  than  a  politician 
lit  of   office  as   a   record  of 
-.,,,. in.     In  greatly  under-stating 
be  military  necessities  of  the  Nation,  he 


nntrre^ 
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nevertheless  greatly  over-estimated  whaf 
he  could  ''expect  to  get  through  Congress/* 

The  European  war  had  marked  plainly 
and  brought  home  forcibly  the  broad  out- 
lines of  our  military  needs. 

We  needed  a  small  professional  army,  as 
a  police  force  and  a  nucleus.  We  had 
this  small  army  but  it  was  not  large  enough 
for  its  policing  purposes,  nor  was  it  prop- 
erly organized  or  equipped. 

We  needed  a  large  reserve  of  men, 
trained  by  the  regular  military  establish- 
ment and  immediately  available  in  time 
of  need,  to  make  up  the  millions  we  should 
have  to  have  if  we  were  ever  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  drawn  into  a  first  class 
modem  war.  We  had  nothing  of  this 
kind.  We  did  have,  however,  a  National 
Guard  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several 
stales  which,  despite  Federal  financial 
aid,  was  comparatively  small  in  numbers 
and  neither  organized  nor  trained  so  as  to 
be  fit  to  enter  a  modem  war. 

Behind  the  Army  we  needed  an  organi- 
zation of  transportation  and  industry 
that  would  insure  food  and  munitions 
quickly  and  in  the  almost  unlimited 
quantities  which  modem  warfare  demands. 
Neither  the  Government  nor  the  Nation 
was  prepared  to  meet  this  necessity. 

These  were  the  obvious  necessities. 
The  bill  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Chairman  Hay  of  the  House  Military 
Committee  touched  on  the  first  need  a 
little.    It  utterly  ignored  the  other  two. 

"H.  R.  12766,  Sixty-fourth  Congress, 
first  session,**  represents  the  kind  of 
thing  you  can  "expect  to  get  through 
Congress.'*  That  is  the  index  number  of 
the  so-called  1  lay  bill,  passed  by  the  1  louse 
March  23d,  and  entitled,   *'An  act  to  in- 
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crease  the  efficiency  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States." 

On  April  2oth,  under  the  same  designa- 
tion (H.  R.  12766),  this  bill,  as  amended 
by  the  Senate  and  alluded  to  thereafter  as 
the  Chamberlain  bill,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed.  In  this  form,  the  one  designa- 
tion covering  what  were  really  two  distinct 
bills  with  several  points  of  similarity  and 
some  passages  of  exact  correspondence, 
the  document  went  to  joint  Conference 
Committee  of  the  two  houses,  where  it  was 
raked  over,  section  by  section,  in  a  fight  to 
compromise  the  more  military  estimates  of 
the  Senate  with  the  more  political  estimates 
of  the  House. 

This  latter  process  occupied  several 
weeks,  and  the  mark  of  Mr.  Hay's  thumb- 
print became  plain  upon  it,  partially  oblit- 
erating the  handiwork  of  Senator  Chamber- 
lain and  his  colleagues. 

OBJECTIONS  TO   THE   NATIONAL  GUARD 

The  simple  direction  of  Mr.  Hay's  effort 
was  ostensibly  to  make  the  National 
Guard  the  main  defense  of  the  Nation, 
if  we  should  get  into  a  serious  war,  by 
what  he  called  federalizing  it.  There 
are  three  objections  to  this:  (1)  It  will 
not  make  an  efficient  fighting  unit.  (2) 
It  does  make  a  political  military  unit. 
(3)  The  federalization  plan  is  probably 
unconstitutional. 

The  Chamberlain  bill  included  the 
militia  federalization  plan  but  also  a 
provision  under  which  the  President  could 
call  for  volunteers  to  take  training  in 
peace  times  Under  this  provision  a  well- 
trained  reserve  might  be  built  up,  though 
its  size,  depending  upon  the  number  of 
volunteers,  a^uld  not  be  prescribed  by 
the  military  authorities. 

Neither  of  the  plans  even  considered 
the  only  logical,  surely  effective,  and 
thoroughly  democratic  system  of  universal 
service.  Neither  of  the  plans  provided 
industrial  mobilization  to  supply  any 
armies  that  might  be  created. 

Senator  Chamberlain  made  an  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  attempt  to  improve 
our  unpreparedness  by  his  provision  for 
volunteer  training.  But  the  majority 
in  Congress  favored  the  accustomed  rule 
in  arranging  for  a  distribution  of  federal 


money  to  the  militia  and  opposing  any 
real  improvement  on  the  basis  that  "the 
people  would  not  stand  for  it." 

Possibly  these  gentlemen  are  right. 
At  all  events,  they  have  the  courage  of 
their  convictions  in  proceeding  to  enact 
the  kind  of  legislation  for  which  they 
assume  the  people  will  stand  and  pay. 
But  the  people  who  have  to  pay  the  bills, 
when  they  are  passed,  are  getting  into  the 
awkward  habit  of  examining  them,  and 
they  have  followed  the  progress  of  this 
preparedness  bill  through  the  House  and 
Senate  with  more  than  usual  care. 

LESSONS  OF  THE    WAR 

In  part,  the  war,  with  its  vivid  warnings 
and  stimulus  to  new  ways  of  thinking, 
has  brought  about  this  closer  attention, 
with  a  clearer  perception  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  goes  with  it;  in  part,  by 
slower  processes  of  our  own  educational 
development,  we  are  gradually  growing 
up  to  the  interest  which  prompts  both 
attention  and  perception. 

Against  the  background  of  the  European 
war  and  the  foreground  of  our  own  punitive 
expedition  into  Mexico,  our  watchful, 
waiting  citizens  beheld  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  actually  con- 
sidering and  passing  a  bill  which  would 
not  add  so  much  as  one  Army  corps 
to  the  admittedly  inadequate  forces  of 
the  Regular  Army  in  four  years;  a  bill 
which  did  not  change  the  present  ad- 
mittedly inefficient  system  of  the  United 
States  Army  one  iota — after  it  is  passed 
General  Funston  cannot  draw  a  pistol  car- 
tridge from  a  United  States  arsenal  with- 
out several  days  of  bureaucratic  red  tape, 
as  at  present;  a  bill,  nevertheless,  which 
appropriated  out  of  the  public  treasury  for 
pay  and  purchases  and  pork  $786,000,000 
over  four  years. 

In  the  Senate  gallery,  later  on,  those 
interested  citizens,  swelled  in  numbers, 
watched  an  amendment  of  the  House  meas- 
ure which  resulted  in  giving  about  900 
million  dollars  over  a  period  of  five  years, 
in  return  for  which  the  Regular  Army  was 
to  be  expanded  to  a  little  more  than  double 
its  present  size  during  the  same  period. 

In  both  incarnations  provision  was 
made  whereby  certain   portions  of   the 
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politically  well  organized  National  Guard 
of  the  different  states  could  plunge  their 
arms  up  to  their  armpits  in  the  appro- 
priation money  bags  and  stir  them  joy- 
fully around. 

During  the  course  of  these  proceed- 
ings it  became  evident  that  the  chief 
concern  of  Congress  was  where  and  how 
the  money  was  to  be  spent.  You  will 
find  that  concern  written  all  through  the 
bill  itself,  and  you  become  aware  of  it 
haunting  the  two  thousand  and  more 
pages  of  the  committee  hearings  on  the 
bill.  And  the  majorities  which  voted 
the  money  impliedly  did  so  under  the 
presumption  that  the  people,  who  would 
not  stand  for  thrifty  and  profitable  pre- 
paredness, would  nevertheless  cheerfully 
pay  for  wasteful  unpreparedness. 

EXPENSIVE  UNPREPAREDNESS 

We  have  already  had  a  brief  indication 
of  how  expensive  the  contemplated  un- 
preparedness is.  Before  there  was  any 
thought  of  the  military  establishment 
which  the  war  has  stimulated,  our  Army, 
according  to  the  1914  estimates,  cost  us 
J«43.33«.350.  We  all  have  freshly  in 
mind  how  it  strained  that  Army  neariy 
to  the  breaking  point  to  go  after  Villa  in 
March.  And  we  ought  not  to  forget 
that,  in  addition  to  all  that  outlay,  we 
paid  last  year  $164,388,959  for  pensions. 
On  the  basis  of  pay  we  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared up  to  the  hilt. 

And  while  we  are  approaching  the  sub- 
ject in  this  Congressional  mood,  it  is 
useful  to  remember,  by  way  of  compari- 
son with  the  figures  just  quoted,  that  the 
entire  French  military  budget  for  1914 
only  foots  up  to  $202,141,122;  Italy  spent 
that  year  on  her  army  $80,025,234.  and 
the  Japanese  Government,  with  war  on 
its  hands,  in  1915  audited  its  military 
accounts  with  the  Japanese  people  at  only 
J47»037.8o9.  In  fact,  we  are  paying  just 
about  sixteen  times  the  value  of  such 
military  efficiency  as  we  get. 

Maving  seen  how  high  our  bills  for 
unpreparedness  have  been  in  the  past, 
and  with  some  realization  of  how  extrav- 
agant our  last  bill  is,  let  us  try  to  form 
an  intelligent  idea  of  how  unprepared  all 
this  expense  finally  leaves  us. 


A  detailed  consideration  of  the  Hay- 
Chamberlain  legislation  is  out  of  the 
question  in  this  brief  space  even  were  such 
consideration  of  a  measure  which,  at  the 
time  of  writing,  had  not  reached  its  final 
form,  justified.  We  can,  however,  pick 
out  both  general  and  specific  defects  which 
clearly  indicate  the  attitude  of  mind  in 
which  Congress  has  approached  the  most 
important  legislative  measure  before  this. 
Sixty-fourth,  or  before  any  other,  session. 

The  underlying  general  defect  in  both 
the  Hay  and  the  Chamberlain  versions  of 
the  Army  bill  is  that  neither  one  deals 
with  the  matter  of  national  defense  at  all. 
Each  avoids  the  issue  by  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  Regular  Army  and  the  militia 
as  though  preparedness  could  be  found  in 
that  force  alone.  Neither  House  nor 
Senate  bill  suggests  anything  in  the  way 
of  a  Council  of  National  Defense,  and 
neither  one  provides  for  the  mobilization 
of  the  industrial  and  economic  resources 
of  the  country.  Both  bills  ignore  the 
fundamental  matter  of  how  the  entire 
citizenship  of  the  country  may  be  organized 
or  registered  in  time  of  peace  so  that  in 
time  of  war  each  citizen  may  be  able  to 
play  his  appropriate  part  in  the  defense 
of  the  Nation. 

THE  ENLISTMENT  FALLACY 

As  passed  by  the  House  the  Hay  bill 
provides  for  an  Army  of  140,000  men; 
the  Chamberiain  measure  calls  for  250,000. 
Both  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  get  that  number  of 
men  at  the  present  rate  and  under  the 
present  conditions  of  enlistment.  Granted 
that  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  a  standing 
Army  as  large  as  the  Chamberiain  figure, 
where  are  we  going  to  get  that  Army? 

When  Villa  shot  up  (-olumbus  and  got 
awa\-  Congress  hurried  through  a  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  War  Department  to 
recruit  the  2o,o(.k)  men  necessary  to  bring 
the  establishment  up  to  a  war  footing. 
In  seven  weeks  of  recruiting  4,069  men 
were  enrolled.  In  one  week  the  city  of 
Boston  furnished  the  impressive  contingent 
of  just  one  recruit.  These  figures  are 
not  conclusive,  but  they  certainly  do  not 
show  any  general  desire  for  soldiering. 
There  are  too  many  good  jobs  elsewhere 
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and  more  money  in  practically  every  one 
of  the  jobs. 

Said  the  Adjutant-General,  in  his  hear- 
ing before  the  Senate  Committee:  "I 
put  the  maximum  number  of  men  we 
can  get  in  a  year,  by  putting  forth  extra- 
ordinary efforts,  at  50,000.  If  you  make 
the  enlistment  two  years,  with  an  army  of 
140,000  men  say,  you  would  have  to  get 
at  least  70,000  men  a  year,  bona  fide  en- 
listments every  year,  and  1  do  not  believe 
you  could  do  that." 

The  same  thing  holds  true  of  the  or- 
ganized militia,  which  has  always  experi- 
enced difficulty  in  obtaining  recruits, 
notwithstanding  that  the  federal  appro- 
priations have  been  materially  increased. 
From  year  to  year  it  has  been  able  only  to 
keep  up  a  strength  which  is  approximately 
400  officers  and  30,000  men  below  the 
minimum  prescribed  strength. 

But  suppose  that  by  methods  as  yet  un- 
revealed  to  Army  men  a  force  of  250,000 
sddiers  could  be  enlisted  and  maintained 
as  a  standing  paid  army.  The  cost  of  its 
upkeep  under  our  present  system  would  be 
almost  prohibitive.  The  price  of  soldier- 
ing is  going  up.  An  enlisted  man  in  the 
United  States  now  draws  $18.25  a  month; 
Canada  is  now  hiring  her  soldiers  at  J1.50 
a  day;  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are 
paying  $1.10  gold  per  man,  and  down  on 
the  border  General  Cantu,  who  controls 
Lower  California,  is  giving  $1.10  gold  to 
his  Mexican  soldiers. 

THE  NATIONAL   GUARD 

There  are  several  other  objections  to  the 
proposed  legislation  which  cluster  round 
the  purpose  in  both  versions  to  lean 
heavily  on  the  National  Guard.  The 
advocates  of  this  idea  proceed  on  the 
ground  that  this  machinery  is  already  in 
existence  and  more  appropriate  and  im- 
mediate use  can  be  made  of  it  than  of 
unestablished  methods  of  spending  Army 
appropriations.  The  National  Guard  is 
politically  a  strong  organization,  but  it 
cannot  be  considered  in  its  present  mili- 
tary condition  as  an  effective  means  of 
national  defense  The  Hay-Chamberlain 
act  does  not  propose  to  leave  it  in  its 
admittedly  inefficient  present  condition. 
It  proposes  to  federalize  it. 


But  can  the  National  Guard  be  effi- 
ciently federalized  as  the  Constitution  now 
stands?  A  great  deal  of  doubt  has  been 
expressed  on  this  point.  As  long  ago  as 
1903  an  effort  to  federalize  the  militia 
was  made  in  the  Dick  law,  and  in  the 
amendment  to  that  law  in  1908  the  plan 
was  still  further  elaborated.  Under  those 
enactments  the  organized  state  militia 
now  receives  aid  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  extent  of  about  $6,000,000 
annually.  And  yet  the  conditions  of 
service  thus  bought  and  imposed  have 
not  been  fulfilled.  There  is,  for  example, 
no  real  similarity  of  discipline  or  training 
in  the  various  state  organizations.  In  a 
few  states  the  system  is  good;  in  other 
states  it  is  a  joke.  In  most  states  it  is 
inefficient  as  a  military  organization  pre- 
pared for  military  operations.  Even  Gen- 
eral Mills,  who,  as  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Militia  Affairs  of  the  War  Department, 
loyally  stands  up  for  his  jurisdiction, 
states  in  a  recent  report  that "  the  organized 
militia  is  not  fit  to  enter  upon  the  work 
of  manoeuvre  campaigns."  1  n  other  words 
it  is  not  practically  federalized  even  to 
the  extent  of  playing  at  war. 

Under  the  Hay-Chamberlain  attempt  to 
federalize  the  National  Guard,  that  organ- 
ization, instead  of  its  former  paltry  six- 
million-dollar  subsidy,  is  now  to  get  sev- 
enty-five millions.  A  good  deal  of  this 
money  goes  in  the  form  of  federal  pay  to 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  organized 
militia.  Five  of  the  general  officers  of  the 
Guard  at  full  Regular  Army  pay  are  to 
be  attached  to  the  General  Staff  at  Wash- 
ington. And  in  return  for  all  of  this 
concession,  the  National  Guard  may  be 
induced  to  recognize  its  reciprocal  ob- 
ligations, but  it  never  has  hitherto. 

LACK  OF  FEDERAL  CONTROL 

In  time  of  peace  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  have  no  control  over  the 
militia  of  the  various  states  which  could 
make  them  any  part  of  an  efficient  army 
on  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  Consti- 
tution leaves  to  the  states  the  right  to 
recruit  the  National  Guard,  to  govern  it, 
to  appoint  its  officers,  and  to  train  it. 
According  to  a  ruling  of  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  in  1912,  it 
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can  be  used  only  "to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  to  suppress  insurrection,  and 
repel  invasions,"  and  for  no  other  purpose. 
The  War  Department  can  invite  the  var- 
ious state  contingents  to  participate  in 
mancEUvres;  it  cannot  make  them  do  so. 

In  Mr.  Garrison's  moribund  measure,  a 
Continental  Army  plan  was  incorporated. 
In  this  volunteer  organization  it  was  his 
purpose  to  invite  the  National  Guard 
organizations  of  the  various  states,  either 
individually  or  by  state  contingents,  to 
come  directly  into  the  federal  service. 
That  scheme  served  its  purpose  in  show- 
ing how  much  real  desire  there  was  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Guard  to  be  feder- 
alized. Their  representatives  fought  the 
idea  successfully  and  it  was,  mdeed,  their 
united  opposition  that  defeated  the  Secre- 
tary's bill  and  forced  his  resignation. 
During  the  wrangling  in  Conference  Com- 
mittee in  April  and  May,  Mr.  Hay  and 
his  supporters  fought  tooth  and  nail 
against  a  similar  plan  in  the  Senate  bill, 
which  provided  for  a  federal  volunteer 
army  in  addition  to  the  National  Guard, 
but  in  which  National  Guard  organiza- 
tions might  enlist. 

POLITICS  VS.  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  ver>'  success  of  the  National  Guard 
lobby  in  defeating  the  Garrison  bill  and 
incorporating  practically  all  their  recom- 
mendations in  the  Hay-Chamberlain  legis- 
lation indicates  the  danger  we  face  in 
nourishing  a  political  military  organi- 
zation the  demands  of  which  Congress  will 
be  even  less  able  to  resist  than  it  has  been 
to  resist  the  demands  of  the  far  less  com- 
pactly organized  army  of  pension  appli- 
cants and  their  friends.  The  very  men- 
ace which  the  opponents  of  preparedness 
have  been  most  insistent  in  decrying, 
namely,  militarism,  is  actually  fostered 
by  this  National  Guard  legislation. 

It  hardly  seems  possible  to  follow  the 
course  of  our  recent  military  legislation 
without  being  impressed  with  the  per- 
version of  ideas  with  regard  to  the  de- 
pendence placed  upon  the  organized  militia. 
1  he  effect  of  this  legislation  is  exactly  to 
reverse  the  proper  relation  between  the 
Government  and  its  military  establish- 
ment.   Once  in  force,  we  shall  fmd  in  this 


measure  the  means  whereby  the  militia 
may  control  the  Government  rather  than 
the  Government  control  the  militia. 

The  entire  military  history  of  the 
United  States  shows  that  the  fundamental 
defect  of  our  military'  policy  has  been  the 
weakness  of  control  possessed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government  over  the  forces  which  it 
must  use  in  war.  This  lack  of  control  has 
made  it  impossible  to  know  in  advance  what 
organizations  would  be  available  in  the 
event  of  war;  under  the  dual  control  of 
State  and  F'ederal  Governments  the  pre- 
liminaries of  mobilization  must  always  be 
attended  with  confusion  and  delay.  The 
troops  upon  which  the  Government  has 
spent  its  time  and  money  may  not  even 
exist  when  we  need  them — they  may  be 
incontinently  mustered  out  by  the  dis- 
gruntled governor  of  a  state.  Whatever 
force  of  trained  ''citizen  soldiery,"  or 
second  line  troops,  is  going  to  stand  be- 
hind the  Regular  Army  must  be  con- 
structed on  a  national  basis.  A  bill  which 
puts  the  weight  of  its  preparedness  upon 
a  force  of  400,000  organized  militia,  when 
the  states  have  repeatedly  demonstrated 
their  inability  even  with  federal  pay  to 
maintain  even  their  present  minimum 
strength,  that  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with 
national  defense.  If  preparedness  is  built 
upon  any  such  basis  as  that  it  will  be  a 
sham;  we  are  not  going  to  get  prepared- 
ness in  any  such  get-rich-quick  fashion. 

THE  REAL  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

But  possibly  the  gentlemen  in  the  House 
and  Senate  who  put  so  low  an  estimate  on 
the  people  may  be  wrong.  There  are  a 
few  reasons  to  believe  that  they  are 
wrong.  Some  months  ago.  Mr.  Howard 
F.  Coffin's  coniniittee  of  the  Naval  Con- 
sulting Board  t(K)k  their  position  with  a 
patriotic  seriousness  and  began  to  organize 
industry  for  national  defense.  With  smil- 
ing disregard  and  earnest  disbelief  of  the 
Congressional  estimate  of  "what  the  people 
would  stand  for,"  .Mr.  (Coffin  went  quietly 
to  work  to  find  out  what  they  really  did 
stand  for.  To  begin  with,  they  stcxxl  for 
Howard  Fi.  Cofllin.  Thirty  thousand  of 
the  most  highly  trained  engineers  of  the 
country  st(XKl  for  his  plan  and  went  to 
work   to   help   him   organize   it.    Thirty 
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thousand  manufacturing  concerns,  every 
one  of  them  capitaHzed  at  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and  scattered 
all  over  the  United  States,  lined  up  to- 
gether in  an  industrial  army  corps  to 
prepare  themselves  in  time  of  peace  so 
that  in  time  of  war  they  could  place  be- 
hind the  Government  the  united  indus- 
trial strength  oi  the  country. 

LABOR    FOR    REAL    PREPAREDNESS 

Mr.  Gompers  and  his  Federation  of 
Labor,  which  never  stood  for  the  National 
Guard,  stood  for  this  form  of  universal 
and  democratic  national  defense,  which 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  had  been 
adopted  by  the  labor  vote.  All  these 
hard-headed,  hard-working  men  have  been 
learning  something  from  the  war.  They 
do  not  take  any  stock  in  this  idea  of 
springing  to  arms  overnight,  the  panacea  of 
the  Arch-Pacifist.  These  men  also  realize 
the  lessons  taught  by  France  and  Germany, 
that  for  every  one  man  in  the  trenches 
there  must  be  two  men  and  three  women 
in  the  factories,  on  the  railroads,  and  in  the 
fields,  and  that  the  man  in  the  trench  is 
no  more,  in  fact  he  is  a  less,  essential 
part  of  the  national  defense  than  are  those 
of  his  compatriots  at  home  who  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  remain  there  and  hold 
his  trench. 

If  the  members  of  Congress  persist  in 
thinking  that  national  defense  is  merely 
a  matter  of  the  Regular  Army  and  the 
National  Guard,  they  are  lagging  several 
years  behind  what  will  soon  be  a  majority 
of  their  constituents. 

And  there  are  other  straws  that  show 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  In  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America  more  than  700  con- 
stituent commercial  organizations  stand 
for  a  real  national  defense.  The  report 
of  their  special  committee,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  delegates 
to  the  last  annual  meeting,  contains  this 
sensible  language: 

The  Committee  believes  that  there  can  be 
no  military  organization,  together  with  its 
industrial   and   economic   complement,    in   a 


great  democracy  such  as  ours  which  will  be 
either  desirable  or  safe,  much  less  adequate, 
unless  it  lays  down  for  all  time  the  principle 
that  equal  rights  mean  equal  obligations.  As 
there  can  be  no  question  of  rich  or  poor, 
privilege  or  non-privilege,  in  the  great  question 
of  national  defense,  a  system  of  universal  train- 
ing, in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  is  not 
only  the  sole  solution  of  our  ultimate  military 
problems,  and  the  problems  of  industrial 
mobilization  inseparable  from  them — it  is  more, 
for  it  constitutes  the  most  effective  means 
of  having  every  citizen  share  equally,  and  with- 
out regard  to  position  in  life,  his  obligation  to 
be  ready  and  prepared  to  preserve  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  reception  before  the 
Chicago  Bar  Association,  where  he  ad- 
vocated real  preparedness,  is  another  piece 
of  evidence  that  the  people  will  stand 
for  a  real  instead  of  sham  national  defense. 
More  convincing  still  was  the  rush  of 
business  and  professional  men  to  join  the 
great  preparedness  parade  that  thronged 
the  streets  of  New  York  on  May  13th. 

THE   COUNTRY   AWAKENING 

Congress  is  wrong.  It  has  believed  that 
this  country  was  made  up  of  shirkers 
who  would  not  stand  for  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  That  the  people  in  the 
country  have  not  asked  for  national  defense 
is  not  due  to  cowardice  or  laziness  but  to 
ignorance.  And  the  people  are  loyally 
and  patriotically  beginning  to  understand 
that  national  defense  cannot  be  delegated, 
cannot  be  bought,  cannot  be  dismissed, 
with  an  appropriation.  It  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  citizenship  resting  universally 
upon  us  all,  and  Congress  shall  not  continue 
to  say  that  we  do  not  stand  for  it. 

The  self-respecting  way  for  us  to  go  at 
this  matter  of  national  defense,  the  Ameri- 
can way  to  go  at  it,  is  on  this  basis  of  citi- 
zenship. So  conceived,  it  ceases  forever 
to  be  a  matter  of  politics  and  of  appropria- 
tions. It  spells  the  disintegration  of  class 
and  plutocratic  distinctions;  it  integrates 
and  defines  an  enduring  democracy. 

Millions  of  men  and  money  for  national 
defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  "pork  barrel" 
political  tribute. 


HISTORIC  CRISES  IN  AMERICAN 
DIPLOMACY 

HOW  ENERGETIC  ACTION  HAS  SAVED  AMERICAN  RIGHTS   AND  PREVENTED  WAR — HAMILTON 
fish's    CAPABLE    DIPLOMACY    IN    THE    "VIRGINIUS"    CASE — THE    *'aLABAMA" 
CLAIMS    AND  THE   VENEZUELAN   DISPUTES 

BY 

BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 


THE  statement  is  frequently  made 
that  the  Lusiiania  crisis  has  no 
precedent  in  American  history. 
This  statement,  of  course,  is 
true;  the  extensive  use  of  sub- 
marines represents  something  entirely  new 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  United 
States,  however,  has  had  acute  diplomatic 
crises  before.  In  the  last  fifty  years  we 
have  had  several  that  might  have  easily 
ended  in  war.  How  have  we  avoided  war 
and  protected  the  national  honor  in  these 
cases?  Have  we  emerged  from  them  with 
the  respect  of  civilized  Powers  or  with 
national  humiliation? 

The  incident  that  most  resembles  the 
Lusiiania  massacre  was  the  capture  of  the 
yirginius.  A  New  York  newspaper,  some 
weeks  ago,  drew  a  laborious  parallel  be- 
tween these  two  episodes,  comparing 
President  Wilson's  forbearance  in  the 
treatment  of  Germany  with  President 
Grant's  patience  in  the  treatment  of  Spain. 
Mr.  Wilson,  it  said,  had  not  lost  his  head 
over  the  Lusiiania,  but  had  proceeded 
calmly  and  deliberately,  giving  Germany 
every  opportunity  to  do  the  decent  thing. 
Similarly  President  Grant,  in  1873,  had 
not  browbeaten  Spain,  but  had  settled  the 
Virginius-  matter  by  the  orderly  processes 
of  diplomacy.  The  fact  that  a  large  loss 
of  American  life  figured  in  both  the 
Lusiiania  and  the  yirginius  cases  lends 
particular  point  to  this  comparison. 

The  American  newspapers  of  early 
November,  1873,  supplied  the  American 
public  with  one  of  the  greatest  sensations 
in  its  history.  They  recorded  the  capture, 
by  a  Spanish  man-of-war,  of  the  Virginius, 
a  ship  sailing  under  American  registry  and 
ostensibly    owned    by    Americans.    Ihe 


Spanish  vessel,  the  Tornado,  had  sighted 
the  American  ship  off  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
had  chased  her  as  far  as  Jamaica,  and 
had  brought  her  to  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
The  little  Virginius  had  had  an  exciting 
experience — she  had  even  burned  her  cargo 
of  hams  in  her  eagerness  to  escape  capture 
— but  the  experience  that  awaited  her 
passengers  and  crew,  numbering  155,  at 
Santiago  proved  more  exciting  still.  For, 
on  November  4th,  the  Spanish  authorities 
had  taken  four  men,  three  Cubans  and  one 
passenger — who  was  then  regarded  as  an 
American  but  who  afterward  turned  out 
to  be  a  British  subject,  General  Washing- 
ton Ryan — lined  them  up  against  a  wall, 
and  shot  them  in  cold  blood.  The  Ameri- 
can public  had  hardly  recovered  from  its 
astonishment  when  an  even  greater  bomb- 
shell exploded.  On  the  seventh  and  eighth 
of  November,  the  Spanish  authorities  shot 
fifty-three  members  of  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers, of  whom  eight  were  .Americans,  with- 
out even  the  formality  of  a  drumhead 
court  martial.  From  the  time  the  Vir- 
giniiis  arrived  at  Santiago  the  prisoners 
had  been  held  incommunicado.  The  Amer- 
ican Consul,  F.  G.  Schmitt,  attempted  in 
vain  to  j^et  access  to  Cjeneral  Burriel,  the 
Spaniard  responsible  for  these  outrages. 
This  latter  functionary  rebuked  the  (Consul 
for  making  his  request  on  a  saint's  day, 
when  he  and  the  other  officials  were  "  medi- 
tating the  divine  mysteries."  When  Mr. 
Schmitt  demanded  the  right  to  communi- 
cate with  his  Government,  Burriel  threat- 
ened to  withdraw  his  exequatur  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  fomenting  trouble 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Brooks,  the  British  (Consul,  similariy 
protested  against  the  execution  of  British 
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subjects.  General  Burriel,  with  genuine 
Castilian  politeness,  regretted  that  cir- 
cumstances prevented  his  acceding  to  the 
request — ^for  the  prisoners  had  already 
been  shot. 

The  manner  in  which  the  countries  in- 
volved received  this  news  reminds  one  of 
the  Lusitania  incident  last  year.  The 
American  nation  arose  in  one  burst  of  rage 
and  execration,  the  newspaper  headlines, 
such  as  "The  People  Aroused,"  "The 
People's  Voice,"  "America  Arming,"  "A 
Burst  of  Wrath,"  only  faintly  expressing 
the  popular  resentment.  Many  cities 
held  public  meetings  demanding  instant 
revenge,  and  even  such  a  staid  organ  as 
the  New  York  Nation  denounced  the  perpe- 
trators as  "savages."  and  "Santiago  cut- 
throats." Alexander  H.  Stephens,  late 
vice-president  of  the  Qjnfederate  States, 
who  had  recently  taken  his  oath  of  alle- 
giance and  been  elected  to  Congress,  de- 
manded "war  immediately  if  not  sooner." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  populace 
behaved  in  truly  Germanic  fashion,  Ma- 
drid even  holding  processions  and  fiestas 
in  honor  of  the  assassinations.  Mobs  col- 
lected in  front  of  the  American  Legation, 
and,  had  the  police  not  interfered,  would 
probably  have  sacked  and  destroyed  it, 
while  the  Spanish  newspapers  demanded 
the  expulsion  of  the  American  Minister, 
General  Daniel  E.  Sickles.  In  Cuba,  at 
least  in  that  part  of  it  which  remained  loyal 
to  Spain,  the  populace  and  the  press  ex- 
pressed themselves  just  as  emphatically. 

America's  sympathy  for  cuba 

What  explained  these  extraordinary 
happenings?  Then,  as  now,  a  war  was 
raging.  Cuba  had  been  fighting  for  sev- 
eral years  to  free  herself  from  the  Spanish 
yoke.  Spaniards  regarded — and  justly 
enough — the  United  Slates  as  the  head- 
quarters of  this  insurrection.  The  ques- 
tion of  "  munition  shipments"  then  agitated 
the  popular  mind,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  it  does  now.  American  sym- 
pathy, naturally  on  the  side  of  the  Cu- 
ban patriots,  was  accentuated  by  the  fe- 
rocity of  Spain's  methods  in  crushing  out 
rebellion.  New  York  was  the  headquarters 
of  a  Cuban  junta — ^precisely  as  it  became  in 
the  years  preceding  1898 — ^which  coilected 


large  sums  of  money  and  smuggled  exten- 
sive shipments  of  war  munitions  into  Cuba. 
We  became  the  "arsenal"  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, just  as  Germans  say  that  we  are  the 
"  arsenal "  of  the  Allies  to^iay.  Moreover, 
a  large  party  in  this  country  demanded 
active  intervention  on  the  Cuban  side,  and 
President  Grant  had  drawn  up  a  proclama- 
tion, recognizing  Cuban  belligerency,  a 
document  which  it  took  all  the  diplomacy 
of  his  Secretary  of  State,  Hamilton  Fish,  to 
smother.  All  this  explains  the  animosity 
of  the  Spanish  nation  toward  the  United 
States  and  its  rejoicing  over  the  capture 
of  the  yirginius,  regarded  as  an  old  offender 
in  smuggling  general  supplies  and  muni- 
tions into  Cuba.  The  records  showed, 
indeed,  that  an  American,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Patterson,  owned  the  vessel  and  that  in 
1870  he  had  registered  her  in  the  New  York 
Customs  House.  Undoubtedly  our  treaty 
of  1795  with  Spain  provided  full  rights  of 
trial  to  Americans  accused  of  crime  in 
Spanish  jurisdiction.  The  Spanish  news- 
papers, however,  brushed  this  aside  on  the 
general  statement  that  the  passengers  on 
the  yirginius  were  simply  "pirates." 

WHEN    SPAIN    WAS   A    REPUBLIC 

These  being  the  facts,  what  action  did 
our  Government  take?  Was  its  action 
dilatory  and  "judicial"  to  the  extent  of 
not  sternly  insisting  on  American  rights, 
as  certain  later-day  historians  have  as- 
serted? First  of  all,  the  attitude  of  the 
Spanish  Government  had  little  resemblance 
to  that  of  official  Germany  when  the 
Lusitania  went  down.  At  that  time  Spain 
itself  was  in  an  even  more  distracted  con- 
dition than  Cuba.  The  revolutions  and 
counter-revolutions  that  had  marked  the 
Tifties  and  'sixties  had  finally  resulted  in  a 
Spanish  Republic,  under  the  Presidency  of 
the  famous  Spanish  scholar  and  orator, 
Emilio  Castelar.  At  the  moment  of  the 
yirginius  affair,  three  revolutions  were 
raging  in  Spain  against  the  Republic  and 
Castelar  had  no  ambition  to  add  a  war 
with  the  United  States.  Despite  the 
ragings  of  the  populace,  therefore,  he  took 
his  stand  for  decency  and  justice.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  that  the  yirginius  had 
been  captured,  Castelar  sent  word  to  Cuba 
that  the  prisoners  must  not  be  harmed. 
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eath  penalty,  he  ordered,  must  be 
ted  on  non-combatants  without  the 
on  of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  and  no 
itant  must  be  put  to  death  without 
icmsent   of  the  Spanish    Executive. 

General  Sickles,  the  American  Min- 
nade  his  call,  the  President,  therefore, 
led  him  that  he  had  already  acted 
shalf  of  the  Americans.  But  that 
evening  the  Spanish  Minister  of  State 
1  over  to  the  American  Embassy  in  a 
tate  of  agitation. 

have  bad  news,"  he  said.  "  Four  of 
Mty  on"  board  of  the  yirginius  have 
*ot." 

5  President's  order,  he  explained,  had 
d  in  Cuba  after  the  executions  had 

place,  but  he  assured  Mr.  Sickles 
nore  stringent  orders  had  been  sent 
ling  the  other  prisoners.  "How 
f  I  deplore  the  execution  of  four  citi- 
it  Santiago!"  Castelar  exclaimed  to 
s.  "What  a  misfortune  that  my 
was  not  received  in  time  to  prevent 
an  act!  It  was  against  the  law. 
scandals  must  cease !  A  conservative 
ation  was  here  this  morning  and  I 
:hem  frankly  that  we  must  put  an 

0  slavery  in  Cuba — it  brutalizes  all 
ches." 

bably  the  melancholy  fact  was  that 
lent  Castelar,  in  the  distracted  state 
lin  and  her  colony,  could  not  control 
tuation.  The  execution  of  fifty-three 
Cubans  and  Americans  a  day  or  two 
this  interview  clearly  pointed  that 
Castdar's  horror  and  agitation  over 
ideous  crime  were  probably  sincere. 

ULTON   FISH,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

have  had  few  abler  Secretaries  of 

than  Hamilton  Fish,  who  piloted  our 

natic  affairs  under  President  Grant. 

was  nothing  of  the  swashbuckler 

Fish;  he  was  the  last  man  to  take 

)  advantage  of  such  a   revolution- 

1  nation  as  Spain.     His  "modera- 
and   "restraint"   in   handling  the 

tins  affair,  and  so  keeping  the  United 
;  out  of  war,  have  been  greatly 
d.  Restrained  Mr.  Fish  may  have 
but  there  was  no  hesitation  or  vacilla- 
tn  his  tactics.  It  was  not  until 
mber  lath  that  news  of  the  whole- 


sale execution  of  Americans  reached  the 
State  Department.  By  November  28th — 
just  sixteen  days  afterward — the  Spanish 
Government  had  acceded  to  the  American 
demands  and  the  case  had  been  settled. 
When  one  considers  that  satisfactory 
communication  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  was  much  slower 
in  1873  than  now,  this  must  be  regarded  as 
rapid-fire  diplomacy. 


DISAVOWAL 


NOT  SUFFICIENT 


Nor  do  Mr.  Fish's  dispatches  to  General 
Sickles  show  any  disposition  to  haggle 
over  the  situation.  "Condemnation,  dis- 
avowal, and  deprecation  of  the  act,"  he 
immediately  instructed  Sickles,  "will  not 
be  accepted  by  the  world  as  sufficient  to 
relieve  the  Government  of  Spain  from 
participation  in  the  just  responsibility  for 
the  outrage.  There  must  be  a  signal  mark 
of  displeasure  and  a  punishment  to  which 
the  civilized  world  can  point  and  which 
other  subordinate  and  local  officials  will 
have  cause  to  look  to  as  a  beacon  on  a 
dangerous  rock,  to  be  forever  afterward 
avoided,"  "The  execution,"  he  wrote 
again,  "as  it  was  called,  of  those  persons 
was  forced  with  indecent  and  barbarous 
haste  and  in  defiance  of  all  humanity  and 
regard  to  the  uses  of  the  civilized  world," 

When  news  of  the  greater  massacre 
reached  Fish,  he  became  even  more  em- 
phatic in  his  instructions.  "Such  whole- 
sale butchery  and  murder  is  almost  in- 
credible," he  wrote;  "it  would  be  wholly 
incredible  but  for  the  bloody  and  vengeful 
deeds  of  which  Cuba  has  been  the  theatre. 
No  Government  deserves  to  exist  which 
can  tolerate  such  crimes.  Nature  cries 
aloud  against  them.  Spain  will  be  loud 
and  earnest  in  punishing  them  or  she  will 
forfeit  her  past  good  name."  .  .  .  "If 
Spain  cannot  redress  the  outrages  perpe- 
trated in  her  name  in  Cuba,  the  United 
States  will.  .  .  .  You  will  use  this  in- 
struction cautiously  and  discreetly,  avoid- 
ing unnecessarily  exciting  any  proper  sen- 
sibilities and  avoiding  all  appearances  of 
menace;  but  the  gravity  of  the  case  admits 
no  doubt  and  must  be  fairly  and  frankly 
met."  On  November  14th,  Fish  cabled 
Sickles  to  make  four  demands  on  Spain :  ( 1 ) , 
the  return  of  the  yirginius  to  the  United 
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States  with  her  survivors;  (2),  a  salute  to 
the  American  flag  in  reparation  for  the 
insult;  (3),  the  punishment  of  all  who  had 
had  part  in  the  execution;  and,  (4),  an 
indemnity.  "  In  case  of  refusal,"  he  said, 
"of  satisfactory  reparation  within  fourteen 
days  from  this  date,  you  will,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  close  your  Legation 
and  will,  together  with  your  secretary, 
leave  Madrid,  bringing  with  you  the 
archives  of  the  Legation." 

SPAIN    MAKES   AMENDS 

Fish  showed  his  moderation  and  good 
sense  in  taking  the  negotiations  out  of 
the  hands  of  Sickles,  who  was  altogether 
too  bumptious  a  person  to  be  entrusted 
with  a  delicate  situation  of  this  kind. 
However,  Sickles,  on  November  26th,  the 
Spanish  Government  not  having  immedi- 
ately acceded  to  his  demands — his  manner 
of  presenting  them  had  been  unnecessarily 
insulting — demanded  his  passports.  But 
Secretary  Fish  and  the  Spanish  Minister 
at  Washington  had  already  settled  the 
difficulty.  Spain  granted  all  our  demands 
without  reservation,  excepting  the  salute 
to  the  flag.  She  expressed  her  willingness 
to  give  this  salute  providing  an  investiga- 
tion should  disclose  that  the  flag  had  been 
insulted.  And  this  point  she  freely  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  Spanish  Minister  asserted 
that  the  yirginius  had  no  right  to  carry 
the  flag;  that  she  was  owned  by  Cubans, 
had  been  engaged  as  a  filibuster  for  several 
years,  and  that  her  American  papers  and 
registry  were  imperfect  and  fraudulent. 
If,  after  considering  all  the  evidence  Spain 
had  on  this  pc^nt,  the  United  States  still 
believed  that  the  Virginius  had  been  en- 
titled to  carry  the  flag,  then  Spain  expressed 
her  willingness  to  give  the  salute.  This 
proposition,  of  course,  was  entirely  fair 
and  President  Grant  accepted  it.  Spain 
had  no  difficulty  in  proving  the  case — 
indeed,  the  testimony  was  overwhelming. 
*'The  undersigned,"  wrote  Secretary  Fish 
to  the  Spanish  Minister  on  December 
22d,  *•  is  now  directed  by  the  President  to 
say  that  the  documents  transmitted  by 
Admiral  Polo  make  it  appear  to  the  satis- 
fBction  of  the  United  States  that  the 
/^/rf/mus  was  not  entitled  to  carry  the  flag 


of  the  United  States  and  was  carrying  it 
at  the  time  of  her  capture  without  right 
and  improperly,  and  that  orders  have  been 
given  to  the  naval  authorities  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba  that  the  salute  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  spontaneously  dis- 
pensed with  by  the  United  States." 

And  so  the  yirginius  case  ended,  much 
to  the  credit  of  American  diplomacy,  after 
less  than  a  month  of  negotiation. 

Secretary  Fish  also  scored  what,  up  to 
that  time,  was  probably  the  greatest  of 
American  diplomatic  successes,  the  jlla- 
banta  arbitration.  This  proceeding  not 
only  peacefully  settled  our  outstanding 
claims  against  England,  but  marked  an 
epoch  in  world  history  in  that  it  gave  arbi- 
tration a  formidable  standing  as  a  method 
of  settling  international  disputes.  After 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  England  had 
two  choices  in  her  relations  with  the  United 
States:  war  or  the  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  claims.  By  deciding  for  an 
amicable  adjustment  she  took  the  step 
that,  more  than  any  other  influence,  has 
made  war  unlikely  between  the  two 
English-speaking  races. 

THE  "ALABAMA"  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Probably  most  Americans  understand 
the  issues  involved;  indeed,  that  there 
should  have  been  any  dispute  at  all  over 
the  Alabama  now  strikes  us  as  absurd. 
England  permitted  an  English  shipbuilding 
firm  to  construct  a  cruiser  which,  even 
when  building,  was  widely  heralded  as  in- 
tended for  the  Confederate  States.  De- 
spite the  protest  of  the  American  Minister, 
Charies  Francis  Adams,  this  vessel  was 
allowed  to  go  to  sea.  She  was  armed  with 
English  guns,  operated  by  English  gunners, 
several  of  whom  belonged  to  the  English 
naval  reserve  and  were  drawing  pay  from 
the  English  navy.  The  Alabama  never 
entered  a  Confederate  port;  the  English 
press  hailed  every  Northern  vessel  which 
she  sunk  as  though  it  had  been  an  English 
victory;  Captain  Semmes,  about  the  only 
Southerner  who  had  any  relation  to  the 
ship,  was  regarded  as  an  English  hero;  and 
the  Alabama  constantly  supplied  and  .re- 
paired in  English  ports.  England,  that 
is,  became  the  naval  base  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.    English   shipbuilders   con* 
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stnicted  several  other  Confederate  cruisers 
which  worked  great  damage  on  American 
ships,  and  only  Mr.  Adams's  openly  ex- 
pressed threat  of  war  prevented  England 
from  equipping  ironclads  for  the  South's 
navy.  There  was  no  doubt,  even  fifty 
years  ago,  that  all  these  proceedings 
grossly  violated  international  law.  Eng- 
land tolerated  them  simply  because  her 
governing  classes  expected  the  Federal 
Government  to  lose  the  war,  and  thus  to  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  feebleness  that  would 
prevent  it  from  asserting  its  rights.  These 
same  governing  classes  even  took  pleasure 
in  accelerating  the  American  downfall. 
While  the  war  was  going  on,  the  United 
States  could  do  nothing,  for  an  English 
war  might  have  meant  the  success  of  the 
Southern  States.  As  soon  as  the  war 
ended,  however,  our  State  Department 
prepared  to  collect  its  bill. 

LOSS   OF    PROPERTY — NOT   OF    LIFE 

Since  the  Alabama  involved  the  loss  of 
property  and  not  of  life,  the  question  was 
one  for  deliberate  diplomatic  negotiation. 
I^rd  John  Russell,  Foreign  Minister  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  had  steadfastly  refused 
to  admit  that  the  United  States  had  any 
valid  claim,  but,  when  the  Union  cause 
triumphed,  official  England  quickly 
chan^  its  tune.  Perhaps  Charles  Sum- 
ner, then  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  exercised  the 
preponderant  influence  in  bringing  about 
this  change  of  heart.  Sumner,  before  the 
Alabama  started  on  its  devastating  cruise, 
had  generally  been  regarded  as  an  Anglo- 
maniac;  he  admired  England's  institutions, 
had  many  English  friends,  and  enjoyed  a 
high  position  in  the  best  English  society. 
But  the  Alabama  transformed  all  his  love 
for  England  into  the  intensest  hatred.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  he  played  an  important  part 
in  defeating  the  Johnson-Clarendon  treaty, 
the  first  attempt  made  to  settle  the 
Alabama  claims,  in  this  undoubtedly 
rendering  a  great  public  service.  Sumner 
had  his  own  plan  of  settlement,  the  first 
item  in  which  was  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  flag  from  the  North  American 
continent.  His  proposal  was  to  take 
Canada  9S   part   compensation   for  the 


Alabama  cruise.  At  that  time,  with  more 
than  a  million  hardy  troops  fresh  from  the 
Civil  War,  this  military  enterprise  would 
have  presented  no  great  difficulty.  A 
thirty-days'  campaign,  said  President 
Grant,  would  have  conquered  Canada. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
England,  in  the  treaty  of  Washington, 
agreed  upon  in  1871,  apologized  for  the 
Alabama.  "Her  Britannic  Majesty,"  this 
part  of  the  treaty  read,  "has  authorized 
her  High  Commissioners  and  Plenipo- 
tentiaries to  express,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
the  regret  felt  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment for  the  escape,  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances, of  the  Alabama  and  other 
vessels  from  British  ports,  and  for  the 
depredations  committed  by  those  vessels." 
The  treaty  then  laid  down  rules  for  the  arbi- 
tration which  practically  decided  the  case, 
before  the  tribunal  assembled,  in  favor  of 
the  United  States.  The  Geneva  Com- 
mission gave  the  United  States  $1 5,000,000 
in  settlement  of  all  outstanding  claims. 
This  award,  satisfactory  as  it  was  to  the 
United  States,  angered  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  Englishmen  and  contributed  to 
the  unpopularity  and  subsequent  fall  of  the 
Gladstone  Administration. 

THE    VENEZUELAN    BOUNDARY    DISPUTE 

Probably  the  most  amazing  victory  in 
our  diplomatic  annals  was  the  outcome 
of  the  Venezuelan  imbroglio  of  1896.  This 
proceeding  had  far  greater  importance 
than  the  mere  settlement  of  a  boundary 
dispute.  Those  familiar  only  with  the 
cordial  relations  which  have  existed  be- 
tween America  and  England  since  the 
Spanish  War  can  but  faintly  understand 
popular  feeling  even  twenty  years  ago. 
In  this  country,  the  generation  still  con- 
trolled affairs  which  remembered  England's 
hostility  toward  the  North  in  the  Civil 
War;  the  most  influential  newspapers  on 
both  sides  of  the  water  were  constantly 
abusing  each  other's  country;  and  there  is 
little  question  that  a  war  with  England 
would  have  been  wildly  popular  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  England's  Premier 
and  Foreign  Minister  twenty  years  ago, 
Lord  Salisbury,  always  maintained  a 
cynical  and  irritating  aUvtudft  vcv  VC\s 
correspondence  v*\lVv  o\xi  SX^X^\ic^tVroKoX  • 
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Since  the  Spanish  War,  practically  all 
European  nations  have  acquiesced  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  if  they  have  not  grace- 
fully accepted  it.  But,  twenty  years  ago, 
England,  which  now  claims  to  have  been  a 
co-author  of  that  principle,  commonly 
treated  it  with  disdain.  The  main  signifi- 
cance of  the  Venezuelan  dispute  concerns 
these  two  questions — American  relations 
with  England  and  the  recognition  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  The  remarkable  fact 
is  that  one  of  the  most  acrimonious  and 
critical  of  international  quarrels  should 
have  ended  in  something  almost  like 
friendship  between  the  two  countries. 
Again  England,  which  began  the  dispute 
by  sneering  at  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  finally 
took  a  position  which  practically  amounted 
to  recognizing  its  validity.  Seldom  has 
the  innate  good  sense  of  two  peoples  ever 
had  such  a  happy  outcome. 

We  owe  this  to  the  energetic  diplomacy 
of  G rover  Cleveland  and  his  Secretary  of 
State,  Richard  Olney.  These  men  sud- 
denly brought  England  to  her  senses  by  a 
bold  threat  of  war.  Mr.  Cleveland's 
critics  assailed  him  for  springing  this  issue 
out  of  a  clear  sky;  in  December,  1895, 
there  was  probably  no  practical  subject 
that  occupied  American  minds  less  than  a 
war  with  England.  A  study  of  the  case, 
however,  shows  that  Mr.  Cleveland  could 
have  accomplished  his  end  in  no  other  way, 
for  all  other  methods  had  been  tried.  For 
fifty  years  England  and  Venezuela  had 
been  quarreling  over  the  boundary  of  the 
South  American  Republic  and  the  adjoin- 
ing territory  of  British  Guiana;  for  more 
than  fifteen  years  the  United  States  had 
been  persuading  England  to  arbitrate. 
The  trouble  began  in  1841,  when  a  British 
engineer,  R.  11.  Schonburgk,  ran  his 
famous  boundary  line.  Venezuela  loudly 
protested  against  this  line  as  arbitrary  and 
unfair;  England  not  only  ignored  these 
protests  but  permitted  her  subjects  to 
settle  on  the  disputed  territory,  in  which 
valuable  mineral  deposits  were  subse- 
quently discovered. 

In  1874,  Venezuela  first  appealed  to  the 
United  States  for  support;  in  1880,  it  first 
proposed  arbitration.  From  this  time 
the  merits  of  the  boundary  dispute  ceased 
to  be  the  issue.    Our  Government  simply 


recognized  that  a  disagreement  undoubt- 
edly existed  and  took  the  position  that 
England  should  arbitrate.  But  our  re- 
peated requests  had  no  result.  In  1887, 
the  situation  between  Venezuela  and 
England  became  so  strained  that  diplo- 
matic relations  were  severed — a  condition 
that  existed  in  1893,  when  Mr.  Cleveland 
became  President. 

Cleveland's  ultimatum  to  England 

Frankly,  the  American  people,  in  De- 
cember, 1895,  cared  little  about  Venezuela 
and  only  vaguely  realized  that  a  boundary 
dispute  existed.  The  flaring  headlines 
that  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
1 8th,  therefore,  had  all  the  value  of  a 
dramatic  surprise.  We  then  learned  that 
President  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Olney  had 
been  urging  Lord  Salisbury  to  arbitrate 
the  Venezuelan  boundary  and  that  his 
Lordship  had  refused,  in  terms  not  over- 
polite.  Mr.  Cleveland,  therefore,  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  appointing  a 
commission  of  five  men,  who  were  to  study 
the  problem  exhaustively  and  fix  the 
boundary  line.  In  other  words,  since 
England  refused  to  arbitrate  this  matter, 
the  United  States  would  itself  settle  it. 
And  if  England  refused  to  accept  the  line 
thus  drawn?  In  that  event,  said  President 
Cleveland,  it  would  be  "the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  resist,  by  every  means  in 
its  power,  as  a  wilful  aggression  upon  its 
rights  and  interests,  the  appropriation  by 
Great  Britain  of  any  lands,  or  the  exercise 
of  governmental  jurisdiction  over  any 
territory  which,  after  investigation,  we 
have  determined  by  right  belongs  to 
Venezuela.  1  n  making  these  recommenda- 
tions 1  am  fully  alive  to  the  responsibility 
incurred  and  keenly  realize  all  the  conse- 
quences that  may  follow.  1  am,  neverthe- 
less, firm  in  my  conviction  that,  while  it  is  a 
grievous  thing  to  contemplate  the  two 
great  English-speaking  peoples  of  the 
world  as  being  otherwise  than  friendly 
competitors  in  the  onward  march  of  civili- 
zation and  strenuous  and  worthy  rivals  in 
all  the  arts  of  peace,  there  is  no  calamity 
which  a  great  nation  can  invite  which 
equals  that  which  follows  a  supine  sub- 
mission to  wrong  and  injustice  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  national  self-respect  and 
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,  beneath  which  are  shielded  a 
5*5  safety  and  greatness." 
other  words,  accept  the  boundary 
^ich  the  United  States  proposes  to 
or  fight — that  was  Cleveland's  ulti- 
Ti  to  England. 

CORRESPONDENCE   WITH    ENGLAND 

t  President  also  submitted  Mr.  01- 
correspondence  with  Lord  Salisbury. 
Mney's  letter  put  forward  the  Monroe 
ine  as  the  reason  why  England  should 
ate.  "The  United  States  is  practi- 
sovereign  on  this  continent,"  wrote 
Mney,  "and  its  fiat  is  law  upon  the 
:ts  to  which  it  confines  its  interposi- 
Why.*^  It  is  not  because  of  the 
friendship  or  good-will  felt  for  it; 
oC  simply  by  reason  of  its  high  char- 
as  a  civilized  state;  nor  because 
m  and  justice  and  equity  are  the 
able  characteristics  of  the  dealings  of 
nited  States.  It  is  because,  in  addi- 
to  all  other  grounds,  its  infinite 
xes  combined  with  its  isolated  posi- 
ender  it  master  of  the  situation  and 
cally  invulnerable  as  against  any  and 
icr  Powers." 

t  Lord  Salisbury  had  not  accepted 
Imost  Prussian  assertion  of  blood  and 
The  Venezuelan  matter,  he  had 
'  replied,  "is  a  controversy  with 
;  the  United  States  have  no  apparent 
cai  concern.  .  .  .  The  disputed 
er  of  Venezuela  has  nothing  to  do 
any  of  the  questions  dealt  with  by 
lent  Monroe."  And  Lord  Salisbury 
ed  a  special  letter  to  the  Monroe 
ine,  discussing  it  in  terms  which,  to 
lean  readers,  seemed  sarcastic  and 
ive.  "  It  must  always  be  mentioned 
Tspect,"  he  said,  "  on  account  of  the 
gittshed  statesman  to  whom  it  is  due 
he  great  nations  who  have  generally 
ed  it.  But  international  law  is 
ed  on  the  general  consent  of  nations; 
o  statesman,  however  eminent,  and 
tion,  however  powerful,  are  compe- 
3  insert  into  the  code  of  international 
novel  principle  which  was  never 
lized  before,  and  which  has  not  since 
iccepted  by  the  Government  of  any 
country." 
t  publication  of  President  Qeveland's 
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message  and  this  correspondence  caused  a 
panic  in  Wall  Street.  In  most  minds,  it 
made  war  inevitable,  for  that  a  proud  and 
powerful  empire  would  submit  to  such  a 
challenge  seemed  impossible.  Congress 
authorized  the  commission,  which,  as  ap- 
pointed, commanded  great  respect  because 
of  its  high  character.  This  commission 
industriously  set  to  work — but  it  never 
reported.  Long  before  it  finished  its 
labors,  the  unbelievable  happened — Eng- 
land accepted  the  American  position  and 
announced  its  willingness  to  arbitrate. 
Its  action,  of  course,  was  a  complete  diplo- 
matic backdown,  and  the  American  press, 
in  hailing  Cleveland's  great  victory, 
showed  its  most  offensive  side,  one  New 
England  newspaper  heading  the  news  with 
the  delicate  caption:  "Victoria  Crawls." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  England's  action 
represented  the  best  sense  and  intelli- 
gence of  both  countries.  Her  statesmen 
simply  saw  that  they  had  made  a  mistake 
in  refusing  to  arbitrate,  and  they  were 
big  enough  to  acknowledge  it.  Their 
action,  far  from  injuring  England's  prestige 
in  the  United  States,  greatly  enhanced  it. 
It  laid  the  foundation  for  the  better  rela- 
tions that  have  since  existed  and  largely 
explains  the  fact  that  American  sympathy, 
at  this  time,  is  so  generally  in  favor  of  the 
Allies.  And  the  whole  episode  ended  in  a 
way  entirely  satisfactory  to  England,  for 
the  arbitration  tribunal  decided  that,  in 
the  main,  her  contentions  as  to  the  bound- 
ary were  right  and  Venezuela's  wrong. 
Venezuela  received  a  small  piece  of  the 
disputed  territory,  but  England  got  the 
larger  share.  President  Cleveland  and 
Lord  Salisbury  had  a  love  feast  in  the  shape 
of  a  general  arbitration  treaty,  which  they 
drew  up  as  a  means  of  settling  all  future 
disputes  between  the  two  countries — a 
work  which  the  Senate  destroyed  by  re- 
fusing to  ratify  it. 

Another  important  diplomatic  crisis, 
also  involving  Venezuela  and  also  involving 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  followed  a  few  years 
after  the  boundary  settlement.  Again 
prompt  and  energetic  action  saved  the 
situation  for  the  United  States.  Germany 
precipitated  this  crisis  and  certain  crucial 
details  concerning  it  have  been  printed,  for 
the  first  time,  in   Mr.  William   Roscoc 
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Thayer's  recently  published  "Life  of 
John  Hay."  The  story,  as  related  by 
Mr.  Thayer,  illustrates  the  value  of 
energetic  action,  especially  when  the  merits 
of  the  dispute  are  on  one's  side. 

GERMANY  TESTS  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

Our  present  knowledge  of  Germany's 
psychology  and  diplomatic  methods  give 
the  proper  historic  perspective  upon  the 
Venezuelan  episode  of  1902.  In  191 1, 
Germany  precipitated  a  Moroccan  crisis  by 
brusquely  sending  the  Panther  to  Agadir. 
We  now  understand  the  Kaiser's  motive; 
it  was  to  "test"  the  Triple  Entente,  to 
learn  if  the  British-French-Russian  com- 
bination would  hold  together  on  a  threat  of 
war.  The  Kaiser  learned  that  the  Entente 
would  hold,  hence  there  was  no  war — not 
at  that  time.  Similarly,  his  intervention 
in  Venezuela,  in  1901-02,  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  "test"  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
America  had  thrown  the  gauntlet  down  to 
England,  it  was  true,  in  1895,  but  would 
it  dare  challenge  the  aggression  of  the 
great  German  Empire?  The  Kaiser,  says 
Mr.  Thayer,  had  already  attempted  to 
secure  a  naval  base  on  the  Santa  Mar- 
garita Islands  and  had  been  negotiating 
for  two  harbors  "for  his  personal  use"  off 
l^wer  California.  His  ultimate  aim  was 
lower  Brazil,  which  already  had  large 
German  colonies.  Only  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine stood  in  the  way  of  this  ambition. 
Venezuela  presented  a  tempting  field  for 
testing  this  Doctrine,  as  its  unsettled  state 
always  furnished  an  excuse  for  a  quarrel. 
Venezuela  owed  large  sums  to  Germany, 
England,  Italy,  France,  and  other  Euro- 
pean Powers,  which  she  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  pay.  Germany  persuaded  England 
to  join  her  in  a  biil-collectin.n  expedition, 
and  started  the  famous  **  pacific  blockade." 
After  a  few  months  it  became  evident  that 
Germany  intended  more  than  this.  Eng- 
land and  ltal\  announced  their  willingness 
to  settle  the  matter  by  arbitration,  but 
Ciermany  held  out  for  severer  methixls, 
proposing  to  land  tn^)ps  and  '*  temporarily  " 
occupy  parts  of  the  country.  Here  was 
the  "test"  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

I  tell  the  rest  of  the  story  in  Mr. 
'I'hayer's  words: 

One  day.  when  the  crisis  was  at  its  height. 


President  Roosevelt  summoned  to  the  White 
House  Doctor  Holleben,  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor, and  told  him  that  unless  Germany  con- 
sented to  arbitrate,  the  American  squadron 
under  Admiral  Dewey  would  be  given  orders, 
by  noon  ten  days  later,  to  proceed  to  the  Vene- 
zuelan coast  and  prevent  any  taking  possession 
of  Venezuelan  territory.  Doctor  Holleben 
began  to  protest  that  his  Imperial  master,  hav- 
ing once  refused  to  arbitrate,  could  not  change 
his  mind.  The  President  said  that  he  was  not 
arguing  the  question,  because  arguments  had 
already  been  gone  over  until  no  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  by  repeating  them;  he  was 
simply  giving  information  which  the  Ambassa- 
dor might  think  it  important  to  transmit  to 
Berlin.  A  week  passed  in  silence.  Then 
Doctor  Holleben  again  called  on  the  President, 
but  said  nothing  of  the  Venezuelan  matter. 
When  he  rose  to  go,  the  President  asked  him 
about  it,  and  when  he  stated  that  he  had  re- 
ceived nothing  from  his  Government,  the 
President  informed  him  in  substance  that,  in 
view  of  this  fact.  Admiral  Dewey  would  be 
instructed  to  sail  a  day  earlier  than  the  day  he, 
the  President,  had  originally  mentioned.  Much 
perturbed,  the  Ambassador  protested;  the 
President  informed  him  that  not  a  stroke  of  the 
pen  had  been  put  on  paper;  that  if  the  Emperor 
would  agree  to  arbitrate,  he,  the  President, 
would  heartily  praise  him  for  such  action,  and 
would  treat  it  as  taken  on  German  initiative; 
but  that  within  forty-eight  hours  there  must  be 
an  offer  to  arbitrate  or  Dewey  would  sail  with 
the  orders  indicated.  Within  thirty-six  hours 
Doctor  Holleben  returned  to  the  White  House 
and  announced  to  President  Roosevelt  that  a 
despatch  had  just  come  from  Berlin,  saying 
that  the  Kaiser  would  arbitrate.  Neither 
Admiral  Dewey  (who  with  an  American  fleet 
was  then  manoeuvering  in  the  West  Indies)  nor 
any  one  else  knew  of  the  step  that  was  to  be 
taken;  the  naval  authorities  were  merely  re- 
quired to  be  in  readiness,  but  were  not  told 
what  for. 

That  is,  Germany  had  tested  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and  discovered  that  it  held. 
She  deferred  her  ambitions  for  expansion 
in  South  .America  and  began  to  seek  "a 
place  in  the  sun"  elsewhere. 

Certainly  our  diplomatic  history,  at 
least  since  the  Civil  War,  shows  that  a 
manly  assertion  of  American  rights  has 
never  had  disastrous  consequences  for 
this  country.  We  have  won  what  we 
started  out  to  win  and  have  won  it  with- 
out being  compelled  to  gp  to  war. 
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HE  BRITISH  CONTROL  OF  EGYPT 

[T   HAS    BEEN   MADE    SECURE  BY  A  SYSTEM  OF  BENEVOLENTLY  DESPOTIC  RULE,  THE 
MEORY  OF  WHICH  SEEMS  TO  BE  TO  AVOID  DIRECT  ISSUES,  TO  SHUN   ARROGANCE 
AND    DISCRIMINATION    IN    FAVOR    OF    HOME   TRADERS,    TO   KEEP  ALOOF 
FROM  THE  NATIVE   EGYPTIANS,   AND  TO  TOLERATE   THEIR   IN- 
SOLENCE   BUT    TO    RETAIN    THEIR    RESPECT    BY   THE 
UNOBTRUSIVE  PRESENCE  OF  THE  BAYONET 


BY 

ARNO  DOSCH 


THE  great  Square' before  the  Ab- 
iin  Palace  in  Cairo,  the  residence 
dt  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  several  hun- 
ired  native  soldiers  gathered  on  the 
19th  of  last  January.  They  had  a 
aint  to  make,  and,  following  the  im- 
rial  custom  of  the  East,  they  came 
son  to  make  it  to  their  ruler.  They 
orderly,  but  persistent;  they  felt  they 
just  complaint  and  they  intended  to 
t  heard. 

situation  was  a  bit  tense  in  itself:  it 
so  little  to  start  a  riot  among  orien- 
>ple.  As  1  stood  on  the  edge  of  Ab- 
|uare  and  watched  the  mutineers,  1 
red  what  part  they  might  play  with 
trifling  complaint  in  the  destiny  of 
s.  I  suspected  they  would  play 
and  that  is  the  burden  of  the  story 
British  control  over  Egypt. 
se  soldiers  were  reservists  who  had 

their  five  years  in  the  Egyptian 
and  had  been  recently  recalled  to 
in  protecting  Egypt  from  invasion. 
rcr,  they  were  not  given  arms  but 
ailed  upon  to  tend  camels.  To  this 
objected,  partly  because  they  felt 
as  soldiers,  they  should  have  the 
r  of  carrying  arms,  partly  because 
eers  who  were  doing  the  same  work 
eceiving  seven  piasters  a  day  while 
'ere  receiving  only  their  army  pay  of 
asters.    They  happened  to  be  sta- 

only  a  few  miles  out  of  Cairo,  so 
acked  their  belongings  one  morning 
t  in  a  body  for  the  Sultan's  palace. 
y  might  have  been  fired  upon  and 

back,     it  would  probably  happen 

Euix>pean  regiment  that  disobeyed 
But,  though  they  passed  down  a 


road  bordered  by  many  thousand  British 
soldiers,  they  were  allowed  to  come  right 
into  Cairo  without  being  stopped.  Merely 
the  mounted  native  police  of  Cairo  were 
ordered  out  to  escort  them.  However,  they 
gave  the  police  the  slip  and  suddenly  ap- 
peared, a  motley  army,  with  bundles  on 
their  backs,  before  the  palace  gate. 

That  afternoon  and  the  next  morning  1 
saw  the  best  and  the  worst  of  the  British 
control  over  Egypt.  The  only  action  of 
the  police  on  the  first  afternoon  was  to 
close  the  streets  leading  off  the  Square  to 
prevent  the  gathering  of  a  crowd.  The 
rebellious  reservists  were  listened  to.  The 
Prime  Minister  came  out  of  the  palace 
to  talk  to  them.  An  hour  passed  in  useless 
harangue.  Two  passed.  The  reservists 
were  holding  their  ground.  It  was  agreed 
they  need  not  return  to  the  camel  camp 
pending  a  discussion  of  their  rights,  but 
meanwhile  they  had  been  talking  them- 
selves into  a  state  of  excitement.  Time 
had  come  for  action,  and  the  native  police, 
under  the  command  of  their  chief.  Colonel 
Harvey,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  Black 
Watch  and  known  throughout  Egypt  as 
Harvey  Pasha,  stopped  all  the  street  cars 
passing  in  an  adjoining  thoroughfare, 
loaded  in  the  mutineers,  and  took  them 
off  to  barracks. 

The  next  morning  some  of  them  gathered 
before  the  palace  again,  accompanied  by 
other  Egyptians  whose  sympathies  they 
had  worked  upon  overnight.  They  were 
carrying  nabouts,  long  staves  of  ancient 
origin,  and  were  much  more  unruly.  Still 
the  police  let  them  have  their  way  and, 
rather  than  complicate  matters  by  making 
arrests,  finally  withdrew  at  noon,  leaving 
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the  reservists  to  air  their  grievance  to 
the  empty  sky  or  to  the  stolid  Nubian 
guards  who  sat  their  horses  like  statues 
during  the  whole  affair. 

But  the  police  had  no  sooner  withdrawn 
than  twenty  luckless  mounted  English 
yeomen,  part  of  a  command  ordered  to  be 
handy  to  the  Square  but  to  remain  outside, 
crossed  the  foot  of  the  Square.  The  re- 
servists, who  had  begun  to  feel  rather  flat, 
felt  they  could  save  their  dignity  by 
swooping  down  upon  the  yeoman.  They 
surrounded  the  yeomen  in  no  time,  ges- 
ticulating with  their  nabouis  and  screaming 
as  the  Egyptians  scream  about  all  things. 
The  yeomen  felt  they  were  attacked  and 
fired.  That  started  real  trouble  for  the 
moment,  and  one  yeoman  caught  in  a 
comer  had  to  empty  his  revolver  into  the 
crowd  to  get  away.  Altogether  the  Square 
was  filled  with  what  1  could  not  help  feel- 
ing was  absurd,  unnecessary  excitement 
brought  on  by  stupidity.  That  there  were 
eight  seriously  wounded  men  on  the  ground 
only  aggravated  the  stupidity  of  it. 

THE   BRITISH  METHOD  OF  EMPIRE  BUILDING 

Officers  I  knew  who  were  there  looking 
on,  officers  who  had  not  seen  the  affair, 
English  members  of  the  civil  government 
all  openly  condemned  the  shooting,  re- 
garding it  as  a  silly  mistake.  That  was 
what  interested  me  most.  They  did  not 
accept  the  accomplished  fact  in  silence, 
as  the  Egyptians  did.  They  sympathized 
with  the  reservists  and  condemned  the 
yeomen  in  unmeasured  terms.  1  was  not 
prepared  for  this  attitude  of  mind,  but  1 
found  it  enlightening.  It  showed  me  how 
the  British  make  a  success  of  empire 
building  by  avoiding  issues,  and  how,  at 
the  same  time,  stupidity  has  marked  the 
Empire's  history  with  tragic  spots.  For- 
tunately this  was  not  an  afl'air  of  great 
moment.  The  civilian  English  hardly 
talked  about  it,  but  oflicially  it  created  a 
stir.  It  would  not  do  to  have  that  kind 
of  thing  in  Egypt. 

At  the  time  this  happened,  there  was  so 
large  a  force  of  British  soldiers  in  Egypt 
that  the  native  population  could  not  have 
resisted  if  it  had  so  desired.  But  that  was 
not  the  point.  That  incident  showed  me 
a  good  deal  about  the  British  method  of 


control.  They  do  not  want  to  rule  by 
force,  or  even  the  show  of  force,  and  they 
are  evidently  willing  to  go  to  great  lengths 
to  avoid  using  force. 

One  needs  but  to  walk  about  Cairo  to 
see  the  workings  of  British  control.  In 
the  very  centre  of  the  city,  surrounded  by 
wealth  and  squalor  in  picturesque  con- 
trast, is  the  magnificent  palace  of  the 
Sultan.  He  lives  in  regal  state  and  every- 
thing from  the  smart  guard  of  tall  Nubians 
to  the  elegant  French  limousines  in  which 
the  ladies  of  the  palace  take  the  air  exhales 
his  splendor. 

Turning  from  the  palace  and  passing 
through  that  part  of  Cairo  where  the 
veneer  of  European  civilization  lies  thick- 
est, you  arrive,  after  a  mile  or  so,  before  a 
handsome  residence  of  simple  but  digni- 
fied outline  with  a  British  Tommy  before 
the  gate.  It  is  the  British  Residency, 
the  house  of  the  High  Commissioner,  Sir 
Henry  McMahon. 

When  1  first  called  at  the  Residency,  I 
was  ushered  into  a  large  waiting  room  of 
dignified  proportions,  and,  even  in  the 
few  moments  1  was  there,  the  impression  of 
the  room  sank  into  me.  It  was  expen- 
sively simple.  The  colors  were  subdued. 
On  the  backs  of  the  chairs  were  the  British 
crown  and  the  regal  initials.  At  the  end 
of  the  hall,  the  one  striking  thing  in  the 
room,  was  a  portrait  of  King  George  V. 

The  effect  of  the  room  was  so  intensely 
English  it  could  not  escape  you.  But  by 
the  time  1  was  conscious  of  it,  my  eye  was 
attracted  by  the  broad  French  windows 
slightly  raised  above  a  garden  of  oriental 
shrubs  and  flowers,  handled  formally  as  an 
English  gardener  would  do  it,  leaving  an 
avenue  through  which  1  could  see  the 
Nile  flowing  past  the  foot  of  the  garden 
and  the  fringe  of  palms  beyond. 

1  could  not  help  wondering  whether 
this  was  not  staged,  designed  to  give 
visiting  Egyptian  officials  a  feeling  of  the 
cool  strength  of  the  British  Empire. 

SIR    HENRY    McMAHON 

The  personality  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, the  first  to  hold  that  office  in  Egypt, 
fits  perfectly  into  the  picture.  His  man- 
ner is  cool  and  deliberate,  but  his  is  not  the 
deliberation  that  comes  from  conscious- 
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ness  of  power.  His  calmness  is  not  due 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  British 
soldiers  in  Egypt.  1  soon  discovered  that 
if  his  manner  was  deliberate  his  mind  is 
active  and  open.  1  can  hardly  express 
my  impression  of  his  mentality  better  than 
by  saying  I  was  not  with  him  five  minutes 
before  I  felt  1  could  say  without  reserva- 
tion what  came  into  my  mind.  1  found 
in  him  that  tolerance  of  honest  opinion 
characteristic  of  statesmen.  He  spoke 
to  me  frankly  of  many  things,  but,  as  1 
left,  he  contrived  to  send  with  me  a  thought 
he  did  not  implant  by  accident.  When 
1  tried  to  sum  up  in  my  mind  the  things 
he  had  said,  the  first  thing  that  occurred 
to  me  was  that  he  had  expressed  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  character  and  abilities 
of  the  Sultan. 

THE   SULTAN   OF   EGYPT 

Several  days  later  the  Sultan  granted 
me  an  interview;  at  least  that  is  what  1 
expected.  1  really  had  an  audience  in 
which  1  was  questioned  keenly  about  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  Europe  and 
America.  1  had  prepared  questions  in 
advance,  of  course,  and  1  was  under  the 
impression  at  the  time  that  he  had  an- 
swered them,  but  when  1  tried  to  pick  out 
the  salient  points  afterward,  I  found  1 
had  hardly  any  more  to  put  down  than 
that  he  was  quite  happy,  that  Egypt  was 
happy,  or  ought-  to  be,  and  that  he  enter- 
tained a  very  complimentary  opinion 
of  the  character  and  abilities  of  the  High 
Commissioner. 

TTiese  two  men  can  govern  Egypt  only 
by  a  system  of  mutual  respect,  and  both 
are  clever  enough  to  realize  it.  Fortu- 
nately, in  this  case  this  has  cost  no  effort, 
for  it  is  evident  that  each  regards  the 
other  with  not  only  mutual  respect  but 
with  affection.  There  is  no  question 
where  the  power  lies,  especially  since  the 
protectorate  has  been  declared.  The  Brit- 
ish are  in  a  position  to  do  what  they  like 
with  Egypt,  but  evidently  what  they  wish 
is  simply  to  keep  Egypt  contented. 

1  tried  to  discover  any  trace  of  discon- 
tent in  the  Sultan,  but  if  he  feels  he  is 
an  English-made  potentate  he  is  able  to 
hide  it  from  prying  eyes.  I  did  not  find 
the  Sultan  at  all  whiat  1  expected.    Know- 


ing that  he  was  the  son  of  the  regal  Is- 
mail Pasha,  the  Khedive  who  both  made 
and  ruined  modem  Egypt,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Muhammed  Ali,  the  Albanian  ad- 
venturer who  founded  the  Khediviate  in 
Egypt,  1  was  not  prepared  to  meet  a  man 
whose  dominant  characteristic  is  a  spirit- 
ual intellectualism.  He  wanted  to  talk 
chiefly  about  the  uplifting  of  Egyptian 
women,  and,  as  he  talked,  he  was  emotion- 
ally moved.  He  turned  also  to  Islam 
and  tried  to  make  me  understand  the  sen- 
timents of  fraternity  and  democracy  that 
underlie  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  He 
spoke  of  politics,  too,  and  did  not  mind 
being  pinned  down  to  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  British  rule.  He  found  it, 
he  said,  firm,  but  liberal.  But  when  1 
questioned  him  about  the  future  of  Egypt 
he  smiled  and  said,  "But  that  is  politics, 
and  1  am  no  prophet." 

FOR  A   UNITED   ISLAM 

Except  for  the  fact  that  there  are  Eng- 
lishmen as  directing  heads  of  all  civil 
departments  in  Egypt,  the  interior  gov- 
ernment is  left  to  the  Sultan  and  his  min- 
isters. He  is  ruler  of  the  Egyptians;  but 
when  it  comes  to  Egypt's  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  the  power  lies  where 
the  arms  lie,  in  British  hands.  This 
was  a  point  1  approached  cautiously  in 
interviewing  the  Sultan,  but  my  caution 
was  wasted. 

"  The  power  of  empire  has  passed  west- 
ward hundreds  of  years  ago,"  he  said  in 
answer  to  an  indirect  question.  "The 
movement  is  too  vast. to  combat.  So  we 
in  the  East  can  hope  only  for  a  union  of 
the  Islamic  countries,  and  that  is  more  a 
matter  of  religion  than  of  politics." 

The  interview,  incidentally,  was  in 
French.  The  Sultan  does  not  speak 
English.  The  prevalence  of  the  French 
language  and  French  customs  brings  out 
in  higher  relief  the  whole  story  of  British 
control.  You  see  it  in  everything,  and  it 
gives  a  sharp  defining  line  by  which  you 
can  see  the  British  Empire  in  the  making. 
The  protectorate  is  so  new  that  even  the 
British  officials  watch  its  workings  as  if 
it  were  an  act  in  a  drama.  The  effort  is 
obviously  to  make  the  protectorate  as 
palatable  as  possible  for  the  Egyptiaxv^. 
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For  that  matter  England  has  always  had  a 
policy  in  Egypt  which  was  at  least  meant 
to  be  free  from  arrogance.  I  have  heard 
Englishmen  of  the  interior  trading  type 
complain  bitterly  that  they  had  been 
discriminated  against  by  their  own  Gov- 
ernment, while  traders  of  other  nations 
have  been  able,  under  the  international 
control  exercised  in  Egypt  for  thirty  years, 
to  do  what  they  liked.  Englishmen  have 
certainly  been  kept  under  close  watch. 
Those  who  would  not  behave  themselves 
have  been  packed  off  home.  England 
has  had  too  much  at  stake  in  Egypt  to  take 
any  chances.  It  has  given  interior  trading 
almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Greeks, 
and  when  the  war  began  more  than  70 
per  cent,  of  the  cheap  imports  of  Egypt 
used  by  the  natives  were  from  German 
manufacturers. 

WHY   ENGLAND  MADE   A   SULTAN 

Up  to  the  time  the  protectorate  was 
declared  England's  interest  in  Egypt  was 
largely  on  account  of  its  geographical 
position  commanding  the  gateway  to  the 
East.  Before  the  Sudan  was  conquered 
even  that  interest  flagged.  France  might 
have  taken  over  Egypt  twice,  and  it  was 
even  offered  to  Turkey.  But  this  was 
under  Gladstone,  when  the  British  Empire 
as  such  languished.  Following  the  South 
African  War  and  the  conquering  of  the 
Sudan,  England  became  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Egypt.  It  had  come  to  stay. 
The  protectorate  had  existed  in  fact  long 
before  it  was  proclaimed  by  law,  and  the 
political  issue  was  avoided  when  it  was 
proclaimed,  because  the  Khedive  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Constantinople  when  the 
waf  broke  out.  The  British  took  prompt 
advantage  of  this  lucky  accident  and,  as 
the  country  had  to  have  a  ruler,  made  a 
Sultan,  free  from  Turkish  control,  of  the 
Khedive's  uncle.  He  was  chosen  because 
he  was  friendly  to  British  rule. 

"We  might  have  annexed  Egypt,"  said 
a  high  British  official  whom  I  am  not 
privileged  to  quote  by  name.  "  It  would 
hardly  have  been  noticed  in  the  greater 
events  of  the  war,  and  as  it  was  our  duty 
to  protect  Egypt  against  the  Turks,  we 
had  a  right  to  do  so.  But  I  am  glad  we 
did  not.    It  would  have  saddened  the 


whole  Eastern  world.  We  hope  to  smash 
Turkey's  power,  and  it  is  the  last  import- 
ant temporal  power  left  to  Islam,  except 
Afghanistan,  which  is  too  remote  to  play 
a  large  part  in  world  politics.  So,  by  merely 
declaring  a  protectorate  over  Egypt,  we 
have  freed  the  country  from  Turkish 
influence,  and  Egypt,  under  its  own  Sul- 
tan, has  become  a  great  Mohammedan 
temporal  power.  Mussulmans  do  not  feel 
we  mean  to  crush  them.  In  fact,  we  have 
no  such  purpose.  We  hope  merely  to 
shift  the  temporal  power  to  Egypt,  the 
old  geographical  centre  of  the  Moham- 
medan races." 

The  larger  political  aspect  dominates. 
The  British  can  afford  to  be  tolerant,  and 
they  permit  many  things  to  go  on  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  weakness  if  it 
were  not  for  the  big  armies  camped  over 
hundreds  of  square  miles.  The  noses  of 
Egyptians  are  not  snubbed  up  close  to 
the  hitching-post.  They  do  pretty  much 
what  they  like.  Once  recently  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  enlist  the  younger 
fellahin  in  a  volunteer  army  corps,  and, 
for  convenience,  the  enlisting  took  place 
in  the  public  markets.  At  one  town  two 
hundred  had  given  in  their  names  and 
were  officially  recruited,  when  the  report 
was  spread  among  them  that  they  were  to 
be  sent  away  from  Egypt.  At  once  the 
two  hundred  bolted,  literally  dashed 
through  the  market,  upsetting  produce 
baskets,  smashing  eggs,  stampeding 
donkeys  and  camels,  and  bowling  over 
women  carrying  huge  loads  on  their  heads. 
Many  people  were  hurt  and  the  recruits 
might  readily  have  been  punished.  In- 
stead, a  mere  statement  was  issued  denying 
the  rumor  and  inviting  the  recruits  to 
return.  Hardly  any  came,  and  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  follow  up  the  others. 

"  A   SHOW  OF    FORCE — AND   ITS    EFFECT 

The  British  can  afford  to  be  easy-going: 
their  power  is  so  obvious.  But  at  the 
beginning  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  show 
of  force,  and  the  first  25,000  men  landed 
in  Egypt  after  the  beginning  of  the  war 
were  paraded  before  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
They  passed,  horse,  foot,  artillery,  and 
supply  train,  through  the  native  quarters 
of  Cairo,  and  it  took  five  hours  for  them 
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The  rumbling  had  not  ceased 

:he  malcontents  knew  their  game 

There  is  no  place  where  power 

>ted  more  quickly  and  completely 

the  East. 

lUar  demonstration  of  power  was 
after    the    Abdin     Palace    affair. 

stirred  about  everywhere,  and 
i  was  found  to  drag  cannon  through 
which  had  not  seen  cannon  for 
It  had  the  subtle  psychological 
tended,  and  all  danger  of  an  out- 
as  averted. 

illy  the  native  power  in  Egypt  is 
sd,  but  Englishmen  as  a  race  re- 
oof.  They  regard  the  Egyptians 
LCkward  race,  and  treat  them  so 

The  effect  of  this  cuts  both  ways. 
d  Egyptians  and  the  officials  of 

descent  fret  under  the  implied 
It  the  fellahin  and  the  Arab  popula- 
the  towns  feel  only  the  sovereign 
nd  they  like  the  strong  hand  which 
:  prey  on  them. 

jLand's  secret  of  success 

lay  recently  1  fell  into  a  casual 
ttion  with  a  British  officer  on  a 
[T  in  Cairo,  and  he  pointed  a  moral 
s  attitude. 

are  successful  with  native  peoples 

we  remain  aloof.    They  feel  our 

ind  our  aloofness  makes  us  seem 

nwerful  yet.    They  also  know  we 

treat  them  fairly  and  prevent  op- 

.    That   is  why  we  can  govern 

s  like  India  and  Egypt.    We  do 

e  our  customs  on  them,  and  we 

wish  to  adopt  theirs.    The  French 

successful  because  they  mix.  They 

remain  aloof.    Their  democracy 

Mind  you,  I  admire  the  dem- 

4  the  French.    Nothing  that  you 

ivc  can  compare  to  the  democracy 

"rench,  but  it  is  fatal  to  empire. 

Cairo.    What  there  is  European 

is  French,  French  signs,  French 

» the  universal  language  is  French. 

dy  heard  English  here  before  the 

here  are  now  a  hundred  schools 

French  to  half  a  dozen  teaching 

But  who  IS  governing  Egypt? 

French.    We,  who  have  made  no 

Ml  on  the  daily  life  of  Egypt  ex- 


cept indirectly  through  public  works,  we 
are  governing  Egypt." 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  in  operation 
the  contradiction  between  the  British 
official  and  the  actual  British  attitude. 
Egypt  has  really  been  in  the  palm  of 
England's  hand  since  the  burning  of 
Alexandria  in  1882,  when  Tewfik  Pasha, 
the  Khedive,  drove  to  the  British  garri- 
son and  placed  his  person  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  commander.  The 
battle  that  followed  at  Tell-el-Kebir  and 
the  surrender  of  the  Citadel  at  Cairo 
merely  established  the  power.  England 
could  have  done  what  it  liked  with  Egypt 
at  any  time  since,  but,  instead,  it  has 
permitted  its  influence  to  be  buffeted 
about.  Nominally  all  the  Powers,  through 
their  diplomatic  agents,  have  had  a  hand 
in  Egyptian  affairs  and  they  have  not 
failed  to  assert  themselves.  When  Kitch- 
ener first  came  to  Egypt  he  had  no  more 
legal  power  than  any  one  of  seventeen 
consuls,  and,  being  the  last,  he  was  made 
to  feel  his  place. 

Under  the  Capitulations,  framed  when 
the  Controllers  assumed  charge  of  Egyp- 
tian affairs  in  1879,  subjects  and  citizens 
of  foreign  countries  in  Egypt  are  respon- 
sible only  to  their  own  governments. 
This  has  made  of  Egypt  the  happy  hunt- 
ing ground  of  international  adventurers. 
Before  the  war,  law  frequently  went  for 
naught,  and  the  English  endured  this 
state  of  affairs  because  they  felt  it  to  be 
good  policy  not  to  raise  the  issue.  But 
British  officials  have  welcomed  martial 
law.  One  said  to  me,  "We  can  actually 
police  this  country  now."  So  far  the 
status  of  the  Capitulations  has  not  been 
decided  upon.  Again  the  policy  of  the 
British  of  avoiding  embarrassing  issues. 
But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  power  of  the 
consuls  has  gone  for  good. 

LITTLE    DANGER   OF    REVOLUTION 

The  military  situation,  which  attracted 
me  to  Egypt,  I  found  to  be  the  least  im- 
portant. It  is  simple  and  is  not  subject 
to  much  change.  The  delta  of  the  Nile, 
inhabited  by  fellahin,  is  productive  of 
neither  good  military  nor  revolutionary 
material.  It  is  content  to  be  protected 
and  lorded  over  by  British  troops.     The 
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fighting  spirit  is  among  the  Bedouins  of 
the  desert,  particularly  the  Senussi  to  the 
west.  German  and  Turkish  influence  has 
been  exerted  among  them,  and  they  were 
led  to  believe  they  could  back  the  English 
to  the  seashore  as  they  did  with  the  Ital- 
ians in  Tripoli.  They  soon  found  they 
could  not  do  it,  as  the  British  troops  had 
garrisoned  the  oases,  and  were  in  Egypt  in 
such  large  numbers  as  to  make  a  desert 
attack  on  them  impossible.  The  Egyp- 
tian Government  has  also  assumed  an 
attitude  that  the  Senussi  are  not  really 
unfriendly,  and,  while  tribes  under  Senussi 
influence  have  fought  several  lively  desert 
battles  with  British  troops,  blame  has 
never  been  placed  on  the  Grand  Senussi, 
the  head  of  the  Jesuitical  religious  order  to 
which  they  all  belong,  and,  even  at  the 
time  of  these  minor  battles,  correspond- 
ence and  even  personal  communication 
with  him  has  continued  unbroken. 

THE    SUEZ   CANAL   SAFE 

The  only  other  military  danger  to  the 
quiet  of  Egypt  is  an  attack  on  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  my  observations  in  Egypt  lead 
me  to  the  belief  that  the  Canal  cannot  be 
successfully  attacked,  as  long  as  there 
are  anywhere  near  as  many  soldiers  in 
Egypt  as  at  present.  The  Canal  is  forti- 
fied for  a  long  distance  to  the  eastward, 
the  only  direction  from  which  an  attack 
can  come,  and,  as  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  Sea  form  the  ends  of  the  British 
lines,  it  is  impossible  to  turn  the  British 
flank.  That  leaves  the  only  military 
possibility  a  direct  attack  against  prepared 
defenses  close  to  the  base,  while  the  attack- 
ing party  must  bring  ammunition  and 
supplies,  notably  water,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  across  a  desert.  So  the 
military  advantages  are  all  in  favor  of 
the  British  and  will  probably  remain  so 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  The  Turks 
may  make  an  attack  even  before  this  is 
printed,  but  it  can  hardly  succeed,  and, 
if  made,  the  puri>ose  of  it  will  probably 
be  merely  a  show  of  force  for  political 
eff'ect  upon  the  desert  tribes. 


The  Sudan  has  played  so  large  a  part 
in  the  news  for  twenty  years,  one  naturally 
expects  it  to  be  an  important  element  in 
the  Egyptian  military  situation.  It  is. 
in  a  static  way.  It  is  absolutely  domin- 
ated by  the  British  Sirdar,  and  that  is 
the  whole  story. 

NATIONALISM   NOT  AN    ISSUE 

1  expected  to  find  in  Egypt  an  influen- 
tial nationalist  party,  but  it  hardly  exists, 
even  as  a  sentiment.  There  are  malcon- 
tents, many  of  them,  but  they  are  only  in 
a  few  instances  Egyptians.  They  arc  ci 
Turkish  blood  who  came  to  Egypt  under 
the  Khediviate.  They  talk  hotly  against 
the  English,  but,  sifted  down,  I  found  thdr 
complaint  to  be  chiefly  that  the  English 
treat  them  as  inferiors,  which  is  galling 
to  a  proud  race.  But  they  prefer  to  sub- 
mit to  it  rather  than  have  the  Turks 
again  to  rule  over  them. 

Nationalism  is  not  an  issue.  Feeling 
is  not  sufficiently  coherent,  and  the  people 
of  the  Delta  care  only  for  their  land  and 
cannot  be  moved  politically.  They  couU 
never  be  stirred  even  in  the  past  when  they 
were  mistreated,  unjustly  taxed,  and 
kicked  about.  Now  they  have  fair  treat- 
ment and  are  let  alone.  I  should  call 
them  the  most  hopeless  revolutionary 
material  1  have  ever  seen. 

But  the  British  control  is  not  absolute. 
The  other  European  Powers  still  have  a 
finger,  at  least,  on  Egypt.  France  has 
stuck  to  the  letter  of  the  Capitulations,  and 
has  still  a  considerable  influence.  It  is. 
in  fact,  a  bit  jealous  of  England's  influence 
in  the  land  which  Napoleon  said  shoukl 
always  be  French,  a  jealousy  that  has 
not  been  entirely  cured  by  the  war.  It 
has  done  nothing  to  embarrass  its  ally,  of 
course.  In  fact  it  has  been  of  real  assist- 
ance, but  is  not  prone  to  give  up  its  few 
remaining  prerogatives.  For  instance, 
when  1  finish  what  1  am  now  writing  in 
Alexandria,  1  shall,  on  account  of  the  un- 
certain condition  of  the  mails,  put  on  one 
copy  French  stamps  and  mail  it  in  the 
French  post  office  of  Alexandria. 


>MMON  SENSE  IN  BUYING  A  FARM 


tIENCES   WHICH   SHOW  HOW  MANY  MEN   LOSE  THEIR  BUSINESS   PERSPECTIVE    WHEN 
THE    LURE    OF    THE    COUNTRY    CATCHES    THEM — SOME   COMMON- 
SENSE,  FIRST-PRINCIPLE  RULES  OF  FARM  BUYING 

BY 
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V  ECENTLY  there  came  to  my 
M  notice  another  repetition  of  the 
^  old  story  portraying  the  experi- 
%  ences  of  a  man  who  had  been 
^^  persuaded  to  buy  a  pecan  and 
na  orange  grove  in  one  of  the  South- 
ites.  The  man  was  indignant — vio- 
indignant  when  he  found  out  that  he 
ccn  fleeced — that  (according  to  his 
lent)  the  Satsuma  orange  was  not 
table,  the  country  he  went  into  was 
gly,  without  telephones  or  congenial 
N>rs;  that  on  his  first  purchase,  a 
he  was  cheated,  and  because  of  end- 
imber  of  other  grievances. 
course  the  story  is  true — undoubt- 
tnie — but  in  buying  a  farm  the 
ry  dty  business  man  seems  to 
all  principles  of  business  and  be- 
a  fatuous  idealist.  He  forgets  the 
lets  of  life  and  dreams  dreams  of  the 
:  life,  the  freedom  of  the  farm,  the 
re  of  jumping  out  of  bed  every  morn- 
d  riding  out  over  his  domain,  a  free 
Hfho  has  at  last,  thank  Heaven, 
I  away  from  the  shackles  and  sordid- 
f  a  deskworm  life.  And  it  is  in  this 
of  mind  that  some  real  estate  man 
him.  Apples  in  Massachusetts  or 
ia»  irrigated  land  in  Arizona  or 
ina,  peaches  in  Georgia  or  North 
na,  oranges  and  pecans  in  Florida; 
tton  plantation,  the  truck  farm,  the 
ranch — any  one  of  these  in  the 
of  a  good  real  estate  man  can  be 
to  seem  more  worth  while  than  a 
I  the  Stock  Exchange  or  the  promise 
irp  in  the  Heavenly  choir.  The  joys 
there  are  joys  in  abundance — in  the 
»hip  of  a  farm,  an  orchard,  or  a 
in  the  free  feeling  of  room,  in  the 
It  of  clear  fresh  country  air  to  city- 
igs,  in  unbounded  health  are  easily 


portrayed  in  a  manner  to  make  Cicero 
ashamed  of  his  oratory.  And  then  if  the 
tired  business  man  doesn't  immediately 
lay  down  his  first  payment,  there  are  the 
stories — true  and  authenticated — of  so- 
and-so  who  has  just  made  a  fortune  raising 
apples  or  peaches  or  celery  or  what-not, 
only  three  miles  from  the  farm  which  is  for 
sale  for  a  song — really  being  given  away. 

It  is  irresistible,  the  call  of  the  soil,  to  the 
clerk  and  the  business  man  alike.  1  know, 
for  1  have  been  both  the  clerk  in  a  city 
office,  the  land  buyer  and  farmer,  and  the 
real  estate  man.  To-day,  you  or  any  man 
who  owns  a  farm  can  go  down  to  Wall 
Street,  into  any  club  in  New  York  or 
Chicago  or  Boston,  and  talk  farm  and  free- 
dom and  get  more  listeners  than  can  an 
authority  on  national  defense.  And  lis- 
teners become  buyers,  you  know. 

But  to  return  to  the  business  man  who 
buys.  If  it  were  a  pair  of  shoes,  he  would 
certainly  go  to  the  store  and  see  them  be- 
fore buying — not  only  because  he  wants 
them  to  fit  but  because  it  is  common  sense 
to  see  that  he  is  getting  his  money's  worth. 
If  he  were  buying  out  another  business,  he 
would  look  most  carefully  into  it  and  most 
likely  hire  an  expert  to  report  upon  it.  If 
he  were  even  buying  a  house  in  the  suburbs 
to  live  in,  he  would  go  out  to  investigate 
it.  But  when  he  buys  a  farm — and,  mind 
you,  in  many  cases  a  farm  on  the  proceeds  of 
which  he  not  only  intends  but  has  to  live — 
he  suddenly  becomes  unbalanced  mentally 
and  doesn't  investigate  at  all.  Hypno- 
tized by  the  wonderful  stories  he  has  been 
told  and  the  pictures  and  data  he  has  been 
shown,  he  wakes  up  one  morning  a  thous- 
and miles  away  in  a  strange  place  with  a 
deed  for  an  unknown  piece  or  parcel  of 
land  and  a  dazed  feeling  that  he  has  taken 
a  momentous  step.    He  has. 
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1  have  had  people  stop  me  when  I  have 
told  them  this  and  say  that  no  sensible  man 
can  do  such  a  thing.  1  can  cite  case  after 
case.  In  Florida  not  many  years  ago  a 
real  estate  organization  sold  farms  in  the 
Everglades,  and  sold  a  lot  of  them,  too,  to 
people  in  the  Northern  cities.  Parts  of  the 
Everglades  are  very  fertile,  but  upon  in- 
vestigation it  turned  out  that  the  cost  of 
clearing  these  particular  beautiful  farms 
was  ten  times  what  they  were  worth — 
along  with  a  number  of  other  insurmount- 
able drawbacks.  That  firm  was  dishonest. 
However,  there  are  sight-unseen  farm  real 
estate  organizations  that  are  honest  enough. 
One  that  1  know  of  in  the  South  bought  a 
tract  of  land  for  about  a  dollar  an  acre  and 
is  busy  to-day  selling  that  land  in  small 
farms  to  people  in  New  Jersey  for  $15 
an  acre.  It  is  good  land  which  will  grow 
cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  etc.,  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely undeveloped  and  will  remain  so  un- 
less some  of  these  absentee  landlords  open 
it  up  at  another  cost  of  $40  an  acre. 
Then  the  land  will  be  worth  all  they  have 
put  into  it. 

THE    NEED   OF    INVESTIGATION 

But  let  me  show  you  why  this  sight- 
unseen  buying  is  so  very,  very  foolish.  Here 
is  a  man  who  has  lived  in  the  city  all  his 
life  and  has  finally,  with  part  of  his  life's 
savings,  bought  a  farm  a  thousand  miles 
from  his  desk.  At  last  he  is  going  to  be 
free — free!  Now  admitting  that  he  has 
bought  a  good  farm ;  one  that  is  in  good  con- 
dition, in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  living  for  Mr.  Business 
Man  and  his  family:  has  Mr.  Business 
Man  thought  of  the  other  essentials  to 
farming  success?  Here  are  .the  questions 
that  first  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  thinking 
farmer  once  he  has  satisfied  himself  as  to 
the  desirability  of  the  land  and  houses: 
I.  Is  there  a  school  for  my  children  and  a 
church  near  by?  2.  What  kind  of  neigh- 
bors will  1  have?  3.  Is  the  country  health- 
ful— is  there  malaria,  etc.?  4.  What  kind 
of  transportation  facilities  will  I  have? 
5.  And,  if  he  is  an  up-to-date  farmer,  what 
kind  of  markets  and  where?  The  wrong 
answer  to  any  one  of  those  questions  may 
easily  ruin  any  farm  in  the  world. 

The  late  Dr.  Seaman  A.   Knapp,  who 


founded  the  Farm  Demonstration  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  once 
said  in  effect  that  there  is  not  a  piece  of 
land  in  the  United  States  that  cannot  be 
made  to  raise  some  marketable  crop.  So 
when  it  comes  to  just  finding  farm  land,  a 
prospective  farmer  has  forty-eight  states 
full  of  land  from  which  to  pick. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  1  was  riding 
through  a  section  of  country  which  had 
been  opened  up  into  beautiful  cotton  farms 
during  the  previous  decade.  Nearly  all 
the  settlers  had  come  from  the  mountains 
in  the  western  end  of  the  state,  and  they 
were  hard-working,  thrifty,  capable  farmers. 
As  1  rode  along  1  noticed  that  on  two 
of  the  farms  the  houses  w^re  closed 
and  the  fields  growing  up  in  weeds.  A 
little  farther  on  I  found  a  farmer  1  knew 
packing  his  household  furniture  on  his 
wagon  preparatory  to  leaving.  1  rode 
in  and  asked  him  where  he  was  moving  to. 

"Me  and  the  ol'  woman  was  kinder 
figurin'  on  movin'  back  up  home  (in  the 
mountains).  Hits  too  lonesome  down 
here  fer  her." 

"  Isn't  the  farming  all  right?"  I  asked. 

"  Best  1  ever  seed,"  was  his  answer,  "  but 
the  chillun  have  ter  walk  five  miles  ter 
school  and  church  is  eight  miles  away"— 
and  he  drove  off. 

It  did  not  take  long,  1  can  assure  you,  to 
see  that  a  school  and  a  church  were  put  in 
that  neighborhood — and  to-day,  two  years 
later,  instead  of  a  decreasing  population, 
there  are  twice  as  many  prosperous  farms 
there — and  Sam  and  his  wife  and  children 
have  returned  from  "up  home"  and  are 
living  happy  and  prosperous  in  the  very 
place  they  forsook  two  years  ago. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  HEALTHFUL  COUNTRY 

And  health  is  just  as  important.  Some 
of  the  best  farming  land  in  America  is 
unavailable  on  account  of  the  health  prob- 
lem. Millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent 
by  private  individuals,  companies,  rail- 
roads, states,  and  the  Federal  Government 
to  eradicate  disease  indigenous  to  certain 
localities  in  the  United  States.  Once  1 
had  occasion  to  spend  two  months  in  one 
of  the  lowland  towns  looking  at  land.  S>el- 
dom  have  1  ever  seen  more  beautiful  farms, 
and  the  people  of  the  town  outdid  them- 
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to  entertain  me.  Truck  land, 
xk  land,  alfalfa,  blue  grass — land  to 
my  farmer  envious.  And  nearly  all 
r  sale.  Why?  A  thousand  different 
s,  all  seemingly  good.  But  none  of 
the  real  reason.  1  asked  about 
.  The  mountains  of  Colorado  or 
iths  of  Germany  could  not  compare 
heir  country  for  real  health.  As  for 
a — there  never  was  a  case  in  the 
y.  Yet  every  time  1  entered  the 
tore  the  first  thing  that  caught  my 
as  a  pyramid  four  feet  high  of  a 
malaria  cure  in  big  yellow  boxes. 
Iiat  was  the  real  secret  of  why  land 
leap  and  most  of  it  was  for  sale. 
long  ago,  there  was  in  New  York  a 
^  sold  shares  in  a  great  apple  or- 
he  was  promoting  in  one  of  the  great 
sections  of  this  country.  One  of 
nospective  investors  had  the  fore- 
it  to  journey,  unknown  to  the  pro- 
down  to  the  land  of  the  new  com- 
There  was  no  question  that  the 
^s  all  the  promoter  said  it  was. 
I  wonderful  apple  country — but  it 
!ven  miles  over  an  almost  impassable 
'rem  the  nearest  railroad  station. 
f  the  company  ever  grew  any  apples 
!d  never  have  shipped  any,  for  the 
•  getting  them  to  the  station  would 
lore  than  eaten  up  the  profit. 

STUDY   THE   MARKETS 

n  another  point:  markets.  Take  a 
instance.  Around  every  centre  of 
tion  there  naturally  grows  a  truck 
g  community;  and  around  the  great 
astern  population  centre  of  the 
y  the  trucking  business  spreads  out  a 
nd  miles,  with  New  York  as  the 
of  a  series  of  concentric  arcs.  The 
rf  these  arcs  are  governed  by  two 
•rations:  the  number  of  hours  from 
ii^ork  and  the  season  of  the  year 
>ps  come  in.  Take  two  cases:  one 
lives  ten  hours  from  New  York, 
jring  the  season,  he  can  gather  his 
n  the  morning,  load  it  in  refrigerator 
the  afternoon,  and  have  it  delivered 


in  New  York  at  4  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
Another  farmer  lives  fifteen  hours  from 
New  York:  he  has  not  got  time  to  gather 
and  load  his  produce  on  the  same  day  as 
farmer  No.  i,  so  he  might  as  well  be 
twenty-four  as  five  hours  farther  away 
from  New  York.  This  is  just  a  simple  case 
— there  are  many  ramifications  of  it;  it  is 
worth  while  studying  markets. 

Mind  you,  I  am  not  decrying  farming. 
Farming  is  the  ideal  life.  But  I  am  trying 
to  show  you  the  great  mistakes  of  the  man 
who  was  indignant  about  the  farm  that  he 
bought.  After  all,  it  was  his  own  fault,  for 
he  did  not  take  the  ordinary  precautions 
of  a  good  business  man.  He  knew  nothing 
about  what  he  was  buying.  He  has  gone 
back  to  his  Northern  home  with  an  un- 
salable farm  on  his  hands.  If  he  had  spent 
10  per  cent,  of  the  money  he  has  lost  in 
either  personally  investigating  or  sending 
some  reliable  man  to  investigate  before 
buying  the  land  he  would  have  saved  both 
his  pocketbook  and  his  indignation. 

GOOD    RULES    FOR    FARM    BUYING 

When  buying  a  farm  remember  that 
farming  is  as  much  of  a  business  as  making 
bricks  is,  and  investigate  as  closely  as  if 
you  were  about  to  buy  a  business.  If  you 
satisfy  the  following  six  essential  rules,  you 
cannot  go  far  wrong: 

1.  Be  perfectly  certain  that  your  neigh- 
bors are  congenial,  for  farming  in  an  un- 
congenial neighborhood  is  impossible. 

2.  Locate  near  a  school  and  a  church — 
you  can  get  labor  easier  even  if  you  do  not 
use  them  yourself. 

3.  Be  sure  the  countr\'  is  healthful — and 
the  water  pure, 

4.  Look  well  into  the  transportation  fa- 
cilities; roads,  railroads,  and  rates. 

5.  Find  out  where  the  markets  are. 

6.  Then  buy  a  good  piece  of  farm  land. 
If  you  fulfil  these  six  conditions,  and 

there  are  plenty  of  such  places  in  the 
United  States — and  you  are  willing  to 
work,  really  work — you  will  find  health 
and  prosperity  and  abounding  happiness 
on  a  farm. 
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THE  Persian  question  is  twenty- 
five  centuries  old.  Cyrus  and 
Tissaphernes  have  been  dead 
twenty-three  hundred  years,  but 
theirs  is  a  modem  case.  For 
the  last  ten  years  foresighted  statesmen 
knew  that  Persia  would  become  an  essen- 
tial vortex  in  the  gigantic  whirlpool  of  any 
planetary  war.  During  the  movement  that 
1  have  called  "  The  Checkmate  of  Saloniki," 
their  previsions  were  confirmed  by  certain 
startling  events.  The  sense  of  these  events 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 

The  old  road  out  of  the  Babylonian  low- 
lands was,  in  401  B.  C,  when  the  famous 
Ten  Thousand  of  Xenophon  retreated 
after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  what  it  is 
to-day;  what  the  Russians  found  it  in  1915 
and  are  finding  it  at  this  hour;  and  what  it 
might  have  ceased  to  be  two  years  before 
the  Great  War,  if  only  Sir  Edward  Grey 
had  met  with  less  parliamentary  opposition 
from  certain  groups,  fearful  less  the  Russian 
project  of  the  Trans-Iranian  railroad  might 
bring  the  Cossack  to  the  gates  of  India. 
They  were  few  in  England  in  1912  who 
divined  that  the  solider  the  cooperation 
of  Russia  and  England  in  Persia  the  better 
it  would  be  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

After  the  martyrdom  of  Belgium  and 
of  Serbia,  any  greater  crime  against 
humanity  had  seemed  unthinkable.  Yet, 
with  the  collusion,  if  not  at  the  in- 
stigation, of  Berlin,  the  Young  Turks  de- 
vised an  even  grander  infamy.  In  March, 
1915,  the  Ottoman  Government  began  to 
carry  out  a  systematic  plan  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Armenian  race,  triumphant 
rival  of  the  German  commercial  traveler, 
and  within  six  months  nearly  a  million 


Armenians  had  been  massacred.  Even 
the  Pope,  Benedict  XV.  who  had  main- 
tained throughout  the  war  a  surprising 
Olympian  detachment,  greatly  resembling 
that  classical  impartiality  of  Pontius  Pilate 
so  stubbornly  persisted  in  by  the  Wash- 
ington Government,  uttered  in  an  en- 
cyclical a  reflex  cry  of  horror. 

But  on  February  16,  191 6,  Nemesis  ap- 
peared. The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  flung 
to  the  breeze  on  the  ancient  battlements 
of  Erzerum  the  Cross  of  St.  Andrew.  The 
capture  of  Erzerum  was  not  only  the  most 
decisive  military  event  of  the  Great  War, 
after  the  battle  of  the  Mame  and  before 
the  battle  at  Verdun;  it  was  also  one  of  the 
greatest  victories  over  barbarism  of  which 
history  has  record.  It  is  reported  that 
when  the  Young  Turks  declared  war 
against  Russia  in  1914,  they  asked  the  aged 
Abdul-Hamid  his  opinion  of  the  situation. 
His  reply  was  curt:  "  You  are  playing  your 
last  card.  You  run  the  risk  of  losing  either 
Constantinople  or  Bagdad;  but  the  loss  of 
either  means  the  total  ruin  of  Turkey." 

One  may  think  what  one  likes  of  the 
Sultan  Abdul-Hamid.  He  is  now  watching 
from  the  slits  of  his  mushrabiyeb  the 
crumbling  of  Turkey,  and  his  thoughts 
must  be  long,  long  thoughts.  But  no  ver- 
dict will  weaken  the  conviction  of  those 
who  know  that  he  was  a  great  Ottoman, 
and  that  he  was  a  great  Ottoman  states- 
man. Abdul-Hamid  knew  Europe.  In 
face  of  the  one  Power.  Russia,  that  threat- 
ened to  wrest  from  him  Constantinople,  he 
perfectly  understood  that,  whatever  the 
audacities  of  Ottoman  policy,  prudence 
forbade  the  Caliphate  to  alienate  the 
Powers,  a  cardinal  article  of  whose  creed 
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was  the  "maintenance  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire." 

In  the  early  part  of  1914,  a  few  months 
before  the  Great  War,  and  just  after  the 
Turco-Italian.  the  Turco-Balkan,  and  the 
Inter-Balkan  Wars,  I  wrote  as  follows: 

PAN-SLAVISM — OR    PAN-GERMANISM 

The  destruction  of  Turkey,  the  disintegration 
of  Islamism,  is  the  downfall  of  a  moss-grown  but 
singularly  venerable  and  solid  portion  of  the 
rampart  of  world-peace.  For  England  and  for 
France  it  seemed  to  be  the  disappearance  of  a 
neccssar>'  barrier  to  the  expansion  of  the  rival 
Powers,  first  Austria,  then  Germany,  into  the 
rich  regions  of  the  Middle  East.  During  cen- 
turies the  "integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire" 
was,  for  the  old  time  diplomacy,  one  of  the 
cardinal  points  of  its  compass,  a  categorical 
imperative,  as  it  were,  of  diplomatic  dogma. 
It  was  held  that  the  prestige  and  the  security  of 
France  and  England  demanded  the  mainten- 
ance of  an  intact  Islamism.  The  liquidation 
of  Islamism,  begun  by  the  French  in  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Morocco,  pursued  by  the  British  in 
Eg>'pt,  and  now  by  the  Italians  in  Tripoli,  is 
rapidly  being  consummated,  since  the  burst  of 
Slav  nationalism  in  the  two  Balkan  wars,  by 
the  financial  and  industrial  expropriation  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  Asia.  Over  the  giant 
blocks  of  the  fallen  rampart  the  Pan-German, 
the  Pan-Slav,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  Latin 
tide  is  now  streaming  in  a  relentless  flood.  The 
only  resource  of  France  and  England — as  part- 
ners of  the  one  dread  and  mysterious  Power 
that  has  always  desired  the  destruction  of 
Turkey — is  to  favor  the  consolidation  of  the 
Slav  States  of  the  Balkans,  and  to  further, 
against  Pan-Germanism,  the  steady  develop- 
ment of  Russia.  An  impregnable  Pan-Slav 
world  alone  can  now  act  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  growing  might  of  the  German  Empire  in 
regions  remote  from  the  zones  of  attraction  of 
England  and  France.  An  impregnable  Pan- 
Slav  world  alone  can,  in  the  Middle  East,  by 
its  very  existence  and  by  its  potential  momen- 
tum, permit  the  two  Powers  of  Western  Europe 
to  work  out  their  common  as  well  as  their  in- 
dividual destiny  in  peace. 

If  the  Triple  Entente  Powers  had  medi- 
tated such  verities  as  these,  and  acted  on 
them,  the  Serbian  people  would  not  have 
been  swept  from  their  soil  and  homes  and 
left  to  be  garnered  by  the  Allies  on  the 
shores  of  the  "bitter  Adriatic."  But  this 
is  not  for  the  moment  the  point  that 
matters.    I  have  recalled  this  passage  be- 


cause it  formulates  a  conception  of  the 
interplay  of  European  and  Asiatic  political 
elements,  in  which  Germany  and  Russia 
would  certainly  have  acquiesced  at  the 
time,  but  to  the  truth  of  which,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  shock  of  the  explosion  of 
August,  191 4,  England  and  France  would 
hardly  have  opened  even  yet  their  eyes. 
However,  a  growing  suspicion  of  the  reality 
of  these  verities  was,  indeed,  becoming 
articulate  both  in  Downing  Street  and  at 
the  Quai  d  'Orsay,  during  the  last  years  that 
preceded  the  Great  War. 

Anglo-Russian  enmity  had  long  balked 
all  efforts  for  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  Middle  East.  When  the  Russian 
Army  camped  in  1877  in  sight  of  the  min- 
arets of  Stamboul,  it  found  the  ironclads  of 
England  anchored  in  the  offing.  The 
Slav  peril  was  for  a  century — from  the 
time  of  Napoleon — the  bugaboo  of  British 
statesmen.  The  fanatical  resolution  to 
preserve  at  all  costs  the  "  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire"  was  .  immensely  en- 
hanced thereby.  But  England  and  France 
were  long  in  realizing  that  this  was  a  situa- 
tion by  which  only  Germany  could  profit. 
The  two  secular  aims  of  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  are:  Germanization  of  the  Slavs, 
Prussianization  of  the  Ottomans.  These 
processes  could  advance  almost  untram- 
meled  so  long  as  Russia  and  England  gazed 
at  each  other  askance  in  the  Dardanelles, 
on  the  borders  of  Afghanistan,  and  over 
the  passes  of  the  Himalayas.  And  it  was 
one  of  the  rare  statesmanlike  perspicacities 
of  the  British  Foreign  Office  under  Sir 
Edward  Grey  when  it  perceived,  two  or 
three  years  before  the  Great  War,  that 
since  the  time  seemed  to  have  come  to 
liquidate  great  arrears  of  misunderstanding 
with  Russia,  England  and  Russia  would 
do  well  to  cooperate  fearlessly  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  dike  against  the  rising  tide 
of  Pan-Germanism. 

THE    ANGLO-RUSSIAN    AWAKENING 

When  the  Young  Turks,  abandoning  the 
safe,  traditional  policy  of  an  Abdul-Hamid, 
threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Germans,  even 
the  most  suspicious  and  imperialistic  of 
England's  Indian  statesmen  began  to 
understand  the  real  interests  of  England. 
It  was  seen  that  the  fate  of  Turkey  was 
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interesting — no  less  interesting,  Heaven 
knew,  than  it  had  always  been — but  that 
it  was  interesting  not  in  and  for  itself,  not 
in  consequence  of  the  authority  of  a  now 
dead  dogma  as  to  "integrity,"  but  only  as 
part  of  the  vaster  strategic  problem  of  the 
fate  of  the  world.  But  when  the  Great 
War  broke,  Russia  alone  saw  clearly  from 
the  outset  the  place  of  the  Turkish  problem 
in  the  whole  complex  network  of  problems; 
the  value  of  Constantinople;  the  fact  that 
Constantinople  was,  indeed,  the  strategic 
limit  of  a  necessarily  planetary  war;  and 
it  was  not  Russia,  but  England,  who, 
drunk  with  the  new  revelation,  fancied  the 
problem  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  could  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  "a  legitimate 
war  gamble,"  like  the  Gallipoli  and  Dar- 
danelles expeditions  of  Mr.  Churchill  and 
M.  Augagneur. 

THE  GRAND  DUKE  GOES  TO  THE  CAUCASUS 

Thus,  while  England  and  France  were 
"gambling"  in  the  Balkans  with  the  sar- 
donic Time-Spirit,  incarnate  in  the  Tsar  of 
the  Bulgars,  and  organizing  at  the  same 
time  holocausts  of  Australian,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Algerian  troops  on  the  heights  of 
Anzac  and  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  Russia 
had  not  forgotten  that  Germany  was  in- 
triguing with  the  Turks  a  thousand  miles 
away.  Persia  was  now  the  mark  that  was 
being  aimed  at.  Russia  alone,  with  her 
keener  sense  for  Eastern  affairs,  seemed  to 
be  alive  to  the  danger — although  mysteri- 
ous Anglo-Indian  forces  were  vaguely 
known  to  be  advancing  from  Koweyt  up 
the  Mesopotamian  valleys  toward  Bagdad. 
The  Turco-German  menace  was,  indeed, 
particularly  disquieting  for  the  masters  of 
India  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Pan- 
Germanic  dreams  had  long  been  methodi- 
cally developed  in  the  Middle  East. 
When,  on  September  5th,  the  (irand  Duke 
Nicholas  was  appointed  to  the  Caucasus, 
it  was  evident  that  Russia,  at  all  events, 
perceived  that  the  plateau  of  Iran,  which 
had  long  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  glacis 
of  the  World  Empire  of  the  Hohenzollems. 
was  now  a  critical  danger  point,  and  that 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  if  she  meant 
to  conserve  her  position,  not  only  in  Persia 
proper  but  in  the  regions  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  Black  seas. 


On  September  5,  191 5,  then,  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  who  had  been  for  an  entire 
year  in  chief  command  on  the  Russo- 
German  front,  was  transferred  to  the 
Caucasus.  Since  June  a  terrific  German 
offensive  from  Lemberg  to  Warsaw  and 
from  Warsaw  to  the  Baltic,  had  carried 
Von  Hindenburg's  and  Von  Mackensen's 
armies  hurtling  over  fortress  after  fortress 
almost  into  the  heart  of  Russia.  City 
after  city  had  fallen,  until  the  world  won- 
dered whether  Petrograd  itself  were  not  in 
danger,  and  if  the  fate  of  the  Moscow  of  a 
century  ago  were  not  in  store  for  it.  There- 
upon, apparent  climax  to  these  disasters, 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  was  transferred 
to  the  Caucasus.  Had  he,  then,  been 
relieved  of  his  command,  and  was  he  being 
relegated  in  disgrace  to  an  unimportant 
theatre  of  the  war — or  rather  into  one  of 
the  wings?  For  the  great  world-public, 
whose  vision  had  never  swept  so  far  afield, 
no  other  interpretation  seemed  so  plausible. 

On  their  western  front  the  Germans  held 
solidly  three  or  four  million  men  of  the 
enemy  virtually  immobile  in  their  trenches. 
From  Flanders  to  the  Vosges  the  line  had 
hardly  wavered  since  the  Battle  of  the 
Mame.  Russia  appeared  to  be  half 
crushed,  paralyzed  for  all  offensive  action 
for  many  months.  Lest  her  army  utterly 
despair,  the  "Little  Father"  had  come 
down  into  the  trenches  from  far-away 
Tsarskoi-Selo  and  was  rallying  his  badly 
punished  troops.  But  the  great  leader, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  the  once  firm,  gigantic 
stride,  whom  the  world  had  counted  on  to 
take  Berlin  by  a  Cossack  drive,  had  van- 
ished into  the  misty  East. 

Russia's  deviation  from  the  great  war 

At  the  same  time,  Russia  was  displaying 
the  most  singular  indifference  as  to  the 
Balkans.  Why  did  she  not  act  more 
energetically  in  Bessarabia  and  nudge 
Rumania  out  of  her  so  exasperating  in- 
ertia? Why  the  interview  of  her  Foreign 
Minister,  spread  broadcast  just  at  the 
most  critical  moments  of  the  negotiations 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Balkan  League, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Balkans  were,  after 
all,  "only  of  secondary  interest,"  and  that 
the  fate  of  Germany  would  be  decided 
elsewhere?    Why,  when  Serbia,  the  pet 
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ward  of  Russia,  was  now  at  last  exposed  to 
the  most  piteous  and  tragic  fate,  why  this 
calm  and  callous  comment?  Why  this 
cool,  platonic  approbation  only  of  a  Saloniki 
expedition?  Why  this  unruffled  demeanor 
of  Petrograd,  when  it  beheld  the  British 
Dominion  armies  reembarking  from  the 
Peninsula  of  Gallipoli,  which  had  so  long 
seemed  to  be  the  open  road  to  Constanti- 
nople— a  Constantinople  which  England 
appeared  likely  to  preempt  before  the 
Tsar's  troops,  fulfilling  the  Russian  dream, 
could  attend  Mass  at  St.  Sophia? 

REASONS   FOR   THE    ERZERUM    CAMPAIGN 

Why,  if  it  was  not  because  Russia  was 
bent  on  solving,  if  possible,  the  problem 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Middle  East  in 
her  own  way?  Why,  if  it  was  not  because 
she  had  conceived  a  larger  strategic  synthe- 
sis than  her  allies,  and  jealously  longed  to 
carry  her  plan  successfully  through  for  the 
glory  of  Slavdom,  unassisted,  if  that  might 
be,  by  either  Britisher  or  Frenchman? 
No  one  had  foreseen  so  clearly  as  she  the 
special  reasons,  not  only  for  seizing  the 
event  of  the  Great  War  to  solve  the  Asiatic 
problems  of  the  Powers,  but  for  enlarging 
the  military  front,  at  whatever  peril  of 
prolonging  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war. 

There  were,  no  doubt,  special  recent 
reasons  why  Russia  should  be  particularly 
alive  to  the  dangers  of  the  Middle  East. 
She  could  not  but  be  conscious  that  it  was 
she  herself  who  was  largely  responsible 
for  what  was  now  taking  place  there.  She 
might  easily  ask  herself,  at  last,  if  she  were 
not  reaping  the  first  fatal  consequences  of 
the  famous  "Pact  of  Potsdam"  of  1910. 
Just  as  in  1909,  after  the  premonitory 
friction  between  Germany  and  France  in 
Morocco,  Paris  and  Berlin  had  signed  an 
arrangement  which,  if  it  had  been  ap- 
plied during  only  a  few  years,  would  have 
shattered  the  Triple  Entente,  so  in  1910, 
at  Potsdam,  after  the  tension  between 
Russia  and  Germany  caused  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Tsar  and 
Emperor  had  come  to  an  understanding 
relative  to  Middle  Eastern  questions, 
which  appeared  to  imply  the  speedy  disin- 
tegration of  the  same  Triple  Entente. 
Shortly  afterward  King  Edward  died, 
and  Beriin  might  easily  flatter  itself  that 


the  rupture  of  the  Pact  between  the  West- 
ern Powers  would  speedily  be  accomplished 
and  that  Prussian  hegemony  was  about  to 
become  coterminous  with  the  boundaries 
of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

What  Berlin  thought  and  hoped  London 
and  Paris  dreaded.  And,  indeed,  it  re- 
quired, at  the  time,  a  very  considerable 
sang-froid  not  to  jump  quickly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  severe  blow  had  been  dealt 
at  the  Triple  Entente.  No  inscrutable 
mystery  surrounded  this  famous  Pact  of 
Potsdam;  and  yet,  few  international  ar- 
rangements during  the  last  ten  years  have 
been  less  clearly  understood.  What  had 
taken  place  at  Potsdam  was  generally 
declared  to  be  ominous.  The  oificia* 
German  version  was  as  follows:  "Russia 
agrees  not  to  oppose  the  project  of  tht 
Bagdad  Railway.  She  even  undertakes  to 
link  up  the  line  in  question  with  the  Russo< 
Persian  lines,  and  she  acknowledges  Ger- 
many's equal  commercial  rights  in  Persia. 
On  the  other  hand  Germany  acknowledges 
Russia's  special  interests  in  Northern 
Persia,  as  regards  the  construction  of  rail- 
road routes  and  telegraph  lines."  In  other 
words,  as  has  been  remarked  by  M. 
Demorgny,  a  professor  of  international 
law  at  Teheran,  one  of  the  most  competent 
observers  of  Middle  Eastern  questions: 
"The  Kaiser  said  to  the  Tsar,  'Help  me 
to  prolong  the  Bagdad  Railway,  and  1  will 
give  you  a  free  hand  in  Northern  Persia.'  " 

But  this  was  comparatively  nothing. 
In  the  halcyon  air  that  preceded  the  Great 
War  such  arrangements  were  as  abundant 
as  golden  motes.  What  was  really  inter- 
esting was  that  Beriin  and  St.  Petersburg 
exchanged  at  Potsdam  reciprocal  promises 
not  to  join  any  combination  which  might 
be  hostile  to  either  Power.  As  an  event 
showing  where  the  wind  was  blowing  in 
Europe,  the  interview  of  Potsdam  and  the 
arrangement  signed  at  Potsdam,  following 
so  close  on  the  German  agreement  of  1909 
with  France,  were  of  grave  significance. 

For  what  had  become  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  agreement  of  1907?  What,  in- 
deed? To  be  sure,  nothing  in  the  strict 
letter  of  the  Potsdam  Pact  could  be  cited 
as  being  in  positive  opposition  to  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Treaty.  Yet  nobody  in  Europe 
who   had   any  exact  acquaintance  with 
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German  methods — nobody,  above  all,  in 
Paris  and  in  London,  where  "  Casablanca" 
and  "Tangier"  and  "Agadir"  were  still 
haunting  names — could  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  Germany  meant  to  use  this  new  Pact 
with  Russia  as  a  device  for  ousting  England 
from  Persian  territory,  and  for  extending 
her  sway  in  Syria,  across  Anatolia  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  into  the  Nile  Valley. 

PAN-GERMANISM    IN    THE    NEAR    EAST 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  item  of  the 
Anglo-Russian  agreement  of  1907  could 
serve  to  hamper  this  Pan-German  plan? 
All  that  that  Agreement  had  proposed  to 
accomplish  was  to  delimit  certain  economic 
and  political  spheres  of  influence  in  Persia. 
Russia  was  to  be  confined,  roughly  speak- 
ing, in  the  north,  and  England  in  the  south. 
An  uncertain  neutral  zone  was  recognized 
by  both  as  being  beyond  the  region  of 
cither's  protectorate.  The  two  Powers 
did,  indeed,  undertake  to  preserve  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  Persia,  and 
they  recognized  the  principle  of  the  "  Open 
Door."  But  the  important  fact  seemed  to 
be  that  Russia,  notwithstanding  this 
arrangement,  had  agreed  with  Germany  to 
withdraw  all  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
the  Pan-German  projects  in  Mesopotamia; 
that,  indeed,  she  had  agreed  to  further 
those  projects,  and  was  thereby  apparently 
leaving  in  the  lurch  the  Power,  Great 
Britain,  who  was  chiefly  interested  in 
thwarting  the  steady  advance  of  Germany 
toward  the  Persian  Gulf,  toward  Egypt, 
and  toward  India.  The  Power,  in  fact, 
whose  special  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
Russia  had  explicitly  acknowledged  during 
the  negotiations — as  is  specified  in  a  letter 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey  annexed  to  the  conven- 
tion of  1907 — was  thus  abandoned  to  her 
own  devices,  hung  up  'in  mid-air,  like 
Mahomet's  coflin.  somewhere  above  Bag- 
dad. It  only  remained  for  England  to  fall 
into  line,  with  her  pacifically  accommodat- 
ing neighbor,  France,  in  the  procession 
of  nations  that  were  following  blindly  be- 
hind the  Pan-German  imperial  car. 

After  the  Pact  of  Potsdam,  pessimism 
evidently  seemed  to  be  a  not  irrational 
state  of  mind  in  I^ndon  and  in  Paris. 
But  in  Paris,  as  in  l^ndon,  statesmen  and 
publicists  were  too  prone,  as  always,  to 


look  at  the  events  in  question  through  their 
own  magnifying  glasses;  whereas,  in  diplo- 
macy, the  beginning  of  wisdom  is  to  leam 
how  to  adjust  one's  vision  to  the  eye-glass 
of  one's  neighbors,  whether  they  be  friends 
or  rivals.  It  required,  therefore,  I  repeat,  a 
certain  sang-froid  to  venture  to  remark,  in 
1914  ("Problems  of  Power"),  with  regard 
to  the  Potsdam  agreement: 

The  French  public  did  not  know  that  Russian 
initiative  at  Potsdam  was  ultimately,  indeed,  to 
have  the  happiest  consequences  for  the  Triple 
Entente.  How  could  they  divine  that  at 
Potsdam  Russia,  with  her  keen  sense  and  liking 
for  Oriental  problems,  had  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  the  beginnings  of  that  rapid  liquida- 
tion of  Middle  Eastern  questions  which  the 
secret  negotiations  of  1913-1914  between 
Turkey  and  the  Powers  were  shortly  to  achieve, 
and  that,  although,  to  the  scandal  of  certain 
observers,  this  liquidation  was  to  do  away  for 
all  time  with  the  great  principle  of  the  "integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,"  the  range  of  the 
action  of  the  Triple  Entente  was  to  be  enlarged, 
and  the  common  interests  of  its  members  were 
to  be  consolidated. 

THE  GERMAN  DREAM  OF  CONQUEST 

The  sense  of  the  Pact  of  Potsdam,  there- 
fore, in  the  perspective  of  world-history, 
was  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  rapid 
liquidation  of  Middle  Eastern  questions 
which  was  carried  out  secretly  on  a  vast 
scale  just  before  the  Great  War.  This 
liquidation  left  the  Ottoman  Empire  vir- 
tually shattered,  in  the  form,  as  it  were,  of 
the  uncemented  blocks  of  a  jig-saw  puzzle, 
and  any  attempt  henceforth  to  treat  it  as 
a  coherent  mass  could  only  result  in  its 
falling  in  pieces,  in  a  great  number  of  dis- 
parate parts,  to  which  a  half  dozen  Powers 
were  already  laying  claim.  William  II, 
master  of  the  still  subsisting  sources  of 
power  at  Constantinople,  was  curiously 
and  industriously  striving  to  stop  the  fis- 
sures by  his  Pan-German  cement,  and  to 
make  an  organic  whole  of  the  disarticulated 
rotten  mass.  The  means  employed  were 
rapid  development  of  the  Bagdad  Railway, 
with  its  feelers  leading  into  the  Persian 
highlands;  reorganization  of  the  Turkish 
army — ^when  General  Liman  von  Sanders 
arrived  in  Constantinople  the  Great  War 
was  already  in  being;  steady  commercial 
infiltration.    Persia,  for  the  Turca-German 
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conspirators,  was  only  a  geographical 
hinterland  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
history  of  German  intrigues  in  Persia 
against  the  two  Powers  that  had  sworn  to 
protect  Persian  integrity,  and  of  German 
machinations  against  all  stable  government 
in  Persia,  is  one  of  the  essential  chapters  of 
the  history  of  the  Great  War,  and  should 
be  read  in  detail  in  such  an  admirable  book 
as  that  of  M.  Demorgny,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made.  The  evocation 
of  anarchy  was,  indeed,  the  chief  concern 
of  Germany  on  the  plateau  of  Iran,  and  the 
admirable  idealism  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment unwittingly  contributed,  in  a 
famous  episode,  to  the  success  of  this 
policy.  In  a  word,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  with  M.  Sazonoff  (see  his  speech  to 
the  Duma  on  February  22,  1916): 

The  plans  for  the  domination  of  Germany 
over  the  Turkish  Empire  comprised  the  forma- 
tion of  an  enormous  German-Mussulman 
Empire,  extending  from  the  Scheldt  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Such  an  empire,  which  appears 
in  the  dreams  of  Pan-Germans  as  a  new  Cali- 
phate, to  which  by  historic  analogy  the  name 
"Caliphate  of  Berlin"  would  be  adapted,  is, 
according  to  them,  to  strike  a  mortal  blow  at 
the  historic  existence  of  Russia  and  Great 
Britain.  It  is  a  terrifying  dream,  but  God  is 
merciful!  Berlin  politicians  forget  that,  if  this 
empire  could  be  forged  under  the  German  ham- 
mer, it  would  not  last  a  single  day,  because  it 
would  lack  the  indispensable  to  support  its 
existence — supremacy  of  the  sea.  Now,  for- 
tunately, this  supremacy  is  in  the  strong  hands 
of  our  glonous  Ally,  Great  Britain.  As  long 
as  it  is,  the  Caliphate  of  Berlin  will  not  menace 
our  existence. 

RUSSIA    MOVES   TO   CHECK    GERMANY 

It  was  with  the  grim  resolve  to  shatter 
the  already  colossal  scaffolding  of  this 
Caliphate  of  Berlin  that  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  set  out  for  the  Caucasus  on 
September  5,  191 5,  in  the  circumstances 
that  I  have  analyzed.  Russia  had  waited 
for  a  century  in  order  to  solve  the  question 
of  the  Straits.  One  single  Power  still  lay 
athwart  her  dream  of  escaping  from  the 
prison  of  her  ice-bound  sea.  That  Power 
was  Germany,  who  had  already  announced 
her  project  of  linking  Hamburg  to  Bagdad. 
Whatever  else  the  German  Empire  could 
rightfully  claim,  said  Herr  H.  Delbrilck,  in 


his  book  on  "The  Legacies  of  Bismarck," 
she  would  at  all  events  insist,  in  any 
Peace  Congress,  on  securing  a  counterpart 
of  England's  India.  The  coveted  "coun- 
terpart" was  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia, 
The  German  Thor  dreamed  of  driving  an 
indefinitely  expanding  wedge  through  the 
European-Asiatic  continent.  The  starting 
point  was  to  be  Vienna,  and  the  continent 
was  to  be  sundered  by  an  ever-widening 
cleavage,  the  great  Slav  world  to  be  thrust 
back  toward  the  frozen  North  and  the 
Yellow  Sea,  Great  Britain,  in  Egypt,  to  be 
left  isolated  in  the  South  for  subsequent 
treatment  at  a  more  favorable  moment. 
Meanwhile,  all  the  Balkan  peoples  were 
to  be  obliterated.  It  was  the  recreation 
of  the  Empire  of  Alexander. 

Russia  had  decided  that  this  should  not 
be.  Unruffled,  she  beheld  the  armies  of 
William  1 1  cut  their  way  through  the  first 
great  obstacle  to  the  Pan-German  scheme, 
the  Serbian  nation.  She  quietly  watched 
them  open  an  unobstructed  highway  to 
Constantinople.  What  was  the  secret  of 
this  prodigious  calm? 

By  a  gigantic,  mysterious  turning  move- 
ment, Russia,  too,  was  drawing  toward 
Stamboul.  The  Turks  at  Byzantium! 
That,  during  long  generations,  was  an 
"object  that  poisoned  sight."  Russia 
knew  that  even  more  was  doomed  than  the 
Pan-German  mirage  of  the  Caliphate  of 
Berlin.  Doomed  as  well,  and  doomed  for 
all  time,  was  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Ottomans  at  Byzantium ! 

The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  knows  the 
difference  between  a  defeat  that  is  a  vic- 
tory, and  a  victory  that  is  a  defeat.  That, 
moreover,  is  a  form  of  perspicacity  that 
tends  to  be  a  Russian  trait.  The  mystic 
vengeance  of  a  gentle  Slav,  when  he  learns 
that  he  has  been  a  dupe,  is  one  of  the 
direst  chastisements  of  Heaven. 

ALLIED    STRATEGY    IN    THE    NEAR    EAST 

The  decision  to  occupy  Saloniki  was  an 
intelligent  stroke  in  diplomatic  tactics, 
because  it  was  the  first  indication  vouch- 
safed to  the  sovereigns  and  peoples  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  that,  instead  of  pulling 
apart,  the  Allies  were  acting  together.  It 
was  the  first  tangible  proof  offered  Athens 
and  Bukharest  and  Sofia  that  France  and 
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England  were  not  to  be  trifled  with;  that 
they  were  cooperating  in  an  intelligible 
plan;  that  their  resources  were,  if  not 
inexhaustible,  yet  unexpectedly  elastic; 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  abandon- 
ing the  Balkans  to  the  domination  of 
Germany. 

The  decision  to  occupy  Saloniki  was  an 
imperative  development  of  the  Allies' 
military  strategy  in  the  East,  because 
William  11  had  counted  on  the  extension 
thither  of  his  lines  in  order  to  impose  his 
Pax  Germantca  upon  the  world.  A  Pax 
Germanica — they  "make  a  solitude  and 
call  it  peace" — was  to  be  the  logical  con- 
sequence of  the  success  of   Pan-German- 


ism.    His  plan  was  to  set  the  East  on 
fire. 

But  the  decision  to  occupy  Saloniki 
would  have  been  fraught  with  peril  if  it  had 
not  been  supported — ^protected,  as  it  were 
— by  the  vast  enveloping  movement  of  the 
Caucasus  campaign  of  the  Russians.  Sev- 
eral weeks  after  the  capture  of  Erzenim 
the  Russians  entered  Ispahan,  the  city  of 
roses.  Northeastern  Anatolia  and  the 
whole  of  northern  and  western  Persia  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Slav.  Thus,  at  last, 
for  the  crimes  of  the  accomplices  of  the 
assassins  of  the  Armenians,  the  Time-Spirit 
had  summoned  out  of  the  monotheistic 
Steppe  a  great  Avenger. 


THE   NEW   COLUMBIA   HIGHWAY 

THE   NOBLE   BOULEVARD   BUILT   BY   MULTNOMAH  COUNTY,  OREGON,  THROUGH  THE 
GORGE  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER  IN  THE  CASCADE  RANGE 


ON  THE  7th  of  this  month 
Multnomah  County, Oregon, 
of  which  Portland  is  the  chief 
city,  will  dedicate  to  the  pub- 
lic one  of  the  most  beautiful 
highways  in  the  world — a  paved  boulevard 
forty-two  miles  long  through  the  gorge 
of  the  Columbia  River,  connecting  with 
other  roads  east  and  west  which  make,  all 
together,  a  highway  more  than  two  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  it  traverses  some  of  the  noblest 
scenery  on  this  continent.  And  the  story 
of  its  building  is  a  story  of  human  char- 
acter as  well  as  of  engineering  skill. 

The  Mississippi  River  system  is,  of 
course,  incomparably  the  longest  and  most 
extensive  system  of  water  courses  in  con- 
tinental United  States.  But  the  Colum- 
bia River  system,  one  third  its  size, 
threads  by  far  a  more  beautiful  region. 
The  sources  of  the  two  systems  are  the 
same — the  wild  Rockies  of  Montana  and 
Wyoming;  indeed,  so  near  to  each  other 
are  the  uppermost  rivulets  which  feed 
the  two  streams  that  the  direction  of  a 
chance  gust  of  wind  may  determine 
whether  a  falling  leaf  shall  end  its  career 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  in  the  Gulf  of 


Mexico.  Its  voyage,  in  the  latter  case, 
would  be  uneventful :  it  would  wind  slowly 
down  the  treeless  continental  slope  through 
the  Dakotas,  between  Iowa  and  Nebraska, 
across  the  prairie  of  Missouri,  along  the 
eastern  boundary  of  unpicturesque  Arkan- 
sas, and  through  the  flat  delta  lands  of 
Louisiana  to  the  Gulf. 

But  on  the  Columbia,  it  would  never 
be  out  of  sight  of  snow-capped  peaks; 
it  would  ride  many  a  rapids,  through 
roaring  canons  between  soaring  walls  of 
rock;  and  its  last  view  of  land  would  be 
of  a  range  of  rugged  mountains,  against 
whose  base  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  rise 
and  fall.  For,  even  when  within  one 
hundred  miles  of  the  ocean,  the  Columbia's 
westward  march  is  barred  by  the  immense 
Cascade  and  Coast  ranges,  set  like  two 
huge  garden  walls  running  north  and  south 
squarely  across  the  river's  path.  By 
some  mighty  convulsion  of  Nature — per- 
haps by  the  bursting  over  its  banks  of  a 
vast  prehistoric  inland  sea — a  chasm  was 
opened  for  the  passage  of  the  river,  so 
that,  to-day,  it  flows  through  a  gate-like 
gorge  not  thirty  miles  from  the  base  of 
Mount  Hood,  a  peak  11,225  f^t  high. 
Mountains  2,000  to  4,000  feet  high  rise 
steeply  from  the  river's  banks,  which  in 
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some  places  are  in  the  shadow  of  sheer 
cliffs  far  taller  than  the  Washington 
Monument.  Tributary  streams  dash  down 
these  headlong  slo];)es  in  waterfalls  some- 
times a  sheer  six  hundred  feet.  Spruce  trees 
and  firs,  from  100  to  300 feet  tall,  and  maples 
and  larches  cover  the  mountainsides. 

This  is  the  setting  of  the  Columbia 
Highway,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Gorge 
through  which  the  river  makes  its  dramatic 
exit  to  the  sea. 

PLANNING   THE    HIGHWAY 

Three  years  ago,  the  only  passage  from 
The  Dalles  to  Astoria,  along  this  mag- 
nificent stream,  was  on  the  railroad's  track 
that  had  managed  to  follow  the  water's 
edge  through  the  Gorge,  destroying,  in  its 
construction,  the  one  public  road  that 
years  before  had  offered  a  steep  and 
dangerous  and  uncomfortable  route  along 
the  cliff.  The  inhabitants  of  Portland, 
midway  between  these  places,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Willamette  River  with  the 
Columbia,  were  denied  the  beauties  of  the 
Gorge  except  by  means  so  rough  and 
difficult  as  practically  to  debar  them  access. 
Besides  depriving  themselves  of  a  natural 
playground  at  their  very  doors,  they  were 
wasting  a  great  scenic  asset  the  opening  of 
which  would  add  immensely  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  their  city  for  tourists. 

These  considerations  were  urged  upon 
commercial  and  governing  bodies  at  vari- 
ous times,  but  the  engineering  and  financial 
difficulties  seemed  insuperable  until  Mr. 
Samuel  C.  Lancaster,  then  of  Seattle,  a 
distinguished  highway  engineer,  came  to 
the  attention  of  a  group  of  leading  citizens 
of  Portland.  Mr.  Lancaster  had  achieved 
a  high  reputation  by  his  work  in  creating. 
in  1904,  a  remarkable  system  of  country 
highways  in  Madison  County,  Tennessee. 
The  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Wilson,  had  been  so  impressed  with  this 
success  that  he  employed  Mr.  Lancaster 
for  years  as  a  Government  expert  with  a 
traveling  commission  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  good  roads  to  farmers  and  to  advise 
rural  communities  when  they  undertook 
the  construction  of  highways. 

The  manoeuvres  of  local  politicians  that 
for  years  had  hindered  a  rational  develop- 
ment of  the  Columbia  Highway  need  not 


be  rehearsed  here.  In  191 3,  these  diver- 
sions were  checkmated,  and  Multnomah 
County  undertook  to  build  the  road.  At 
once  the  most  public  spirited  citizens  of 
Portland  joined  hands  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Samuel  Hill,  son-in-law  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, had  already  paid  the  expenses  of  a 
year's  trip  for  Mr.  Lancaster  to  study  the 
classical  highways  of  Europe,  like  the 
Axenstrasse  of  Switzerland.  Mr.  John 
B.  Yeon.  a  wealthy  retired  lumberman, 
gave,  gratis,  two  years  of  his  time  to  act 
as  roadmaster,  both  to  head  off  some 
political  meddlers  and  to  give  the  county 
the  benefit  of  his  experience  in  the  handling 
of  large  groups  of  labor.  Mr.  S.  Benson 
and  his  son  gave  time,  money,  and  land 
to  make  the  enterprise  a  success.  Mr. 
George  Shepperd,  a  poor  teamster,  gave 
twelve  acres  surrounding  a  particularly 
beautiful  waterfall,  as  a  memorial  to  his 
wife.  The  railroad  that  owned  the  track 
through  the  Gorge  cooperated  as  far  as 
it  could  to  lighten  the  labor  of  construction. 
In  two  years  the  highway  had  been  cut, 
and  early  last  summer  Multnomah  County 
awarded  contracts  for  paving  the  road 
with  the  smoothest  and  most  permanent 
city  street  surfacing,  so  that  to-day  it  is 
possible  to  leave  the  heart  of  Portland  by 
automobile  and  return  to  it  in  four  hours 
after  a  drive  of  eighty  miles  past  wonder- 
ful waterfalls,  through  majestic  forest 
groves  and  the  wildest  natural  scenery,  and 
along  the  precipitous  banks  of  one  of  the 
greatest  rivers  in  this  country. 

The  peculiar  good  fortune  that  lay  in 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Lancaster  to  supervise 
the  work  was  that  he  was  not  only  com- 
petent to  the  engineering  task  but  that 
he  had  a  genuine  feeling  for  the  romantic 
and  spiritual  significance  of  the  highway. 
This  was  no  mere  hewing  of  a  path  through 
the  forest:  to  him  it  was  the  consecration 
of  a  mighty  natural  temple  to  the  use  of 
men.  And  this  reverent  attitude  toward 
the  work  spread  from  him  through  the 
workers,  even  to  the  humblest.  Meeting 
Marsello,  an  Italian  mason  who  was  work- 
ing on  retaining  walls,  a  dialogue  like  this 
would   ensue: 

"Good  morning,  Marsello." 

"Good  momin',  Meester  Lanakass." 
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"  Marsello,  make  him  a  good  wall,  or 
St.  Peter,  when  you  die,  won't  let  you  in. 
He'll  say:  'Marsello,  that  wall  you  made, 
not  good,  no  place  here  for  bad  mason.'" 

"Meesler  l.anakass,  my  gran'son,  he 
come  ahere,  hundred  year  from  now,  look 
ata  de  wall;  he  say:  'G(X)d  wall;  my 
grandfather,  Marsello,  he  build  him.'" 

PRESERVING    THE    BEAUTIES    OF    NATURE 

Gentle  as  he  was — with  the-  natural 
kindliness  of  a  healthy  Samson  who  is 
likewise  a  Christian  gentleman — Mr.  Lan- 
caster was  inexorable  in  demanding  that 
natural  beauties  along  the  right  of  way  be 
preserved.  For  example,  the  native  charm 
of  a  curve  in  the  road  could  be  retained 
only  by  leaving  standing  part  of  a  great 
rock  that  barred  the  way.  The  rock  was 
of  a  crumbly  texture  that  made  difficult 
the  task  of  blasting  part  of  it  away  with- 
out ruining  the  whole. 

"Give  'er  enough  powder  and  let  the 
whole  thing  go,"  was  the  Irish  blaster's 
ultimatum. 

"O'Halloran,  if  you're  going  to  talk 
like  that,  you'd  better  quit  now,"  Mr. 
Lancaster   replied. 

"  Ye  don't  mean  ye'd  fire  a  man  for  a 
little  thing  like  that,  do  ye?" 

"  1  mean  that  that  is  the  biggest  sort 
of  thing  we  are  doing  on  this  job,  and  I  do 
mean  I  will  fire  anybody  who  wilfully 
destroys  a  beautiful  spot  on   this  road." 

And  the  desirable  piece  of  rock  still 
marks  the  curve,  and  the  road  goes  through 
where  the  rest  of  it  lay. 

This  preservation  of  the  beautiful  added 
immensely  to  the  engineering  difficulties  of 
the  task.  At  Oown  Point,  for  example, 
a  sheer  clilT  of  solid  rock  rose  from  the 
narrow  margin  (tf  the  river.  In  earlier 
attempts  to  construct  the  road,  efforts  had 
been  made  to  skirt  its  base,  and  had  re- 
sulted in  >urvevs  that  either  ran  afcail  the 
railroad  or  produced  a  plan  for  expensive 
cutting',  along  the  base  of  the  cliff  to  pro- 
duce a  HKid  of  slerp  j^rades  and  dangerously 
sharp  curves.  lUit  the  underlying  idea  of 
the  Oilumbia  Highway  was  that  it  should 
be  uniformly  easy  and  safe.  The  roadway 
must  never  be  less  than  twenty  feet  wide, 
/irj/fraJcshouh]  be  steeper  than  5  [K»r  cent., 
^/Ti/  no  curve  should  be  sharpcT  than  a 


segment  of  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  one 
hundred  feet.  This  would  mean  plenty 
of  room  for  vehicles  to  pass  each  other, 
easy  climbing  for  any  automobile,  and  a 
view  ahead  around  all  curves. 

At  Crown  Point,  Mr.  Lancaster  chose  a 
bold  solution  of  the  problem — ^to  jicdft 
the  cliff  rather  than  to  crawl  aiiound  ft| 
base.  He  was  promptly  assured  it  caMf 
not  be  done;  but  it  was  done — by  patioii 
surveying  and  calculation,  starting  Al* 
approaches  far  enough  away  at  either  lU$ 
of  the  cliff  to  give  time  in  the  ascent  to 
maintain  low  grades. 

A  WONDERFUL  PANORAMA 

But  at  the  summit,  to  get  the  tM 
value  of  the  view  which  it  command^ 
—of  thirty  miles  up  the  Columbia  lUver 
in  one  direction  and  thirty  miles  down  it  in 
the  other — it  was  necessary  to  skirt  tta 
very  rim  of  the  rock.  Here,  indeed,  die 
difficulties  seemed  insurmountable,  iVi 
to  maintain  the  radius  of  100  feet  on 
curves,  the  survey  showed  that  the  road- 
way in  several  places  would  run  rig^t  off 
the  rock  into  thin  air.  This  difficulty  Wis 
conquered,  however,  by  building  conade 
piers  from  lower  shelves  of  rock  and  siqn 
porting  the  roadbed  on  them,  so  that  a 
novel  and  beautiful  effect  was  obtained, 
for  here  the  highway  now  rounds  seven 
eighths  of  a  perfect  circle  and  gives  the 
passers-by  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
longest  and  perhaps  most  impressive  vista 
on  the  route.  Looking  up  and  down  the 
river  they  can  see  a  large  part  of  the  whole 
Gorge,  and  mountains  4,000  feet  high  and 
higher  in  every  direction.  Here,  this 
month,  the  Queen  of  Portland's  Rose 
Festival  will  be  crowned  Queen  of  the 
Clolumbia  Highway,  in  a  building  centred 
in  the  circle  and  commanding,  through  its 
windows,  this  wonderful  panorama. 

But  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
feat  in  the  construction  of  the  highway  was 
the  building  of  the  bridge  and  road  at 
Shepperd's  Dell.  Here  was  one  of  the 
wildest  parts  of  the  way,  along  the  steep 
slope  of  the  Gorge,  under  towering  trees 
and  in  an  almost  inaccessible  part  of  the 
mountains.  Mr.  Lancaster,  prospecting 
the  route,  had  come  upon  a  lovely  glen, 
down  which  a  waterfall,  hidden  from  the 
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PIERCING   THE   CUFF    AT   ONEONTA    GORGE 
Where  ihc  route  of  ihc  Columbb  I  lighway  was  blocked  by  ihe  pfctipkcon  the  one  hand  and  by  the  fatK 
fY>td  which,  on  the  other,  already  occupied  the  narrow  Jedge  between  the  mountain  and  the  liver      This 
cliff  i»  205  feet  high 


the  occasion,  George  Shepperd  went  with 
Mr.  I^ncastcr  and  other  public  men  in  an 
automobile  as  near  as  they  could  to  his 
land,  and  then  on  foot,  Mr.  Lancaster 
leading  the  wav,  the  party  came  to  the 
rock  from  which  the  falls  could  best  be 
seen  and  on  which  one  pier  of  the  proposed 
bridge  would  rest.  Mr,  Lancaster  ex- 
plained the  idea  of  the  highway*  the  good 
it  would  do,  and  asked  Mr,  Shepperd  to  do 


what  others  all  along  the  route  had  done 
give  the  public  a  right  of  way  across  the 
property.  It  was  a  perfect  opportunity 
for  the  owner  to  ''hold  up"  the  city  for 
money.  But  he  recalled  the  pleasui^  hi^ 
wife  and  children  had  had  in  the  place  and, 
so  that  the  beauty  of  the  scene  might  never 
be  spoiled,  gave  eleven  acres  of  land  as  a 
memorial  to  his  wifc-^enough  land  to 
prevent    the   encroachment    of  any   dis- 
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THE  TRAIL   UP   LARCH    MOUNTAIN 
From  the  Columbia  Highway.     The  sicw  of  Mt. 
HockI  4*  iecn  from  the  end  «»f  the  trad  ♦«  rrprcHiuvcd 
on  the  facing  puge.     Multnomah  FaHv  which  a^»pe4^ 
in  this  diagram,  are  illuftt rated  on  page  20^ 

figuring  building  within  sight  of  the  falls. 
And  when  the  actual  lines  were  run  for  the 
description  of  the  property  in  his  deed  of 
gift,  Mr.  Shepperd  added  another  acre  to 
include  a  particulaHy  choice  spot  which  he 
wi\hed  tn  he  in  the  tract.     The  enhanced 


value  of  his  remaining  land  will  far  more 

than  repay  him  for  his  gift,  but  it  was  made 
with  such  generous  public  spirit  out  of  such 
meagre  resources  that  it  stands  as  one  rf 
the  most  admirable  and  characteristic 
monuments  of  the  work. 

What  George  Shepperd  did  out  of  hb 
small  resources,  S,  Benson  and  hts  son, 
Amos  Benson,  did  out  of  their  plenty, 
Each  gave  a  bridge  for  the  trail  from  the 
highway  to  the  top  of  Larch  Mountain — 
a  trail  by  which,  as  a  side  trip,  the  public 
is  given  the  full  beauties  of  Multnomah 
and  Wahkeena  falls  and  the  splendid 
panorama  from  the  summit.  The  Govern- 
ment has  set  aside  a  great  park  of  foresl 
land  along  the  line  of  the  trail,  and  the 
Purest  Service  will  keep  the  trail  in  repair 
Here,  in  three  miles  as  the  crow  flies, 
visitors,  by  riding  a  few  miles  on  donke>*S. 
may  rise  from  the  highw^ay,  180  feet  above 
the  sea,  to  the  summit  of  Larch  Mountain* 
4.04s  feet  above  the  sea.  On  this  summit 
forest  rangers  have  cut  off  two  great  trees 
eightv  feet  above  the  ground,  and  on  these 
high  natural  foundations  have  built  an 
aery-like  cabin  as  a  public  lookout,  In  the 
cabin  will  be  placed  a  plaster  model  of  the 
panorama  of  mountains  that  spreads  in  all 
directions  to  the  limits  of  un-  '  -d 

vision — each  detail  of  the  model  1  .  'te 
mountain  or  gorge  it  represents,  each 
marked  to  explain  its  name  and  height. 
A  telescope  will  be  added,  to  carry  the 
range  *jf  vision  farther.  And.  besides  the 
near-by  scenery,  in  full  view  are  live  peaks 
capped  even  in  summer  with  eternal  snow. 

At  Oneonta  Creek  the  highway  en- 
counters a  ^treat  rock  20s  feet  high,  rising 
in  a  sheer  cliff  a  few  feet  from  the  water's 
edge,  Ihe  railroad  had  passed  its  base 
on  the  narrow  shelf  bet^^een  rock  and 
river  There  was  no  nxmi  for  the  highway. 
The  only  solution  was  the  tunnel  pictural 
on  page  208.  Other  natural  objects^ — a 
second  cliff  and  a  gorge— i:^mbined  with 
the  demand  for  wide  curves,  compelled 
the  boring  of  this  tunnel  only  a  few  feet 
behind  the  face  of  the  cliff.  So  great  was 
the  danger  of  tumbling  thousands  of  tons 
of  rock  down  on  the  railroad  by  blasting 
that  the  weak  spots  in  the  cliff  had  first 
to  be  discovered  and  plugged  with  concrete 
and  then  the  bore  made  through  both  con* 


Copyriihl  by  Gt0onl 
IHI     i^LMMir   or    LARCH    MOUNTAIN 

ia<ll«d  by  tfaif  from  the  Columbia  Highway.     Here  \ht  Forrst  Service  has  erected  a  lookout  cjibiit  on 

riof  ^-^^  ' — •  'M,«.r^c  ,..„v,r.  t..,,^  ^jigi,  froj,,  which*  by  telescope,  cver>'  detail  of  the  fcenery  for  a  hundred 

ev  J-     Five  peaks,  snow-cipped  even  m  summer,  are  visible  from  this  point 

ifi.  ;i  ^,  !u  this  photogfiiph 
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VVctJilcr  Co. 
A    HISTORIC   VIEW 
On  the  railroad  tracks  Mow  ihc  Columbia  Highway  jt  iKis  point  the  liny  '^Oregon  Pony,"  the  first  locomotive 
^  in  the  Northwest,  in  early  days  ran  on  wooden  mils  overlaid  with  strap  ir.n 


THE   MOFFATT  CREEK    BRIDGE 

The  hrg^t  Hat  irth  bridge  in  Amenca  —  its  arch  rises  only  one  foot  in  every  ten  of  its  IcngtJi  d  170  feet 

Thff  floor  of  the  bridge  is  leventy  lett  above  ihe  stream 


Hftttitt 
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A   VIADUCT   OVERLOOKING   THE   COLUMBIA    RIVER 

by  A  plan  which  ingeniously  overcame  the  tendency  of  the  sttrep  hillside  (at  this  point  already  at  the 
"angle  of  repose")  to  slide  down  and  bury  ihc  railroad  tracks  Mow 
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THE    bAMl:    VIADLCT    >hhS    IrKUM    liLNLAlH 


t  iwtkai  poitj  fttl  on  concrete  bases  thai  also  support  posti  \aid  on  vhe  ^tox^M  ilV  \\vt  ^a^mt.  ^\i9^  ^  ^^*. 
hithi^,  the  floor  of  the  viaduct  thus  fottning  the  th\td  %vAtfe  ^A  %  xu^tv^t  ^ 


Copyright  by  \\>i<4er  to 
A   TLtNNEL    IN   THE    SIDE    OF    A   CLIFF 
The  view  through  ihe  arches  pierced  in  ihe  w»tl|  of  rock  is  out  over  the  Columbia  River 

Crete  and  natural  rock.  So  what  seemed 
jn  impassable  barrier  was  thus  made  into 
a  picturesque  attraction. 

To  ^et  a  C(»mprehensive  idea  of  the 
completed  highway,  imagine  a  tour  of  it 
from  Portland.  Outside  the  city,  going 
eastward,  the  road  rims  through  the  mead- 
ows, the  way  brightened  with  ruses  planted 
to  carry  out  Portland's  lloral  s>  mboL  At 
Troutdale  it  turns  back  from  the  Colum- 
bia to  cHmb  the  m<»untain  wall,  crosses  a 
stream  at  Chanticleer,  circles  Crown  Point 
at  72^  feet  above  the  river,  and  passes* 
in  succession,  Lalourell  Falls,  Shepperd's 
Falls,  Bridal  Veil,  Coopey  Falls,  Mist 
Falls,  Wahkeena  Falls,  and  Mult  noma 
Falls,  Oneonta  I  unnel.  Horse  Tail  Falls 
the  Cascades,  and  many  other  smaller 
falls — disclosing,  besides,  the  endless  view 
of  mountains,  river,  forests,  and  wild 
flowers.  Always  the  roadway  is  smo*>th 
and  broad;  the  bridges  are  permanent 
concrete:  the  outer  edge  of  the  track  is 
protected  by  concrete  railings.  Multno- 
MK.  SAMUEL  c.  LANCASTEir  ^^^^  County   has  built    with  vision  and 

-^t^Iy  responsible  for  in  suvccs*     n>T  **^l  t\me 
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MR*   JOHN    PIERPONT   MORGAN 

-  *-    t^.f."-  «  conditions  which  make  financial 
i  tc   now.  the  younger  Morgan, 
inker,  itiK.\s  nut,  like  his  Tiiher, 
imi:  he  su^ests 


Copyright  by  rath  UrcK 

THE    LATE   J,    P.   MORGAN 

One  of  the  greatest  financial  geniusei  Ihe  United 
States  has  ever  produced,  Imperious,  resentful  of  the 
plans  of  others  which  interfered  with  his  own,  he  was 
the  self-appointed  guardian  of  American   business 
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JN     THE     FINANCIAL     RESOURCES    OF    THE     PRINCIPAL    BANKS — A    DEMOCRACY 
THAT     HAS     SUCCEEDED    ONE-MAN    CONTROL 
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HENRY  GUSHING 


T  lUE  height  of  the  panic  in 
October.  1907.  most  of  the 
big  men  of  Wall  Street  were 
gathered  In  the  Morgan  librar>' 
to  devise  means  to  avert  a 
ittonal  financial  disaster  Morgan  had 
:)Jd  them  to  come  and  they  had  come,  his 
lends  and  his  enemies  alike.  He  told 
item  what  they  were  expected  to  do,  how 
Buch  each  of  their  institutions  was  to 
jbscril>e-— and  laid  before  them  a  sub- 
criptbn  list  to  sign  I  hen  he  left  the 
>rafy.  When  he  came  back  many  names 
ere  still  missing  from  the  sheet.  He  was 
iportuneci  with  reasons  against  doing  the 
liiiig  iti  the  way  he  had  proposed.  But 
try  had  not  been  called  to  counsel,  but  to 
"Sign  here,  sir/'  was  Morgan's  an- 
to  their  arguments,  and  they  signed. 
II  year.  Great   Briiain  a/id  France 


needed  half  a  billion  dollars.  They  came 
to  J,  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  the  c<:>mmercial 
agents  of  those  two  governments  m  this 
country,  to  arrange  the  loan.  Again  there 
was  a  meeting  at  the  Morgan  library. 
The  case  was  laid  before  the  big  men  of 
Wall  Street,  many  of  them  the  same  men 
who  had  attended  the  IQ07  meeting.  But 
this  time  they  did  not  go  to  get  orders,  but 
to  be  consulted.  The  younger  Morgan 
had  succeeded  the  Morgan  who  told  others 
what  to  do  and  expected  them  to  do  it 
without  asking  why. 

There  were  many  other  meetings  before 
the  loan  was  arranged.  While  the  nego- 
tiations were  under  way  one  of  the  Morgan 
partners  said:  "We  are  impressing  on 
bankers  and  investors  the  necessity  of 
making  this  loat\  tot  XV\^  ^t^&  vA  Ktwt\\c»?cv 
trade.     It  \s  t\ol  a  \\vvuij,  ^«-  <^^  ^<=*  *^^* 


MR.  JACOB  H.  SCHtFF  .  ,., 

u     1     f  fu.  f.^  ..t  selves.     We   wi 
Head    of   the   firm    of  i.    ^    -.    - 

Kuhn,  Locb  cV  Company.  Help,   but    It    IS    an 

An  independent    progres-  undertaking  in 

:i;*trcrbil«"*"'     >-hich     the    whole 

country  must  join. 

We  cannot  obligate 

ourselves  to  take  this  loan  on  a  chance  that 

others  will  join  us  later.    We  must  be  sure 


of    their    coopera- 
tion in  advance.** 

O I  h  e  r  bankers 
were  no  longer 
being  ordered. 

Ask  any  man,  of 
even  ten  years'  experience  in  Wall  Street, 
who  was  the  head  and  front  of  the  countrv's 


Copyriebt  by  tmui  1 
MR.  GEORGE  F,  BAKER 
Ch.iirman  of  the  Fim 
National  Bank,  who  h 
credited  by  Mr.  James  J 
Hill  as  bein^  the  ablest 
banker  in  this  tountn 
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THC     REMARKABLE     INCREASE     IN    THE    TOTAL    RESOURCES    OF    NEW    YORK     BANKS 
AND    TRUST    COMPANIES    BETWEEN     I QOD    AND     I915 


»<4TlONAL    BANKS 


1,667,9^4.800 

2.QHi,7SQ,9fxi 


STATL  BAt^KS 


SlQO,7(x),8oo 
484.(>87aor» 
(x>4,^44,6o:> 


TRUST  COMPANIES 


$     744,900,000 
T  3  39,080,600 

2,277,853,2o<. 


TOTAL 


$1,88^664,600 
3.491,722.700 
^,H(>5,g67.70<i 


Bfikm^  power  and  he  will  answer  without 
bought  and  without  hesitation. 
,  ..^  late  J.  P.  Morgan." 
Follow  that  up  with  the  question: 
'Who  is  the  .1   }\ 

I  organ  of  to<ia\'"" 
HewiU  stop  before 
answers,  and  nine 

Eiances  out  of    ten 
answer  when  he 
pves  it  will  be: 

There  is  no  J.  P. 
largan  now/* 
He  will  have  told 
tie  truth.  There  is 
o  Morgan  tij-day  in 
it  sense  that  there 
mo  one  man  in  Wail 
Street  who  tjvertops 

II  others  and  whose 
>rds  all  obey.    The 

lower  he  wielded 
j]d  not  endure, 
^vcn  before  he  died. 
lorgan.  as  Wall 
Jlreel  knew  him,  had 
Dme  an  anachronism. 


Copyr  chl  by  Slmithmnre 
MR.   OTTO    H.    KAHN 
Oine  of  the  ablest  of  New  York  hankers,  who,  how* 
ever,  has  escaped  the  publicity  thai  would  maike  hitn 
famiiuir  to  the  geneml  public 


Imperious,  re- 

ntful  of  plans  of  others  which  interfered 

ih  his  own,  the  self-appointed  guardian 

American    business   methods,    Morgan 


passed  in  judgment  on  others  and  admitted 
them  or  sought  to  bar  them  from  particrpa- 
tion  in  big  business  as  he  saw  tit.  Some  he 
sought  to  bar  were  well  shut  out.  no  doubt. 
Others  probably 
were  not. 

But  the  country 
grew  faster  than  any 
nne  man  could  grow 
in  power:  and  Mor- 
gan's supremacy  was 
waning  before  he 
died.  When  he  was 
gone,  no  man  stepped 
into  his  place.  The 
present  Morgan  lacks 
neither  ability  nor 
vision,  but  he  is  more 
conservative  than  his 
father  and  at  the 
same  time  more  dem- 
ocratic. He  is  less 
feared  but  more 
liked. 

Of  the  men  who 
might  have  stepped 


into  the  elder  Morgan's  place,  George  F. 
Baker,  chairman  of  the  First  National  Bank 
-^credited  by  James  J.  Hill  with  being  the 
ablest  banker  of  the  count r\,  nol  excepting 


THf  GROWTH    IN   TOTAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  TEN    LARGEST   BANKING    INSTITUTIONS 
IN    NEW  YORK   DURING   THE   LAST  FIVE   YEARS 


Natiunat  City  Bank, 
i  Guaranty  Trust  Co 

National  Bank  of  Commerce    . 

Bankers'  Trust  Co*   ... 
I  Chase  National  Batik 

Firs!  N ill  tonal  Bank 

Mech.  &  MH;iis  National  1  Bank 

Central  Trust  Co. 

National  Park  Bank. 

H^nfiver  N;ititmat  B.Tnk 

T<iiaU 


19 ro  (NOV.  to) 


$    282,004.600 

146,622,800 

2I2.788,6tiO 

77.926,600 

104,95 1 « too 

129,961,100 

9^.245,  tf»»* 

i05,o8i,4tK> 
1 20. 1 50,800 
11 2.1124.300 

$1,382,756,600 


tgi5  iofx  311 


INCREASE 


5C*9,o88»90o 
109,056.792 
297.57 1  *POO 

284,5^3.247 
243.459.079 

2^2.7rci.297 

ii^7.4>H).8<io 

192.592,935 
189.272.564 


$^,ofto.\H^^  \     VSa^iMirp^ 


342,544  366 

362.466.100 

g6,26S.  192 

219.644.400 

170.602,147 

I  |.3.4^>*^<f'1^ 

I39.4^^.»Q7 

94.4r>H,4<K» 

7^.442  J  U 

77,248.264 
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THE  WORLD^S  WORK 

Morgan  himself 


MR.    ALBERT    \L    W1GGIN 
President  of  the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York 
In  the  new  Wull  Street  the  men  who  are  nominally 
in  charge  of  big  inslituiiuns  are  now  also  actually 
their  directing  spirits 


SABIN 


MR.    CHARLES    H 
ulent  of  the  Guarinty  Trust  Company,  Mr.  Sabin  is  one  of  the  newer 
AnAnasH  powrn  of  the  United  States.    He  i%  progfeuive  and  independent 


-was  not  of  a  temper 

menl  to  take  ii.  Richer  than  Morgan  and 
as  powerful  within  his  immt^liale  circk*, 
Mr   Baker  shrank  from  publicity. 

James  Stillman.  the  other  possible  suc- 
cessor to  Mori^an,  amon^  the  men  of  his 
own  generation,  had  begun  to  serk  ease 
even  before  Morgan  died.  He  was  coldly 
calculatinit^  where  Morgan  was  boldly  ven- 
turesome. In  much  closer  touch  with 
public  sentiment  than  Mr.  Baker,  he  was 
almost  as  silent.  His  mind  ran  in  smooth 
grfMJves  of  cold  steel  Morgan  had  assumed 
his  leadership  through  impulse.  Stillman 
would  have  had  to  assume  it  calculatingly; 
and  that  in  itself  would  have  bet-n  fatal  to 
assuming  it  at  all. 

But  quite  apart  from  the  lack  oi  men  to 
take  up  the  Morgan  sceptre,  his  scat  of 
leadership  remained  vacant  because  the 
occasion  for  that  sort  of  leadership  had 
gone  by*  Ameiican 
banking  had  becofne 
tiici  big  and  Irwj  power* 
ful  to  be  controlled  by 
anv  one  man  or  any 
one  group  of  men* 
The  marveltms  in- 
crease in  the  resources 
of  New  V  ork  banks  as 
shown  by  the  table  at 
the  top  of  page  217 
tells  the  story  of  a 
growth  that  out  ran  the 
genius  of  any  one  maa 
And  there  are 
further  figures  wlikb 
tell  in  part  why  our 
banking  heads  ate 
more  powerful  and 
m<»re  independent 
than  they  were  a  few 
\  ears  ago.  Ihe  figures 
in  the  bottom  table, 
page  217,  show  the 
growth  in  total  re- 
s<»urces.  including 
growth  thnvugh  mer- 
•rs,  of  the  ten  largest 
w  >  ork  banking  in- 
stitutions. 

Half  of  these  have 
been  known  as  Mor- 
gan institutions,   but 
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ihe  Morgans  probablv'  did  nut  hold  a  con- 
trolling stock  interest  in  any  of  them.  The 
submissiveness  of  those  who  headed  them 
was  all  that  made  them  the  creatures  of 
anv  group  of  bankers.  That  subserviencv' 
has  diminished  or  has  disappeared  entirely. 
And  this  change  came  about  side  by  side 
with  the  carrying  through  of  plans  which 
were  designed  to  increase  the  Morgan  hold 
on  the  Djuntry's  banking. 

H.  P.  Davison  is  one  of  the  members  of 
J^  P.  Morgan  ^'  Co.  Before  that  he  was 
vice-president  of  the  First  National  Bank* 
1 1  was  said  that  Chairman  Baker  of  that 
hank  nominated  him  to  the  Morgan  firm 
b^ause  there  was  not  room  enough  in  the 
First  National  for  b<jth  Frank  L.  Mine,  the 
president,  and  Mr,  t^avison.  He  had  gone 
ti>  the  First  National  from  a  vice-presi- 
dency in  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company, 
ami  before  that  he  had  been  in  several 
New*  York  banks,  and 
further  back  —but  not 
very  far  back,  for  he 
is  still  a  young  man^ 
hewas  a  school  teacher 
in  Troy.  Pa. 

You  will  find  his 
name  fifth  in  the  list 
at  partners  in  J.  P, 
Morgan  &  Co.  filed 
with  the  New  York 
Stock  Fxchange.  but 
Wall  Street  recognizes 
him  as  being  next  to 
J.  P.  Morgan  himself 
in  authority  in  the 
firm's  councils.  \  ou 
might  not  be  able  to 
prove  thai  by  the 
partnership  papers, 
but  Wall  Street  dt>es 
not  think  it  necessary 
lo  prove  it  that  way. 
Now,  one  of  the  first 
con  IS    things 

Wii  >avisondid 

after  h^  apart* 

^H  neruf ti..  ^^.i^anfirm 

^■was  to  oreanijte  a  very 

^Hm^:  mpanyout 

^^^m  '  Trailer  ones, 

^FEach    of     these   was 


MR,    HENRV    P.   DAVISON 
His  name  ranks  fifth  in  the  list  of  partners  in  the 
firm  of  J,  P    Morgan  *S£  Company,  but  Wall  Street 
generally  recognizes  him  as  being  next  in  authority 

to  Mr,   Morgan  himself 


MR,    I^RANK    A.    VANOhRLiP 

A»  he^d  of  the  National  Gtty  Bank,  the  larg«t  financial  instittilion  tn  Amrrica. 
he  is  probably  the  most  prominent  of  the  country's  natbnal  bankers 


MR.    J  KANCJS    L.    HINL 

President  of  the  First  Naliotial  Bank,     Although  a  much  less  aggressive  man  than  Mr  Vanderlip,  or  Mr. 

Wiggin*  or  Mr.  Safoin,  he  sunJ^  among  ihe  (irsl  group  of  New  York  bankers 


usually  counted:  the  Guaranty  Trust  Q:»m- 
pany,  the  Morton  Fru^t  Company,  and 
the  Fifth  Avenue  trust  Ojmpany. 

To  get  the  stock  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
mpany,  Mr.  Davison  waged  a  financial 
battle  with  the  late  John  \V\  Castles,  presi- 
dent of  the  Guaranty.  Daviscm  won,  and 
M r.  Castles,  bitterly  disappointed,  resigned. 
Alexander  J.  Hemphill  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him. 
At  the  end  of  the  vear  in  which  the  tw^o 


|4MES  S,  ALEXANDER 

^Jdeni  of   I  he  National    Kank   of  Commerir, 
gutg-f  hut  etftdtnt  worker  who  /las  been  rapidly 


other  trust  companies  were  merged  with  if, 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  had  deposits 
of  Si24,8« 5,857.  and  total  resources  of 
Si<)8,254,624.  It  seemed  a  very  big  insti- 
tution indeed,  yet  it  neither  seemed  nor 
was  too  big  to  be  contnilled  as  one  of  the 
units  in  the  group  of  fmancial  institutions 
in  which  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  held  the  word 
of  last  resort,  and  that  came  to  mean  in 
increasing  degree  institutions  in  which 
Mr.  Davison  was  supreme. 

But  as  it  grew  it  came  to  need  mom' 
4)fficers.  New  vice-presidents  were  elected. 
In  time  these  men  were  destined  to  grow^ 
to  a  power  which  freed  them  from  th 
house  that  made  them.  One  of  these 
Charles  IT  Sabin,  who  had  been  a  scb 
friend  of  Davison  at  the Greyhxk  Institute, 
South  Williamston,  Mass.  He  was  taken 
from  the  presidency  of  the  0:>pper  National 
Bank,  by  way  of  a  vice-presidency  in  the 
Mechanics  &  Metals  National  Bank*  to 
the  bigger  job  as  a  vice-president  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company.  >\'alt  Street 
\ery  soon  began  talking  about  Mr.  Sabin, 
who  had  come  down  from  Albany  a  few* 
'  enrs  before.  It  has  a  way  of  picking  out 
ling  men.  Mr.  Sabin  proved  to  be  one 
nf  them.  It  was  not  very  long  before  he 
succeeded  Mr.  Hemphill  as  president.  In 
that  capacity  Mr.  Sabin  proved  to  be  less 
dependent  upon  others  than  those  who 
headed  units  in  the  Morgan  banking  sys- 
tem were,  in  the  past,  supposed  to  be, 

Bui  Wall  Street  was  not  yet  freed  of  its 
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long-standing  notions,  and  it  came  as  a 
surprise  later  on  when  banking  gossip  told 
of  occasions  when  the  Guaranty  Trust 
(Jompany  acted  without  seeking  its  in- 
structions from  the  "Corner,"  and  even 
\\-ithout  making  sure  that  what  it  was 
about  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
"Comer."  It  was  surprised,  too,  when  it 
heard  whisperings  that  the  head  of  the 
biggest  trust  company  in  New  York  re- 
sented alleged  dictation  by  the  head  of  the 
biggest  bank  in  New  York. 

THE   NEW    ERA    IN    BANKING 

It  need  not  have  been  surprised  at  either 
if  it  had  done  nothing  more  than  take  the 
trouble  to  compare  the  latest  report  of  the 
institution  with  that  of  a  year  or  two  or 
three  before. 

The  enlarged  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
(the  same  is  true  of  the  National  City  Bank 
and,  less  conspicuously,  of  not  a  few  others, 
gained  in  resources  in  two  years  nearly 
enough  to  make  two  trust  companies  of  the 
size  of  the  one  Mr.  Davison  created  by  his 
merger  in  1910.  The  Guaranty  Trust  of  to- 
day had.  on  December  31,  191 5,  more  than 
5709,000.000  of  resources.  One  year  back 
it  had  $269,000,000,  and  two  years  back 
only  $208,000,000.  If  you  stop  to  realize 
what  the  management  of  $500,000,000  of 
resources  means,  what  power  it  implies, 
you  will  not  wonder  that  the  man  at  the 
head  of  such  an  institution  grows  indepen- 
dent of  those  who  were  accustomed  to  l<x)k 
upon  the  institution  in  its  smaller  days  as 
merely  one  unit  of  a  system  to  be  oper- 
ated at  their  bidding. 

And  this  is  characteristic  of  the  new 
state  of  things  in  Wall  Street — that  the 
men  nominally  in  charge  of  big  institutions 
are  actually  their  directing  spirits.  It  is 
preeminently  true  of  President  Frank  A. 
Vanderiip  of  the  National  City  Bank,  the 
biggest  of  all  the  country's  financial  insti- 
tutions. It  is  true  of  Albert  II.  \Vif;i;in, 
president  of  the  Chase  National  Bank: 
and  it  is  coming  to  be  true  of  many  other 
men  who  go  to  make  up  the  growing  list  of 
Wall  Street  leaders,  over  whom  no  one  man 
tiiwcrs  but  who.  with  varying  degree  of 
ability  and  of  power,  form  a  group  of 
bankers  each  of  whom  possesses  an  amount 
of  independence  which  was  unknown  save 


in  a  very  few  men  in  the  days  when  Wall 
Street  was  dominated  by  a  single  man. 

j\lr.  Vanderiip  of  the  National  City  Bank 
is  probably  the  most  prominent  of  the  coun- 
try's national  bankers.  As  head  of  the 
biggest  financial  institution  in  the  United 
States  he  is  necessarily  conspicuous.  The 
fact  that  he  has  gained  that  place  by  sheer 
force  of  ability  makes  his  position  all  the 
more  conspicuous.  From  the  financial 
editorship  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  he  went 
to  Washington  as  private  secretary  to 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Lyman  J.  Gage. 
I  le  was  promoted  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and,  during  his  four  years 
in  that  post,  gathered  experience  which  he 
put  to  very  goocl  use  in  his  work  as  a 
national  banker.  The  City  Bank  offered 
him  a  vice-presidency  in  19^11,  and  he 
immediately  began  to  make  himself  felt. 

Wall  Street  knew  that  Mr.  Vanderiip 
would  become  president  of  the  National 
City  Bank  long  before  he  knew  it  himself.  It 
was  another  case  of  picking  out  a  coming 
man.  There  were  other  men  in  the  City 
Bank  organization  who  wondered  why  Mr. 
V'anderlip  had  been  chosen  president.  It 
was  not  long  before  they  found  out  why. 
He  was  given  a  free  hand  from  the  start 
and  the  work  of  the  bank  grew  enor- 
mously under  his  direction. 

FINANCIAL    INVASION    ABROAD 

While  still  in  Chica.no  Mr.  \anderlip 
wrote  a  b(K>k  on  the  American  commercial 
invasion  of  Furope.  rhe  City  Bank,  under 
his  guidance,  is  helping  to  carry  on  the 
American  financial  invasion  of  the  world. 
The  organization  of  the  American  Inter- 
national Corporation  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  International  Banking  Corporation 
are  typical  of  the  big  things  which  Van- 
deriip l(K)ks  upon  as  the  appointed  tasks  of 
the  count r\'s  leading  bank.  They  are 
parts  of  a  vision  that  l(H)ks  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  L'nited  States,  that  sees 
in  banking  an  ally  of  commerce  in  the 
constructive  task  of  building  new  markets 
for  our  products,  new  fields  of  investment 
for  surplus  wealth,  and  a  new  ciK*)perative 
function  for  American  finance  in  developing 
the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  world. 

Most  of  the  other  b\vkw\\ivv  vcv^-3\\S\\<ifc\ 
are  conlcnl  lo  ^oxV  ^\ox\^  vw^kx^  ^o^n^^- 
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tional  lines.  President  Wiggin  of  the 
Chase  National  Bank,  one  of  the  conspicu- 
ously successful  of  the  new  leaders, 
concerns  himself  much  more  with  domestic 
than  with  international  banking.  Yet  he 
fmds  it  easy  to  adapt  himself  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  changing  relationship  of  New 
York  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Chase 
National  is  not  thought  of  in  the  financial 
district  as  an  element  in  the  international- 
ization of  American  banking  (and  it  is  not 
in  the  sense  that  the  National  City  Bank 
and  the  Guaranty  Trust  are),  yet  it  has 
some  important  international  accounts. 
Mr.  Wiggin,  as  chairman  of  the  Gold  Fund 
Committee — that  faith-cure  gold  pool 
which  bridged  the  gap  between  the  up- 
heaval caused  by  the  war  and  the  return  of 
confidence — showed  himself  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  tasks  suddenly  imposed  upon 
New  York  by  the  war's  disruption  of  old 
world  finance. 

Mr.  Wiggin  did  much  to  build  up  the 
business  of  the  Chase  while  he  was  vice- 
president,  and  has  done  much  more  since 
he  was  made  president.  He  is  four  years 
younger  than  Mr.  Vanderlip,  having  been 
bom  in  1868.  He  is  a  Massachusetts  man 
and  got  his  early  experience  in  banking  in 
Boston,  first  as  assistant  national  bank 
examiner  and  then  in  a  succession  of  posts, 
each  bigger  than  the  one  before.  In  1899 
he  came  to  New  York  and  became  a  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Park  Bank. 
Five  years  later  he  was  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Chase.  He  became  presi- 
dent in  191 1.  Since  then  he  has  greatly 
strengthened  his  position.  He  is  credited 
with  having  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and 
he  has  acquired  a  large  amount  of  stock 
in  his  own  bank.  Along  with  some  of  his 
close  associates  he  took  over  the  Chase 
stock  formerly  held  by  the  First  National 
Bank  interests  and  thus  increased  not 
only  his  own  independence  but  that  of  the 
bank  itself  as  well. 

BANKING    INDEPENDENCE 

With  some  institutions  independence  is 
a  new  thing  acquired  under  the  leadership 
of  men  too  forceful  and  equipped  with  too 
efficient  tools  to  be  kept  in  subordination. 
With  others,  present-day  independence  is 
the  product  of  old  independence  of  officers 


given  new  effect  through  the  enlargement 
of  their  power  by  the  growth  of  their  in- 
stitutions. President  James  N.  Wallace 
of  the  Central  Trust  Company  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  head  of  an  institu- 
tion which  was  independent  when  it  was 
not  the  fashion  to  be.  For  that  very 
reason  it  got  a  good  deal  of  business  which 
more  naturally  would  have  gone  to  other 
institutions  had  they  been  as  free  of  out- 
side control.  Independence  is  a  very  real 
asset  for  an  institution.  This  is  better 
appreciated  in  Wall  Street  now.  Mr. 
Wallace  is  much  less  lonely  in  his  indepen- 
dence than  he  used  to  be. 

The  First  National  Bank  is  very  far  from 
having  suffered  by  reason  of  surrendering 
the  hold  which  it  had  through  its  subsidiary 
investment  company  on  the  Chase  National 
Bank.  Both  banks  have  prospered  since 
the  separation  of  control  as  they  had 
never  prospered  before.  Mr.  F.  L.  Hine, 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  is 
less  aggressive  than  Vanderlip  or  Wiggm 
or  Sabin,  but  he  is  in  the  forefront  of  the 
New  York  bankers  who  stand  as  the  new 
leaders  of  a  banking  community  which 
time  and  events  have  combined  to  make, 
for  the  nonce  at  least,  the  premier  banking 
centre  in  the  world. 

THE    OLD    REGIME    BANKS 

The  banks  which  were  left  longest  under 
the  old  regime  of  external  rule,  government 
by  others  than  those  nominally  their  heads, 
progressed  more  slowly  than  did  those 
whose  control  was  internal.  The  Bank  of 
Commerce  supplies  an  illustration  of  this. 
It  was  partly  a  matter  of  men  but  it  was 
also  in  part  a  matter  of  method.  Nomin- 
ally governed  by  the  executive  officers,  it 
was  until  recently  governed  in  fact  by  a 
triumvirate  of  the  heads  of  other  banks. 
The  plan  was  not  conducive  to  the  develop- 
ment of  that  independence  which  is  a  vital 
force  in  the  upbuilding  of  financial  institu- 
tions. President  James  S.  Alexander  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  recog- 
nizing the  handicap  under  which  he  was 
working,  hastened  the  resignations  from 
his  board  which  would  have  been  forced 
eventually  by  the  operations  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  and  thereby  has  gained  an  indepen- 
dence which  he  could  not  exert  before. 
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s  tastes  of  bankers  differ  as  do  their 
f.  One  of  the  ablest  of  New  York 
rts.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
is  recognized  as  a  keen,  far-sighted, 
esourceful  banker,  yet  he  has  taken 
small  part  in  the  affairs  of  banks  and 
companies.  He  is,  however,  not  an 
spkuous  figure  in  any  survey  of  the 
jc  in  Wall  Street.  That  change  was 
sd  to  by  the  activities  of  Mr.  Harri- 
and  to  the  success  which  he  at- 
I  Mr.  Kahn  contributed  in  no  small 

e.  Sooner  than  most  other  men,  he 
lized  Harriman  for  what  he  was  and 
!d  with  him  to  excellent  purpose  in 
lys  when  the  Union  Pacific  was  being 
Lted.  Mr.  Harriman's  progress  un- 
cdly  helped  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  but 
also  helped  him  in  return.  They- 
powerful  before  he  was,  and  when 
joined  forces  they  grew  in  power  to- 
r.    The  head  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co., 

'  H.  Schiff,  like  Mr.  Baker  and 
Itillman,  belongs  to  the  older  genera- 

His  views,  though  he  speaks  not 
)ften  publicly  on  banking  matters, 
Btter  known  than  those  of  the  other 

He  would  be  classed  rather  as  a 
essive  than  as  a  reactionary  by  those 
ivould  measure  Wall  Street  opinions 

terms  of  modem  politics. 

NO   ONE   MAN    DOMINATES 

[ie  of  these  men  dominates  all  the 
L  They  compete  or  they  work  to- 
r»  but  no  one  man  is  master.  In 
Street  to-day,  you  will  find  more  men 
Bity,  of  resourcefulness,  of  ambition 
ever  before.  They  typify  the  new 
Street  in  that  they  accept,  some  ta- 
some  with  open  approval,  much  that 
Street  in  the  old  days  regarded  as 
Tanted  infringement  of  the  rights  of 

f.  Wall  Street  does  not  yet  love 
icome  tax,  but  it  does  find  a  great 
hat  is  good  in  public  regulation,  and 
nts  that  the  public  has  a  right  to 
a  great  deal  more  about  corporations 
he  public  in  the  older  days  was  sup- 
to  have  any  interest  in. 


A  member  of  the  firm  which  was  the 
head  and  front  of  the  Money  Trust,  if 
there  was  such  a  thing,  remarked  to  one  of 
his  callers  a  short  time  ago,  "  For  the  first 
time  in  years  public  sentiment  is  with  us." 

He  thought  he  saw  public  approval  for 
things  which  the  public  had  been  harshly 
condemning.  He  thought  that  the  public 
— repentant,  or  at  least  converted  from  its 
error  after  years  of  wilful  ignorance  or 
unwitting  aberration — ^was  coming  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  things  which  it  had  been 
condemning  were  praiseworthy.  He  was 
unconscious  of  the  change  within  himself 
which  is  typical  of  the  change  in  Wall 
Street.  "For  the  first  time  in  years 
public  sentiment  is  with  us."  He  should 
have  said:  "For  the  first  time  in  years 
we  are  with  public  sentiment." 

THE    CHANGED    "sTREET" 

The  change  was  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  assumption  of  the  larger  part  which 
American  banking  is  destined  to  take  in 
world  affairs.  Bigger  things  are  to  be 
done  than  ever  before,  and  new  kinds  of 
leaders  are  necessary,  leaders  who  at 
least  do  not  run  counter  to  public  senti- 
ment even  when  they  do  not  heartily 
accept  the  new  rights  of  the  public. 
And  new  methods  were  needed  as  well 
as  new  leaders — perhaps  not  precisely 
a  different  system  but  at  least  a  different 
coordination  of  forces  within  the  system. 

Ten  years  ago  no  president  of  a  national 
bank  would  have  thought  of  doing  the 
things  which  the  National  City  Bank  has 
been  doing.  They  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  dangerously  venturesome  if 
not  chimerical.  Now  they  are  accepted 
as  among  the  signs  of  the  times,  although 
there  are  still  those  in  Wall  Street,  men  of 
the  old  sch(x>l,  who  look  askance  and  won- 
der. The  things  which  the  City  Bank  is 
doing — and  they  are  mostly  the  suggestions 
of  the  bank's  broad-visioned  president — 
mark  the  passage  of  Wall  Street,  of  New 
York  banking,  from  a  provincial  to  an 
international  state — the  coming  of  a  new 
Wall  Street  and  a  greater  one. 


TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS  IN  THE 
TRENCHES 

THE    day's   work   of   a   soldier   on   the    firing   line    in    FRANCE HOVT  IT  FECUTO 

CHARGE    UNDER    FIRE— HUMORS   AND  TRAGEDfES    AT    THE    PROMT 

BY 

WILLIAM  J.  ROBINSON 


DURING  the  bombardment 
which  preceded  the  Second 
Battle  for  Calais,  a  man  who 
was  lying  in  a  hospital  in  the 
city  of  Ypres  was  heard  to  re- 
mark: "  If  God  spares  me  to  get  out  of  this  I 
will  never  want  to  see  another  hospital  again 
as  lon^  as  I  live."  This  man  was  not  com- 
plaining^ al  the  treatment  he  was  getting; 
lie  was  being  well  taken  care  of,  and  every- 
thing  possible  was  being  done  for  him.  He 
was  simply  expressing  the  feeling  of  utter 
helplessness  which  comes  to  every  man 
when  he  is  lying  helpless  under  shell  fire. 
This  man  had  fought  through  the  whole 
war:  he  had  sUxKi  the  shell  fire  in  the 
trenches  like  a  man  of  iron,  for  there  he 
had.  or  inia/'jned  he  had,  a  chance  to  hit 
back.  Here  he  was  practically  a  non- 
rombatan!.  ami  the  thought  that  he  was 
(lependnit  upon  others  for  his  protection 
put  !hi»  fear  of  CkkI  in  his  heart. 

There  are  lots  of  places  worse  than  the 
trenches,  and  1  have  heard  many  a  man 
who  was  holding  a  "staff  job"  express  a 
desire  to  return  to  the  firing  line.  When 
things  are  ijuiet  a  man  is  as  safe  in  the 
trenches  as  he  would  be  at  the  base.  It 
is  only  when  there  is  an  attack  on  or 
when  the  enemy  are  g(^ing  out  of  their  way 
to  make  thinr,s  unpleasant  that  one  feels 
tile  desire  to  be  elsewhere.  When  the 
men  come  down  for  a  rest  they  are  as 
pleased  as  kids  i;oing  on  a  Sunday  School 
picnic,  but  they  are  just  as  pleased  when 
their  rest  is  over  and  they  are  going  back. 
The  regiments  invariably  go  up  at  night. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  If  they 
go  up  in  the  day  time  they  can  be  seen  by 
the  enemy.  The  march  up  is  an  easy  one, 
and  the  men  are  allowed  to  "march  easy" 
all  the  way.    At  first  they  used  to  furnish 


their  own  music,  and  it  was  ah»aysalMl| 
the  same.    They  would  swing  along  to:    r 

We've  got  a  bitter  pill  for  Kaiser  Bill  I 

It  ought  to  drive  him  balmy. 
And  we  don't  give  a  damn  for  Hindeotai^' 
And  all  his  ragtime  army. 

Now,  most  of  the  regiments  hawthw 
bands  or  their  pipes  with  them,  ai^  tii^ 
march  to  their  own  music  And  I  ml 
to  say  that  the  pipes  are  the  most  woodoM 
things  to  march  to  that  I  have  ever  heaid. 
The  swing  to  the  music  seems  fairiy  to  lift 
one  along.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  a  tind 
body  of  men  pick  up  their  feet  whoi'  tte 
pipes  begin  to  play. 

I  am  with  the  Seventh  Royal  Scots 
Fusiliers,  and  at  seven  o'clock  we  start  for 
the  trenches.  We  have  six  days  to  spai 
there,  but  that  is  much  better  than  it  i»as 
a  few  months  ago  when  we  did  not  knoir 
how  long  we  had  to  stay  when  we  went  op. 

As  we  get  closer  to  the  firing  line  we 
must  be  quiet.  The  word  is  pa^ed  bade, 
all  pipes  and  cigarettes  are  put  out;  and 
we  swing  quietly  along  until  we  appear  to 
be  scarcely  more  than  shadows  except  far 
the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  our  hob- 
nailed boots  on  the  cobble  stones.  Soon 
'  the  leaders  swing  off  to  the  right,  and  nt  i 
know  that  we  are  passing  "  hdK-fiie  comer." 
Here  it  is  usually  fairly  "warm,"  and  ne 
are  thankful  that  to-night  things  aie  so 
quiet.  On  our  left  is  the  Menin  dmidh 
yard.  In  here  lies  the  body  of  Prince 
Maurice  of  Battenberg,  who  was  killed 
some  time  in  November,  1914.  The  Ge^ 
mans  have  shelled  the  place  so  much  that 
neariy  all  traces  of  graves  have  been  ob- 
literated, and  the  smell  of  decomposed 
flesh  is  bad  enough  for  us  to  know  where  we 
are  without  having  to  look.    Ahead  of  us 
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an  see  the  star  shells  going  up  and 
ng  the  Y/hole  place  lighter  than  day. 
know  that  we  will  soon  reach  the 
nunication  trench,  and  then  it  is  a 
of  slip  and  slide  along  through  the 
,  every  man  for  himself.  Yes,  here  it 
eady.  The  leaders  have  turned  to 
right  again.  Soon  we  will  reach  the 
:h,  jump  down  into  the  mud,  turn  to 
left,  and  follow  the  trench. 

"tommy"  and  his  mascot 

iw  we  are  in  it,  and  are  wondering  how 
Fdlows  we  are  going  to  relieve  have 
1.  My  mate  begins  to  grumble  about 
mght  of  his  pack,  but  he  has  nothing 
ly  against  the  ten-pound  dog  he  has 
9d  up  and  is  carrying  under  one  arm. 
is  the  third  mascot  he  has  had.  First 
IS  a  canary  he  picked  up  in  a  ruined 
B  in  Ypres.  He  carried  that  cage 
/where  he  went  for  six  weeks  until  he 
1  a  chap  who  was  going  on  leave,  and 
pt  him  to  deliver  the  bird  to  his 
sus."  Then  it  was  a  goat.  Where  he 
t  Heaven  only  knows,  but  he  named  it 
riticus,"  and  was  ready  to  fight  any 
who  had  a  word  to  say  against  his  pet. 
fdlows  stood  for  the  goat  as  long  as 
could,  but  finally  "Leviticus"  turned 
issing,  and  Harry,  my  mate,  was  going 
id  with  his  fists  doubled  up  and  blood 
s  eye  for  some  time.  "If  1  ever  find 
bleeder  wot  pinched  my  mascot,  'im 
ic  is  goin'  to  'ave  a  'eart  to  'eart  talk 
1  put  'im  in  a  old  woman's  'ome  for 
est  of  'is  bleedin'  life."  However,  his 
soon  cooled  and  now  his  affections  are 
Tapped  up  in  a  dirty  little  mongrel  he 
"  Fritz."  "  Fritz  "  gets  the  best  of  all 
is  going,  and  Harry  would  starve  him- 
ather  than  see  the  object  of  his  affec- 

want  for  a  single  thing.  1  will  say 
For  my  mate,  he  is  no  worse  than  any 
le  other  fellows  who  have  mascots, 
Kyt  neariy  as  bad  as  some  of  them. 

we  pass  along  through  the  network 
»ches  leading  off  from  the  main  com- 
cation  trench,  voices  ask  from  the 
(less,  "  '00  are  you?"  We  tell  them, 
xcasionally  fellows  recognize  one  an- 
'.  There  is  only  time  for  a  hurried 
inge  of  greetings,  as  we  must  get  up 
take  over  our  trenches  in  time  to  let 


the*other  fellows  out  and  give  them  time 
to  get  well  down  before  the  first  peep  of 
dawn.  We  are  getting  closer  now,  and 
when  the  star  shells  go  up  everybody  is 
very  careful  not  to  show  himself.  A  desul- 
tory fire  is  going  on,  and  occasionally  a 
shell  screams  over  our  heads  on  its  way  to 
our  batteries  in  the  rear,  or  where  the 
Germans  think  our  batteries  are. 

We  are  going  to  "  K"  trenches,  and  as 
we  pass  along  some  of  the  "  rookies, "  who 
are  nervous  but  are  struggling  manfully 
not  to  show  it,  ask  how  much  farther  it  is. 
We  are  so  close  now  that  it  seems  as  though 
we  are  almost  on  top  of  the  Germans. 
The  new  men  had  no  idea  that  we  were 
going  to  be  so  close  to  the  enemy.  It  is  a 
terrible  feeling,  this  going  into  the  trenches 
for  the  first  time.  The  hardened  veterans 
make  light  of  the  rookies'  fears,  but  it  is 
simply  because  they  have  forgotten  how  it 
seemwi  to  them  the  first  time  they  came 
up.  All  the  way  up  the  old  fellows  have 
been  pumping  the  rookies  full  of  ghastly 
stories  about  what  they  are  going  to,  until 
some  of  the  more  sensitive  ones  are  having 
all  they  can  do  to  control  themselves.  It 
is  rather  brutal,  but  one  soon  gets  used  to 
it,  and  these. fellows  who  are  so  nervous 
now  will  be  doing  the  same  thing  them- 
selves in  a  week  or  so. 

Here  we  are  at  last,  and  the  poor  chaps 
we  are  relieving  are  glad  enough  to  see  us. 
They  have  had  a  pretty  tough  time.  Many 
of  them  who  came  up  to  relieve  us  the  last 
time  are  not  here  now.     Hear  them! 

"  'UIlo,  Mac.    'Ow's  Bill?  Were  is  'ee?" 

"O  Bill  went  west  day  afore  yesterday. 
Bailin'  out,  an'  'ee  stuck  'is  bloomin'  'ead 
right  up  for  a  Fritzie  to  play  with.  'Ee 
stopped  one,  all  right.  Got  it  right  under 
the  bleedin'  ear  an'  'ee  never  even  kicked." 

"  Damn  tough  luck.  Bill  always  was  a 
bloody  ass.  Thought  'ee  was  goin'  to  win 
the  pool  this  time  too!  Better  write  to 
'is  missus  w*en  yuh  get  down  to  Pop. 
(Poperinghe.)     So  long,  old  dear!" 

LAST  ONE  ALIVE  WINS 

The  pool  referred  to  is  one  of  the  gambles 
"Tommy"  is  particularly  fond  of.  When 
the  regiment  goes  into  action  a  crowd  of 
fellows  get  together  and  put  all  tlv^  vcv<(^tv^>) 
they  have  \n  a  poo\.    'XVve^  ^n^\\  Vi  v^jccv^ 
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one  who  stays  behind,  and  he  has  instruc- 
tions to  hand  all  the  money  to  the  last  one 
left  alive.  Sometimes  they  arrange  it  so 
that  they  draw  the  money  every  time  they 
come  out  of  action,  and  in  this  way  they 
get  the  use  of  it  from  time  to  time.  If  ten 
fellows  put  in  ten  francs  each,  and  when 
they  come  out  of  action  the  next  time  there 
are  only  five  of  the  ten  fellows  left,  each 
of  the  remaining  five  has  doubled  his 
money.  It  is  the  only  gamble  1  ever  saw 
in  which  a  fellow  cannot  lose,  for  if  he  is 
knocked  over  he  certainly  has  no  interest 
in  money  matters. 

LIFE    IN    THE    FRONT   TRENCHES 

Harry  and  I  are  in  "D"  company,  and 
we  are  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  trenches 
our  battalion  is  taking  over.  In  single  file 
we  pass  along  until  our  destination  is 
reached,  and  as  soon  as  we  get  there  we 
proceed  to  make  ourselves*  comfortable. 
Our  packs  are  slipped  off  and  pushed  under 
the  look-out  platform.  The  trenches  we 
are  in  are  pretty  dry  at  present,  but  the 
Germans  are  on  slightly  rising  ground  in 
front  of  us.  It  is  certain  that  they  will 
be  at  their  old  tricks  to-morrow  and  start 
pumping  the  water  out  of  their  trenches 
so  that  it  will  run  down  into  ours.  Then 
don't  we  curse  them!  We  examine  the 
straw  under  the  platform,  for  that  is  our 
bed,  and  if  it  is  damp  or  there  is  mud  in  it. 
we  do  some  more  cursing.  We  draw  lots 
to  see  who  will  have  first  sleep,  and  Harry 
wins.  I  bemoan  my  fate  and  pick  up  my 
rifle,  while  Harry  and  his  dog  retire  to  woo 
the  goddess  of  slumber  and  commune  with 
the  man-eating  body  lice  which  abound  in 
that  same  straw.  We  are  perfectly  clean 
now,  for  we  have  just  come  from  the  Divi- 
sional Baths  and  Laundry  where  we  have 
had  a  good  scrub  down  and  have  been 
supplied  clean  clothes  which  have  been 
thoroughly  fumigated.  Twelve  hours  from 
now  we  will  be  in  the  condition  of  the 
proverbial  cuckoo,  but  it  is  all  in  the  game 
and  we  have  become  hardened  to  it.  At 
first  it  was  terrible,  I  nearly  went  crazy, 
but,  as  I  say,  we  take  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  after  the  first  few  times.  I  have 
come  down  out  of  these  same  trenches 
with  the  vermin  running  out  of  the  lace 
Aafey  in  my  boots  stnd  with  my  chest  and 


limbs  bleeding  from  the  effects  of  the  ver- 
min. It  cannot  be  helped,  though,  and 
we  have  the  satisfaction  of  looking  forward 
to  the  warm  bath  and  clean  clothes  which 
await  us  when  we  go  down  for  our  next  rest. 
1  have  two  hours  to  serve  on  the  look-out 
platform,  and  from  the  looks  of  things  it  is 
going  to  continue  quiet.  When  the  star 
shells  go  up  I  crouch  down  so  as  not  to 
show  too  much  of  myself  to  the  German 
snipers  who  are  always  on  the  watch  at 
night.  It  amuses  me  to  hear  the  way  the 
new  men  fire.  Some  one  imagines  he  sees 
something  moving  out  in  front  and 
begins  rapid  fire.  The  fire  is  taken  up  by 
men  all  along  the  line,  until  it  finally  dies 
out  as  gradually  as  it  started.  By  the  light 
of  the  flares  l  can  see  some  of  our  snipers  in 
their  little  sniping  trenchesout  on  the  "'dead 
ground'*  between  our  trenches  and  those 
of  the  Germans.  Snipers  are  always  on 
the  watch,  and  God  help  the  poor  devil  who 
is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  above  his  parapet 
when  a  star  shell  goes  up!  These  star 
shdis  are  funny  things.  As  they  shoot 
into  the  air  and  burst  into  flame  they 
blind  one  so  that  it  seems  several  seconds 
before  one  can  see  anything  in  front  of  him. 
As  they  fall  things  become  clearer,  and  if 
they  fall  behind  the  enemy's  line  they 
show  up  any  moving  object  very  plainly. 

THE    LISTENING    PATROL 

Some  of  our  fellows  are  being  sent  out  on 
listening  patrol,  and  they  don't  seem  to  be 
in  love  with  their  work.  They  start  out 
through  an  abandoned  trench,  and  as  soon  | 
as  they  come  to  the  end  of  it  they  will 
have  to  climb  out  into  the  open,  and  wonn  | 
their  way  along  flat  on  their  stomachs. 
They  must  get  as  close  to  the  German 
trenches  as  possible,  and  find  out  all  they 
can  about  what  is  going  on.  They  have 
left  the  trench  now.  I  can  see  them  as 
they  squirm  along  slowly  but  surely  toward 
the  German  parapet.  How  many  of  them 
will  come  back?  Probably  all  of  them, 
but  if  they  are  so  unlucky  as  to  be  spotted 
by  a  sniper,  they  will  all  die  in  less  tnne  < 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it.  See  how  they 
crouch  arul  hug  the  ground  when  the  star 
shells  go  up.  Yes,  indeed,  theirs  is  dan- 
gerous work!  They  are  out  of  sight  now. 
Vf  e  may  see  them  again  and  we  may  not. 
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I  hear  two  of  the  new  fellows  who 
posed  to  be  sleeping  under  the  plat- 
dling  each  other  what  they  think 
France.  The  novelty  of  being  in  a 
country  has  not  worn  off  yet,  and 
ne  discussing  the  French  language. 
i€,  Mick,  but  ayn't  it  a  rum  lingo! 
't  understand  a  bloomin'  word  the 
s  sye.  1  awsked  a  woman  for  some 
esterday,  an'  all  she  said  was  *no 
'  Then  I  got  a  pencil  an'  pyper 
Irawed  'er  the  pitcher  of  a  bleedin' 
Ab,  wee  wee,'  she  syes,  an'  goes 
le  back,  an'  swelp  me,  Mick,  she 
me  out  a  bleedin'  rabbit!     1  'ad  to 

II  the  wye  back  to  the  blawsted 
in'  awsk  my  bloke  wot  is  the  word 
c,  and  wot  do  yuh  think  the  blighters 

Wen  yuh  want  any  milk,  Mick, yuh 
I  awsk  for  some  bloomin'  *doo  lay' 
'  is  thank  you.  'See  soo'  is  thru- 
'pang'  is  bread;  an'  'shew'  is  bleed- 
ses.  I'll  soon  be  able  to  talk  the 
lingo!" 

•  a  time  their  conversation  drags, 
on  they  are  as  sound   asleep  as 

they  were  in  their  own  beds  in 
I.  Hot  soup  is  being  passed  around 
certainly  is  good.  A  year  ago  1 
lave  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  it  and 
it  a  greasy  mess.  To-night  I  am 
>  get  it,  and  drink  it  with  more 
e  than  1  would  have  got  from  a 
linner  a  year  ago. 

'swapping  lies"  off  duty 

ything  is  quiet  during  my  turn  on 

k-out  platform.    When  it  is  up  1 

my  leg  down  and   kick  Harry  to 

lim  up.     It  is  now  his  turn,  while 

two  hours  in  which   I   can  sleep 

lip  and  'swap  lies'  with  the  other 

I  am  not  a  bit  sleepy,  so  I  guess 

y  up  this  time.     Harry  rolls  out. 

his    blanket    around    his    beloved 

"  and,  picking  up  his  rifle,  relieves 

decide  to  go  down  the  line  a  little 

»  where  the  fellows  are  gathered 

a  brazier  talking  about  every  sub- 

aginable. 

I  made  welcome,  but  1  know  the 
for  it.    The  fellows  delight  in  get- 

*  to  tell  nigger  stories.  I  started  in 
{ht  to  hold  my  end  oi  the  story- 


telling game,  and  happened  to  tell  a 
couple  of  nigger  yams  that  just  about 
tickled  the  boys  to  death.  The  average 
Englishman  can't  come  any  closer  to  the 
nigger  dialect  than  a  German  can  to 
Chinese,  so  1  have  the  field  all  to  myself, 
and  the  boys  delight  in  hearing  the  same 
old  stories  over  and  over  again.  When 
they  start  singing  1  am  not  permitted  to 
sing  anything  but  a  nigger  song,  and, 
badly  as  1  do  it,  they  think  it  is  great.  I 
feel  quite  proud  of  myself  sometimes,  for 
as  long  as  1  can  keep  this  particular  field 
to  myself  1  guess  I  can  manage  to  hold 
my  laurels.  But  good-bye  to  me  if  we 
ever  get  a  Southerner  drafted  to  us!  So 
we  sit  and  talk,  some  of  us  wondering  what 
the  next  six  days  hold  in  store  for  us. 
Sitting  here  like  this,  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  I  am  taking  an  active,  if  small,  part 
in  the  greatest  war  the  world  has  ever 
known.  If  only  it  could  be  like  this 
always!  But  that  cannot  be.  Sooner  or 
later  we  will  be  obliged  to  get  out  and 
fight  like  demons — killing  our  fellow  men 
like  wild  beasts,  fighting  for  our  lives. 

THE  FIRST  LONELINESS  OF  THE   "ROOKIES" 

One  of  the  new  fellows  comes  up  and  sits 
down  beside  me.  He  is  beginning  to  feel 
the  awful  loneliness  that  comes  to  us  all  at 
first.  With  ill-suppressed  eagerness  he 
begins  to  question  me  about  what  it  is  like 
when  it  comes  to  "mixing  it  up."  I  can't 
help  feeling  sorry  for  the  poor  devil,  so  1 
try  to  encourage  him  a  little  and  cheer  him 
up.  I  take  good  care  that  no  one  hears 
me  though,  for  I  will  get  kidded  by  every- 
body if  I  am  caught  doing  the  "mother 
act."  He  tells  me  that  his  name  is 
"  'Ubert  '111"  and  that  he  is  a  coachman  in 
civil  life.  He  has  a  wife  and  two  kiddies, 
and  he  shows  me  their  pictures.  1  can't 
help  pitying  him,  but  there  is  nothing  I 
can  do.  I  have  a  little  more  than  an  hour 
left,  so  1  guess  Til  go  and  get  a  little  sleep. 
1  make  my  way  back,  and  on  the  way  I 
find  that  two  of  our  fellows  have  "stopped 
one,"  and  are  being  taken  to  the  rear  by 
the  stretcher  bearers.  One  of  them  is  a 
rookie,  and  he  has  a  bullet  through  his 
lung.  He  is  moaning  pitifully,  and  the 
doctor  tells  his  company  officer  that  Ke  \s 
probably  "  done  ioi  .*' 
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I  get  back  to  our  post  and  crawl  in  be- 
side "  Fritz,"  who  welcomes  me  with  much 
wriggling  around  and  wagging  of  tail.  I 
wrap  him  inside  my  blanket  with  me  and 
we  are  both  asleep  in  no  time.         .     . 

CALLOUS   TO   THOUGHTS   OF   DEATH 

Harry's  boot  is  caressing  my  ribs,  so  I 
know  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  take  another 
two  hours  on  the  look-out  platform. 
Things  are  much  the  same  as  they  were 
an  hour  ago,  and  all  is  comparatively  quiet. 
Our  artillery  is  warming  up  a  little. 
I  can  see  the  shells  bursting  somewhere 
back  of  the  German  trenches.  Harry  tells 
me  that  the  listening  patrol  got  back  safely 
after  having  got  clear  to  the  German  para- 
pet. The  star  shells  continue  to  go  up, 
and  the  snipers  are  still  at  work.  Some  of 
the  Engineers  are  strengthening  the  wire 
entanglements  in  front  of  our  trenches, 
and  a  mining  company  has  come  up  and 
gone  to  work  under  the  ground  between 
the  German  trenches  and  ours.  The 
rookie  who  is  so  nervous  is  back  here  with 
me,  and  he  says  that  the  vermin  bother 
him  so  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  sleep.  I 
try  to  comfort  him  by  assuring  him  that  he 
will  get  used  to  it  in  time,  but  my  assurances 
don't  seem  to  comfort  him  very  much. 
He  is  wondering  when  the  first  fight  will 
come,  and,  poor  fellow,  he  can't  help 
worrying  about  it.  I  begin  to  wonder 
myself  whether  this  time  in  the  trenches 
will  offer  us  any  excitement.  The  thought 
of  death  does  not  bother  us.  It  is  the 
strangest  thing  I  ever  knew!  1  used  to 
be  so  horribly  afraid  of  death,  but  here 
where  we  are  face  to  face  with  it  every 
minute  it  has  no  terrors.  During  the  last 
attack  we  were  in,  more  than  half  of  our 
company  was  wiped  out,  and  Harry  and  I 
and  two  brothers  were  the  only  ones  left 
out  of  our  platoon,  yet  during  the  whole 
affair  I  don't  think  I  thought  of  death 
once.  The  fact  that  I  can't  think  of  it 
frightens  me  sometimes,  and  i  try  to 
picture  myself  lying  dead,  and  how  my 
people  at  home  will  feel,  yet  it  doesn't 
seem  real  to  me.  1  hope  it  is  a  lucky  sign. 
I  hope  some  one  tells  me  when  they  see  the 
death  look  in  my  eyes,  if  it  ever  comes.  I 
have  seen  it  in  other  chaps»  and  I  have 
wanted  to  tell  them  about  it,  but  somehow 


I  could  not  do  so.  I  suppose  it  will  be  the 
same  with  me  if  it  ever  comes.  1  tell  Hill 
that  he  will  always  know  when  we  are 
going  to  attack,  for  they  will  come  and  tell 
him,  and  give  him  two  hours  in  which  to 
write  letters  or  do  what  he  wants  to  do. 

The  Germans  have  been  pumping  water 
for  some  time  now,  and  it  is  beginning  to 
show  here  in  our  trenches.  Some  of  the 
wooden  gratings  in  the  bottom  of  our 
trench  are  floating,  and  the  fellows  are 
getting  out  their  buckets  and  starting  to 
bail.  We  will  all  be  glad  and  thankful 
when  the  pumps  we  have  been  promised 
get  here.  It  is  mighty  slow  work  bailing 
with  buckets,  and  in  the  day  time  it  is 
dangerous,  too.  If  we  could  only  get  the 
Germans  on  the  move,  and  get  them  off 
that  rise! 

It  is  now  nearly  four  o'clock,  and  1  shall 
soon  have  another  two  hours  in  which  I 
can  sleep.  1  shall  be  glad  when  breakfast 
time  comes,  for  1  am  beginning  to  get 
hungry.  Hill  is  still  here  with  me,  and  all 
he  seems  to  be  able  to  say  is:  "Gor  bli'  me! 
Wot  will  the  missus  do  if  I  stop  one?  It's 
bleedin'  'ard  on  a  woman,  if  you  awsk  me!" 
I'm  getting  rather  sick  of  this,  for  it 
doesn't  help  any,  and  it  only  makes  him 
feel  worse.  If  he  doesn't  cut  it  out  pretty 
quick  I'm  going  to  ask  him  to  shut  up. 
Thank  Heaven  it  is  four  o'clock,  and  I  am 
going  to  sleep  every  minute  of  these  two 
hours.  I  advise  Hill  to  try  and  get  some 
sleep,  and  tell  him  not  to.  do  any  worrying 
to-night  as  they  never  make  us  make  an 
attack  the  first  day  we  are  in.  This  is  not 
true,  but  it  may  let  him  get  a  little  sleep. 

FRESH    FOOD  APLENTY 

Six  o'clock,  and  everybody  is  up  and 
around.  1  am  feeling  a  little  stiflF  from 
lying  in  such  a  cramped  position,  but  the 
smell  of  the  frying  bacon  which  the  cooks 
are  preparing  for  breakfast  makes  me  forget 
the  stiffness.  1  have  learned  to  like  tea. 
and  we  get  it  at  least  twice  daily.  Our 
food  is  pretty  much  the  same  all  the  time. 
It  consists  of  bread  and  bacon  and  tea  for 
breakfast;  meat  and  potatoes  for  dinner: 
and  bread  and  jam  and  cheese  and  tea  for 
supper.  We  get  fresh  meat  every  day. 
and  also  fresh  bread.  This  bread  is  made 
at  the  base,  and  is  sent  up  every  day  with 
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the  raticxis  which  come  from  across  the 
Channel.  Since  we  have  been  settled  here 
on  this  line  I  cannot  remember  more  than 
a  half  a  dozen  cas«  where  we  have  been 
obliged  to  eat  the  hard  arm/  biscuits.  It 
is  really  wonderful  the  way  they  keep  us 
supplied  with  fresh  food,  all  we  want 
of  it.  I  am  gaining  weight,  so  1  guess 
this  rough  out-door  life  agrees  with  me. 
I  make  my  way  to  the  field  kitchen  where 
I  am  given  a  half  a  loaf  of  bread,  two  great 
slices  of  bacon,  and  a  quart  can  full  of  hot 
tea.  Never  did  1  enjoy  my  breakfasts 
in  civil  life  as  I  do  these!  So  much  water 
has  run  into  the  trenches  during  the  night 
that  everything  is  soft  and  slippery,  and  we 
sink  into  the  mud  half  way  to  our  knees. 
As  I  carry  my  breakfast  back  to  where  our 
"kit"  is  I  slip  along  and  get  my  hands 
plastered  with  the  mud.  It  is  all  over  my 
bread,  and  perhaps  there  is  some  in  my  tea, 
too,  but  it  makes  no  difference  to  me.  I 
will  enjoy  it  all  just  as  much  as  though  it 
was  being  served  in  the  breakfast  room. 

PREPARING  TO   ATTACK 

After  breakfast  our  company  officer  calls 
us  to  attention  and  informs  us  that  we 
have  some  work  to  do  to-night.  He  tells  us 
that  he  does  not  know  himself  what  it  is 
to  be,  but  he  will  let  us  know  as  soon  as 
he  is  permitted  to  do  so.  He  advises  us 
all  to  take  things  easy  during  the  day,  and 
if  we  have  any  letters  to  write  to  write 
them  now  and  hand  them  to  him  and  he 
will  see  that  they  are  sent  away  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  says  that  he  has  every  faith 
in  us  and  in  our  ability  to  do  whatever  may 
be  asked  of  us,  and  that  he  is  proud  to 
think  that  he  is  going  to  lead  us  in  what- 
ever the  undertaking  may  be.  This  kind 
of  a  talk  from  our  officer  is  very  helpful. 
for  it  gives  us  the  feeling  that  he  is  with  us 
to  the  last  gasp,  and  makes  us  feel  that  he 
is  depending  on  us.  It  causes  the  rookies 
a  lot  of  uneasiness,  and  1  can  see  poor  Hill 
as  white  as  a  sheet,  but  I  am  glad  also  to 
notice  that  his  jaws  are  clenched,  and 
there  is  a  look  of  determination  on  his  face. 
immediately  after  this  little  talk  we  have 
the  daily  roll  call,  and  find  that  during 
the  night  we  have  lost  seventeen  men  killed 
or  wounded  from  our  battalion.  1  guess 
this  is  about  the  average,  although  I  have 


known  three  or  four  days  to  pass  without 
our  losing  a  single  man. 

The  morning  passes  quiedy.  The  fel- 
lows write  their  letters,  speculate  on  what 
is  coming,  and  chaff  each  other  a  good  deal. 
1  often  wonder  how  much  of  this  chaff  is 
bravado  and  how  much  is  genuine.  In 
some  cases  it  is  easy  to  tell  the  real  from 
the  forced,  but  some  of  the  old  stagers  can 
put  up  a  pretty  good  bluff.  About  eleven 
o'clock  the  water  is  bothering  us  again 
and  the  fellows  start  bailing.  A  rookie  on 
the  same  platform  as  1  am  is  working  real 
hard,  but  is  getting  more  and  more  careless 
about  showing  himself.  Harry  notices 
this,  and  shouts  a  warning  to  him. 

"  IN  A  SITTING  POSITION  " 

"Hey,  you  bloomin'  awss,  cawn't  yuh 
keep  that  'ead  o'  yours  down?  1  calls 
what  you're  doin'  simply  awskin'  for 
trouble!" 

"I'm  all  right,  matey,"  says  the  rookie, 
and  he  swings  another  bucket  of  water  up 
as  he  says  it.  The  words  have  hardly  left 
his  lips  when  he  falls  back  with  a  bullet 
through  the  temple.  He  doesn't  even 
moan;  he  has  fallen  in  a  sitting  position  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  the  bucket  is 
right  between  his  knees.  As  some  of  the 
chaps  near  him  rush  to  pick  him  up,  1  hear 
Harry  mutter  something  about  "serves 
'im  bleedin'  well  right." 

Dinner  is  ready  at  half-past  twelve,  and 
immediately  after  we  are  called  to  attention 
again  by  our  company  officer.  He  tells 
us  that  to-night  at  seven  o'clock  we  are  to 
attack  the  German  position  in  front  of  us, 
take  three  trenches  from  them,  hold  them 
for  three  hours,  and  then  return  to  our 
present  position.  The  British  are  attack- 
ing in  five  different  places  at  the  same  time. 
We  know  that  in  one  of  these  places  they 
intend  to  make  a  real  thrust,  but  ours  is 
obviously  only  a  blind  attack.  He  tells  us 
that  our  artillery  will  bombard  the  German 
first  and  second  line  trenches  for  an  hour 
and  a  half.  At  the  end  of  that  time  our 
artillery  fire  will  lift  to  the  third  line,  and 
we  will  go  after  the  first  line  with  the 
bayonet.  We  will  hold  the  first  line  until 
we  are  again  ordered  forward,  and  our 
artillery  fire  will  again  lift.  In  this  way 
we  will  keep  a  curtain  of  fire  between  our- 
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selves  and  the  main  body  of  the  Germans 
all  through  the  attack.  At  the  end  of  the 
three  hours  we  will  retire  to  our  original 
position  under  the  cover  of  a  heavy  artil- 
lery fire,  but  during  the  three  hours  we 
must  hold  the  German  trenches  at  all  costs. 

FEVERISH    WAITING 

From  now  until  seven  o'clock  is  the  hard- 
est part  of  the  whole  affair.  There  is  the 
terrible  feeling  of  uncertainty!  If  only 
we  might  go  right  at  it  and  get  it  over  with! 
For  the  most  part  the  fellows  are  very 
quiet.  Some  write  more  letters;  others 
converse  feverishly  with  one  another,  and 
occasionally  a  shrill,  strained  laugh  is 
heard,  and  it  sends  the  chills  running  up 
and  down  my  spine.  Some  of  the  fellows 
sleep,  or  pretend  to,  but  all  through  the 
ranks  one  feels  the  unrest;  a  sort  of  tension 
as  of  nerves  strained  to  the  breaking  point. 
Harry  and  1  agree  to  notify  each  other's 
people  if  anything  should  happen  to  one 
and  not  to  the  other,  but  we  both  know 
that  during  the  coming  scrimmage  we  will 
never  be  far  apart.  So  the  afternoon  drags 
on.  At  five  o'clock  we  have  tea,  and  I 
notice  that  not  many  of  the  fellows  have 
very  good  appetites.  The  meal  is  quickly 
over,  and  we  all  wait  expectantly  for  the 
bombardment  to  begin.  At  five-thirty 
sharp  we  hear  the  distant  crash  of  our  guns 
to  the  rear  of  us,  and  the  shells  begin  to 
scream  over  our  heads.  We  can  see  them 
bursting  over  and  in  the  German  first  and 
second  line  trenches.  Our  fellows  cer- 
tainly have  the  range  down  fine,  and  not 
many  shells  are  being  wasted.  They  are 
giving  it  to  them  hot  and  heavy.  The 
noise  is  deafening.  "Fritz"  begins  to 
whimper  and  whine,  and  tries  to  hide 
his  head  under  Harry's  coat.  It  is  his 
first  time  under  fire,  and  he  is  nearly  scared 
out  of  his  skin. 

The  order  for  us  to  get  our  equipment 
on  comes  along,  and  then  to  lie  down 
flat  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  for  the 
Germans  are  sure  to  retaliate  by  shelling 
our  first  line  trenches.  We  obey  our  orders 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  we  have  hardly 
got  our  packs  on  before  the  shells  begin  to 
land  in  and  around  our  trench.  Here  we 
must  stick  Jike  rats  in  a  trap  for  more  than 
an  hour  yet,  and,  when  the  whistle  blows, 


we  have  got  to  jump  the  parapet  and  charge 
into  the  very  jaws  of  it.  Harry  and  1 
are  lying  close  to  each  other,  while  "  Fritz" 
is  whimpering  and  crying  in  between  us. 
Harry  is  worrying  about  what  will  happen 
to  the  dog  when  we  have  to  leave  the 
trench.  He  makes  me  promise  to  love, 
honor,  and  protect  the  little  beast  if  any- 
thing happens  to  his  master.  The  Ger- 
man fire  is  increasing  in  intensity,  and, 
from  what  1  can  see  and  hear,  they  are 
doing  us  some  damage.  During  momen- 
tary lulls  we  can  hear  groans  and  screams 
of  some  of  the  poor  fellows  who  are  hurt 
already.  Not  ten  feet  away  from  us  is  a 
fellow  named  Tucker.  He  has  his  whole 
lower  jaw  torn  away,  and  he  is  moaning 
and  coughing  and  gurgling  in  a  fearful 
manner,  with  his  coat  sleeve  held  to  the 
bloody  mass  which  was  once  a  face.  All 
the  way  down  the  trench  are  fellows  as  bad 
and  some  of  them  worse  than  poor  Tucker, 
and  we  are  beginning  to  wonder  how  many 
of  us  will  be  left  to  make  the  charge. 

"stand  by!  ready!" 

Suddenly  the  word  is  passed  along: 
"Stand  by!  Ready!".  We  gather  our- 
selves together  for  the  spring  which  will 
take  us  over  the  parapet.  A  moment's 
wait,  and  then  a  sharp  blast  of  the  whistle. 
No  sooner  are  we  over  the  parapet  than 
the  German  machine  guns  open  on  us,  and 
fellows  begin  to  fall  all  around  us.  •  Harry 
and  I  are  side  by  side,  running  for  all 
we  are  worth.  We  lose  some  time  get- 
ting through  the  paths  through  our  own 
barbed  wire,  and  there  is  trouble  for  us 
ahead  if  we  ever  live  to  reach  it,  for  the 
German  wire  is  not  all  down.  We  head  for 
an  opening  through  it,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
jump  down  into  the  first  German  trench. 
As  there  are  still  some  of  the  Germans  left 
in  it,  it  is  nothing  but  hack,  cut,  stab,  and 
slash  for  our  very  lives.  Our  fellows  are 
tumbling  into  the  trench  in  twos  and 
threes,  and  we  soon  have  enough  to  take 
care  of  all  the  Germans  in  the  trench,  A 
fat,  bespectacled  face  appears  before  me, 
and  I  lunge  at  a  point  just  below  it,  putting 
all  my  weight  behind  my  bayonet.  It  dis- 
appears and  I  drag  my  bayonet  free  with- 
out looking  at  the  poor  devil  I  have  downed. 

I  see  Harry  hit  in  the  back  by  a  big  Bav- 
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arian  and  his  rifle  is  knocked  from  his 
hands.  They  grapple  and  fall,  fighting 
hand  to  hand  as  both  are  unarmed,  and  the 
fear  of  God  is  in  my  heart  for  Harry  can- 
not seem  to  shake  him  off.  (1  am  busy 
with  another  German.)  Fighting,  scratch- 
ing, hitting,  and  kicking,  they  roll  around, 
and  i  realize  that  Harry  is  fighting  for  his 
life.  He  fights  desperately  to  keep  the  Ger- 
man's hands  away  from  his  throat.  Sud- 
denly I  see  Frank  Dobson  appear  with  his 
rifle  clubbed  and  raised  above  his  head. 
I  know  what  is  coming,  and  I  see  the  rifle 
brought  down  and  the  German's  skull 
smashed  in.  Harry  rolls  him  off  and  gets 
up,  wiping  bkxxi  and  brains  from  his  face 
and  clothes. 

Panting,  and  with  our  hands  tightly 
clasped,  Harry  and  I  lie  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trench  waiting  for  the  whistle 
to  sound  again.  I  am  trembling  all  over 
— ^with  fear,  I  guess.  Just  in  front  of 
us  I  can  see  the  rookie.  Hill,  lying  on  his 
face  in  the  mud,  and  I  can  hear  the  prayer 
he  is  moaning  over  and  over  repeatedly: 
"Oh  Lord,  look  hout  for  me  for  the  missus! 
Oh,  Lord,  look  hout  for  me  for  the  missus." 
Ail  around  us  are  men  praying,  groaning, 
panting,  cursing,  and  sobbing.  They  are 
mad,  and  have  no  idea  what  they  are  doing, 
and  it  is  a  good  thing  they  don't. 

"Tommy"  is  not  a  religious  animal  as  a 
rule,  and  he  would  deny  this  with  all  his 
might,  yet  I  can  see  some  of  them  crouched 
down  in  the  mud,  their  eyes  closed  and 
their  lips  moving.  I  know  what  they 
are  doing.  I  have  done  it  myself  and  I'm 
not  ashamed  to  admit  it — now. 

The  whistle  sounds  and  we  drag  ourselves 
to  our  feet  and  get  away  for  the  second 
trench.  It  is  easier  this  time,  and  we  don't 
stop  at  the  second  trench  at  all.  Right 
through  to  the  third  one  we  go,  and  even 
here  there  arc  only  a  very  few  Germans  left. 
They  are  taken  care  of  in  short  order,  and 
we  get  to  work  putting  up  a  parapet  be- 
tween the  fourth  German  trench  and  the 
one  we  are  now  in.  It  is  only  a  flimsy 
affair,  but  it  is  enough  to  last  us  the  three 
hours  we  intend  staying  there. 

Our  artillery  are  still  keeping  the  Ger- 


mans interested,  though  their  fire  is  not  so 
intense  as  it  was  at  the  first  of  the  attack. 
The  three  hours  pass  without  the  Germans 
even  trying  to  counter  attack,  and  on  the 
signal  we  retire  to  our  original  position. 
Then  we  look  around  to  see  what  is  left. 
Poor  Hill  has  had  his  leg  blown  off,  and  is 
lying  unconscious  on  a  stretcher  waiting 
to  be  taken  down.  We  line  up  for  roll  call. 
We  came  into  action  just  twenty-four 
hours  ago,  numbering  1,148.  Out  of  that 
number  there  are  just  332  left,  but  our  at- 
tack was  a  success.  Harry  and  1  have 
been  lucky  again,  thank  goodness.  1  won- 
der how  long  our  luck  will  last! 

When  we  got  back  there  was  nothing  for 
us  to  do  but  wait  for  the  fellows  who  were 
coming  up  to  relieve  us.  We  had  ex- 
pected to  spend  six  days  in  the  trenches, 
and  instead  we  had  been  up  just  over 
twenty-four  hours. 

THE    END   OF   THE    DAY 

The  boys  all  seemed  depressed  despite 
the  fact  that  they  knew  they  were  lucky  to 
come  out  of  this  scrap  alive.  At  last  the 
new  regiment  arrived  and  we  started  the 
first  stage  of  our  march  to  the  rear.  We 
were  so  tired  we  coulcf  hardly  drag  one 
foot  after  the  other.  Harry  had  "Fritz" 
tucked  under  one  arm,  but  it  was  an  awful 
test  for  his  affection  for  the  animal  to 
undergo.  All  around  us  the  fellows  were 
chucking  off  their  equipment  as  they  were 
too  weary  to  carry  an  extra  ounce.  Harry 
still  stuck  to  the  dog,  but  all  his  other 
belongings  went  soon  after  we  started. 
Most  of  mine  followed  them,  and  then  we 
took  turns  carrying  the  dog.  At  last  the 
camp  was  reached  and  we  rolled  right  up 
in  our  blankets  and  dropped  off  to  sleep. 
It  was  fourteen  hours  later  when  I  woke 
up.  All  the  fellows  had  regained  their 
spirits  and  were  feeling  fairly  cheerful 
again.  There  are  some  of  the  fellows  who 
have  lost  relatives  and  friends  and  they 
are  of  course  very  sad,  but  things  look 
much  brighter  to  all  of  us.  How  long  will 
it  be  before  we  have  this  hell  to  go  through 
again?  Let  us  hope  it  won't  be  for  a  long 
time  3^.    But  one  never  knows! 
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NO  ONE  who  is  at  all  familiar 
with  the  conditions  which  con- 
front the  American  Negro  at 
the  present  time  can  doubt 
that  discontent  and  unrest 
among  them  have  been  spreading,  par- 
ticularly within  the  last  two  years. 

This  is  due  in  part  to  perfectly  clear  and 
possibly  temporary  economic  causes.  The 
war  in  Europe  has  made  the  staple  industry 
of  the  South — cotton-raising — momentarily 
unprofitable;  and  the  burden  has  naturally 
fallen  most  heavily  upon  those  with  the 
least  resources,  both  white  and  colored, 
and  has  resulted  in  a  sharpening  of  com- 
petition between  the  races  for  the  tenancy 
of  the  land- and  for  the  available  work  of 
the  towns.  In  several  instances  the  point 
of  violence  has  been  reached.  Last  spring, 
as  a  single  example,  night  riders  appeared 
in  New  Madrid  County,  Mo.,  and  nearly 
cleared  that  district  of  Negro  laborers. 
The  news  report  of  the  incident  says: 

"Negroes  working  on  the  Government 
levee  at  Linda  [New  Madrid  County]  and 
Dorena,  in  Mississippi  County,  have  been 
notified  to  stop  work  and  leave  the  county. 

"  The  trouble  between  the  whites  and  the 
Negroes  seems  to  have  its  origin  in  the  land 
rental  system.  Last  December,  the  white 
renters  demanded  a  reduction  from  $6  to 
$3  an  acre.  The  Negroes  were  content  to 
continue  paying  jJ6,  and  when  new  rent 
contracts  were  drawn  up  in  January  more 
Negroes  than  ever  were  given  places  on 
the  farms." 

Similar  reports  come  from  other  parts  of 

the  South.     In  the  year  191 5,  there  were 

55   lynchings  of  Negroes  in  the  United 

States,  or  6  more  than  in    1914.      The 

/vsii/t  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  in 


the  country  districts,  the  fear  of  violence, 
and  the  fact  that  many  Negroes  have  fallen 
hopelessly  into  debt  to  white  proprietors 
and  merchants  have  accelerated  the  move- 
ment of  Negroes  looking  for  work  into  the 
towns  and  cities,  where  they  come  into 
direct  and  even  fiercer  competition  with 
white  men.  In  its  essence,  the  increasing 
strain  in  the  South  is  because  the  Negroes, 
with  expanding  education,  more  property, 
and  more  confidence  in  themselves,  are 
coming  more  strongly  into  competition 
with  the  j)oorer  classes  of  white  men. 

But  the  strain  due  to  the  present  dis- 
tress in  the  cotton  industry,  which  may  be 
only  temporary,  is  only  one  of  the  causes 
of  unrest.    There  are  several  others. 

First:  The  cause  which  an  inquirer  hears 
most  about  in  talking  with  Negroes  is  the 
changing  attitude  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment toward  them.  It  has  been  a  deep 
and  comforting  fueling  among  Negroes 
ever  since  the  Civil  War  that,  no  matter 
what  happened.  Uncle  Sam  was  their  friend 
and  protector.  Without  entering  at  all 
into  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  movement 
to  segregate  Negro  workers  in  the  depart- 
ments at  Washington  and  the  failure  of  the 
Democratic  Administration  to  reappoint 
most  of  the  Negroes  who  occupied  im- 
portant Federal  positions  have  been  re- 
garded by  Negroes  as  a  body  blow  at  their 
aspirations.  The  pressure  in  the  last 
Congress  for  discriminatory  legislation, 
including  bills  for  preventing  Negro  immi- 
gration, for  forcing  segregation  in  the  street 
cars  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
threat  to  cut  off  entirely  the  appropriattoo 
of  Howard  University,  one  of  their  best 
educational  institutions,  have  added  to 
their  fear  and  distrust. 
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Second:  Negroes  feel  a  steadily  changing 
sentiment  in  the  North.  The  older  gener- 
ation of  men  who  fought  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  and  who  looked  upon  the 
Negro  with  peculiar  sympathy,  has  passed 
away:  and  the  men  of  the  newer  generation 
are  not  only  not  interested,  but  are  im- 
patient of  being  worried  with  a  problem 
so  essentially  disagreeable.  They  dislike, 
quite  frankly,  to  see  Negroes  crowding  into 
Northern  cities;  and  they  are  more  than 
willing  that  the  South  should  deal  with  its 
own  problem  in  its  own  way,  so  long  as 
they  are  not  disturbed. 

NEGRO    SEGREGATION 

Third:  With  increasing  education  and 
increasing  property  ownership,  the  Negro 
sees  discriminations,  instead  of  decreasing, 
steadily  increasing.  Nowhere  in  the  South- 
em  states  has  the  Negro  any  direct  political 
power  (though,  in  a  peculiar  way,  he  does 
possess  an  enormous  indirect  influence), 
and  segregation  laws  in  cities  are  gradually 
becoming  more  strict.  The  recent  vote  at 
St.  Louis  in  favor  of  the  segregation  of 
Negroeis  in  certain  sections  of  the  city  is  a 
case  in  point.  Certain  broad  lines  of 
occupation,  in  which  he  was  formerly 
largely  represented,  are  gradually  being 
ciroed  to  him:  and  though  it  is  true  that 
new  opportunities  are  opening  up,  they 
are  opportunities  limited  within  racial 
boundaries.  The  masses  of  the  Negroes  in 
the  towns,  especially  in  the  North,  re- 
gardless of  capacity,  are  being  more  and 
more  held  down  to  the  lowest,  most  menial 
occupations. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  Negro  is  now  being 
threatened  at  the  very  point  at  which  his 
opportunity  for  development  has  been  the 
widest  and  freest,  that  is,  in  the  country 
districts  of  the  South.  It  was  the  wise 
advice  of  the  late  Booker  T.  Washington, 
as  it  is  the  advice  of  Major  Moton,  his 
successor,  to  the  colored  man  to  "  get  land," 
"own  a  home,"  and  thus  make  himself  in- 
dependent. But  now  that  Negroes  have 
actually  acquired  millions  of  acres  of 
Southern  land,  and  are  renting  millions 
more  (Negroes  now  own  or  control  a 
territory  equivalent  in  acreage  to  twice  the 
state  of  South  Carolina),  a  movement 
starts,  supported  by  a  leading  agricultural 


paper,  to  force  segregation  also  in  country 
districts  and  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  the 
Negro  to  purchase  land  where  he  will. 
This 'movement  has  not  yet  reached  the 
point  of  legal  expression  in  any  state,  and 
is  meeting  the  opposition  of  certain  able 
Southern  white  men,  but  it  has  served  to 
increase  the  fear  and  unrest  of  the  Negroes. 
They  are  asking  whether  this  last  avenue 
of  free  development  is  to  be  closed  to  them. 

DISCRIMINATION    IN    SCHOOLS 

Fourth:  With  increasing  education  and 
intelligence,  the  Negro  has  become  more 
acutely  conscious  of  the  discrimination 
against  him  in  the  matter  of  educational 
facilities.  Though  Negro  children  repre- 
sent about  40  per  cent,  of  the  school 
population  in  1 1  Southern  states,  they 
are  getting  only  12  per  cent,  of  the  school 
funds  expended  in  those  states;  and  in 
certain  states  the  colored  people  do  not 
even  get  back  all  the  money  for  their 
schools  that  they  themselves  actually  pay 
in  taxes.  That  is,  in  these  states,  they  are 
not  only  paying  for  their  own  schools,  but 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  white 
schools,  In  Louisiana,  the  amount  spent 
for  education  is  only  JS1.60  a  year  for  each 
Negro  child  of  school  age. 

Fifth:  Also,  with  increasing  intelligence 
the  Negro  grows  more  impatient  with  what 
he  regards  as  a  continued  unwillingness 
to  do  him  justice.  The  most  flagrant  in- 
stance of  this,  of  course,  is  the  lynchings. 
Once,  it  was  asserted  that  Negroes  were 
lynched  only  for  the  "usual  crime,"  but 
now  they  are  lynched  for  all  sorts  of  crimes 
and  offenses,  sometimes  of  the  most  trivial 
character,  and  there  are  numerous  recent 
cases  in  which  wholly  innocent  Negroes 
have  been  lynched.  While  for  twenty 
years,  down  to  iqos,  there  was  a  rapid  and 
hopeful  decrease  in  the  number  of  lynch- 
ings, the  last  ten  years,  during  which  the 
progress  of  the  Negro  has  been  most  rapid, 
have  shown  little  change.  Every  year  m 
that  time,  approximately  50  or  60  Negroes 
have  been  beaten  or  shot  to  death,  or 
hanged,  or  burned  alive  by  mobs  of  white 
men.  The  year  191 5  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  worst  in  this  respect  of  the  decade. 
Some  of  the  more  reowvX  VjxvcVn^"^^  \tv- 
volving  womeiv  mvA  CMtrv  Hit«Jft  VmwJc«5^ 
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have  been  peculiarly  barbarous.  A  care- 
ful study  of  these  lynchings  will  show  that 
a  trivial  offense  is  often  made  an  excuse  for 
violence,  the  real  purpose  of  which  is  to 
"keep  the  Negro  down,"  to  "show  the 
Negro  his  place." 

Sixth:  Trivial  causes  of  irritation  are 
often  as  potent  as  more  serious  matters. 
Several  of  these  have  recently  caused  wide 
discussion  and  bitterness  among  Negroes. 
A  film  play,  called  "  The  Birth  of  a  Nation," 
excellent  in  many  ways,  which  gives  a 
picture  of  the  Negro  calculated  to  stir  racial 
hatred,  has  been  a  real  cause  of  irritation. 
The  treatment  of  the  Willard-Johnson 
prize-fight  at  Havana  by  many  newspapers, 
giving  it  the  aspect  of  a  racial  struggle, 
served,  as  such  minor  things  often  do,  to 
point  and  emphasize  racial  differences  and 
animosities. 

All  these  influences  have  combined  to 
make  the  Negro,  especially  the  intelligent 
Negro,  more  impatient,  more  restless. 
This  restlessness  is  more  evident  in  the 
North  than  in  the  South,  because  in  the 
North  the  Negroes  have  greater  freedom 
of  expression,  but  it  also  exists  in  the  South 
in  a  more  muffled  form — but  not  less,  for 
that  reason,  to  be  seriously  considered. 

THE    CHANGING     POINT   OF    VIEW 

Ten  years  ago  the  optimistic,  construc- 
tive, educational  programme  of  Bcx)ker  T. 
Washington,  the  emphasis  of  which  was 
upon  duties  rather  than  upon  rights,  was 
the  dominant  movement  in  the  race  and 
had,  likewise,  the  support  of  the  wisest 
white  men,  both  South  and  North.  It  is 
still,  probably,  the  best  influence  among 
the  masses  of  the  colored  people  and  still 
has  the  support  of  leading  white  people. 
But  in  one  sense  it  has  been  tcx)  successful. 
When  it  started  it  was  thought  by  many 
Southern  people  that  its  purpose  was  to 
produce  a  kind  of  super-servant:  but  it 
has,  instead,  turned  out  independent,  up- 
standing, intelligent  men  and  women  who 
have  acquired  property,  and  have  come  thus 
into  sharper  competition  with  the  whites. 

The  influence  within   the   race — I   am 

speaking  here  of  Negro  public  opinion — 

which  is  now  growing  most  rapidly  is  no 

longer  what  may  be  called  the  Tuskegee 

movement,  valuable  as  that  continues  to 


be,  but  it  is  the  movement  toward  agitative 
organization — the  emphasis  upon  rights 
rather  than  upon  duties.  Ten  years,  ago, 
this  movement  was  inchoate  and  confined 
largely  to  a  few  leaders  like  Dr.  Du  Bois; 
to-day,  the  chief  organization,  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People,  has  a  wide  membership 
throughout  the  country,  with  many 
branches,  and  includes  a  large  proportion 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  race.  It  is  also 
supported  by  a  few  Northern  white  men 
and  women.  This  association  maintains  a 
strong  publication  called  "The  Crisis/' 
which  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
colored  people — and  has  employed  men  to 
appear  before  Congressional  and  state 
legislative  committees  in  racial  matters. 

The  utterances  of  these  leaders,  like 
the  editorials  of  the  Negro  press — and 
few  white  people  realize  that  there  are 
more  than  450  newspapers  and  other 
publications  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  interests  of  colored  people, 
neariy  all  edited  by  Negroes — have  shown 
an  increasing  impatience  and  boldness 
of  tone.  The  utter  ignorance  of  the  great 
mass  of  white  Americans  as  to  what  is 
really  going  on  among  the  colored  people 
of  the  country  is  appalling — and  danger- 
ous. We  forget  that  there  are  10,000,000 
of  them,  one  tenth  of  our  population,  and 
that  their  strides  toward  racial  self-con- 
sciousness in  the  last  twenty  years  have 
been  marvelous.  We  have  known  next 
to  nothing  about  their  constructive  devel- 
opment, and  have  not  wanted  to  know: 
we  have  preferred  to  consider  the  Negro 
and  all  his  affairs  as  beneath  notice. 

Such,  then,  are  the  influences  that  are 
making  for  unrest  and  upheaval,  and  there 
is  no  denying  their  significance  or  their 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  there  arc 
newly  forming  counterforces  which  must 
also  be  considered  if  we  are  to  form  a  fair 
judgment  of  the  situation. 

THE  SOUTH  TAKING  UP  THE  PROBLEM 

In  the  South  the  older  generation  of 
white  people,  with  its  traditions  and  ani- 
mosities, is  passing  away,  and  there  are 
many  signs  that  a  few  men  of  the  younger 
generaliou   are   seriously    turning    their 
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attention  to  the  "everlasting  problem." 
Where  the  older  generation  was  merely 
reactionary,  dreaming  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment,  or  discussing  "ex- 
portation/' "territorial  segregation,"  "ex- 
termination/' and  other  wholesale  or 
theoretical  remedies,  the  new  generation  is 
plainly,  if  a  little  hopelessly  at  the  start, 
taking  up  the  "white  man's  burden"  and 
seeking  to  look  at  the  whole  subject  con- 
structively. Several  different  movements 
are  under  way.  One  has  been  organized 
through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  earnest  Southern  white  man, 
Mr.  W.  D.  Weatherford,  and  has  taken 
the  form  of  study  classes  among  the  stu- 
dents of  the  colleges  and  universities. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Southerner 
thought  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  learn 
about  the  Negro  or  the  race  problem,  and 
that  was  a  hopeless  time,  but  the  new  spirit 
in  the  colleges  takes  the  opposite  view. 

Another  movement,  also  originating 
among,  the  more  thoughtful  class  of  South- 
erners, and  largely  in  the  colleges,  began 
with  the  University  Commission  on  Race 
Questions,  composed  of  representatives 
from  eleven  Southern  states,  which  held  a 
meeting  at  Nashville,  in  May,  191 2.  It 
was  followed  in  August,  191 3,  by  the  still 
more  hnportant  Southern  Sociological  Con- 
gress which  met  in  Atlanta  and  conducted 
the  most  impressive  discussions  of  the 
Negro  question  ever  held  in  the  South. 
The  presidentof  the  Congress  was  Governor 
Mann  of  Virginia,  and  some  of  the  ablest 
white  men  of  the  South  took  part  in  the 
proceedings.  The  addresses  on  the  Negro 
question,  bound  together  in  a  small  book 
with  the  significant  title,  "The  Human 
Way,"  mark  a  new  departure  in  the 
Southern  attitude  toward  the  Negro. 
Dr.  James  H.  Dillard,  of  New  Orleans, 
struck  the  keynote  of  the  present  situation 
among  the  best  white  people  of  the  South 
when  he  said: 

"  Let  us  be  glad  that  what  may  be  called 
the  post-reconstruction  period  seems  at 
last  to  be  drawing  to  a  close. 

"This  is  the  truth  which  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize at  this  time.  1  sincerely  believe 
that  the  day  of  better  feeling  is  at  hand. 
I  believe  that  the  day  has  come  when  we 
shall,  if  I  may  say  so,  start  over  again  and 


develop  right  relations  in  the  right  way. 
We  Southern  white  people  now  realize 
two  facts  in  regard  to  the  relationship  of 
the  races.  First,  we  realize  that  the  old 
relationship,  so  frequently  typified  in  the 
affection  of  the  black  mammy,  is  one  that 
must  pass.  Second,  we  realize  that  the 
spirit  of  no  relationship,  no  responsibility, 
no  cooperation,  is  impossible.  We  see 
that  our  whole  public  welfare  requires  the 
education  and  improvement  of  the  colored 
people  in  our  midst.  We  see  that  public 
health  depends  on  common  efforts  between 
the  races.  We  see  that  the  prosperity  of 
these  Southern  States  is  conditioned  on 
greater  intelligence  among  the  masses  of 
all  the  people.  We  see  that  every  consid- 
eration of  justice  and  righteousness  de- 
mands our  good-will,  our  helpful  guidance 
.     .     .     and  our  cooperation." 

CONSTRUCTIVE    FORCES   IN  THE   SOUTH 

Another  evidence  of  the  changing  senti- 
ment of  the  white  people  is  the  tendency 
toward  the  gradual  assumption  of  the 
obligation,  so  long  borne  partly  by  North- 
em  philanthropy,  of  the  burden  of  Negro 
education.  The  movement,  while  very 
slow,  seems  genuine.  White  supervisors 
of  Negro  schools  are  a  new  development  in 
Southern  education,  and  the  fact  that 
Negro  leaders,  like  Dr.  Washington  was, 
can  speak  frankly — often  with  Southern 
white  men  on  the  platform — of  the  need 
and  value  of  Negro  education,  indicates  a 
wider  popular  acceptance  of  the  idea  that 
safety  lies  only  in  universal  education. 
Compulsory  education  is  now  being  seri- 
ously considered  for  the  first  time  in  at 
least  two  Southern  states.  Some  of  the 
Negro  colleges  and  the  teachers  in  them 
also  report  an  increasing  friendliness  among 
white  people  toward  them. 

While  these  movements  are  confined  to 
the  highest  type  of  Southern  people, 
mostly  educational  leaders  who  do  not 
meet  directly  the  problems  of  economic 
or  political  competition,  they  are  influen- 
cing those  centres  of  thought  where  public 
opinion  originates.  Whether  they  are 
strong  enough  or  can  travel  fast  enough 
to  meet  the  increasing  friction  between  the 
races  is  still  an  open  question.  That  they 
have  not  yet  really  influeivced  Vwt  x^ass^s 
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of  Southern  white  people  is  indicated  in 
various  ways — by  the  failure  to  check 
lynchings,  by  the  continued  pressure  for 
discriminatory  laws,  by  the  hostility  to 
Negro  education,  and  by  the  election  to 
office  of  leaders  who  have  made  their  re- 
actionary position  on  the  Negro  question 
the  foundation  of  their  political  existence. 
The  pressure  of  Southern  Congressmen 
for  more  discriminatory  legislation  against 
Negroes  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  hos- 
tile popular  sentiment  in  the  South. 

THE  INFLUENCE    OF   THE    HAMPTON    GROUP 

Another  strong  conservative  force  is  the 
wise  leadership  of  such  men  as  Dr.  H.  B. 
Frissell,  of  Hampton  Institute,  who  stand 
as  mediating  statesmen  between  the  two 
races.  One  who  studies  the  Southern 
situation  will  be  surprised  to  discover  how 
many  of  the  constructive  and  hopeful 
organizations  in  the  South,  both  white  and 
colored,  have  had  their  origin  in  what  may 
be  called  the  Hampton  group,  which  has 
had  for  its  two  great  fundamental  purposes 
the  training  of  wise  Negro  leaders  (of 
whom  Booker  T.  Washington  and  Major 
Moton,  the  new  head  of  Tuskegee,  are  the 
finest  products)  and  the  bringing  about  of  a 
better  understanding  between  the  white 
man  and  the  Negro,  and  between  South 
and  North.  The  Nation  does  not  yet 
appreciate  the  debt  it  owes  to  General 
Armstrong,  the  prophet  of  the  Hampton 
idea,  and  to  Dr.  Frissell,  its  statesman. 

But  the  constructive  movements  are  not 
all  confined  to  the  white  people.  Among 
the  Negroes  themselves,  there  is  growing 
up  a  body  of  conservative  opinion,  in- 
creasing property-ownership  makes  men 
comfortable,  dulls  the  appetite  for  agita- 
tion and  reform.  There  arc  nearly  seventy 
banks  owned  by  Negroes  in  the  South, 
thousands  of  little  stores,  and  much  other 
property  which,  as  the  Negro  well  knows, 
would  suffer  in  case  any  serious  disturbance 
arose.  These  interests  are  actively  or- 
ganized in  the  National  Negro  Business 
League,  with  a  wide  and  influential  mem- 
bership. Moreover,  in  the  black  belt, 
where  nine  tenths  of  the  Negroes  live, 
land-ownership,  against  which,  until  re- 
centJy,  there  has  been  comparatively  little 
opposition,  has  famished  the  one  great 


free  opportunity  for  expansion  and  has 
operated  as  a  safety  valve  for  restlessness. 
And  finally,  there  continues  to  exist  in 
the  South  a  rather  intangible  but  very  real 
body  of  relationships,  unknown  in  the 
North,  between  individual  white  people 
and  individual  colored  people.  It  varies 
all  the  way  from  that  sympathy  and 
understanding  which  long  association  as 
master  and  servant  has  produced  to  a 
hard  sense  of  the  economic  interdependence 
of  the  races.  In  the  cotton  belt,  the  recog- 
nition by  the  white  man  that  he  must  have 
the  Negro  as  a  worker,  and  that  nothing 
must  be  done  that  will  go  to  the  length  of 
frightening  him  entirely  away,  acts  as  a 
salutary  influence  upon  race-relationships. 
In  one  town  that  I  visited  to  investigate 
a  lynching,  1  found  that  the  chief  argument 
against  the  rapacity  of  the  mob  was  that 
it  was  cotton-picking  time,  and  Negro 
labor  was  being  frightened  away! 

A    DANGEROUS    SITUATION 

I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  pres- 
ent situation  regarding  the  Negro.  Radi- 
cal and  conservative  forces  are  both  opera- 
tive, and,  as  usual,  it  is  difficult  to  measure 
.them  quantitatively — especially  the  con- 
servative forces,  which  are  always  the 
quietest,  least  clearly  recognizable.  But 
certain  general  tendencies  are  apparent. 
The  Negro  is  being  more  completely 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources;  and  at  tlw 
same  time  that  he  begins  to  fed  hb 
strength,  becomes  better  educated,  and 
more  intelligent,  he  feels  more  distre!siii|fy 
the  pressure  and  injustice  from  above;  and 
he  now  has  leaders  who  are  able  enough  and 
courageous  enough  to  make  his  situation 
clear  to  him.  It  is  a  condition  full  of  dan- 
ger, not  only  to  the  Negro  and  the  Sontli, 
but  to  the  whole  country:  and  its  most 
menacing  aspect  is  the  contemptuous  in- 
difference  of  a  large  part  of  white  America 
to  what  is  going  on  in  the  depths  of  tte 
volcano  just  below.  Men  of  the  Nordi 
like  to  comfort  themselves  by  thinking 
of  the  Negro  as  a  Southern  problem.  He 
is  not  that:  he  is  a  national  problem;  nd 
it  must  be  sharply  realized  that  injustice 
sooner  or  later  brings  its  sure  reward— 
and  the  more  monstrous  the  injustice,  the 
more  Xeinble  the  consequences. 
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rOR-CYCLE  MACHINE  GUNS  IN 
MEXICO 

THE  pursuit  of  Villa,  the  United 
ates  Army  employed  several  .motor- 
machine  guns  which  could  either  be 
from  the  cycle  itself,  or  removed  and 
p  on  the  ground.  Additional  motor- 
s  carried  ammunition  and  the  neces- 
equipment  for  the  guns  and  machines 
ig  the  march. 


CLIMBERS    FOR    STEEL    POLES 

A  CLIMBER  for  use  on  steel  poFes  which 
'"'  weighs  no  more  than  a  climber  for  use 
on  wooden  poles  consists  of  a  forged  steel 
shoe  with  a  toe  that  curves  upward  ai^  two 
projecting  hardened  tool-steel  clawing 
points.  These  points  automaticBH^.grip 
the  steel  when  the  weight  of  the  bocfy  is 
thrown  upon  them,  and  when  the  foot  is 
raised  the  points  are  at  once  released. 


CLIMBERS   FOR   STEEL    POLLS 
npid  increase  in  the  use  of  steel  poles  recently 
cessitated  the  invention  of  a  new  climbing  shoe 


NEW    STYLE    CREAM    SEPARATOR 
In  which,  the  supply  tank  bcvn^  Vvwy\^  \c\>»; ,  >\v* 
milk  is  drA\^n  up  \v\\o  \W  sVwcvvevxtv^ \^^\  V^>s  swv.- 
tional  force  dcvc\ovH:v\  \i\  toWUtv^  vW  V)cw\ 


THREE   GRASS-CUTlbRS   IN    ONE 

A  triplfx  grass-culler  which  is  guaranteed  lo  cut 
three  times  ;ts  much  grass  in  a  day  as  an  ordinary 
grjiss-c  utter 

A  TRIPLEX  CRASS-CUTTER 

T^HERE  are  on  the  market  triplex  grass- 
^  cutters  which  are  guaranteed  to  mow 
more  lawn  in  one  day  than  three  ordinary 
horsenirawn  mowers.  One  such  cutter, 
which  is  drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated 
by  one  man.  cuts  a  swath  eighty-six  inches 
wide,  and  is  suitable  for  cutting  on  uneven 
ground,  as  one  mower  may  be  climbing  a 
hill,  the  second  a  level,  while  the  third 
cuts  in  a  hollow. 


POLISHED  CONCRETE 
The  polishing  of  concrete  table  tops  b  an  iniK^ 
vation  that  adds  to  the  artistic  value  of  concftte  in 
many  forms 

opens  up  many  new  fields  for  the  use  of 
concrete  in  the  furnishing  of  houses. 


POLISHING    CONCRETE   TABLE 
lOPS 

A  DEVICE  consisting  of  a  carborundum 
**  disk  on  a  polisher  driven  by  flexible 
shafting  is  being  used  successfully  for 
polishing  concrete  table  tops.    This  idea 


TROUBLE  FINDERS  FOR  AUTOMO- 
BILES 

DY  DIVIDING  all  the  faults  a^mmon 
^  to  motor-cars  into  eleven  classes,  an 
instrument  connected  up  to  the  battery 
of  the  automobile  by  an  electric  starling 
and  lighting  system  automatically  indi- 
cates to  the  driver  what  kind  of  troubte 
is  present. 

Each  of  the  eleven  classes  of  trouble  is 
indicated  by  a  number,  and  a  pointer  on 
the  dial  of  the  instrument  points  to  the 
number  in  question,  locating  the  trouble 
imtnediately  for  the  moloris4.  A  series 
of  charts  explains  what  should  be  done  to 
correct  each  particular  kind  of  trouble. 


LOCATlKt  UBLES 

^r  m^m  of  an  instru/ncnt  whkh  autonuUvaUy  ioc*\«%  roQ\Qt  \toub\^  ^tvA  uvii^ui  it  oa  a  dial 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  nomination  of  Justice 
Hughes  continues  in  the  Re- 
publican Party  what  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Wilson  exempli- 
fied in  the  Democratic  Party — 
the  choice  of  able  men  of  character  and 
ideals.  Both  candidates  are  on  a  high 
plane.  Both  are  better  than  their  parties. 
Justice  Hughes  says  that  ''at  the  outset  of 
the  [Wilson]  Administration  the  high  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations  were  subordinated  to  a 
conoqHionof  partisan  requirements."  This 
is,  of  course,  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Bryan's  ap- 
pointment and  an  inference  that  he,  Mr. 
Hughes,  would  not  appoint  any  one  like 
Bryan  to  be  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  not 
likdy  that  the  President  would  again.  It 
was  done  to  unite  the  party  so  that  legisla- 
tion might  be  passed.  Mr.  Hughes  was 
nominated  for  the  particular  purpose  of 
uniting  his  party,  and  if  elected  he  would  be 
faced  with  the  same  problem  of  uniting  his 
party  in  order  to  carry  out  his  platform 
that  the  President  has  had  to  face.  Mr. 
Hughes  stands  for  undivided  Americanism 
and  better  provision  for  national  defense. 
but  the  record  of  the  Republicans  in 
Congress  does  not  indicate  that  he  would 
have  much  support  for  his  pledges,  unless 
he  did  "subordinate "something  "  to  a  a)n- 
ception  of  partisan  requirements." 
There  is  something  very  inspiring  about 
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Charles  E.  Hughes's  public  record  and  in  a 
somewhat  impersonal  way  about  the  man 
himself.  There  is  nothing  inspiring  about 
the  present  Republican  Party,  its  con- 
vention, or  its  platform.  Its  programme* 
is  the  familiar  political  straddle  pre- 
pared to  appeal  to  the  large  number  of 
people  who  feel  resentment  against  the 
President  for  allowing  Germany  to  insult 
the  country  and  kill  its  citizens  for  a  year 
and  at  the  same  time  not  to  offend  that 
other  large  number  who  are  willing  to  pay 
this  price  to  have  maintained  peace. 

Mr.  Hughes's  task  during  the  campaign 
is  to  convince  the  public  that  he  has  a 
positive  programme  for  foreign  affairs  and 
defense,  as  well  as  for  the  reenactment  of 
class  legislation  for  manufacturers  in  the 
shape  of  a  high  tariff. 

Mr.  Hughes  holds  ver\  much  the  same 
place  in  the  Kepublican  Party  that  the 
President  does  in  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  they  are  much  the  same  kind  of  men. 
On  foreign  affairs.  .Mexico,  and  preparedness 
there  is  no  difference  in  principle  between 
the  two  parties.  1  hese  are  the  main  issues 
of  the  campaign.  The  question  between 
the  two  men,  then,  comes  down  more  or  less 
to  whether  .Mr.  Hughes  has  learned  more 
from  .Mr.  Wilson's  experiences  than  .Mr. 
Wilson  has.  and  whether,  if  elected.  .Mr. 
Hughes  would  be  able  to  exert  more  or  less 
leadership  than  .Mr.  Wilsocv. 
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AMERICA'S  PART  IN  WORLD 
DEMOCRACY 

THE  nations  of  the  world  have  become 
each  other*s  neighbors.  It  fs  to  their 
interest  that  thc\  should  understand 
each  other.  In  order  that  they  may  understand 
each  other  it  is  imperative  that  they  should 
agree  to  cooperate  in  a  common  cause  and  that 
they  should  sti  act  that  the  guiding  principle 
of  that  commnn  cause  shall  be  even-handed  and 
impartial  justice. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  thought  of  America, 
This  is  what  wc  ourselves  will  say  when  there 
comes  proper  rxcasion  to  say  it,  In  the  deal- 
ings of  nations  with  one  another  arbitrary  force 
must  he  rejected  and  we  must  move  forward 
to  the  thought  of  the  modern  world,  the  thought 
of  which  peace  is  I  he  very  atmosphere.  Thai 
thought  constitutes  a  chief  part  of  the  passion- 
ate conviction  of  America. 

We  believe  these  fundamental  things: 

First,  that  every  people  has  a  right  to  choose 
the  sovereignty  under  which  they  shall  live. 
Like  other  nations,  we  have  ourselves  no  doubt 
once  and  agam  offended  against  that  principle 
when  for  a  Itltle  while  controlled  by  selfish 
passion,  as  our  franker  historians  have  been 
honorable  enough  to  admit;  but  it  has  become 
more  and  more  our  rule  of  life  and  action. 

Second,  that  the  smalt  States  of  the  world 
have  a  right  to  enjoy  the  same  respect  for  their 
sovereignty  and  for  their  territorial  integrity 
that  great  and  powerful  nations  expect  and 
insist  upon. 

And,  third,  that  the  world  has  a  right  to  be 
free  from  every  disturbance  of  its  peace  thai 
has  its  origin  in  aggression  and  disregard  of  the 
rights  ol  peoples  and  nations. 

So  sincerely  do  we  believe  in  these  things 
that  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  the  mind  and  wish 
uf  the  pt^ple  of  America  when  I  sa>  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  become  a  pjrtner 
in  any  feasible  ass<xiation  of  nations  formed 
in  order  to  realize  these  objects  and  make  them 
secure  against  violation. 

These  paragraphs  the  President  spoke 
at  the  meeting  of  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  in  Washington. 

We  believe  in  certain  great  principles: 
that  any  nation  that  can  maintain  order 
and  govern  itself  has  a  right  to  its  inde- 
pendence and  a  right  to  work  out  its  own 
destiny  -the  principle  of  nalifmalities. 

We  believe  in  the  spread  of  democracy 

fjot  only  ss  beneficial  to  the  people  gov- 

^rncd  but  because  autocracies,  oligarchies, 


and  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  king^ 
are  menaces  to  the  worid's  peace. 

We  have  put  on  record  the  faith  that  is 
in  us  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  in  the 
policy  of  the  Open  l>(^)r  m  China,  in  the 
restoration  of  Cuba  and  in  fair  and  patient 
dealings  with  Mexico.  Santo  Domingo,  and 
the  Philippines.  Here  and  there  we  have 
lapsed  from  our  high  ideals  as  have  the 
other  democratic  governments.  But  on 
the  whole  democracy  has  tended  toward  a 
fairer  and  more  civilised  world  than  any 
other  kind  of  government.  If,  then,  we 
have  the  courage  of  our  convictions  and  a 
belief  in  the  progress  of  mankind,  we 
should  join  with  other  nations  which  be* 
lieve  likewise  to  use  our  utmost  endeavors 
toward  a  civilization  based  on  justice  and 
not  on  might — ^a  civilization  in  which 
there  shall  be  an  opportunity  for  big  and 
little  nations  alike. 

The  first  objection  raised  to  this  de- 
duction is  that  it  transgresses  the  advice  in 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  against  en- 
tangling alliances.  Washington  based  this 
advice  upon  a  then  existing  conditrcTn 
which  he  described  as  follows: 

"  Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests 
which  to  us  have  none  or  a  very  remote  re- 
lation/* 

As  long  as  Europe's  interests  affected  us 
so  little.  Washington's  advice  was  properly 
adhered  to.  But  when  European  interests 
in  I  he  form  nf  the  Holy  Alliance  crystallized 
into  a  movement  against  democracy,  we 
made  an  arrangement  with  Great  Britain 
which  insured  us  the  assistance  of  the 
British  lleet  and  announced  the  Monnx 
Doctrine.  As  Mr.  W  *  Morton  KuUerton 
explains  in  his  article  that  appears  else- 
where in  this  magazine,  James  Madison. 
Thomas  JefTerson,  and  James  Monroe  dis- 
regarded Washington's  advice  for  reasons 
which  unquestionably  would  have  led 
Washington  to  disregard  it  himself. 

The  dynastic  bickerings  of  Europe  m 
1 790  had  little  or  no  relation  to  us.  An  at- 
tack on  democracy  in  1823  did  affect  us- 
the  maintenance  of  democracy,  the  pro^j* 
ress  of  civilization,  and  the  creation  of  con- 
ditions under  which  peace  could  be  better 
maintained— these  things  are  as  vital  touur 
interests  now  as  they  are  to  the  democra- 
cies O^  t\MO\><t. 
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The  President  said,  also,  that  the  thought 
of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  warring 
nations  has  come  to  this: 

.  .  .  That  the  principle  of  pubh'c  right 
must  henceforth  take  precedence  over  the 
individual  interests  of  particular  nations  and 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  must  in  some  way 
band  themselves  together  to  see  that  that  right 
prevails  as  against  any  sort  of  selfish  aggression; 
that  henceforth  alliance  must  not  be  set  up 
against  alliance,  understanding  against  under- 
standing, but  that  there  must  be  a  common 
agreement  for  a  common  object,  and  that  at 
the  heart  of  that  common  object  must  lie  the 
inviolable  rights  of  peoples  and  of  mankind. 

Unquestionably  these  words  express 
the  best  ideas  of  the  statesmen  of  European 
democracies  both  before  the  war  and  now, 
but  there  is  no  indication  that  the  states- 
men of  the  autocracies  believe  any  more 
in  these  principles  now  than  before. 

The  question  then  comes:  What  will 
the  United  States  do  if  one  group  of  nations 
is  ready  to  join  forces  to  promote  the  kind 
of  civilization  in  which  we  believe  and 
another  group  believes  in  different  princi- 
ples altogether? 

In  the  present  Great  War  the  forces  of 
democracy  are  all  on  one  side.  The  forces 
of  autocracy  are  divided.  What  ten- 
dencies Russia  will  develop  in  the  future  it 
is  hard  to  tell.  The  direction  of  Japanese 
policy  is  plain. 

Mr.  Theodore  Marburg,  before  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  proposed  that 
the  United  States  should  join  with  those 
other  nations  which  look  upon  civilization 
as  we  do,  so  that  no  matter  what  combina- 
tions should  arise  among  the  autocratic 
nations  after  this  war  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee of  democracies  would  be  organized 
to  keep  the  peace. 

The  New  Republic  magazine  recently 
made  something  of  the  same  suggestion 
editorially,  but  based  it  primarily  upon 
present  expediency  rather  for  our  own 
defense  than  upon  the  more  lasting  grounds 
of  the  progress  of  civilization: 

One  troth  sticks  out  violently  in  the  crisis 
with  Germany.  If  we  break  off  diplomatic  re- 
lations, we  have  made  an  enemy  of  a  groat 
Power.  Once  we  force  Germany  to  yield,  we 
have  taken  from  her  a  darling  and  perhaps  an 
weetpoa.    Should  Germany  lose 


the  war,  or  merely  deadlock  it,  as  surely  as  the 
sun  rises  in  the  east  we  shall  have  to  bear  the 
odium.  When  the  rulers  of  Germany  start  to 
explain  they  will  say  that  our  friendliness  to  the 
Allies,  our  shipment  of  munitions,  and  our  stand 
on  the  submarine  question  turned  the  scale 
against  Germany.  Whatever  the  outcome 
we  shall  have  made  Germany  bitter.  If 
we  have  made  an  enemy,  we  must  make  a 
friend.  This  crisis  has  revealed  to  every  think- 
ing man  the  peril  of  isolation.  We  have  ranged 
ourselves,  unconsciously  it  would  seem,  on  the 
side  of  Western  sea  power.  Having  made  that 
«  bed  we  dare  not  refuse  to  lie  in  it.  We  have 
taken  sides  in  the  war,  and  if  American  diplo- 
macy has  any  vision  it  will  understand  that  its 
first  duty  is  to  turn  the  danger  we  have  incurred 
from  Germany  into  a  constructive  understand- 
ing with  France  and  the  British  Empire. 

The  New  Republic  believes  that  every 
thinking  man  sees  the  perils  of  isolation. 
This  is  hardly  true,  for  most  of  the  people 
in  the  United  States  have  never  had  the 
information  given  them  on  which  to  base 
any  intelligent  opinion  of  possible  inter- 
national dangers.  The  public  has  not 
been  officially  informed  of  our  several 
serious  differences  with  foreign  countries 
in  recent  years.  It  was  only  in  the  "Life 
of  John  Hay,"  for  example,  that  we 
learned  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  threatened 
to  send  our  fleet  to  enforce  our  de- 
mands against  the  Germans  in  their 
controversy  with  Venezuela.  But  these 
and  other  similar  facts  were  not  generally 
known  either  by  the  public  or  by  Congress, 
and  the  prevailing  ignorance  makes  a  just 
estimate  of  our  foreign  relations  impossi- 
ble. If  the  public  knew  the  facts  it  would 
be  in  a  position  to  know  whether  it  be- 
lieved in  making  sr)me  arrangements  with 
other  nations  to  keep  the  peace  or  whether 
we  should  tr\'  to  continue  to  go  our  way  alone. 

If  all  the  nations  of  the  world  could  be 
induced  to  join  a  league  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  decent  kind  of  civiliza- 
tion, such  a  consummation  would  be  a 
far  greater  achievement  than  the  organi- 
zation of  a  smaller  group,  but  there  is  no 
indication  that  Germany,  for  example, 
believes  any  less  now  in  the  might-is-right 
doctrine  or  any  more  in  the  sacredness  of 
treaties  or  the  inviolability  of  small 
sovereignties  iVvati  'wYvwv  V\vt  ^^x  %vwx^. 
The  question  beSox^  xYvt  v«^^^^  ^  ^'^ 
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United  States  is  whether  this  Government 
should  join  the  other  governments  of  the 
world  which  have  the  same  idea  of  morals 
as  we  have  or  whether  we  shall  continue 
our  isolated  position.  1 1  is  not  conceivable 
that  we  should  join  a  league  to  enforce  a 
system  of  international  law  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  liberty  and 
justice  in  which  we  believe. 

II 

In  the  making  of  peace  there  are  two 
ways  in  which  the  United  States  can  use  its 
influence.  We  can  act  as  we  did  at  the 
end  of  the  Russian-Japanese  War,  purely  as 
a  mediator  with  no  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  use  our  good  offices  to  arrange  any 
kind  of  a  settlement  that  can  be  ar- 
ranged. The  technical  neutrality  of  our 
Government  leaves  us  in  a  position  to  do 
this.  And  this  is  evidently  what  the 
Germans  expect  of  us.  As  soon  as  their 
revocable  promise  to  make  their  submarine 
campaign  regard  our  rights  was  accepted, 
one  despatch  after  another  came  from 
Germany  and  Austria  concerning  possible 
peace  activities  by  the  United  States. 
Almost  simultaneously  the  German  Chan- 
cellor says  that  peace  will  be  based 
on  the  present  holdings  of  the  German 
armies.    This  is  all  natural  enough, 

Germany  started  a  war  of  aggression 
and  carried  it  on  without  regard  for 
treaties  or  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and 
was  successful  in  proportion  to  her  mili- 
tary preparations.  Having,  achieved  this 
success  she  stopped  her  submarine  inhu- 
manities against  us  in  time  to  suggest 
that  we  use  our  endeavors  to  stop  the 
further  shedding  of  bkx)d  at  that  point  in 
the  war  which  will  most  justify  her  policy 
that  might  is  right  b\  giving  her  the  most 
fruits  of  victory. 

A  regard  for  life  and  peace  above  honor 
and  morals  and  democracy  alone  would 
excuse  our  becoming  Germany's  aid  in 
this  proceeding. 

rhe  other  basis  (in  which  we  can  use 
our  influence  in  the  establishment  of  what 
humanity  hopes  will  be  a  more  lasting 
peace  is  to  give  our  energies  in  support  of 
such  fundamental  things  as  the  President 
outlined: 

First,  that  every  people  has  a  right  to  choose 


the  sovereignty  under  which  they  shall  live. 
Like  other  nations,  we  have  ourselves  no  doubt 
once  and  again  ofTcndcd  against  that  principle 
when  for  a  little  while  con  I  rolled  by  selfish 
passion,  as  our  franker  historians  have  been 
honorable  enough  to  admit ;  but  it  has  become 
more  and  more  oar  rule  of  life  and  action. 

Second,  that  the  small  states  of  the  world 
have  a  right  to  enjoy  the  same  respect  for  their 
sovereignty  and  for  their  territorial  integrity 
that  great  and  powerful  nations  expect  artd 
insist  upon. 

And,  third,  that  the  world  has  a  right  to  be 
free  from  every  disturbance  of  its  peace  that 
has  its  origin  in  aggression  and  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  peoples  and  nations. 

The  support  of  these  fundamental  things 
is  in  itself  an  indictment  of  the  Austrian 
ultimatum  to  Serbia,  the  German  invasion 
of  Belgium,  the  whole  Teutonic  attitude 
of  Diuhchland  ubtr  AUes,  and  the  unholy 
alliance  between  God  and  the  German 
Emperor,  And  in  supporting  these  funda- 
mental things  we  cannot  at  the  same  time 
be  a  disinterested  mediator  on  the  basis 
of  the  present  German  conquests  as  Chan" 
cellor  vun  Bethmann-HoUweg  suggested. 

Ill 

The  three  fundamentals  stated  by  the 
President,  therefore,  are: 

(1)  The  right  of  every  people  to  choose 
the  sovereignty  under  which  they  shall 
live; 

(2)  The  inviolability  of  the  sovereignty 
of  small  states;  and 

(j)  The  right  of  the  world  to  be  fite 
from  wars  of  aggression. 

In  these  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  l\m 
United  States  believe. 

But  they  entail  some  further  principle 
and  practices  which  neither  we  nor  any 
other  country  has  ever  publicly  stated  or 
acted  upon.     Elsewhere  in  this  magazine 
Prof-  Maurice  MilHoud  points  out  in  a 
striking    way    a    fact    which    has    been 
stated  so  often  as  to  become  axiomatic 
that    the   struggle   for   trade  often    leads 
to  war.     The  struggle  for  trade  ne*'^  ™'*' 
necessarily  lead  to  war;  but.  con 
as  it  has  been  conducted  in  the  past, 
is  the  logical  result,  for  the  diplon 
the  armies,  and  the  navies  of  the  va 
governments  have  been,  in  < 
ai\otVveT,  awASxv  n^ccxoms  degre 
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nerce.     When  the  commerce 
as  hard-pressed  it  called  upon 
ind  with  that  call  came  the 
war. 

tnerships  of  commerce  and 
sen  us«i  often  with  but  very 
for  the  rights  of  the  weaker 
:he  earth  and  of  the  more 
copies.  The  United  States 
i  Philippines  by  arms  and 
i  forthwith  "protected"  the 
n  trading  with  other  nations. 
jid  German  crises  in  Morocco, 
armies  and  gunboats,  were 
by  commercial  struggles  for 
rights  to  trade  with  the 
rithout  regard  to  the  Moroc- 
ices  in  the  matter.  The  whole 
&  opening  of  China  is  a  series 
of  the  same  kind,  and  the 
eats  of  wars  in  the  Far  East 
r  origin  in  a  struggle  between 
ns  to  decide  which  shall  have 
of  deciding  from  whom  and 
xmditions  some  set  of  China- 
y  and  sell. 

I  an  ambition  to  further  the 
lanity  and  to  lead  in  the  pro- 
ization  we  can  well  afford  to 
ne  fundamentals  of  decent 
thout  which  the  fundamentals 
lal  relations  will  be  constantly 

n  one  notable  instance  done 
olicy  of  the  Open  Door  in 
1  merely  that  the  Chinaman 
/hom  he  will  deal  with,  rather 
lother  nation  choose  for  him. 
I  Door  is  hardly  open  now. 
j  the  effect  of  the  war  has 
igthen  those  who  believe  in 
lercialism.  There  is  a  very 
nent  on  in  England  to  con- 
irit  and  method  of  warfare 

against  the  present  enemies 
is  declared.  These  English 
re  trying  to  perfect  a  com- 
ncc  of  the  Entente  Powers, 
^rman  League  proposes  to 
itish   prosperity   by   keeping 

Austria  in  a  permanent  state 

iment,  by  preferential  tariff 

the  Allies,  by  placing  prohib- 

upon     Central     European 


trade,  by  refusing  German  vessels  access  to 
their  ports,  and  by  placing  compensating 
bounties  on  articles  competing  with  bounty- 
fed  and  transport-aided  articles  exported 
from  Germany  to  neutral  countries. 

The  Central  Powers  on  their  part  discuss 
making  an  offensive  and  defensive  com- 
mercial union  also,  though  no  one  in 
Germany  has  gone  the  lengths  to  which 
the  more  violent  of  the  British  commercial 
warriors  would  go. 

In  this  country  Judge  Gary  suggests 
that  we  discriminate  as  much  as  possible 
against  all  foreign  trade,  the  obvious  result 
of  which  would  be  to  turn  both  these  com- 
mercial groups  against  us,  a  proceeding 
which  would  hurt  our  general  European 
trade,  diminish  the  vast  opportunities 
which  we  might  accept  in  Russia,  further 
curtail  our  efforts  in  the  Far  East,  and 
perhaps  precipitate  a  subsidized  attack 
on  our  budding  trade  in  South  America. 

In  a  commercial  contest  with  a  fair 
field  and  no  favors  there  are  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  us  to  prosper  in  peace.  In  a 
commercial  contest  disarranged  by  every 
conceivable  artificial  governmental  aid 
we  shall  temporarily  be  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  when  these  artificial  aids  to  commerce 
provoke  another  war  even  our  peace  is 
likely  to  be  interrupted. 

The  high  principles  of  liberty  and  hu- 
manity apply  to  commerce  as  well  as  to 
politics,  and  the  most  useful  service  we 
could  render  any  league  or  alliance  for  the 
enforcement  of  peace  is  to  stand  against 
the  adoption  of  commercial  methods  which 
lead  directly  toward  war. 


OUR  PROTEST  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN 

THE  Secretary  of  State's  note  to  the 
British  Government  on  the  seizure 
of  mails  is  a  convincing  document. 
The  isolation  of  the  Central  Powers  by 
the  British  fleet  has  practically  put  our 
economic  pressure  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 
The  British,  in  trying  to  make  this  condi- 
tion complete,  have  made  it  a  practice 
to  go  through  American  mail  whether  it 
was  destined  for  Germany  or  for  neutral 
countries.  We  admit  their  right  to  cap- 
ture articles  of  commerce  ©ivcv%  Vi>j  x^?^ 
under  the  same  coT\d\\Aotv%  ^Si  >X«>i  Vks^ 
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the  right  to  capture  the  same  articles  going 
by  freight.  But  the  British  and  French 
have  used  this  right  as  an  excuse  to  go 
through  all  mail  and  delay  it  so  as  in  many 
instances  entirely  to  destroy  its  usefulness. 
It  may  be  that  it  is  physically  impossible 
to  exercise  efficiently  the  rights  which  we 
admit  they  have  without  at  the  same  time 
making  use  of  those  which  we  do  not 
admit  they  have.  If  that  is  true  it  is  not 
our  fault,  but  the  fault  of  physical  condi- 
tions which  we  do  not  control.  And  we 
cannot  give  up  our  rights  to  meet  those 
conditions.  Nor  do  the  British  expect 
that  we  will.  The  question  between  the 
two  governments  comes  down  to  a  defini- 
tion of  how  much  delay  constitutes  an 
infringement  of  our  rights. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  amount 
of  delay  and  loss  that  has  actually  oc- 
curred does  transgress  our  rights,  and  that 
the  Secretary's  demand  that  the  present 
practices  be  changed  is  justified,  for  not 
even  that  part  of  the  American  public 
which  is  most  pro-Ally  and  believes  that 
we  should  give  our  assistance  in  the  war 
against  Germany  wishes  to  have  our 
assistance  forcibly  taken. 


MR.  TILLMAN  ON  "STEALING" 

DESPITE  the  vigorous  protests  of 
Senator  Kenyon  and  a  few  others. 
Congress  has  passed  a  river  and 
harbor  bill  entailing  an  appropriation  of 
$44,000,000.  Largely  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Senator  Burton,  the  river  and 
harbor  bills  of  1914  and  191 5  represented 
an  improvement  over  their  predecessors. 
Instead  of  specifying  the  particular  "pro- 
jects" and  appropriating  fixed  sums  for 
each,  these  measures  gave  the  War  De- 
partment flat  sums — $20,000,000  in  191 4 
and  $30,000,000  in  191 5 — to  be  spent  in  the 
ways  that  would  best  promote  commerce. 
Whether  this  new  scheme  has  worked  well, 
is  not  yet  apparent;  one  fact  is  clear,  how- 
ever, and  that  is  that  it  has  not  satisfied 
Senators  and  Congressmen.  These  law- 
makers have  little  interest  in  river  improve- 
ments on  commercial  lines;  the  idea  of  leav- 
ing the  engineering  and  business  feasibility 
of  certain  dredging  operations  to  an  im- 
PMrtM  outside  body  awakens  no  patriotic 


echo.  And  so  the  new  bill  represents  a 
return  to  the  old  grab-bag  system.  Each 
Congressman  and  Senator  gets  his  "slice"; 
certain  creeks  that  run  dry  most  of  the 
time  and  particular  rivers  that  have  had  no 
commerce  since  the  Civil  War  are  now 
"taken  care  of"  by  name.  More  money 
is  "put  into  circulation"  in  Congressional 
districts  where  it  will  best  promote  the 
political  fortunes  of  individual  statesmen. 

The  abuse  is  an  ancient  one;  is  there  any 
chance  that  it  will  ever  end?  Certainly 
the  prospect  is  discouraging.  In  the  last 
year  the  pork  barrel  has  had  more  pub- 
licity than  in  any  other  period  of  our 
history.  For  the  first  time  the  popular 
masses  have  gained  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  this  blot  on  our  national  escut- 
cheon. The  newspapers  have  printed 
columns  on  the  subject,  and  "pork  barrel" 
cartoons  have  appeared  by  the  thousands. 
The  net  result  is  one  of  the  biggest  river  and 
harbor  bills  we  have  ever  had,  and  one 
built  upon  more  vicious  principles  than 
those  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

Senator  Kenyon  has  said  that  this  is  the 
last  bill  of  its  kind  that  will  ever  pass 
Congress.  Just  what  is  the  basis  for  this 
optimism  is  not  clear.  Certainly  there  are 
interesting  signs  of  revolt.  Senator  Till- 
man presents  the  most  encouraging.  Speak- 
ing from  a  full  heart,  Mr.  Tillman  recently 
reviewed  his  twenty  years'  attitude  on  the 
subject  of  local  appropriations.  From  the 
beginning  he  has  said  that  this  use  of  public 
money  was  simply  "stealing" — this  is  his 
own  word.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  he 
has  demanded  his  "recognition."  "The 
river  and  iiarbor  bill,"  he  declared,  several 
years  ago,  "  is  a  humbug  and  a  steal;  but  if 
you  are  going  to  steal  let  us  divide  it  out 
and  do  not  go  to  complaining."  "  Every 
time  one  of  those  Yankees  gets  a  ham," 
said  Mr.  Gamer,  of  Texas,  a  few  months 
ago,  "  I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to  get  a 
hog."  But  Senator  Tillman  has  now  seen 
a  new  light.  This  bill  contains  $300,000 
for  South  Carolina;  for  all  that,  declared 
Mr.  Tillman,  he  would  vote  against  it. 
And  he  did  so.  His  conversion  repre- 
sents the  one  possible  method  of  pe^ 
manent  reform.  Until  the  individual  law- 
maker realizes,  as  Mr.  Tillman  now  realizes, 
that  his  personal  vote  for  these  appropria- 
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nply  makes  him  a  pilferer  from  the 
treasury,  there  will  be  river  and 
bills  and  public  building  bills  and 
>rk  barrels  without  end. 


V  |ioo,ooo,ooo  PORK  BARREL 

FORE  criticising  the  new  Army 
bill  Mr.  Hay  suggests  that  ignorant 
newspaper  editors  and  other  de- 
i  carefully  read  it.  The  measure 
s  well  as  Mr.  Hay's  speech  present- 
completed  plan,  certainly  do  con- 
ticular  facts  that  have  so  far  made 
at  impression.  Disregarding  all 
one  or  two  facts  stand  out  pre- 
tly.  Most  people  probably  believe 
is  bill  assures  the  American  people 
ing  army  of  at  least  175,000  well- 
and  well-equipped  men.  Accord- 
Chairman  Hay's  own  interpreta- 
lis  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
the  most  favorable  circumstances 
not  have  such  an  armed  force  until 
jration  of  five  years.  Mr.  Hay's 
t  provides  that  our  present  army  is 
oinfully  enlarged  at  the  snail-like 
12,000  men  a  year  until,  sometime 
1921,  it  reaches  the  magic  limit  of 
which  has  figured  so  prominently 
leadlines.  If  everything  goes  well, 
r  military  dictator,  we  shall  have. 
If  191 7»  an  army  of  1 19,000  men. 
from  that  date,  or  July  1,  191 8, 
y  favoring  circumstances  will  give 
xx>.  And  so  on.  Chairman  Hay, 
r,  expressSes  the  belief  that,  long 
this  date  is  reached,  the  present 
ia"  will  have  died  down,  and  Con- 
ill  have  prevented  any  additional 
Ml  of  our  military  prowess.  Mr. 
rords  dearly  indicate  that  even  his 
enlargement  is  only  a  sop  thrown 
popular  "clamor";  he  practically 
warning  that,  as  soon  as  "the  war 
throb  no  longer  and  the  battle 
e  furled,"  he  will  proceed  to  reduce 
erican  army  once  more  to  its  present 
late  proportions. 

ul  inspection  throws  light  upon  an- 
:lause  of  the  bill — that  providing 
'  the  National  Guard.  This  pro- 
yr  the  reorganization  of  the  state 
to  the  limit  of  420,000  men.    Each 


enlisted  man  is  to  receive  $48  a  year  pay; 
each  captain  $500,  each  first  lieutenant 
$240,  and  each  second  lieutenant  $200. 
The  law  also  provides  that  the  quota, 
420,000,  can  be  filled  up  immediately — 
there  is  no  five-year  wait.  In  this  the  Na- 
tional Guard  has  one  great  advantage  over 
the  regular  establishment.  Its  promoters 
need  not  wait  five  years  to  complete  the 
enrolment;  the  420,000  men  can  be  enlisted 
at  any  time.  According  to  the  estimate 
made  by  Mr.  Hay  himself  this  "  federalized 
National  Guard,"  when  its  organization 
is  completed,  will  cost  the  federal 
treasury  $100,000,000  a  year. 

For  the  last  two  years  the  American 
people,  believing,  unlike  Mr.  Hay  and  his 
associates,  that  an  emergency  exists,  have 
demanded  a  large  and  immediate  increase 
in  our  military  defenses.  They  have 
looked  to  the  majority  party  in  Congress 
to  provide  this  pressing  national  need. 
President  Wilson,  the  responsible  head  of 
this  majority  party,  has  described  in 
startling,  almost  alarmist  and  sensational 
language,  the  peril  that  constantly  en- 
dangers us.  Congress  has  spent  six  months 
in  deliberation;  and  as  a  net  result,  it 
gives  us  a  standing  army  that  increases 
for  five  years  at  the  rate  of  12,000  a  year 
and  fastens  upon  the  pay-roll  420,000 
"constituents"  in  the  National  Guard  of 
very  questionable  military  value  who  will 
indefinitely  take  from  the  public  treasury 
$100,000,000  a  year. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  once  more 
the  inadequacy  of  the  National  Guard 
as  a  fighting  military  force;  our  troubles 
with  Mexico  have  offered  another  con- 
clusive example  of  it.  Preparedness  is 
not  the  motive  that  put  the  provisions  for 
federalizing  the  militia  upon  the  statute 
books;  the  motive  was  sectional  politics. 
The  law  of  191 6  marks  a  new  date  in 
American  history — the  date  of  the  open- 
ing of  another  "pork  barrel."  Congress 
passed  the  first  Civil  War  pension 
law  about  fifty  years  agp.  This  cost 
$15,000,000  in  1866;  the  amount  increased 
to  $33,000,000  in  1879,  to  $106,000,000  in 
1890,  to  $161,000,000  in  1909,  and  to  $174- 
000,000  in  191 3.  President  Wilson's  sig- 
nature to  the  1 916  military  bill  vcv^xfcVj 
inaugurates  atiotViei  IvtiatidaX  \^iV^%  v^^^JSb- 
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ress  of  the  same  kind.  At  the  present 
moment  the  pension  fund  "  takes  care  of" 
about  2,000  men  in  each  Congressional 
district.  All  these  pensioners  are  old ;  they 
are  dying  at  the  rate  of  35,000  a  year;  in 
ten  years  only  a  few  will  remain.  Thus, 
for  the  first  time  in  fifty  years,  we  can 
foresee  an  actual  diminution  in  our  huge 
pension  roll.  But  the  militia-pay  clause 
of  the  new  Army  bill  will  supply  the 
deficiency.  1 1  gives  J48  a  year  to  800  men 
in  each  Congressional  district — this  much 
as  a  "starter."  In  a  few  years  these 
militia-pensioners — for  they  will  be  little 
more — ^will  demand  an  increase  in  pay; 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  Congressional 
psychology  informs  us  that  Congressmen, 
looking  for  votes,  will  comply  with  this 
demand.  Instead  of  800  to  a  district, 
we  will  have  1,000,  1,500,  perhaps  2,000. 
If  it  costs  us  $100,000,000  a  year  now, 
what  will  it  cost  us  in  1920,  1930,  or  1940? 
The  ghosts  of  the  politicians  who  loaded 
the  Civil  War  pension  system  on  the  Na- 
tion must  marvel  at  their  moderation. 

The  localities  have  triumphed  once 
more;  ruralism,  sectionalism,  "states' 
rights,"  the  hatred  of  centralized  authority, 
of  efficient,  responsible  government:  these 
are  the  conceptions  writ  large  in  this 
military  bill. 

Thus  this  new  Army  bill  is  not  only  an 
attack  on  American  defense;  it  is  ^n  at- 
tack on  American  democracy.  It  gives 
full  scope  again  to  the  most  corroding 
influence  in  the  body  politic — the  idea 
that  the  Government  exists,  not  to  be 
served,  but  to  be  plundered;  that  federal 
taxation  is  a  system  by  which  money  is 
collected  by  a  central  authority  for  distri- 
bution in  localities;  that  Congressmen 
come  to  Washington,  not  to  serve  the 
Nation,  but  to  bring  home  as  much  money 
as  they  can  for  their  districts.  Until 
19 1 6  we  had  three  great  pork  barrels — 
pensions,  rivers  and  harbors,  public  build- 
ings— and  many  smaller  ones.  We  have 
now  added  the  militia  pay-roll  pork  barrel, 
which,  starting  lustily  at  $100,000,000 
a  year,  promises  eventually  to  make  all 
the  others  pale  into  insignificance. 

The   federalization    of    the    National 

Guard  creates  a  military  organization  in 

cMcb  c^nmunity  whose  interest  it  is  to 


use  its  political  strength  to  gain  for 
special  privileges.  The  political  stn 
of  the  National  Guard  in  getting  this 
sure  passed  is  proof  of  this  tendency. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  i 
democratic  principle  of  universal  sei 
there  would  be  no  temptation  by  a 
ority  to  mulct  the  Government,  for 
would  be  no  military  minority  to  do 
every  man  would  have  to  contr 
time  and  taxes,  and  there  would  be  a  | 
to  no  one  in  increasing  military  ei 
ditures. 


AT  WORK  IN  THE  REMNANT 
BELGIUM 

THE  strip  of  Belgium  in  which 
gians  may  publicly  own  alleg 
to  their  king  is  about  twelve 
wide  and  twenty-five  miles  long,  an 
about  twice  the  size  of  the  city  of  Phil 
phia.  Every  square  mile  of  it  is  within 
reach  of  the  German  guns.  The  longer-i 
German  guns  sometimes  shoot  over 
gium  at  the  French  city  of  Dunkirk, 
part  of  the  territory  is  entirely  free 
shell  fire. 

In  what  is  left  of  Belgium  and  ii 
neighboring  French  Department  of 
North  are  between  600,000  and  700,00c] 
gian  civilians,  mostly  women  and  chik 
Few  active  men  remain  among  then 

The  organization  which  cares  for  1 
people  is  the  Aide  Civile  Beige,  orgu 
by  two  patriotic  Belgian  women  v 
the  patronage  of  the  Queen  of  Belgiun 
carried  on  in  large  part  by  the  Fri 
Ambulance  Unit. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  hospil 
Ypres  at  the  second  battle  for  that 
the  Friends'  Ambulance  Corps  carrie 
its  work  in  its  two  hospitals  at  Poperi 
and  Bergues,  and  in  the  various  im 
centres  shown  on  the  accompanying : 
Up  to  February  15,  1916,  the  hospitjds 
taken  care  of  about  1,300  serious  < 
and  the  doctors  had  made  17,000  ^ 
At  the  fifteen  inoculation  stations,  a^ 
people  were  inoculated  against  typho 
less  than  a  year.  By  this  and  by  a  sysU 
milk  distribution  the  typhoid  epideni 
the  spring  of  1915  was  cuii^ed  and  its 
prevented  from  occurring  again. 
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EUEF  WORK  OF  THE      AIDE   CIVILE    BELGE      IN   THE    UNINVADED    STRIP  OF    BELGIUM 


The  Aide  Civile  Beige  is  not  only  a 
epartment  of  health  and  sanitation,  it 
ikes  care  of  necessary  housing  and  feeding, 
ncourages  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Ik  industries,  conducts  orphanages, 
diools,  distributes  clothes,  and  moves 
lose  in  destitution  or  danger  to  places 
liere  they  can  g^  food  and  clothes  and 
ve  in  safety.    The  Aide  Qvile   Beige 


consists  of  about  forty  Belgian  nuns  and  a 
hundred  English  and  American  Quakers, 
all  of  whom  serve  without  pay.  To  this 
fact  is  partially  attributable  the  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  work  accomplished 
by  this  organization  on  an  expenditure 
of  $5,000  a  month,  most  of  which  has  come 
from  England  and  a  small  part  from  the 
Belgian  Relief  Committee  of  Philadelphia. 
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WHY  THE  CHINESE  LIKE  US 

THE  reason  that  Americans  are  the 
most  popular  of  all  foreigners  in 
China  to-day  (as  they  are)  is 
suggested  by  such  unselfish  and  helpful 
work  as  that  which  is  being  done  by  Prof. 
Joseph  Bailie,  of  the  University  of  Nan- 
king. With  the  aid  of  American  funds 
and  American  Government  officers,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, Professor  Bailie  has  gone  far  to 
solve  for  the  Chinese  their  great  related 
problems  of  afforestation  and  famines. 
At  Purple  Mountain,  near  Nanking,  and 
at  Lai  An  hsien,  in  the  province  of  Anhwei, 
he  has  developed,  respectively,  an  experi- 
ment in  reforestation  and  an  experimental 
agricultural  colony  where  victims  of  the 
devastating  famines  are  put  on  the  land 
and  are  taught  how  to  be  self-supporting. 

The  forestry  work  was  made  possible 
by  the  Central  China  Famine  Relief 
Association,  an  organization  that  had 
collected  funds  in  the  United  States. 
After  it  had  done  what  it  could  in  re- 
lieving famine,  it  had  a  surplus  fund  on 
hand,  and  from  this  fund  the  Association 
set  aside  1^  10,000  for  work  to  prevent 
similar  disasters  in  the  future.  Famines  in 
China  are  caused  by  the  floods  that  sweep 
away  the  fields,  and  the  floods  are  a  direct 
product  of  the  deforested  condition  of  the 
hills  and  mountains.  The  Director  of 
Forestry  in  the  Philippines  suggested  that 
the  directors  of  this  fund  and  the  authori- 
ties of  the  University  of  Nanking  (an 
American  mission  enterprise)  cooperate 
with  him  to  found  a  school  of  forestry  in 
connection  with  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  University.  This  arrangement 
was  finally  made:  The  Fund  provided 
three  scholarships  for  Chinese  students  of 
forestry,  the  University  gave  the  services 
of  Professor  Bailie  and  other  aid,  the 
Chinese  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Chang  Chien,  granted  ^3,000  a  year  for 
traveling  expenses  of  Government  ex- 
perts from  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines,  and  the  United  States  gave  the 
services  of  these  experts.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  forty-one  scholarships  in 
all  (and  students  to  use  them)  had  been 
^pmvided,  sl  forest  survey  had  been  made 


to  determine  the  best  trees  to  use,  and  an  ^ 
experiment  station  on  Purple  Mountain  ^ 
had  begun  work  to  demonstrate  the  possi- 
bilities of  forestry  and  to  train  the  studenti 
Ching  Ming,  the  great  Chinese  festival 
day,  was  declared  henceforth  to  be  ''Arbor 
Day"  by  mandate  of  the  President. 

The  agricultural  colonization  work  was 
started  at  Lai  An  hsien  in  May,  1914. 
Its  purpose  was  to  put  on  the  land  those 
flood  refugees  who  were  driven  into  the 
cities  where  they  were  unable  to  make  i 
living  at  unaccustomed  occupations  that 
were  already  overcrowded.  A  CokMU- 
zation  Association  was  formed,  agun 
backed  by  American  money.  Pnrfessor 
Bailie  finally  got  the  approval  of  the  Iced 
Chinese  gentry  in  North  Anhwei,  and 
took  over  for  the  Association  a  tract  of 
unused  land  on  which  he  placed  seventy- 
one  Chinese  families.  Ciespite  a  most 
adverse  season,  these  families  were  abk 
to  make  a  living  the  first  year,  and  now  are 
on  the  way  to  permanent  success.  This 
work  is  being  extended  as  fast  as  the 
means  for  doing  so  are  available.  Its 
success  is  a  product  of  American  tooU 
American  farming  methods,  and  Americaa 
courage  in  attempting  to  overcome  local 
prejudice  and  old  customs  of  land  holding. 
And  in  both  the  colonization  work  and 
the  forestry  work  Professor  Bailie  and  the 
others  responsible  for  them  are  unofficial 
representatives  of  tKe  American  people  to 
the  Chinese  people,  building  a  permanent 
bond  of  good-will  between  them. 

There  are  many  Americans  in  China 
who  are  disinterestedly  serving  the 
Chinese — missionaries,  school  teachefs; 
doctors,  etc.  There  are  few  other  foreign- 
ers in  China  who  are  disinterested.  This 
fact,  the  Open  Door  policy,  and  the  return 
of  the  Boxer  indemnity  give  us  in  China  a 
pleasant  and  unique  position. 


PROFIT-SHARING  ; 

PROFIT-SHARING  by  American  1 
Employers"  is  the  title  of  a  report  \ 
recently  issued  by  the  Wetfare 
Department  of  the  Natk>nal  Civic  Feder- 
ation. This  report  describes  the  varioiB 
plans  that  have  been  tried  by  more  that 
two  hundred  American  emptoyers,  aad 
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the  results  of  the  trials.  Practically 
lese  plans  fall  ultimately  under  three 
heads,  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  profit  plan,  under  which 
nployer  agrees  to  pay  to  his  employees  a 
n  percentage,  fixed  in  advance,  of  the 
;  of  the  business. 

special  distributions  or  gratuities,  under 
the  employer  voluntarily  makes  con- 
kms  to  the  employees'  income  in  a  great 
y  of  forms,  ranging  from  discounts  on 
es  purchased  to  cash  bonuses  paid  usually 
end  of  the  year. 

kock  ownership  plan,  under  which  the 
yee  purchases  stock  in  the  employing 
-ation,  pays  for  the  same  in  instalments, 
1  addition  to  the  regular  dividends  re- 
a  bonus  of  so  many  dollars  per  share  in 
eration  of  his  not  disposing  of  the  stock 
leaving  the  company's  employ  for  certain 
periods  of  time. 

s  report  cites  the  Eastman  Kodak 
winy,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  a 
il  exponent  of  the  first  of  these  plans, 
Irane  Company,  of  Chicago,  of  the 
d,  and  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
bn,  of  the  third.  But  the  experi- 
if  every  company  known  to  be  using 
if  them  is  given  in  detail,  and  the 
t  is  well  worthy  of  the  study  of  busi- 
nen  and  students  of  economics. 
flaps  the  most  outstanding  fact  in 
listory  of  profit-sharing  is  the  op- 
on  of  union  labor.  The  union  at- 
s  is  that  profits  should  be  shared  in 
irm  of  permanent  increases  in  wages, 
hat  all  profit-sharing  plans  are  simply 
les  to  break  up  the  unions  by  attach- 
le  allegiance  of  the  workmen  directly 
eir  employers  rather  than  to  their 
s  in  employment.  This  report 
s  son\e  light  on  the  correctness  of 
icw,  and  tends  somewhat  to  vindicate 
or  example,  it  appears  to  be  true 
»ro(it-sharing  works  best  in  companies 
maintain  the  "open  shop."  And 
employers  are  disappointed  with 
lea,  or  have  abandoned  it,  precisely 
se  it  has  failed  in  their  case  to  interest 
ncn.  Most  employers  who  discuss 
oint  frankly  say  that  their  interest 
ractical  business  interest  and  not  in 
ruistic  experiment  looking  toward  the 
M  of  the  relatbns  of  employer  and 
yee. 


A  few,  however,  have  installed  profit- 
sharing  from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  realize  an 
ideal  of  exact  justice  in  the  apportionment 
of  the  returns  from  common  effort.  The 
experience  of  employers  of  this  type  usually 
sends  them  to  extremes  of  opinion  concern- 
ing the  plan.  Either  they  are  bitterly 
disappointed  with  the  "ingratitude"  of 
their  men  or  they  are  better  satisfied  than 
the  "selfish"  employers  with  the  success 
they  achieve  with  it.  In  general,  those 
that  approve  the  idea  are  content  with  a 
lower  return  upon  their  capital  invest- 
ment than  most  employers  are. 

These  men  believe,  with  labor,  that 
employers  have  had  more  than  their  share 
of  the  profits,  and  are  willing  to  take  only 
a  low  rate  for  the  interest  on  capital  and 
for  the  services  of  management. 

The  more  usual  view  is  that  if  labor 
shares  in  the  profits  it  will  be  sufficiently 
more  interested  and  effective  so  that 
there  will  be  enough  extra  profits  to  give 
both  employer  and  employee  more  than 
they  had  before. 

A  few  other  concerns  have  had  profit- 
sharing  schemes  coupled  with  low  wages  in 
place  of  the  more  usual  wage  scale. 

Almost  none  of  the  concerns  follows 
profit-sharing  to  all  the  logical  conclusions. 
Almost  never  do  the  companies  tell  the 
employees  what  the  profits  are  or  what 
proportion  they  are  entitled  to.  This 
leads  employees  to  suspect  the  division. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  only  one 
company  in  which  the  men  share  the  loss 
when  there  is  a  loss  as  well  as  the  profit 
when  there  is  a  profit.  This  is  the  A. 
W.  Burritt  Company,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
a  concern  engaged  in  the  lumber  business. 
The  company  is  allowed  6  per  cent,  on 
its  capital  if  profits  are  made,  and  divides 
any  additional  profits  between  itself  and 
the  employees  in  the  proportion  that  total 
wages  bear  to  actual  capital  invested. 
If  the  business  loses  money,  the  company 
gets  no  dividend  and  the  loss  is  divided 
between  the  company  and  the  employees 
just  as  profits  would  be  divided,  except 
that  no  employee  is  liable  for  more  than 
one  tenth  of  his  yeariy  wages.  In  actual 
practice,  the  employees  have  averaged 
about  6  per  cent,  profit  over  their  regular 
wages.    The    oi\\v    'v^^'^    ^^^    otovvm^i 
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seemed  likely  to  lose  money  it  warned  the 
employees  and  gave  them  an  opportunity 
to  withdraw  from  the  arrangement,  but 
they  refused  to  do  so  and  took  the  risk  of 
losing  one  tenth  of  their  year's  wages — a 
result  which,  happily,  did  not  materialize. 
But  profit-sharing,  all  told,  is  evidently 
still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Hardly 
two  plans  are  alike,  and  no  standard  prac- 
tice has  been  worked  out  of  the  experience 
of  American  employers.  Nevertheless, 
the  experiments  are  still  being  made  on  a 
big  scale  by  some  of  the  most  important 
industries  of  the  country,  and  that  evi- 
dently means  that  employers  still  feel 
the  need  to  evolve  a  workable  system  as  a 
matter  both  of  justice  and  of  expediency. 


THOSE  WHO  ATTACK 

THE  men  who  took  part  in  the 
assault  say  that  it  was  character- 
ized by  even  greater  fury  than 
usual  on  the  French  side,  for  the  men  had 
been  brought  by  their  months  of  training 
to  the  utmost  perfection,  and  had  long 
been  thirsting  for  a  fight/'  Behind  this 
sentence  in  the  news  of  Verdun  lies  a  story 
of  the  extraordinary  organization  of 
modem  armies. 

What  the  phrase,  "months  of  training/' 
means  in  detail  is  this;  During  the  first 
part  of  the  war,  careful  watch  was  kept  by 
the  French  General  Staff  over  the  way 
every  regiment  and  division  acted.  In 
the  acid  test  of  battle^  this  division  proved 
its  ability  to  advance  under  fire,  that 
regiment  failed.  Gradually  the  "crack" 
organizations  were  known — ^the  groups  of 
men  who,  either  because  of  their  individual 
spirit  or  their  perfect  cohesion  or  their 
trust  in  exceptional  otlficers,  could  always 
be  depended  upon  for  the  severest  duty. 
These  bodies  of  troops  were  gradually 
withdrawn  from  the  trenches  and  or- 
ganized as  a  separate  army,  leaving  in  the 
first-line  trenches  troops  still  good  but 
unequal  to  the  fierce  strain  of  attack  in 
the  open,  and  leaving  behind  the  trenches 
the  troops  still  less  capable,  to  guard  lines 
of  communication  and  arsena  d  f( 

like  duties. 

The  first  of  these,  tl 
"^en,  is  encamped  abo 


miles  behind  the  lines,  and  the  men  li\^ 
like   athletes    training   for   a    prize-fight. 
They  have  the  most  comfortable  quarten, 
the  best  possible  food.     They  have  great 
athletic  fields,  where  they  pla^^  foot  hall 
and  practise  field  sports.     Theatres  aod 
music  are  provided  for  their  amusement* 
While  things  are  quiet  at  the  front  they 
are  kept  in  as  perfect  physical  and  mental 
condition  as  art  and-  science  can  devise. 
Then,  when  the  commanders  at  the  front; 
need  men  for  a  charge  against  German 
trenches  across  the  shell-swept  open  fields, 
word  is  sent  back  for  these  special  troops. 
The  needed  number  are  told  off,  they  are* 
loaded  into  automobiles,   carried   swiftly* 
to  the  front,  singing  and  eager;  they  make 
their  charge;  trench  troops  move  up  and' 
occupy  the  ground  they  have  gained:  and " 
the  attackers— such  as  are  left  of  t hem- 
go  back  to  their  football  and  music  and 
training,  to  get  ready  to  go  to  the  neit 
point  in  the  line  that  needs  them. 

What  the  French  have  done  the  Germans  ^ 
and  the  British  have  done  likewise.  These  ' 
'* troops  of  attack"  are  a  characteristic  de-  j 
velopment  of  modern  warfare. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE 

TOURIST  BUSINESS 

LIKE  a  good  business  man,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has 
undertaken  to  advertise  some  of  its 
wares.  Thus  Mr  Franklin  K,  Lane, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  caused  to  be 
written  and  published  a  report  on  the 
national  parks  that  would  be  a  credit  to 
the  passenger  traffic  department  of  a  nil- 
road.  It  is  a  little  pamphlet  called,  "A 
Glimpse  of  Our  National  Parks/'  and  it 
tells  in  simple  narrative  and  charming 
description  what  they  are,  what  is  worth 
seeing  in  them,  how  they  may  be  reached, 
what  the  hotel  accommodations  are— in 
brief,  makes  them  as  attractive  to  pro- 
spective tourists  as  private  enterprises 
have  made  the  coast  of  Maine,  the  Ad* 
irondacks,  or  the  pleasure 
Colorado,     ^        " 
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Rainier,  the  Crater  Lake,  the  Yosemite, 
the  Sequoia,  the  General  Grant,  the  Grand 
Canon,  or  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation. 
These  parks  are  in  wide  diversity  of  loca- 
tion and  altitude,  and  offer  attractions 
that  vary  from  geysers  to  glaciers,  from 
deserts  to  forests,  from  living  trees  that 
are  4,000  years  old  to  fossil  trees  that  are 
4,000,000  years  old. 

Most  Government  reports  are  about  as 
readable  as  a  time-table:  imagine  one, 
however,  that  uses  such  sub-titles  as: 
"Where  Storms  Are  Cradled,"  "A  Ro- 
mance of  Geology,"  "Birth  of  the  Gla- 
ciers," "How  to  Visualize  a  Big  Tree," 
and  the  novelty  of  this  report  may  be 
easily  guessed.  It  is  practical  as  well  as 
readable,  and  will  doubtless  be  of  more 
use  to  the  public  than  nine  tenths  of  the 
equally  valuable  but  forbiddingly  dull  doc- 
uments that  issue  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  It  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  either  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments in  Washington. 


THE  WAY  TO  BE  WELL 

A  MAN  is  as  healthy  as  he  chooses  to 
be.  Ninety  times  in  the  hundred, 
health  is  literally  a  matter  of 
habit.  Some  folk  instinctively  develop 
habits  that  preserve  their  bodily  functions 
in  proper  condition,  where  others  uncon- 
sciously drop  into  wrong  ways  of  living. 
But  tte  fight  ways  are  now  so  well  known 
that  any  man  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
leam  them,  and  will  use  the  will  power 
necessary  to  practise  them,  may  be  vigor- 
ous and  free  from  pain.  Those  that  have 
drifted  into  chronic  ill  health  need  the 
constant  guidance  of  a  physician  along 
the  path  to  recovery,  but  the  average  man 
needs  chiefly  information  that  is  avail- 
able and  the  exercise  of  a  little  self-control 
to  make  and  keep  him  well.  Besides 
these  things,  he  should,  of  course,  consult 
a  good  doctor  periodically,  just  as  he  con- 
sults a  good  dentist;  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose— in  order  to  detect  incipient  troubles 
and  to  correct  them  before  they  mount  into 
serious  ills. 

To  put  as  much  of  this  universally  ap- 
plicable information  as  possible  before  its 


readers  in  practical  form,  the  World's 
Work  begins  in  this  number  a  series  of 
articles  on  health.  "What  Can  a  Fat 
Man  Do?"  will  be  followed  by  articles 
for  the  thin  man,  the  nervous  man,  the 
dyspeptic,  and  others,  besides  articles  on 
the  prevention  of  pneumonia,  typhoid, 
and  other  infectious  diseases.  They  will 
be  written  from  information  gained  by 
consulting  the  best  authorities  on  each 
subject,  and  will  be  in  every-day  language. 
Their  purpose  is  to  bring  home  to  people 
the  ease  of  health  and  the  consequent 
absurdity  of  illness. 


WHAT  PEOPLE  READ 

A  LAWYER  recently  conceived  the 
idea  of  taking  the  books  he  had 
read  two  or  more  times  and  which 
he  still  occasionally  enjoyed  "dipping  into" 
and  having  them  rebound  in  special 
covers.  When  he  came  to  make  his  selec- 
tion, the  first  trouble  he  encountered  was 
the  fact  that  he  felt  that  he  ought — that 
it  was  a  duty — to  include  certain  of  the 
works  of  the  great  authors.  There  were 
a  few,  such  as  "Pickwick  Papers,"  "  Ivan- 
hoe,"  and  "Vanity  Fair,"  that  he  really 
enjoyed  reading,  but  where  the  dividing 
line  lay  between  what  he  thought  he  ought 
to  like  and  what  he  really  did  like  was  hard 
to  tell.  He  had  most  of  the  English 
masters  in  sets,  so  he  left  them  out  of  his 
special  library  altogether,  and  turned  his 
attention  to  other  works  he  enjoyed. 

His  choice  of  pleasure-reading  carries 
well  back  into  his  childhood.  "Alice  in 
Wonderland,"  "The  Merry  Adventures  of 
Robin  Hood,"  by  Howard  Pyle,  "Tom 
Sawyer,"  all  hold  their  own  against  such 
books  as  "A  Gentleman  of  France"  and 
"  The  Three  Musketeers.  "Out  of  the  yeariy 
deluge  of  new  works  one  finds  one  or  two 
best  sellers  of  past  years:  "Queed"  and 
"The  Broad  Highway."  And  here,  as  the 
eye  goes  over  the  titles,  one  can  find  the 
owner's  special  hobby  in  reading:  three 
volumes  of  Stewart  Edward  White. 

That    is    not    all.     "Les    Miserables," 
his  most  friendly  volume  of  poetry,  and 
others  that  you  immediately  recognize  as 
pleasing — twenty-eight   books  vcv  '^  'wr. 
on  that  sheU,  evetv  otvt  o^  Hi\v\Oci  \>fc/v 
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ditFerent  moods,  enjoys  picking  up  and 
reading  in  his  leisure  time. 

It  is  a  rather  fascinating  study  to  figure 
out  honestly  what  books  you  get  the  most 
pleasure  from  reading;  not  what  books  you 
feel  that  you  ought  to  like,  nor  yet  what 
books  you  wish  to  impress  your  friends 
with — to  give  them  the  idea  that  you  are 
a  "literary"  person. 

After  all,  are  not  the  books  that  this 
lawyer  picked  out  more  attractive-bound- 
ing to  the  majority  of  business  men,  sub- 
stituting each  one's  peculiar  hobby  for  the 
Stewart  Edward  White  books,  than  a 
library  full  of  leather-backed,  gilt-edged 
standard  authors  with  the  pages  still 
uncut — a  library  built  for  looks  and  not 
for  the  great  pleasure  of  reading? 

The  plan  should  commend  itself  to 
many.  It  is  keeping  up  with  old  friends 
and  adding,  as  time  goes  on,  new  ones. 


CX)TTAGES  FOR  COUNTlCYSCHOOL 
TEACHERS 

THERE  are  approximately  sixteen 
million  children  of  school  age  living 
in  the  rural  districts  of  the  United 
States.  The  task  of  providing  the  proper 
kind  and  number  of  teachers  for  them  is 
as  difficult  as  it  is  important.  One  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
good  corps  of  teachers  in  good  teaching 
condition  is  that  the  teachers  do  not  have 
good  places  to  live  in. 

If  the  teacher  of  the  little  red  school 
or  its  consolidated  successor  is  compelled 
each  evening  to  prepare  her  presentation 
of  the  lessons  for  the  following  day  while 
the  lady  of  the  house  at  which  she  is 
boarding  regales  her  with  the  hundred  and 
one  gossipy  commonplaces  of  small  village 
talk,  the  effect  on  the  presentation  is  in- 
evitable and  bad.  The  teacher  has  an 
alternative:  she  may  leave  the  living  room 
of  the  house  (which  she  is  usually  com- 
pelled to  use  with  the  rest  of  the  family) 
and  seclude  herself  in  her  own  room.  But 
boarders'  rooms  in  the  country  are  often 
cold  and  damp  because  of  obsolete  heating 
systems  or  because  of  the  absence  of  any 
at  all.  The  irony  of  it  all  is  that  families 
who  cskn  afford  homes  with  up-to-date 
AcMiing  systems  usaadly  do  not  care  to 


''take  boarders."  There  is  still  another 
alternative  for  the  teacher,  and  it  may  be 
sugg^tive  of  the  fundamental  reason  for 
the  comparative  failure  of  many  rural 
schools:  that  is,  not  to  prepare  her  lessons! 

"Under  the  circumstances,"  says  a 
booklet  on  the  subject  that  was  written 
by  Mr.  R.  S.  Kellogg  in  codperation  with 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
"the  teaching  of  a  country  school  often 
becomes  simply  a  temporary  expedient 
for  the  teacher  the  first  term  after  getting 
a  certificate,  and  ambitious  teachers  who 
are  anxious  to  grow  in  their  profession 
and  make  something  of  themselves  go  to 
the  city  schools  just  as  s6on  as  possible, 
where  opportunities  for  learning  are  greater 
and  living  conditions  better." 

That  may  not  be  idealistic  pedagogy 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers;  but  it  is  in- 
evitable, incontrovertible  human  nature. 

A  solution  6i  this  aspect  of  the  rural 
school  problem  lies  in  what  has  been  called 
the  "teacher's  manse,"  or  "teacherage." 
Its  function  to  the  rural  school  is  that 
of  the  parsonage  to  the  church.  The 
"movement"  for  the  teacherage,  although 
of  comparatively  recent  birth  in  this 
country  (it  has  for  many  years  been  the 
custom  in  England,  *  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Germany,  France,  Denmark,  and 
Switzerland  to  provide  residences  for  the 
teachers),  is  rapidly  gaining  momentum. 
The  state  of  Washington  is  the  leader  in 
this  movement,  with  1 08  such  cottages 
located  in  twenty-nine  of  its  thirty-nine 
counties.  And  many  other  states  are 
following  Washington's  example. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  on  the 
subject  are  significant:  1 

The  teachers  of  rural  schools  in  the  United 
States  drift  from  place  to  place  more  than  do 
the  members  of  any  other  profession.  Ap- 
proximately two  thirds  of  all  the  teachers  in 
these  schools  in  any  year  are  teaching  where 
they  have  not  taught  before.  So  long  as  this 
practice  continues  we  may  not  hope  that  these 
schools  will  be  much  better  than  they  are  now, 
nor  that  their  teachers  will  have  much  influtece 
on  the  life  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
teach.  And  the  practice  will  probably  continiie 
until  a  teacher's  home  becomes  recogniaed  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  conn* 
try  and  village  school,  as  1  bdieve  it  toon  wilL 


INVESTING  A  DECEASED  FRIEND'S 

FUNDS 

Every  month  the  World's  Work  publishes  in  ibis  part  of  the  magazine  an  article  on 
experiences  with  investments  and  lessons  to  he  drawn  therefrom. 


WHAT  would  you  do  if 
you  suddenly  found 
yourself  empowered  by 
a  deceased  friend's  will 
to  invest  his  estate  in 
the  interest  of  the  widow  and  children, 
and  if  you  were  left  without  specific  in- 
structions in  the  will  as  to  what  method  of 
investment  to  pursue? 

This  is  a  responsibility  which  men  in 
every  walk  of  life  are  continually  being 
called  upon  to  shoulder.  It  is  among  the 
gravest  of  all  financial  responsibilities, 
yet  one  all  too  frequently  found  to  be  un- 
derrated by  those  upon  whom  it  is  thrust. 
In  the  correspondence  of  this  depart- 
ment we  have  to  deal  regularly  with 
cases  where  the  welfare  of  dependent 
widows  and  orphans  is  seriously  menaced 
by  ill-devised  schemes  proposed  by  inex- 
perienced and  careless  trustees  or  executors. 
For  example,  a  financial  administrator 
living  in  a  Middle  Western  state  wrote,  a 
short  time  ago,  to  ask  about  a  certain 
concern  of  more  or  less  prominence  in  his 
locality  which  was  offering  a  small  issue  of 
collateral  notes  to  yield  nearly  8  per  cent. 
on  the  investment.  He  said  he  had  known 
the  concern  in  a  general  way  for  some 
time,  and  that  he  had  about  made  up  his 
mind  to  use  some  estate  money  recently 
placed  in  his  charge  in  the  purchase  of  the 
notes,  because  they  looked  "like  a  good 
thing."  the  more  so  as  their  yield  was  con- 
siderably more  than  he  could  obtain  on 
any  securities  handled  by  local  bankers. 

The  reply  to  his  first  letter  was  in  the 
nature  of  an  effort  to  explain  why  the 
income  basis  on  which  the  notes  were 
offered  would  ordinarily  be  sufficient  in 
itself  to  ear-mark  the  issuing  corporation's 
credit  as  third  or  fourth  rate  at  best;  and 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  learning,  in 
any  event,  more  about  the  underlying 


security  than  could  be  gleaned  from  the 
published  description  of  the  notes. 

The  man's  second  letter  protested  mildly 
against  what  he  seemed  to  consider  an 
over-cautious  attitude,  at  the  same  time 
revealing  the  astonishing  fact  that  it  had 
never  occurred  to  him  to  inform  himself  at 
all  about  the  pledged  securities  behind  the 
notes,  which  investigation  had  proved 
meanwhile  to  be  of  highly  problematical 
value.  This,  he  was  frankly  told,  was  a 
piece  of  culpable  negligence  that  even 
under  the  rather  vague  statutes  of  his 
state  would  probably  have  made  him 
personally  liable  for  any  loss  which  might 
have  been  sustained  through  an  unfor- 
tunate turn  of  the  investment. 

But  to  guard  against  arousing  resent- 
ment on  his  part  he  was  told  also  that 
there  was  no  exact  and  uniform  line  of 
conduct  prescribed  for  the  American 
trustee;  and  that,  after  all,  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  errors  commonly  made  in 
situations  like  his  rested  in  part  upon  those 
who  would  lean  altogether  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  relatives  or  friends  to  manage 
their  assets  after  death  for  the  benefit 
of  their  dependents. 

A  little  study  of  the  laws  or  precedents 
governing  trustee  investments  in  the 
commonwealth  in  which  his  estate  is 
"domiciled" — to  use  the  legal  term — 
would  serve  in  most  instances  to  convince 
the  man  about  to  make  his  will  that  in 
turning  his  assets  over  to  an  executor  a 
certain  amount  of  instruction  ought  to 
be  given  as  to  their  use.  Most  of  the 
state  laws,  where  they  are  at  all  clearly 
defined  on  the  subject,  are  open  to  one 
of  two  main  criticisms.  They  are  either 
so  rigid  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  an 
uninstructed  executor  to  obtain  for  the 
beneficiaries  an  income  ade<\iiate  to  otdx^ 
ary  Tequ\tem^tiX%\  ox  ^  Xw-  ^  xo  xm^ia.^^ 
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possible  for  him  to  take  with  more  or 
less  impunity  the  kind  of  risks  in  business 
enterprise  that  lead  almost  inevitably  to 
losses  and  disappointments. 

At  one  of  these  extremes,  for  instance, 
are  the  laws  of  those  states  which  limit 
the  securities  in  which  executors  and 
trustees  are  authorized  to  invest  to  the 
bonds  of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
the  commonwealths  themselves.  Funds 
thus  invested  would  yield  now  a  scant 
4  per  cent,  income  at  best.  And  who 
would  not  look  upon  such  a  rate  with 
contempt,  especially  in  these  times  of 
mounting  prices  for  practically  everything 
the  bond  owner  has  to  buy? 

At  the  other  extreme  are  the  laws  of 
those  states  which  vaguely  instruct  execu- 
tors that  they  are  permitted  to  invest  in 
any  interest-bearing  or  dividend-paying 
securities  that  are  regarded  by  prudent 
business  men  as  safe  investments.  Such 
latitude,  of  course,  opens  up  no  end  of 
income  possibilities,  but  the  records  show 
that  it  is  apt  to  be  abused.  At  least 
it  should  be  made  clear  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  what  is  proper  invest- 
ment conduct  for  the  "prudent  business 
man,"  dealing  with  his  own  funds,  and 
that  of  the  same  prudent  man  dealing,  as 
trustee  or  executor,  with  funds  belonging 
to  some  one  else. 

Between  these  two  extremes  are  laws 
which,  while  aiming  specifically  to  keep 
the  uninstructed  executor  within  the 
bounds  of  conservatism,  leave  him  free 
to  observe  to  some  extent  at  least  the 
scientific  principles  of  investment  distri- 
bution by  means  of  which  to  obtain  a 
reasonable  rate  of  income  along  with 
adequate  safety.  The  classic  examples  of 
such  laws  are  found  among  the  Eastern 
states,  notably  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  which  may 
be  said  in  general  to  confine  the  invest- 
ments of  trust  funds  to  the  same  securities 
in  which  the  savings  banks  of  those  states 
are  authorized  to  invest.  With  qualify- 
ing provisions,  on  the  whole  too  detailed 
to  be  mentioned  here,  these  securities 
are,  by  classes:  first  mortgages  on  real 
estate.  United  States  Government,  state, 
Jind  munidpat)  bonds,  mortgage  bonds 
of   the    leading    nilroads,    and  as   in 


Massachusetts,  for  example,  selected  util- 
ity bonds. 

The  laws  of  such  well  regulated  states, 
most  of  which  now  provide,  fortunately, 
for  the  official  annual  publication  c^  lists 
of  bonds  conforming  to  their  standards, 
may  be  taken  as  probably  the  safest  guides 
for  the  inexperienced  executor  anxious 
to  be  true  to  his  trust  in  all  respects,  no 
matter  where  he  may  reside.  This  is 
assuming,  of  course,  that  he  is  not  bound 
by  any  of  the  more  restrictive  laws  re- 
ferred to,  which  happily  are  few. 

A  good  distribution  of  a  $10,000  estate 
under  such  general  rules  is: 


Cash  in  bank  .... 
First  mortgages  on  farm 
land  or  improved  city 
property  .... 
Steam  railroad  bonds 
Selected  municipal  bonds 
Selected  utility  bonds 


AMOUNT        INCOME 

f  500    f  ao.oo 


5,000  300.00 

1,500  71.25 

1,500  71.25 

1,500  75.00 


$537-50 


It  is  encouraging  to  find  a  steady  growth 
in  the  tendency  among  men  to  safeguard 
their  estates  against  haphazard  investment 
methods,  not  only  by  resorting  to  careful 
instruction  in  the  framing  of  their  wills, 
but  also  by  providing  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  estates  by  the  so-called 
"modem  trust  company"  method. 

Experience  has  taught  that  the  uncer- 
tain tenure  of  the  life  of  the  individual 
executor  may  frequently  result  in  the 
serious  complication  of  estate  manage- 
ment, even  in  cases  where  competence  has 
been  of  the  highest  order.  Such  situa- 
tions the  trust  company's  practically 
perpetual  existence  serves  to  avoid. 

Add  to  that  the  fact  that  such  insti- 
tutions are  organized  with  special  facilities 
for  giving  just  this  kind  of  service,  that 
they  are  subject  to  the  constant  super- 
vision of  state  banking  authorities,  and 
that  they  are  generally  as  willing  to  take 
charge  of  the  relatively  small  estate  as 
they  are  the  large,  and  you  have  the  ex- 
planation of  how  it  has  come  about  that 
along  with  their  divers  oth^  activities 
they  have,  as  a  whole,  undertaken  the 
custody  of  estates  valued  at  between 
seven  and  ei^t  billions  of.doUais. 


WHAT  CAN  A  FAT  MAN  DO? 

THE  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTICLES  ON  HEALTH 

THE  THEORY  OF  "EAT  AND  GROW  THIN"  IS  HERE  HALED  BEFORE  A  JURY  OF  EXPERTS- 
TESTIMONY  THAT  IT   "works"    IS   ADMITTED,    BUT  CERTAIN   DRAWBACKS  ARE 
PROVEN — ^THE   VERDICT  IN    EXPERT  OPINION   AND  ADVICE 


BY 

CHARLES  PHELPS  GUSHING 

[Evny  time  the  World's  Work  publishes  an  article  like  "  Why  Not  Be  fVell  ?  "  {prinUd 
in  the  issue  for  March),  the  letters  of  inquiry  for  further  information  are  so  numerous  that 
they  indicate  a  widespread  demand  for  practical  facts  about  health.  To  meet  this  need,  the 
Editors  have  undertaken  to  get  and  to  publish  a  series  of  articles,  of  which  this  is  the  firsts 
of  sound  advice  about,  and  simple  rules  for  the  prevention  of,  the  commoner  ills,  such  as 
Fatness  Insomnia 

Leanness  Dyspepsia 

Nervousness  Typhoid 

Biliousness  Pneumonia,  etc. 


BASEBALL  and  politics,  pre- 
paredness and  the  war  have  of 
late  encountered  a  new  rival  in 
the  field  of  conversation.  In 
homes  and  clubs,  on  suburban 
trains,  in  restaurants  and  tea  rooms,  in 
gymnasiums  and  tailor  shops — ^wherever 
girth  is  a  matter  of  concern  and  double 
chins  occur,  a  topic  of  lively  discussion  is 
Eating  to  Grow  Thin.  Two  years  ago  a 
little  handbook  on  the  subject  appeared, 
with  a  preface  by  Vance  Thompson;  and 
one  "  Mahdah,"  who  we  may  guess  is  Mrs. 
Thompson,  furnished  the  treatise  with  a 
series  of  menus.  It  took  a  little  time  for 
the  idea  to  gain  currency,  but  to-day  it  has 
won  wide  recognition — for  there  is  no  deny- 
ing the  fact  that  it  works.  Walking  testi- 
monials, which  range  from  a  burlesque- 
house  queen  to  an  ex-President,  greet  you 
everywhere;  and  you  have  to  look  twice 
when  you  meet  one  of  these  remodeled 
bodies  to  make  sure  that  your  eyes  are  not 
deceiving  you.  The  one  point  of  conten- 
tion is  whether,  when  the  Mahdah  plan  is 
rigidly  followed,  it  may  not  do  the  weight 
reducer  an  injury. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  I  have  been 
trying  to  find  out  in  the  course  of  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  difficuities  of  the  fat 


man.  As  a  reporter  on  an  assignment — 
not  as  a  health  fanatic,,  a  physiologist,  a 
chemist,  or  an  expert  on  jfoods — I  have  been 
interviewing  eminent  health  specialists, 
physiologists,  chemists,  food  experts,  and  a 
variety  of  ex-fat  folks.  Any  one  with  facts 
furnished  grist  for  the  mill;  and  business 
offices,  studios,  editorial  offices,  laborator- 
ies, gymnasiums,  and  consultation  rooms 
were  called  on  for  their  quotas. 

What  can  a  fat  man  do?  First  of  all,  he 
can  literally  eat  and  grow  thin.  The  Mah- 
dah book  is  emphatic  on  the  point  that  the 
reducer  need  not  starve  himself;  he  may 
dine  well  if  he  will — in  the  Thompsonian 
definition,  dine  "wisely."  And  here  is  the 
part  of  wisdom:  certain  foods  make  for 
fatness — quit  eating  them.  Cut  from  your 
menus  all  the  starchy  and  sugary  dishes, 
oils,  fats,  pork,  and  alcoholic  drinks.  To 
make  the  prohibitions  quite  explicit,  the 
author  lists  the  following  forbidden  foods: 

I  St:  Pork,  ham,  bacon,  and  the  fat  of 
any  meat. 

2d:  Bread,  biscuits,  crackers,  anything 
made  of  the  flour  of  wheat,  com,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  etc.  Cereals  and  "breakfast 
foods"  must  never  be  eaten. 

3d:  Rice,  macaTom,v^l2XQR&»«srciA'^«^ 
b^ns,  \eiit\\s. 
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4th:  Milk,  cream,  cheese,  butter. 

$th:  Olive  oils,  or  grease  of  any  kind. 

6th:  Pies,  cakes,  puddings,  pastries, 
custards. 

7th:  Iced  creams,  sirup-sweetened  soda- 
water,  etc. 

8th:  Candies,  bonbons,  sweets. 

9th:  Wines,  beers,  ales,  spirits. 

What  is  there  left?  "More  than 
enough,"  replies  the  author,  "to  furnish 
an  epicure's  table."  For  breakfasts:  fruit, 
fresh  or  stewed,  coffee  or  tea  without 
cream  or  milk,  "sweetened,  if  desired,  by 
crystallose  or  saccharine,"  and  "twice  a 
week  boiled  or  poached  eggs  may  be 
served."  For  luncheons  and  dinners :  vari- 
ous selections,  k  la  Mahdah,  from  a  list 
"far  longer  than  the  list  of  forbidden 
things."  You  may  eat  of  any  kind  of 
meat  but  pork,  any  kind  of  game,  any  kind 
of  sea  food,  any  kind  of  fruit  but  bananas 
or  grapes,  any  kind  of  salad  but  one  made 
of  "forbidden"  vegetables,  any  kind  of 
meat  jelly,  any  kind  of  green  vegetable, 
and  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  mushrooms, 
peppers,  olives,  celery,  and  pickles. 

You  are  not  to  eat  too  much,  even  of 
these  "lean"  foods,  and  not  to  eat  at  all 
if  you  are  not  hungry;  not  to  drink  anything 
with  your  meals,  even  water;  to  eat  no 
bread  but  gluten  bread,  toasted,  "and 
this  in  moderation";  not  to  sleep  too  much, 
and  not  to  take  naps.  Walk  instead  of 
taking  a  cab — but  no  particular  stress  is 
laid  upon  strenuousness  in  exercise.  The 
reward:  "Follow  this  system  and  you 
should  lose  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds 
in  the  first  three  months." 

"Above  all,"  writes  Mahdah,  in  con- 
clusion, "  be  cheerful.  Try  and  'see'  your- 
self growing  thin.  Remember  the  mind 
exercises  a  powerful  influence  on  the  body. 
And  do  not  forget  that  an  indolent,  indoor 
life — the  breakfast-in-bed  and  afternoon- 
nap  kind  of  life — slowly  but  surely  in- 
creases flesh."  Then,  for  the  last  word: 
"  In  addition  to  eating  the  right  food  try 
and  lead  the  right  life." 

This  is  the  theory  in  capsule  form ;  and  the 
book  modestly  disclaims  that  it  has  discov- 
ered anything  new.  Mr  Thompson's  read- 
able preface  enlivens  the  treatise  with  ex- 
junp/es,  oneaf  them  his  own,  and  with  some 
digrams,  of  which  this  is  dutiacteristic: 


"To  the  scientist  there  is  notbing  so 
tragic  on  earth  as  the  sight  ct  a  fat  man 
eating  a  potato." 

Possibly  no  one  in  America  has  had  more 
experience  in  handling  fat  men  irfio  long  to 
reduce  than  Dr.  Louis  R.  WelzmiUcT, 
physical  director  of  the  West  Side  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  New  York  Qty.  To  him  I  went 
first,  having  been  tcid  that  he  had  reduced 
as  much  tallow  as  a  soap-works.  The 
West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  an  eig^t-stofy 
citadel  on  the  outskirts  cS  New  York's 
uptown  skyscraper  district;  and  the  physi- 
cal director's  consultation  room  is  a  little 
office  in  a  comer  of  one  of  the  noisiest 
gymnasiums  in  the  land — ^noisy  with  the 
shouts  and  laughter  of  business  and  pio* 
fessional  men  who  live  sedentary  lives  and 
come  here  to  recuperate.  Among  the 
gym's  clients  are,  of  course,  hundreds  of 
fat  men.  Dr.  Welzmiller  has  been  on 
the  job  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
never  yet,  he  declares,  has  he  found  a  fat 
man  who  could  not  be  benefited. 

FUNDAMENTAL  CAUSES  OF  FATNESS 

This  expert's  philosophy  of  fat  is  that 
unless  there  happens  to  be  something 
amiss  organically,  a  man  is  fat  because  iw 
does  the  things  a  fat  man  does— sits 
around  too  much,  eats  too  much  (yes,  and 
of  foods  which  are  fat  producers  0,  sleeps 
too  much,  and  loathes  activity. 

Dr.  Welzmiller's  heavyweights  get  no 
very  vigorous  exercise  at  the  start,  for  he 
believes  with  Vance  Thompson  that  the 
fat  man  is  an  ill  man. 

"The  simplest  kind  of  exercises  at  first; 
done  in  heavy  clothes  to  stimulate  perspira- 
tion and  'loosen  up'  the  fat — a  little  twist- 
ing and  turning,  and,  perhaps,  gymnastic 
dancing.  We  don't  put  them  to  playing 
handball  and  such  games  until  later.  One 
reason  is  that  many  men  have  forgotten 
how  to  play,  and  some  never  knew  how. 
This  may  surprise  you,  but  it  is  a  solenui 
fact." 

1  suggested  to  Dr.  Welzmiller  that  thus 
far  he  had  placed  most  of  his  emphasis 
upon  activity  (with  a  caution  not  to  over* 
eat)  but  had  said  little  about  choice  of  diet 
How  about  these  Mahdah  menus?  And 
does  the  Thompson  system  work? 

'*\cs;'  fae  answered,  "it  works.    The 
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lie  with  it  is  that  it  may  produce  too 
I  acid  in  the  system  and  even  acid 
ication — ^an  unfortunate  physical  con- 
n  which  science  calls  "acidosis."  Mr. 
npson  and  Mahdah  cut  from  the  bill 
ie  all  the  oils  and  fats  and  starches  and 
rs.  The  system  needs  some  of  these. 
Fat  man  eats  too  much  of  them — true! 
e  him  cut  down  on  them,  but  do  not 
t  the  mistake  of  advising  him  to  do 
Mit  them  entirely.  Few  of  the  Mah- 
■olks  follow  the  menus  religiously,  and 
just  as  well  that  they  do  not.  As  for 
mphasis  on  exercise,  it  needs  no  more 
ication  than  this:  a  normal  state  of 
is  worth  working  to  possess,  and  like 
things  that  are  worth  while  it  costs  a 
effort." 

DANGER   OF   ACIDOSIS 

.  Welzmiller  was  only  one  of  a 
>er  of  experts  who  pointed  to  the 
er  of  acidosis  in  the  Thompson  system. 
ind  them  placing  varying  emphasis 
the  amount  of  exercise  necessary  for 
n  of  sedentary  habits,  and  disagreeing 
t  the  virtues  of  fasting,  but  all  gave 
ically  the  same  advice  concerning  the 
dah  menus — that  the  idea  was  capital 
was  not  followed  too  closely.  If  you 
It,  eat  less  of  the  starches  and  fats  and 
nd  sugars,  they  said,  but  do  not  try  to 
^thout  them. 

lessor  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale,  a 
adist  in  political  economy  and  health 
iches  of  knowledge  which  are  far  more 
y  related  than  the  average  man  is 
'  to  suspect),  is  chairman  of  the  hy- 
reference  board  of  the  Life  Extension 
tute,  which  occupies  a  dignified  big 
c^  offices  and  laboratories  in  an  up- 
New  York  skyscraper  building  in 
r-fifth  Street  near  Fifth  Avenue. 
Institute  associates  itself  with  no 
k"  propagandas.  Its  business  is  to 
;  physical  examinations  and  to  supply 
nation  on  health  topics;  and  it  fur- 
s  these  services  to  life  insurance  com- 
s  for  their  policy-holders,  to  employers 
heir  employees,  to  schools,  and  to 
e  interested  in  keeping  healthy, 
e  whole  duty  of  the  fat  man,  according 
ofessor  Fisher,  is  to  keep  the  proper 
tee  between  the  intake  of  food  and  the 


expenditure  of  energy;  and  unless  over- 
weight is  due  to  disease,  as  in  cases  of 
dropsy,  heart  or  kidney  trouble,  or  dis- 
turbances of  the  thyroid  or  pituitary 
glands  (which  contain  peculiar  secretions 
affecting  growth),  overweight  always  means 
either  too  much  food  or  too  little  exercise 
— or  both.  If  you  coal  up  with  500 
calories  (units  of  heat-  or  energy-producing 
matter  in  food)  a  day  more  than  you  re- 
quire, the  surplus  is  laid  on  in  fat.  "So  it 
is  evident  that  this  matter  of  keeping 
weight  down  is  merely  a  problem  in  simple 
arithmetic."  The  fat  people  store  up  a 
burden  which  menaces  their  health  and 
becomes  increasingly  dangerous  to  them 
after  the  age  of  thirty-five.  They  become, 
in  the  eyes  of  insurance  companies,  highly 
undesirable  risks. 

Among  many  examples  that  Professor 
Fisher  can  cite  to  show  how  the  common- 
sense  theory  works,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting is  that  of  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Institute,  Prof.  William 
Howard  Taft.  A  majority  of  newspaper 
readers,  who  have  seen  photographs  of  this 
distinguished  citizen  slashing  at  a  golf 
ball,  have  a  notion  that  he  reduced  his 
weight  seventy-five  pounds  by  working 
overtime  on  the  links.  Professor  Taft 
himself  gives  this  written  testimony  and 
practical  advice: 

HOW  MR.   TAFT   LOST  75    POUNDS 

"1  have  lost  seventy-five  pounds  since 
the  4th  of  March,  191 5.  My  diet  has 
not  been  severe.  1  have  not  drunk  a  great 
deal  of  water,  not  more  than  a  glass  or  two 
at  my  meals;  I  have  given  up  bread  and 
toast  and  all  farinaceous  food,  all  butter 
and  fat,  confined  my  meat  to  beef  and 
mutton  and  fowl,  and  eschewed  pork  and 
veal,  have  omitted  fat  fish,  like  salmon, 
and  have  taken  no  sweets  of  any  sort. 
You  can  eat  all  vegetables  but  potatoes,  and 
fruit  that  has  not  too  much  sugar.  You 
ought  to  take  moderate  exercise  every  day. 
1  have  tried  to  play  a  game  of  golf,  or  walk 
four  or  five  miles  each  day.  You  ought 
not  to  lose  too  rapidly,  because  it  is  likely 
to  injure  the  muscles  of  your  heart  if  you 
do;  and  above  all  you  oug^t  to  be  examined 
by  the  best  physician  you  caiv  ^1.  ^ysclx 
get  a  qaacVL    Hw^  ^iwx  ^i\casi  «= 
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amine  you;  then  have  him  recommend  a 
diet  which,  1  think,  will  be  similar  to  the 

•  one  1  suggest,  if  your  constitution  will 
stand  it.     You  may  have  some  organic 

'  trouble  that  would  make  it  unwise  to 
attempt  such  a  diet.  Don't  do  anything 
except  under  the  observance  of  a  physician, 
consulting  him  every  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
If  he  will  allow  you  to  pursue  this  diet, 
and  you  stick  to  it,  I  think  you  will  reduce 
your  flesh.  ...  I  do  not  smoke  or 
drink  intoxicating  liquors." 

Most  men  steadily  gain  in  weight  as  they 
grow  older.  Professor  Fisher  and  his  col- 
leagues hold  that  they  should  not;  that 
they  should  keep  their  weight  to  about 
what  it  was  when  they  were  thirty.  Dr. 
Eugene  L.  Fisk,  director  of  hygiene  of 
the  Institute,  testifies  that  he  keeps  his 
own  weight  where  it  ought  to  be  (he  is 
now  forty-eight)  and  that  he  trusts  he 
will  scale  the  same  at  seventy;  this,  by 
diet  chiefly,  accompanied  by  a  moderate 
amount  of  exercise. 

MEETING   THE    PSEUDO-EXPERT 

These  experts,  we  may  as  well  say  now 
as  later,  are  not  formidable  to  meet.  It  is 
the  pseudo-expert,  the  posers,  the  fellows 
with  a  "system"  to  exploit  that  daunt  us. 
I  am  not  stepping  out  of  my  r61e  as  a 
reporter  to  make  this  comment,  for  1 
learned  the  lesson  in  the  course  of  prepar- 
ing this  article.  I  encountered  several  of 
these  pseudo-experts  after  1  talked  with  Dr. 
Welzmiller  and  before  1  discovered  the 
Institute.  One  of  them  was  a  prize- 
fighter turned  "  health  expert."  I  le  opened 
fire  on  me  with  a  bombardment  of  tech- 
nicality— vitamines  and  vitelline,  proteins 
and  protcids.  metabolism,  and  hyperthy- 
roidism—and  had  me  gasping  for  air  in 
half  a  minute.  Never  was  living  man  so 
sure  of  his  ground.  He  always  said 
"carbohydrate"  instead  of  starch  and 
sugar,  and  I  never  could  come  to  grips 
with  him.  '^'et  all  1  wanted  to  know  (1 
was  seeking  "human  interest")  was 
whether  his  tendency  to  fat  was  the  cause 
of  his  imminent  downfall.  1  could  not 
find  out.  The  pseudo-expert's  refuge  is 
technicality  and  an  air  of  mystery. 

For    a    contrast    turn    to    Dr.    Fisk. 
He  "sees  no  mystery  in  the  matter  of  fat- 


fighting,"  cautions  against  the  use  of  any 
drugs,  and  has  a  fine  scorn  for  the  gentte* 
men  who  try  to  make  something  baffliQi 
(and  a  fortune)  out  of  patent  "  systems" d 
exercise.  "The  principles  of  exercise  mii 
simple  and  well  known,  or  ought  to  lie;|| 
every  one,"  he  says.  Moreover,  he  is  ^ 
posed  to  much  introspection,  and  f  he  tvil 
to  which  he  puts  himself  oftenest  is  fit 
extremely  simple  one  of  stepping  on  i 
weight  machine.  If  he  finds  himsdtf 
overweight,  he  eats  less  fat-prod 
foods.  If  he  is  not  hungry,  or  is  not  U 
well,  he  doesn't  eat  at  all. 
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LEARN   THE   VALUES  OF    FOODS 

With  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  he  add«I: 
"Our  wives  are  to  blame  sometimes  for 
the  protraction  of  our  illnesses.  Th^ 
are  prone  to  insist  that  we  eat  whether 
we  ought  to  or  not,  for  they  feel  that 
if  we  don't  eat  we're  about  to  die.  StadI 
firm!"  > 

Then  how  about  prolonged  fasting? 

"A  little  won't  hurt,"  he  replied,  "bat 
don't  carry  it  far.  No  sleep  that  we  caa 
produce  in  the  laboratory  is  so  nearly 
deathlike  as  the  bear's  hibemati<Mi,  and 
the  fasting,  active  business  man  is  noH 
to  be  likened  to  a  hibernating  bear.  The 
fat  man  can  take  off  weight  by  fasting,  but 
what  assurance  has  he  that  he  is  reducing 
only  the  fat?  What  is  happening  to  the 
rest  of  his  body?  To  his  protoplasm  and  to 
the  cells  of  his  muscles  and  organs?  No. 
fasting  is  not  the  secret,  for  there  isn't  any. 
Just  learn  the  values  of  foods  and  eat  of 
them  in  proportion  to  your  activity. 
There  is  nothing  more  to  say.  Then  men 
with  *  systems'  of  exercise,  fakirs  with 
patent  medicines,  and  all  the  massagers 
and  boilers  and  bakers  won't  prey  iqion 
our  purses. 

"  But  aren't  we  a  great  people  for  secrets 
and  novelties!  Fat  folks  seeking  secret 
cures,  publishers  searching  for  something 
new  to  boom  circulation  figures,  theatrical 
producers  thirsting  for  novelties  to  paick 
their  houses!  And  all  that  the  fat  folks 
need  is  some  common-sense  information. 
All  that  the  publishers  need  are  good 
stories,  good  pictures,  good  articles;  and 
all  that  the  theatres  need  is  drama  that 
holds  our  interest.    Every  once  in  a  while 


RESULT 


PROPER    DlbTJNG 


stdent  Taftj  by  living  on  a  diet  whkh  excluded  farinaceous  foods,  alcohol,  and  sweets,  and  by  moderate 
enercists,  succeeded  in  reducing  his  weight  by  seventy-five  pounds  in  ten  months 


we  hear  a  great  lodo  about  a  theatrical 
novelty.  The  play  is  b<x)keci  weeks  in 
advance.  When  we  finally  get  in  we  find 
that  il  is  a  success  simply  because  it  is  a 
first-class  play/' 

No  need  lo  undergo  any  form  of  torture 
to  reduce,  the  argument  continued:  it  is 
all  a  matter  of  common  sense  in  eating  and 
exercise.    For  a  sedentary  man  of  average 


size  and  activity  2.^00  calories  of  food  a 
day  is  suflficient  After  one  learns  the  fu*jd 
values  of  what  he  eats,  and  knows,  (or  one 
example  (as  Professor  Graham  l.usk  has 
pointed  out),  that  a  dime's  worth  of  sugar 
would  furnish  the  same  amount  of  energy 
in  calories  as  5^9  worth  of  lettuce  and  to* 
mato  salad,  he  has  only  to  apply  simple 
arithmetic  to  the  problem.  A  walk  rf 
three  or  four  miles  a  day.  simple  setting-up 
exercises,  for  which  no  apparatus  is  re- 
quired, or  swimming,  golf  hill*climbing. 
and  the  like  will  do  the  rest.  I  le  need  not 
labor  like  a  wood-cutter,  nor  will  he  be 
wise  to  eat  like  one. 

Dr,  Fisk  proposes  this  common-sense 
compromise  on  the  Mahdah  plan: 

"  I  he  fat  man  who  usually  takes  three 
lumps  of  sugar  in  his  coffee  should  cut 
down  to  one;  should  eat  one  slice  of  bread 
instead  of  two.  and  spread  the  butler  thin 
— and  so  forth.** 

He  smiled  at  Mr.  Thompson's  epigram 
on  the  "tragedy"  of  a  fat  man  eating  a 
potato. 

*'  No  more  heat  calories  in  a  potato  than 
in  one  and  a  half  lumps  of  sugar.     It  ap- 


IMKUVVING   THE    MEDICINE    BALL 
*MMny  phy^hun%  mrt  itfirft^d  thitt  Ihc  endeavor  in  ^edlJc<^  weighl  Ky  viotcni  exercise  dt^s  more  harm  than  gf^n.1 
AftKit^mtv  cwrtisc  in  cnnjunitinn  Mvith  a  ptopcT  dwV^vlH*;  t*«v\  tWsh*rcducing  trcatmciit 


ITS  more  formidable  only  because  it  is 
larger  But  do  not  misunderstand  me/' 
he  hastened  to  add.     *'  The  idea  of  re^^u- 

tting   weight    by   diet — accompanied,   of 
yrse,  with  a  certain  amount  of  exercise— 
the  only  rational  one.     And  I  don*t  lay 
e  weight  of  emphasis  on  exercise.     Mod- 
em  human   beings,    living   the  sedentary 
^mes  that  most  of  us  do.  cannot  be  expected 
^TO  exert  ourselves  like  cave  men;" 

I  told  the  doctor  about  one  of  the  ex-fat 
men  I  had  interviewed,  a  husmess  man  who 
^tod  reduced  his  weight  from  5tx>  pounds 
^B  200  by  heroic  measures — kicking  a 
^Btdicine  ball  300  times  every  morning, 
^Pbn  limes  every  evening,  month  after 
month,  and  violent  handball,   but  eating 

«Blty  much  what  he  pleased. 
"No  need  for  such  violence/*  he  com- 
mted.     "If  he  had  used  a  little  wisdom 
in  selecting  his  foods,  he  could  have  spared 

tmself  half  the  lah^r/' 
Professor  Graham  Lusk,  of  Cornell 
edical  College,  who  has  been  mentioned 
ove  as  an  authority  on  fo(xi  values,  is 
ar>other  real  scientist.  He  works  in  a 
daunting  setting  of  white-coated  students. 


test  tubes,  and  medical  books,  but  his 
earnest  endeavor  is  not  to  make  informa- 
tion formidable,  but  to  bring  it  home  to  us. 
He  is  not  lacking  in  humor  himself,  as  so 
many  of  the  pseudoexperts  are»  but  he 
fmds  plenty  of  reason  to  believe  that  the 
American  sense  of  humor  is  a  fearfully 
costly  luxury  when  it  enjoys  itself  at  the 
"expense"'  of  experts  who  offer  to  furnish 


^ 


TRADES   ANU       i  L      i  V 

The  policeman,  because  he  doe-s  not  ordinarily  have  to  exercise  much,  has  ,i  greater  tendency  to  become 
la!  than  the  postman,  who,  burdened  by  the  weight  of  his  sack  of  mail,  has  to  walk  several  miles  2  day  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty 


infoimation  about  ffK>ds.  "  Even  among 
educated  persons/*  he  writes  in  a  little 
book  on  nutrition,  "one  may  hear  the 
grossest  errors  of  judgment  regarding  the 
nutritive  value  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  few  of 
those  who  eat  in  restaurants  realize  that 
the  greater  quota  of  nourishment  which  is 
brought  to  them  lies  not  in  the  specific  dish 
served  but  in  the  bread  and  butler  which 
ostensibly  is  presented  as  a  gift/* 

(Ihis  was  written  before  the  day  when 
many  of  the  big  hotels  began  charging  ten 
cents  for  this  gift,) 

If  I'rofessor  l.usk  had  his  way,  he  would, 
wherever   possible,    have   the   number   of 


nutritional  calories  of  our  foods  advertised. 
Why?  Because  we  spend  our  millions  for 
food  quite  blindly.  For  example,  how 
many  economical  housewives  would,  if 
they  knew  the  food  value  of  what  they 
were  bu>  ing.  make  so  bad  an  investment 
as  the  purchase  of  a  can  of  tomatoes,  which 
in  nutrition  is  'little  else  than  flavoned 
water"?  As  a  nation  we  thus  waste 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  by  not  know- 
ing nutritional  value  of  the  foods  that  wr 
buy. 

i  am  taking  no  chances  of  misquota- 
tion in  what  follows.  In  ProSfessor 
Lusks  own  words,  addressed  recently  to 
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the  American  Medi- 
cal Association: 

.  .  ,  Ihai  gR'jf 
class  of  human  biMn>;> 
whosiT  business  it  is  u* 
sil  at  their  desks  or  to 
watch  machinery,  anJ 
who  may  walk  to  and 
from  their  work,  re- 
quire 2.  soo  calories,  fn 
their  class  are  included 
writers,  draughtsmen. 
tailors,  physicians,  and 
other  professional  men. 
clerks,  accountants,  etc . 
Mental  effort  is  pc- 
complished  with  n  u  l 
any  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  energy  re- 
quired. 

1  ndividu  a  I  s  who 
stand  at  their  work. 
such  as  hakers.  den- 
tists, car  conductors, 
decorators,  and  glass 
workers,  require  about 
^.ooo  calories.  If  mus- 
cular labor  be  constant, 
morels  required.  Thus 


ms, 

'4 

n  a     I 


LABOR 

heir  work,  such  as  con- 
ductors, bakers,  and  dentisis,  need  foods  thai  will 
suppty  3.tXK)  calories  of  energy  a  day 


STANDING 
People  who  stand  up  at 


carpenters  making 
rabies  and  painters 
painting  fyrntlure  re- 
quire ^,^fK>  calories. 
Farmers  require  3,500 
calories,  stone  masons, 
4.S"*^  I  y  m  be  r  m  e 
i^.fHMi  and  over  a  d 
and  a  man  riding  in  a 
b  i  c  y  c  I  e  race  during 
twenty- three  hours  re- 
quires io,ot>ii  calories. 

With  this  informa- 
tion at  hand  it  is  no 
difficult  feat  to  prove 
against  the  fat  man 
(and  a  great  many  of 
the  rest  of  us!)  a 
charge  of  overeating* 
() n e  of  i^rofessor 
Lusk's  colleagues, 
Mr  F.  C.  (jephart, 
has  made  the  "prob- 
lem in  simple  arith- 
metic" easy  by  com- 
piling  a  reference 
table  of  the  food 
values  of  dishes 


H       ^^^"^^1           ml*^ 
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MENTAL    LABOR 

The  human  body  requires  certain  amounts  of  units  of  energy,  called  calories,  to  function  propcTly.    l^Vvtvs«- 

age  business  man  (including  doctors,  lawyers,  clerks,  bankers,  and  accounutvu")  t«qu\t«*i.v»^^^^^«*^^'l 
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MfSCLLAR    LABOR 
For  men  whose  muicular  labor  is  constant,  such  ;is  carpcnicrs  and  house  painters,  J.joo  calories  are  necik«d 

to  perform  the  day's  work  fittingly 

served  in  (^hilds's  Restaurants,  What  ij^a 
ivpicai  business  man's  menu  when  hecal> 
ail  three  meals  at  a  restaurant?  Perhaps 
it  is  something  like  this; 

Breakfast:  Grape  fruit*  two  soft  boiled 
eggs,  buttered  toast,  and  coffee,  with  cream 
and  sugar.  Luncheon:  Ham  sandwich 
and  a  glass  of  milk.  Dinner:  S<jup.  small 
steak  and  fried  potatoes,  bread  and  bulier, 
apple  pie,  and  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Set  down,  in  round  numbers,  the  nutri- 
tional calories  that  this  totals  and  you  will 
find  that  our  typical  business  man  is  con- 
suming more  than  enough  focjd  to  nourish 
him.     (See  the  table  on  facing  page  J 

Dr  Lusk  smiled  when  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's epigram  about  the  fat  man  eatini?  a 
potato  was  quoted  to  him.  but  he  failed  lu 
see  the  *' tragedy"  mentioned.  Potatoes, 
the  dtKtor  observed,  are  useful,  on  ac- 
count of  the  salts  they  contain^  in  dissolv- 
ing  and  eliminating  uric  add  from  the 
s\'stem,  and  to  cut  them  from  the  menu 
is  an  absurd  fad.  To  strike  out  all 
CONSTANT  hNERGv  jjj^,   dishes   whicH    include    starches   and 

/>yr^/a/Tr-c«^/i'rmu*rhavf  abrKe^hareofencrgv       ^y^^rs,    OtIs    and    fatS    IS,    hc    Slid,  Cquallv 
t«y  w$rU  ^  ftjmmer  dnd  cnt$ct  all  day,  and  he  ntred^         J^       .     ^»  ,^^       r*u.^^  r^^*    i7  •!.«• 

X^imui  4.fao  cjiaries  absuTiV ;  l\v^  N^\u^  vA  \Vv£se  foods  IS  ihal 
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OLiOOOK    LABOR 

man  who  works  hard  .ill  day  in  rhc  open  air  uses  more  energy  than  an  indoor  worker, 

f;irmcTs  need  ^,s<«*  calories 


HAMtL  or  rotu> 
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Grape  fruit  , 

Tw(j   ht^ilcd    eggs    (with 
lojst  and  butter)  - 
Coffee  (with  cream  and 


Ham  ijndwkh 
G\a%%  of  mttk 


Vegetable  soup 

Small  Ueak  (with  pou- 
toes,  bread,  ^mi 
butter)  .... 

Apple  pit:. 

ijyf^tv  (with  cream  and 
sugar)  . 


Total 
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A  man  riding  in  a  sixtlay  biLvcfe  r^ce,  with  long 
hours  of  riding,  irregular,  haslilvH?aten  mtals,  and 
snaiches  of  sleep,  nt-ccis  approximately  in,(KM> 
c  J  lories,  double  the  amount  of  energ>'  required  by 
even  the  lumberjack 


of  fuel:  "they  are 
oxidized  in  the 
btxly  and  keep  the 
body  warm,  and 
when  work  is  ac- 
complished t  h  ey 
liirnish  the  energy 
with  which  to  per* 
form  it/*  Rather 
than  attempt  to 
quote  from  mem- 
ory, here  is  set 
down  next  what  l^r, 
Lusk  has  writ  ten  on 
the  advantage  of 
taking  a  diet  which  includes  a  mixture  of 
carbohydrates  (starch  and  sugar)  and  fats. 
It  **Hes  in  the  fact  that  the  intestine  is  not 
called  to  excessive  effort  in  caring  for  the 
digestion  and  absorption  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  a  single  frxxl  material,  and  that 
equivalent  amounts  of  fat  are  less  bulky 
than  carbt)hyd rates/* 

Like  the  <»ther  authorities  1  consulted, 
Dr.  Lusk  advised  the  fat  man  to  eat 
less  of  the  starch^  and  sugars  and  fats 
and  oih.  but  not  to  attempt  to  live  with- 
out them.  And  like  several  tjthers  he 
ptjinted  out  that  Mahdah  menus  are 
rather  costly  purchases^     Ihey  are  likely  to 


prove  far  more 
popular  in  Fifth 
Avenue  tea  rooms 
and  luxurious hnttHs 
than  in  the  side- 
street    restaurants, 

"  I  would  be  the 
last  to  deny,"  he 
concluded,  "that 
the  Mahdah  menu 
works,  for  my  old 
master  in  Munich 
knew  it  fifty  years 
ago.  And  he  knew 
another  thing/' 
the  doctor  added,  with  a  chuckle  — **thal 
when  the  fat  man  reduces  too  s^-iftly  and 
by  methods  which  are  not  what  wc  d^^ 
scribe  as  *  common  sense/  he  loses 
humor  as  fast  as  he  loses  weight,  and 
family  and  his  friends  are  always  relieVfd 
to  see  him  fleshing  up  again.  I  advise  ex* 
ercise  and  a  compromise  on  the  diet  b> 
which  one  may,  truly,  eat  and  grow  thin/* 

This  is  the  consensus  of  opinion*  ap» 
parently,  among  the  experts.  The  near* 
experts  laid  greater  stress  on  tht  us 

hobbies  and  sources  cjf  income--^  ng 

fasts,  massage,  patent  systems  of  exercise^ 
and  vV\e  \\V^— ox  hj^t^  reticent* 
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HE  presence  of  Josephos  Daniels 

in   President   Wilson's  Cabinet 

has  reached  the  proporlions  of 

a    political    issue.     When    Mr. 

Wilson*s  administration  began, 

erybody  was  asking  this  question:   Who 

ill    be   its    Ballinger?     That    the    genial 

persimall)^  inoffensive  gentleman  from 

tjfth  Orolina   would  ever  occupy   this 

vilton  occurred  to  hardly  a  soul.     But 

^te  evidently  had  this  unfortunate  pre- 

linence   in   store   for   him.     Nearly   all 

If  leading  organs  of  public  opinion  are 


daily  holding  Mr. 
Daniels  up  to  ridi- 
cule and  demanding 
his  elimination. 
Magazine  articles 
denouncing  his  ad- 
ministration have 
become  a  common- 

place^  1  hese  arti*  c>i'r^tf^i^>')«i«riutso&jLiFi]iniscr>iic« 
cles  are  usually  accompanied  by  a  certain 
photograph — herewith  repnxluced  for  com- 
pleteness—exhibiting  Mr  Daniels  with 
his  hands  affectionately  imposed  upon  the 


% 


yfi^'' 


MASTER   AND   PUPIL 

illtrls  n  lire  Tmi*neti  product  of  ih<  Bryjr»  pt*ticy.     He  hi%  tt^Mdc^  ^\s  ti^\tt:  ^s  ^^t^wtt  «A 
iKe  Sj\y  as  jn  tJLpcnmcin^l  Uboratory  for  inviv^  o\i\  ^\,  ^e^Tya^tv  v\ditJkV 


I 
I 


shoulders  of  an  enlisted  man  and  a  peltv 
ofiicer,  and  another  illustmlin^  !hf  First 
Sea  l.ord,  clad  in  ntit  over-cle^ant  civilian 
garments  with  his  head  surmounted  by 
an  ofiker's  cap.  The  accompanying  text 
usually  tells  how  Mr.  Daniels  has  abolished 
rum  on  shipboard,  how  he  has  demoralized 


vjronment,  his  political  associations.  WTwm 
Mr,  W'itsfin  assumed  the  Presidency,  he 
was  faced  with  a  condition  not  unusual  in 
parliamentary  countries,  but  not  common 
here.  In  i8cK),  an  earthquake  had  strudi 
the  Democratic  I^arly,  splitting  it  in  two 
parts.     For  sixteen  years  these  two  sec- 


OLK    bbCRLTARY    OI     THb    NAVY 
"71ic  mf>st    thjfrkful  day  of  my  service  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy/*  saicJ  Mr  Daniels,  **wa$  ihe  *U> 
when  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  in  Congress  decided  to  increase  the  numhrr  of  chjpl^um 
from  tweniy-faur  to  fifty-two" 


the  Navy  by  attempting  to  establish  social 
equality  between  bluejackets  and  their 
(irticers,  and  how  he  has  permitted  the 
Navy  U)  deteriorate  in  its  personnel,  its 
equipment,  and  its  efficiency.  The  con- 
clusion is  that  anythrns  in  the  nature  of 
naval  preparedness  must  have,  as  its 
essential  preliminary.  Mr,  Daniels's  re- 
tirement as  the  Navy's  head.  What  is 
the  truth  in  all  these  charges? 

It  is  useless  to  consider  Mr.  Daniels  as 

a  personal  entity;  we  must  estimate  him 

/h  Lfmm\:iion   with  bis  frarnrng,   his  en- 


tions  had  revolved  in  separate  orbits. 
Mr,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  had 
prtxluced  the  original  disunion,  led  one  of 
these  factions;  the  second  faction  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any  leader  at 
all.  For  sixteen  years  there  had  thus  been 
two  types  of  DemcKrat  the  Bryan  Demo- 
crat and  the  other  kind.  I  hese  two  wings 
abhorred  each  other,  Forthefirsl  timesince 
iH</>.  however,  they  succeeded,  in  iQii, 
in  uniting  cordially  on  Mr.  Wilson  as  a 
Presidential  candidate  I  hus  Mr,  Wilson, 
on  hvs  inauguration,   had  at   his  back  a 
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jnilcd  Democratic  Party.  Only  in  co- 
L^ration  with  this  party  could  he  accnm- 
Itsh  the  great  legislative  pr«»granime  for 
the  realization  of  which»  as  he  interpreted 
he  popular  will,  he  had  been  placed  in 
>wer.  It  was  clearly  Mr.  Wilson's  duty, 
b  a  political  tactician  and  party  leader. 


million  voters  who  would  have  been  mor- 
talls'  tjffended  had  he  been  ignored,  Mn 
\V  rlsnii  placed  him  in  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office,  not  to  negotiate  with  Cier- 
manv  or  to  uphold  American  rights  on 
the  high  seas,  but  to  conciliate  ihat  element 
in  the  public  and  in  Congress  whose  coope- 


Mr.  Dsmels's  f;ii)ure  has  consisted  in  the  fact  thai  he  work^  far  the  fightfng  n«ei  only  fmm  T«)pulir 
wurc.     He  ha^  lo  be  nagged  constiintly  in  order  10  gel  him  to  descend  from  ide.iK  u»  realities  in  rhc 
erformancc  of  rhe  dutic!i  of  his  office 


hold  this  majority  intact.  To  have 
inorcd  either  wing  would  have  split  his 
irfy  in  two  and  made  the  Administra- 
a  failure  at  the  start.  Mis  Cabinet, 
?refore,  represented  what  would  be 
Ivied  abroad  a  "Ci>aJition  ministry/'  It 
d  both  the  Bryan  element  and 
il  ^  conservative  forces.  Mr.  Bryan 
irif  became  Secretary  of  State,  not 
cause  he  was  a  great  diplomatist  or  be- 
luse  he  strengthened  the  Administration 
rtth  any  ability  or  dignity,  but  because 
had  a  fullnwiniJ  In  Jht-  furfv  nf  several 


ration  was  necessary  to  pass  the  Federal  Re- 
serve law  and  the  L  nderwcKid  tariff.  And 
there  can  be  no  question  that  his  appomt- 
ment,  made  when  the  present  world  con- 
vulsion was  unforeseen,  and  the  diflTiculties 
in  which  it  would  involve  us  not  faintly 
understfXKl,  was  a  wise  one. 

The  same  (Cabinet  list  that  contained 
the  name  of  Mr,  Bryan  contained  that  of 
Mr.  Josephus  Daniels,  And  for  precisely 
the  same  reas4)n.  People  deepK  versed 
in  the  politics  of  the  ^tc^c^m^ 4<i^';iN5is:,\NaJ^ 
occasumaWv   tn^rv  W\\\\  Vv\.  \>a\vv^s  ,  \v\s 


'^ 


Copyrij?ht  by  IntcrnAtiunat  I  Urn  Scrvici' 

ON    THE    BRIDGE 

The  fundamental  trouble  with  the  Secretary  is  that 
in  the  three  years  of  hisadmini&tratinn  he  h;is  shown 
tittle  interest  in  the  Navy  as  a  fighting  force 


was  one  of  those  names  that  Is  spnrtkkd 
in  the  general  news,  conveying  no  meao- 
ing  and  never  magnifying  into  a  wdl 
defined  personality.  Fhe  minutely  in- 
formed knew  that  he  was  the  [democratic 
committeeman  fr(»m  North  Carolina:  but 
such  functionaries  seldom  become  part 
of  the  popular  consciousness,  7 he  bio- 
graphical paragraph  printed  when  he  was 
appointed  said  that  Mr  Daniels  was  bom 
in  Washington,  N.  C,  in  1862,  that  he 
had  been  educated  at  the  Wilson  Collegiate 
Institute,  that  he  had  been  a  newspaper 
editor  at  Fialeigh  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
that  he  had  served  as  state  printer  had 
attended  Democratic  conventions— and 
s<j  on.  Certainly  there  was  nothing  tn 
all  this  that  was  redolent  of  the  salt  sea. 
But  Mr,  Wilson  did  not  expect  Mr 
Daniels  to  be  a  Von  Tirpilz  any  monr 
than  he  expected  Mr,  Br>an  to  be  « 
Disraeli.  He  had  one  quaiitkaiion^ 
he  was  a  Brvan  Democrat.  Party  soli- 
darity demanded  a  good  Bryan  repre- 
sentation in  the  Cabinet:  hundreds  of 
Bryan  Democrats  could  have  filled  the 
bill  quite  as  well  as  Mr.  Daniels;  but  cir* 
cumstances  hit  upon  the  North  CaroUna 
journalist.     Most  people  believe  that  Mr 


SECRETARY    DANIELS   AND   HIS   ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
r^i*  council  trpUc€%  the  Jiid  ivsttm  established  by  \he  lurrott  StcT^tary  of  the  Navy,  George  voa  L 
Meyer,    So  Ur  Mr.  Danitl*  has  tefuscd  lo  idxocavt  ^  %«t\tT»\  %\»ai 


Iiimseff  dictated  the  selection 
tm  is  not  important 

thing  we  can  say  of  Mr.  Daniels 
omplete  assurance:  he  was— and  is 
jndiluled  Bryan  man.     For  twenty 

Bryan  has  been  the  god  of  his 
y.  If  we  catalogue  the  several 
ics**  that  have  become  the  woof  nl 
ryan's  pfjiitical  philosophy,  we  shall 
ilso  the  substance  of  Mr.   Danielss 

And  this  point  has  the  greatest 
•^nce.  for  it  completely  explains 
aniels's  career  as  a  sea  dog. 
i  Br>an  conception  consists  now  of 
I  well  identified  ideas.  Mr,  Bryan 
his  campaign,  in  1896.  by  arraying 
masses  against  the  classes"  -such 
le  phrase  that  C( instantly  filled  his 
■  When  he  left  Nebraska  for  his 
Waking  tour  in  the  East,  he  an- 
rf  that  he  was  "about  to  enter  the 
'$  country/'  The  poor  man.  the 
nt  man.  the  workman  who  toiled 
I  Mr.  Bryan's  eyes,  a  person  vastl> 
>r  to  the  denizen  of  what  he  called 
riasses";  likewise  the  agriculiunst 
>rlhy  of  far  more  consideration  than 
y  dweller.  Real  democracy  insists 
I  Americans  occupy  the  same  level; 


LALNi  VIIING 
Though   Congress  authorized    two   battleships   a 
year  ago  Mr   Daniels  has  heJd  up  work  on  them  until 
Government  yards  cauld  be  cleared  to  build  them 


LoNSULIING    BOARD   OI-    ClVatANS 
it  b  io  hrjn^  all  I  he  Tc%ource%  of  modern  science  lo  t\\e  vmvuis^Tiv^tvV  tA  vVt^^vf  * 
cre^thn  of  this  bosLtd  i$  a  real  contributiotv  10  an  tttecVwt  Hv^^ 


I 
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RBAR-ADMIRAL    FISKE    AND   THE    SECRETARY    OF    THE    NAVY 
7  hf  former  has  a  world  reputation  as  a  naval  offtcer     He  restflned  as  Aid  for  Opera rions  because  hedi»grr«d 
with  Mr,  Diiniels  nn  "  preparedness   *      li  witl   lake  five  ye:us  ar  more  »o  w:\kv  our  \.n  v  rflrictem,  he  'av* 


COMING    ABOARD 

"I here  if  nothing;  ihr  matter  s^ith  our  Navy.**  says  ihc  Si*vrc|jry,  "then*  is   nothing  ihc  nutirr 
Hi/A  aur  JtHiphnv;  ttivrc  i*  nothing  ihe  maltCT  wUh  out  spWndid  v>crsf»nni'i;  ihcrc  is  a  great  deal  the  niattfr 


r 


Copyright  by  Imcrantloin*;  Film  Sfrviw 
L  ENTENTE    CORDIALE 
r,  Daniels's  determination  to  make  the  Nivy  a  "democracy"  and  to  make    officers  and  jaclcies  sodal 
cciuals  chiefly  accounts  for  his  unpopularity  with  both 


Brvan  democracy  showed  a  decided  pref- 
erence for  the  "masses/*  "  Democracy." 
•'democratizatiori,'*  and  other  similar  words 
have  largely  figured  in  recent  political 
discussion,    in    many   cases   standing   for 


ideas    that    represent    genuine    progress,! 
But.  along  with  this  Bryan  conception 
^'masses'*    and    "classes/'    other    notions, 
originating  in  the  same  school,  have  gained 
great  prominence.     One  is  pacifism:   the 
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idea  that  armament  of  any  kind  is  an 
evil,  that  war  under  practically  all  circum- 
stances is   the  greatest   national   crime. 
Mr.  Bryan  also  stands  for  anti-imperial- 
ism, meaning  the  holding  of  the  Philip- 
pines luitil  their  people  are  ripe  for  inde- 
pendence.   He  has  added  prohibition  to 
his  political  armory.    Government  owner- 
ship has  been  part  of  his  programme.    He 
has  a  great  detestation  of  corporations 
and  wodth;  an3rthing  that  savors  of  a 
trust,  even  a  "good  trust,"  is  anathema. 
Mr.  Bryan  is  also  extremely  moral,  in  the 
conventional  sense,  and  he  is  also  religious. 
In  a  personal  way,  Mr.  Bryan  is  honest, 
thoui^'it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the 
man  who  once  publicly  acclaimed  and 
fraternized  with  Tammany  Hall  and  who 
wrote  the  "deserving  Democrat"  letter 
has  a  high  conception  of  political  integrity. 

DANIELS  A  REFLECTION  OF  BRYAN 

Mr.  Daniels,  in  all  these  respects,  is  a 
perfect  reflection  of  Mr.  Bryan.  In  sketch- 
ing Mr.  Bryan's  political  portrait  I  have 
sketched  Mr.  Daniels's  also.  What  makes 
his  oflfidal  career  an  amazing  study  is 
that  lie  has  attempted  to  introduce  all 
these  Bryan  ideas  into  the  American 
Navy.  He  has  never  regarded  the  Navy 
as  a  fitting  machine;  he  has  looked  upon 
it  as  an  eiperimental  laboratory  in  which 
to  tiy  out  his  ideas  of  social  equality — 
of  "democracy/*  prohibition,  pacifism, 
government  ownership,  antagonism  to 
wealth,  trust-busting,  personal  morality, 
and  fdigjous  revivalism.  In  the  last 
three  years  Mr.  Daniels  has  been  fighting 
the  campaign  of  1896  over  again;  our 
Navy  policy  under  his  guidance  has  in- 
cluded nearly  every  Bryan  doctrine  except 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of 
sixteen  parts  of  silver  to  one  of  gold. 

Now  democracy,  trust-busting,  social 
equality,  education,  peace,  government 
ownership  and  operation,  and  a  single 
standard  of  morality  are  all  important 
questions.  Primarily,  however,  the  Amer- 
ican Navy  does  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  them.  The  Navy  fulfils  that 
end  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  which  says  that  the  Union  is 
formed,  among  other  things,  "to  provide 
for  the  common  defense."    That  is  the 


only  purpose  for  which  we  have  dread- 
naughts,  destroyers,  and  submarines.  If 
their  guns  and  torpedoes  are  not  made  to 
shoot,  and  shoot  to  kill,  we  ought  not  to 
make  them  of  steel,  but  of  papier  miche. 
We  may  properly  debate  whether  we  are  to 
have  a  Navy  or  not;  there  can  be  no 
question,  however,  that,  if  we  are  to  have 
one,  it  should  be  an  efficient  fighting 
machine.  And  the  maintenance  of  fight- 
ing efficiency  means  much  more  to-day 
than  it  meant  a  hundred  years  ago.  We 
have  passed  the  day  when  navies  can  be 
improvised,  or  even  when  a  neglected  fleet 
can  be  hurriedly  made  ready  for  action; 
money  spent  on  a  navy  is  wasted  unless 
that  navy  is  constantly  kept  in  condition 
where  it  is  ready  to  go  to  war  at  a  moment's 
notice.  These  facts  are  fundamental;  it 
seems  rather  absurd  to  insist  upon  them. 
But  Mr.  Daniels  has  not  grasped  this 
primary  truth.  Therein  consists  his  fail- 
ure as  Secretary.  The  Navy  as  a  fighting 
machine  has  not  aroused  his  interest;  in  his 
eyes  the  Navy  has  not  visualized  itself  as 
ships,  men,  reserves,  ammunition,  organi- 
zation, general  staff,  and  target  practice. 

MR.  Daniels's  "great  ambition" 

We  need  not  accept  the  gossip  freely  cir- 
culated in  the  Navy  to  demonstrate  this 
fact;  Mr.  Daniels  himself,  in  numerous 
speeches  and  reports,  has  made  his  position 
clear.  What,  for  example,  is  his  ambition 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy?  "My  great 
ambition,"  he  says,  "is  to  make  the  Navy 
a  great  university  with  college  extension, 
high  school  extension,  and  primary  exten- 
sion, all  on  board  ship  ....  Every 
ship  should  be  a  school  and  every  officer 
should  be  a  schoolmaster."  Now,  what 
other  Secretary  have  we  ever  had  whose 
"great  ambition"  it  was  to  transform  the 
American  Navy  into  a  floating  uni- 
versity, with  primary,  preparatory,  and 
university  courses?  This  is  no  chance  in- 
spiration; the  idea  is  almost  a  pathological 
obsession;  Mr.  Daniels  continually  harps 
upon  it.  Most  people,  for  example,  think 
that  the  greatest  present  lack  in  the  Navy 
is  the  absence  of  battle  cruisers,  scouts, 
sea-going  submarines,  and  an  adequate 
personnel.  Not  so  Mr.  Daniels.  "The 
chief  lack  in  the  America*^  Naw  to-day," 
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he  says, "  is  a  systematic  and  proper  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  men  who  respond  to  our 
calls  to  enlist  in  the  service  and  who  man 
our  ships."  Apparently  the  failure  of  our 
gunners  to  shoot  straight  shocks  Mr. 
Daniels  less  than  their  frequent  failure  to 
spell  correctly  or  their  faulty  penmanship 
and  grammar.  In  his  three  years'  admin- 
istration, what  is  Mr.  Daniels's  achieve- 
ment toward  which  he  looks  back  with 
satisfaction?  In  an  address  before  the 
Naval  War  College  at  Newport — of  all  the 
places  in  the  world — he  recorded  himself  on 
this  point:  "The  most  thankful  day  of  my 
service  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,"  he  said, 
"was  the  day  when  the  House  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs  in  Congress  decided  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  chaplains  from 
twenty-four  to  fifty-two." 

HIS    ATTITUDE   TOWARD   THE    NAVY 

1  quote  these  official  statements,  not  to 
show  disrespect  to  education,  still  less  to  re- 
ligion, but  merely  to  indicate  Mr.  Daniels's 
attitude  toward  his  job.  For  his  mam 
difficulty  is  this  one  of  attitude.  He 
entered  on  his  duties  as  civilian  head  at  a 
critical  time.  His  detractors  usually  com- 
pare the  Daniels  administration  with  the 
administrations  of  his  predecessors;  they 
seek  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  inherited 
an  efficient  navy  and  has  permitted  it  to  go 
to  seed.  This  comparison  is  absurd.  Mr. 
Daniels  usually  defends  himself  by  showing 
that  we  have  a  stronger  fleet  than  under 
President  Taft;  this  defense,  while  the  par- 
ticular point  made  is  true  enough,  has  no 
bearing  on  the  case.  Let  us  disabuse  our 
minds  of  the  idea  that  the  Navy,  under  Mr. 
Daniels,  has  gone  to  pieces.  It  was  in 
wretched  condition  when  he  entered  the 
Navy  office.  That  failure  for  which  Mr. 
Daniels  has  been  most  criticized,  for  ex- 
ample, the  cessation  of  target  practice,  is 
chargeable,  not  to  the  North  Carolinian,  but 
to  Secretary  Meyer.  Our  gunners,  poor  as 
their  shooting  is  now,  do  somewhat  better 
than  they  did  four  years  ago.  It  was  under 
Taft,  not  under  Wilson,  that  the  Navy 
dropped  from  second  to  third  place. 

In    1910,   President  Taft  was  present 

at  an  ostentatious  review  at  New  York, 

making  a  flamboyant  speech,  in  which  he 

congratulated  the  Nation  on  having  its 


fleet  "  instantly  ready"  to  meet  the  enemy. 
Captain  Sims  referred  to  this  demonstra-  i 
tion  in  his  recent  testimony  before  the 
House  Naval  Committee.  "There  was 
not  a  man  or  an  officer  or  a  mess  attend- 
ant," he  said,  "who  did  not  know  that  this 
was  a  perfectly  fake  mobilization."  Several 
of  the  reserve  ships  had  a  speed  trial  in  the 
harbor;  according  to  the  statement  of  Cap- 
tain Sims,  "they  broke  down  in  all  direc- 
tions." President  Taft's  speech  merely 
represents  the  kind  of  stuff  that  had  been 
ladled  out  to  us  for  years.  There  has 
hardly  been  a  time,  since  i860,  when  our 
Navy  has  not  been  politician-ridden. 

OUR    INADEQUATE    NAVY 

The  organization  which  Mr.  Danids  in- 
herited lacked  all  the  essentials  of  an  effi- 
cient fighting  fleet.  A  Navy,  to  perform  its 
purpose  in  the  world,  must  have  naval 
bases;  we  had  not  a  single  one  three  yeais 
ago  and  haven't  any  now.  A  navy  should 
have  a  general  staff — a  centralized  organiza- 
tion head  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the 
fleet  in  constant  readiness  for  war.  The  Am- 
erican Navy  has  never  had  such  a  head.  It 
needs  men  to  man  its  ships;  under  President 
Taft  we  had  the  dangerous  custom,  which 
Mr.  Daniels  has  continued,  of  having  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  our  fleet  tied  up,  rot- 
ting at  the  wharves,  because  Congress 
had  refused  to  provide  an  adequate  force. 
We  had  only  a  handful  of  dreadnaughts — 
the  ships  that  ultimately  decide  the  issue  of 
any  struggle;  not  a  single  battle  cruiser, 
which  have  won  the  only  important  sea  en- 
gagements fought  in  the  present  war.  We 
had  only  a  few  submarines,  many  of  which, 
as  subsequent  events  have  disclosed,  will  not 
"sub."  In  other  auxiliary  vessels  needed 
to  make  up  a  well-rounded  fleet — scout 
cruisers,  destroyers,  hospital  ships — our 
Navy  was  ridiculously  inadequate.  We 
simply  had  no  balanced  fighting  force — 
that  is  the  unpleasant  truth;  our  Navy  was 
an  indiscriminate  collection  of  war  vessels, 
some  of  which  were  excellent  examples  of 
marine  architecture,  but  most  of  which 
were  antiquated  and  of  little  fighting  value, 
in  so  far  as  the  first  line  of  batde  was 
concerned.  The  Taft  Administration  had 
done  little  for  the  Navy;  its  building 
pio|;(airaiv«s,    as    they    were    presented 
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ngress,  showed  little  comprehension 
naval  needs. 

Daniels's  position,  however,  differs 
y  from  that  of  his  predecessors, 
lives  were  passed  in  comparatively 
times.  Neither  they,  nor  the  Ameri- 
Bople,  had  had  the  startling  illustra- 
t  the  significance  of  a  fighting  fleet 
/e  all  have  gained  from  the  European 
They  did  not  constantly  face  the 
rility  that  the  United  States  might 
self  at  war  with  the  second  naval  and 
:st  military  Power  in  the  world.  No 
ndous  popular  sentiment,  alarmed 
I  peril  in  which  the  Nation  suddenly 
itself,  demanded  adequate  protec- 
Mr.  Daniels's  crime  is  not  that  he 
t  an  efficient  Navy  deteriorate;  it  is 
with  our  defenseless  condition  ex- 
in  all  its  nakedness,  with  the  threat 
earful  war  hanging  over  our  heads, 
01  aroused  public  sentiment  demand- 
slant  action  and  entirely  willing  to 
le  cost,  he  sits  back,  his  face  bath^  in 
tual  sunshine,  and,  like  another  Mark 
Yt  tells  us  all  what  a  fine  Navy  we 
gives  out  misleading  information 
ning  its  condition,  cuts  to  the  quick 
commendations  for  its  improvement 
by  his  experienced  advisers,  post- 
the  building  of  ships  which  are  al- 
authorized,  wastes  his  time  fussing 
armor-plate  factories  and  Govem- 
shipbuilding  plants,  and  goes  before 
ess,  not  to  advocate  a  Navy  com- 
irate  with  our  needs,  but  to  persuade 
ugust  body  to  do  about  as  little  as 
»bly  can  toward  satisfying  the  pop- 
damor." 

"holding  congress  down" 

IS  the  chief  grievance  against  Mr. 
Is  is  not  that  he  is  a  positive  in- 
e  for  evil,  but  that  he  is  not  an  aggres- 
rce  for  good.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
he  Navy's  enemy;  it  is  that  he  is  not 
avy's  friend.  He  acts  only  when  a 
al  sensation  explodes — and  then  acts 
s  little  as  he  thinks  will  keep  the 
quiet.  Mr.  Daniels  can  even  point 
HIent  things  he  has  done;  but  he  has 
i  done  them  under  pressure,  as  a 
of  constant  nagging.  Take,  for  ex- 
,  his  building  pn^rammes;  his  main 


effort  has  been  invariably  not  to  get  as 
many  ships  as  he  can,  but  to  get  as  few. 
Former  secretaries  have  scandalized  Con- 
gress by  asking  for  more  than  the  legisla- 
tive body  has  had  any  inclination  to  grant. 
To  ask  for  more  than  the  Department 
expected  to  get,  in  full  consciousness  that 
Congress  would  use  the  pruning  knife,  has 
become  a  sanctified  custom.  But  the 
Daniels  administration  has  reversed  this 
process.  Mr.  Daniels  usually  asks  for 
fewer  ships  than  Congress  has  been  willing 
to  vote.  He  has  made  his  regular  appear- 
ance before  the  Committee,  given  so-and- 
so  as  the  Department's  needs;  then  Con- 
gress has  given  him  more  ships  and  more 
money  than  he  has  requested.  The  legis- 
lative branch  has  not  had  to  hold  Mr. 
Daniels  down;  Mr.  Daniels  has  tried  to 
hold  Congress  down.  Thus,  in  1913,  he 
submitted  estimates  asking  for  fourteen 
ships.  Congress  replied  by  giving  him 
eighteen.  He  had  asked  for  only  three 
submarines,  but  the  legislative  department 
insisted  on  voting  nine.  In  191 4 — several 
months  after  the  European  war  had  opened 
— Mr.  Daniels's  new  building  programme 
included  eighteen  vessels.  Congress  re- 
sponded by  providing  for  twenty-seven! 
Instead  of  the  eight  submarines  Mr. 
Daniels  regarded  as  sufficient — and  this 
after  the  Germans  had  shown  their  value — 
Congress  insisted  on  having  eighteen. 

A    FUNDAMENTAL    DEFECT 

He  shows  this  same  attitude  at  every 
opportunity.  He  does  not  spend  his 
time  trying  to  do  needed  things,  but  is 
constantly  looking  for  excuses  for  not  doing 
them.  The  Navy  at  present  is  distracted 
over  the  lack  of  men.  "  You  can't  get 
them,"  replies  Mr.  Daniels,  "they  won't 
enlist."  Obviously  we  cannot  get  them 
unless  we  try — and  Mr.  Daniels  refuses  to 
try.  The  General  Board  insists  on  seven 
capital  ships  this  year.  "Where  are  you 
going  to  get  the  money?"  asks  Mr.  Daniels. 
When  confronted  with  the  Nation's  great 
financial  resources,  he  answers  that  our 
shipyards  are  so  occupied  with  work  that 
none  in  the  Government's  interest  will  be 
accepted.  There  you  have  the  man — 
always  pulling  in  the  ottver  dv[«cV.v(^w^  c«^ 
stantly  heap^f^  up  o>c«X^s\^,  \Yvsx«a&.  ^V 
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enthusiastically  putting  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  to  redeem  a  bad  situation.  It  is  all, 
as  I  have  said,  a  matter  of  attitude;  a  lack 
of  interest  in  the  Navy  as  a  fighting  force. 
All  Mr.  Daniels's  enthusiasms  indicate 
this  same  fundamental  defect.  His  first 
official  report  elaborately  portrays  his  con- 
ception of  American  naval  prowess.  He 
devotes  one  hurried  paragraph  to  new 
construction — two  battleships,  eight  de- 
stroyers, and  three  submarines;  he  then  dis- 
cusses in  great  detail  the  real  needs  of  the 
Navy.  Mr.  Bryan  himself  might  easily 
have  penned  the  document.  It  is  a  plea 
for  "democratization" — for  more  cordial 
relations  between  enlisted  men  and  An- 
napolis graduates;  for  education,  academic 
and  vocational.  It  denounces  the  Steel 
Trust,  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  all 
people  who  profit  from  the  manufacture  of 
munitions.  It  calls  upon  our  Government 
to  summon  an  international  conference  for 
the  limitation  of  armaments,  demands  the 
construction  of  a  Government  armor  plant, 
and  announces  Mr.  Daniels's  intention  to 
make  our  navy  yards  great  shipbuilding 
establishments.  But  the  pressing  needs  of 
the  fighting  Navy  receive  practically  no 
attention  from  the  Secretary. 

MR.   DANIELS  VS.   THE   GENERAL   BOARD 

An  episode  that  preceded  the  presenta- 
tion of  one  of  his  annual  reports  showed 
this  same  disinclination  to  regard  the  Navy 
as  a  matter  of  ships,  men,  and  gunpow- 
der. The  General  Board,  in  its  annual 
report,  had  requested  19,000  new  men. 
According  to  Admiral  Knight,  two  thirds 
of  the  trouble  with  the  Navy  is  accounted 
for  by  its  numerically  inadequate  per- 
sonnel. Congress  goes  on,  year  after  year, 
building  new  ships,  but  making  no  pro- 
vision for  crews  to  man  them;  as  each  new 
dreadnaught  is  commissioned,  the  Navy 
provides  its  crews  by  stripping  older 
vessels  of  their  men,  and  placing  these 
older  vessels,  most  of  which  have  value  for 
fighting  purposes,  in  reserve.  But  Mr. 
Daniels  would  not  listen  to  this  appeal.  He 
ordered  the  General  Board  to  excise  that 
recommendatk>n  from  its  report;  he  in* 
formed  them  that  he  wouM  not  permit  its 
pubiicatkMi  until  this  change  was  made. 
The  aspect  d  Ht.  ZSuiel^  a  nun  who  had 


spent  the  larger  part  of  his  life  in  ami- 
roads  politics  aiMl  provincial  jouniaiifli, 
ordering  such  men  as  Dewey,  Fide^ 
Badger,  and  Knight  to  rewrite  their  l^ 
port  is  one  that  arouses  little  enthnsiasB 
in  patriotic  Americans.  This  episode  hs 
figured  much  in  general  discussions  of  Mr. 
Daniels's  career;  he  has  himself  denied  iter 
pleaded  a  faulty  memory;  any  one  wfaovl 
take  the  trouble  to  read  Admiral  Badgei^s 
recent  testimony  before  the  House  Gooh 
mittee  will  find  that  the  proceeding  is  a 
historic  fact. 

Instead  of  listening  to  advisers  like  thcK 
"naval  statesmen,"  to  use  Mr.  Danids^t 
own  expression,  he  started  gaily  ridt^ 
his  several  hobby-horses.  Whenever  the 
Secretary  boarded  a  battleship,  he  usoaDy 
hurried  past  the  officers  and  made  for  the 
headquarters  of  the  enlisted  men. 

"How  do  your  officers  treat  you?"  he 
would  ask. 

"All  right,"  the  men  would  answer, 

"That's  good.  But  if  they  don't,  ym 
come  straight  to  me!" 

COMPULSORY  INSTRUCTION 


I 


Mr.  Daniels  apparently  had  an  \ 
that  American  naval  officers  were  abusing 
their  subordinates.  His  implication  was 
an  insult  that  made  practically  every 
officer  in  the  Navy  his  enemy.  His  sug* 
gestion  that  the  men  rush  to  him  with  their 
complaints  meant,  (rf  course,  the  inn 
possibility  of  maintaining  discipline  on 
shipboard.  But  this  was  "democratiza- 
tion"; it  was  Bryanism  let  loose  in  the 
Navy.  The  officers  were  "classes";  the 
men  were  "  masses."  Acting  on  the  same 
idea  Mr.  Daniels  at  once  began  the  b- 
tellectual  improvement  of  the  bluejackets. 
It  was  his  sacred  job,  he  thought,  to 
remedy  their  deficiencies  of  educatkm. 
For  years  the  enlisted  man  had  had  the  op* 
I>ortunity  to  study  in  the  Navy;  the  only 
change  that  Mr.  Daniels  introduced  was  to 
make  this  instruction  "  compulsory."  Thus 
for  a  certain  period  every  day  the  mel- 
ancholy jackies— many  of  whom  had 
enlisted  for  the  express  purpose  of  leaving 
school— were  lined  up  for  qwHing  bees»  for 
lessons  in  "jogafy"  and  king  division.  The 
oflicers,  in  one  unanimous  cfaonis.  oom- 
pUined  that  this 
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sential  lessons  in  gun  pointing,  range 
;,  and  other  brutal  details  of  practical 
e;  but  to  no  purpose.  Similarly, 
aniels  began  establishing  vocational 
i.  The  Navy  found  its  real  occupa- 
he  thought,  in  teaching  sailors 
raphy,  bookkeeping,  carpentry, 
ing,  blacksmithing,  electrical  en- 
ng,  and  other  trades  that  would 
useful  when  they  returned  to  civil 
At.  Daniels  also  informed  the  en- 
men  that  each  one  "carried  an 
I's  star  in  his  ditty  box."  Such  was 
f  of  saying  that  he  purposed  to  make 
ibie  for  every  worthy  bluejacket  to 
the  ranks,  and  even  to  reach  the 
:  command.  The  Nation  applauded 
reform,"  and  properly.  The  idea 
xl  to  every  one's  Americanism. 

NEW   OLD    "reforms" 

only  mistake  we  made  was  in 
igthat  Mr.  Daniels's  proposition  was 
ling  new.  But  it  was  not  new  at  all. 
il  Vreeland,  one  of  the  best  of  our 
ncers,  started  his  career  as  a  blue- 

and  nearly  every  ship  contains 
who  have  risen  from  the  ranks.  The 
1  long  provided  that  six  enlisted  men 

could  be  admitted  to  Annapolis  ; 
[r.  Daniels  did — and  he  is  entitled  to 
for  doing  it — ^was  to  increase  this 
r  to  fifteen.  Only  eight  men  quali- 
ft  year;  therefore,  the  quota  stip- 
long  before  Mr.  Daniels's  time  had 
ntly  worked  little  injustice.  Still, 
mase  was  an  excellent  thing;  the 
riticism  is  that  Mr.  Daniels's  ex- 
mt  manner  of  talking  has  conveyed 
)ression  that,  in  accordance  with  his 
rf  "democratization,"  he  had  burst 
id  of  caste  that  had  for  years  con- 
le  ambitions  of  the  bluejacket  to  the 
tie. 

democratization  policy  angered  the 
,  because  it  tended  to  destroy 
ne  and  interfered  with  the  training 
len  in  seamanship.  But  the  saddest 
ntary  on  this  "reform"  has  been 
fid  by  the  men  themselves.  They 
ecniy  resented  Mr.  Daniels's  med- 
mess.  An  episode  on  board  one  of 
ticships  that  was  stationed  at  Vera 
lisclosed  not  only  Mr.   Daniels's 


unpopularity  but  the  demoralization  that 
has  resulted  from  his  stewardship.  In  the 
course  of  an  entertainment  one  evening, 
Mr.  Daniels's  picture  was  thrown  on  the 
screen.  The  enlisted  men  heartily  hissed 
it.  The  Navy  has  known  no  such  shocking 
episode  as  this  in  recent  years. 

HIS    PLAN    FOR  GOVERNMENT   SHIPYARDS 

So  much  for  "democracy";  how  about 
Mr.  Daniels's  trust-busting  campaign? 
Here  again  the  genius  of  Mr.  Bryan  over- 
shadows the  Navy.  Mr.  Daniels  im- 
mediately took  the  position  that  profit- 
making  on  war  materials  was  a  crime.  The 
munition-traffickers  must  be  scourged  out 
of  the  Navy.  The  Government  sf)ent,  say, 
JP75,ooo,ooo  on  new  construction  a  year — 
battleships,  destroyers,  submarines,  auxil- 
iary vessels.  Why  should  private  ship- 
builders do  this  work?  Why  should  not 
the  Government  do  the  work  itself?  The 
question,  as  Mr.  Daniels  saw  it,  jumping 
fresh  from  the  stump  into  the  Secretary's 
chair,  was  exceedingly  simple.  He  saw 
that  the  Government  owned  seven  or 
eight  "first  class"  navy  yards.  Only  one 
— that  at  New  York — had  the  equipment 
for  building  a  capital  ship.  How  simple! 
Just  spend  a  few  million  dollars  on  the  rest; 
Uncle  Sam  would  then  have  at  least  half  a 
dozen  fine  shipbuilding  yards,  and  could  do 
all  his  own  work.  A  splendid  experiment 
in  Government  ownership,  the  very  thing 
Mr.  Bryan  and  his  party  had  been  preach- 
ing for  years!  However,  had  Mr.  Daniels 
investigated  a  little  further,  he  would  have 
had  additional  light.  These  so-called  navy 
yards,  he  would  have  discovered,  were  a 
standing  reproach  to  American  political 
institutions.  They  are  monuments  to  that 
kind  of  political  graft  which  has  become 
familiarly  known  as  "j)ork."  Their  chief 
purpose  is  to  serve  as  a  medium  for  dis- 
tributing federal  money  in  Congressional 
and  Senatorial  districts.  Far  from  im- 
proving our  naval  efficiency,  these  yards 
are  a  standing  menace  to  naval  efliciency. 
It  is  necessary  only  to  say  that  only  one — 
that  at  Puget  Sound — has  a  channel  deep 
enough  to  admit  our  first-class  ships  at  all 
times,  to  show  the  great  crime  we  are  daily 
committing  in  retaining,  tKe^xv.  T^^  ^xsr- 
lightened  admxtiVs  o\  \Vv^\\w^  \iW^x«Mv>i 
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times  attempted  to  persuade  Congress  to 
close  the  navy  yards  and  build  two  or  three 
real  naval  bases,  but  unsuccessfully.  The 
question  was  acute  when  Mr.  Daniels  came 
in.  Mr.  Secretary  Meyer  had  raised  the 
issue  .in  his  reports  and  had  closed  two  of 
the  most  worthless  naval  stations,  those  at 
New  Orleans  and  Pensacola.  When  Mr. 
Daniels  entered  office,  he  found  awaiting 
him  a  recently  completed  report  of  the 
Joint  Army  and  Naval  Board — sl  body 
which  comprises  the  greatest  strategists  in 
both  services — which  exhaustively  treated 
the  navy  yard  situation,  recommended 
that  nearly  all  the  existing  stations  be 
dosed,  and  that  five  great  naval  bases, 
three  on  the  Atlantic  and  two  on  the 
Pacific,  be  established.  Instead  of  adopt- 
ing this  expert  advice,  Mr.  Daniels  called 
upon  Congress  to  si)end  more  millions  on 
these  useless  stations  and  make  each  one  a 
shipbuilding  yard. 

DELAY  IN   BUILDING  AUTHORIZED  SHIPS 

This  navy  yard  outrage  is  a  long-stand- 
ing one;  1  do  not  purpose  to  go  into  all  the 
malodorous*  details  again.  Mr.  Daniels 
has  simply  made  it  worse  than  before.  He 
has  Bryanized  this  department  of  naval 
affairs  as  all  the  others.  Let  us  consider 
how  his  fondness  for  these  outworn  naval 
stations  has  affected  our  naval  efficiency  at 
this  critical  period.  For  the  last  two  years 
navy  men,  the  public,  and  the  newspapers 
have  been  crying  for  more  ships.  We  must 
have  ships;  the  earlier  we  can  get  them  the 
better.  Congress,  in  the  early  part  of  191 5 
— ^a  year  and  a  half  ago — authorized  the 
construction  of  two  sui)erdreadnaughts. 
These  vessels,  according  to  the  plans,  will 
be  about  the  most  powerful  warships  afloat. 
Added  to  the  Navy  now,  or  a  year  from 
now,  they  would  enormously  increase  its 
fighting  strength.  But  Mr.  Daniels  has 
not  yet  begun  building  them;  only  within  a 
few  weeks  has  he  awarded  the  contracts. 
Had  these  ships  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  private  builder  and  made  an  emergency 
order — and  the  country's  critical  condition 
would  have  justified  such  action — both 
ships  would  now  have  been  launched  and 
oould  have  been  commissioned  next  spring. 
Bui  Mr.  DajiJek,  although  facing  a  Euro- 
pom    wMr,    has    done    nothmg.    Why? 


Simply  because  he  was  determined  to  buU 
these  vessels  in  Government  yards.  Tk 
welfare  of  the  Nation  could  wait  on  one  rf 
his  experiments  in  Government  ownershipL 
One  of  these  ships  is  to  be  built  at  the  Nev 
York  navy  yard.  But  the  slip  at  thtf 
station  is  already  occupied  by  the  Nm 
Mexico.  Not  until  that  vessel  is  launched 
can  the  keel  of  this  new  dreadnaugM, 
authorized  more  than  a  year  ago,  be  laid. 
The  construction  will  be  much  slower  thu 
if  built  by  private  contract;  and  the  cost,  if 
it  follows  other  precedents,  will  be  cott- 
siderably  higher  than  that  of  a  privately 
constructed  vessel. 

THE   FOLLY  OF   BAITLESHIP  NO.  44 

Mr.  Daniels  has  decided  to  build  the 
other  191 5  dreadnaught  at  the  Mare  Island 
navy  yard  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  Thb 
yard  has  never  built  a  dreadnaught  and  has 
no  facilities  for  building  one.  Practically 
all  the  materials  must  be  freighted  from  the 
East  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  naturally  gready 
increasing  the  cost.  But  New  Yoii(  haa 
its  "  pap"  in  dreadnaught  No.  43;  it  is  only 
fair,  according  to  the  Daniek  philosophy, 
that  California  should  have  its  ''slice"  in 
dreadnaught  No.  44. 

But  Secretary  Daniels's  new  dread- 
naught will  be  the  first  that  has  ever  been 
in  the  Mare  Island  navy  yard,  for  the  large 
ships  cannot  negotiate  this  channel  even  at 
high  tide.  We  all  remember  how  Robinsoa 
Crusoe  built  a  boat  and  then  disoovered 
that  he  couldn't  get  it  to  deep  water. 
Battleship  No.  44  will  present  a  simflar 
problem  to  Mr.  Daniels.  With  its  heavy 
weights,  said  Admiral  Badger  before  the 
House  Committee,  it  will  not  be  able  to 
leave  the  navy  yard.  Either  the  Depart- 
ment will  have  to  take  it  elsewhere  to  in- 
stall its  armament  and  other  fittings  or  we 
shall  have  to  spend  a  large  sum  dredging  a 
new  and  deep  channel  to  it.  This  latter 
recourse  will  be  only  temporary,  as  the 
Mare  Island  channel  silts  up  again  almost 
as  soon  as  it  is  dredged.  These  two  vcs» 
sels,  which  the  Navy  sorely  needs,  wiD 
probably  not  be  finished  until  1919;  givco 
to  private  contractors,  with  ciders  to 
rush  construction,  they  oouU  have  been 
made  ready  max  year. 

TVMsathiNttstheqiiestioaQrannoPiiUte. 
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THE   CASE  OF  JOSEPHUS    DANIELS 


roposed  Government  factory  to  make 
Daniels  evidently  plans  as  his  lasting 
ment.  The  proposition,  extremely 
Ue  on  the  surface,  is  precisely  the 
>  impress  a  superficial  mind.  Indeed, 
/  had  Mr.  Daniels  reached  Washing- 
sfore  he  began  to  preach  the  doctrine 
ideral  armor  plant.  But  this  project 
not  new.  Several  secretaries  pre- 
l  Mr.  Daniels  have  suspected  that  the 
'  manufacturers  were  robbing  Uncle 
They  had  hit  upon  his  own  solution 
*  problem:  a  federal  armor  factory. 
,  however,  had  carried  the  proposi- 
hrough.  Mr.  Daniels  assumes  that 
ration  influence  smothered  them; 
biy  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  the 
:e  complexity  of  the  problem  may 
furnished  the  real  difficulties.  Mr. 
Is  sees  things  in  their  simplest  out- 
thus  the  remedy  for  excessive  charges 
mor-plate  took  the  form  of  a  Govem- 
factory.  But  Government  manu- 
«  of  war  munitions  is  not  so  simple  as 
t  appears.  European  governments 
It  times  discussed  government  armor 
ies,  but  all  have  abandoned  the  idea. 

THE   ARMOR-PLATE   QUESTION 

&  fact  remains  that  the  United  States, 
tt  the  trust,  buys  its  armor  at  a 
price  than  any  other  nation,  and  that 
K  country  that  does  maintain  a  gov- 
nt  plant,  Japan,  pays  higher  prices 
mor  than  we  do.  But  I  do  not  pro- 
x>  discuss  the  question  here,  for  it  is 
itricate.  Whether  we  should  adopt 
articular  form  of  government  owner- 
Itimately,  one  point  is  clear:  we  have 
le  to  waste  over  it  now.  Our  pressing 
is  not  for  an  armor  factory,  but  for 
'.  After  the  Secretary  has  equipped 
ivy  with  men,  ships,  and  ammunition, 
me  may  come  when  he  can  turn  his 
ion  to  Government  munition  fac- 
Then  the  question  can  be  dis- 
I  on  its  merits. 

lere  is  nothing  the  matter  with  our 
"  saj^  Mr  Daniels— J  quote  from  his 
I  befoi^  the  Navy  League,  June  8, 
'""there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
scipline;  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
ur  splendid  personnel;  there  is  a  great 
the  matter  with  the  public  view- 
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point."  That  sentence  gives  a  picture  of 
Mr.  Daniels's  deficiencies.  The  trouble  is 
not  with  him  or  with  the  Navy — the 
trouble  is  with  us.  Unfortunately  public 
attention  has  focussed  largely  upon  one  of 
Mr.  Daniels's  official  acts — the  abolition 
of  the  wine  mess  on  shipboard.  The  pub- 
lic knows  Mr.  Daniels  chiefly  as  the  "pro- 
hibition crank"  who  has  abolished  rum. 

THE    WINE    MESS    QUESTION 

My  own  conviction  is  that  this  abol- 
ition is  Mr.  Daniels's  one  important  con- 
tribution to  naval  efficiency.  His  man- 
ner of  issuing  his  order  was  offensive,  in 
that  it  conveyed  the  false  impression  that 
drunkenness  was  a  common  vice  among 
naval  officers;  no  one,  however,  who  has 
studied  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human 
system,  and  especially  upon  the  faculties 
of  f)erception,  attention,  steadiness,  en- 
durance, clearness  of  vision,  and  mental 
and  muscular  coordination  can  well  believe 
that  alcohol,  even  in  moderate  amounts,  is 
a  desirable  element  in  the  making  of  a 
naval  officer.  The  mechanism  of  a  battle- 
ship is  as  delicate  and  as  easily  dislocated 
as  that  of  a  watch;  certainly  when  rail- 
roads, in  the  interest  of  saving  human  life, 
forbid  their  engineers  from  drinking,  either 
off  or  on  duty,  and  when  large  employers, 
purely  as  a  matter  of  efficiency,  are  every- 
where eliminating  men  with  alcoholic  in- 
clinations, the  American  people  are  justi- 
fied in  removing  this  standing  menace  from 
the  officer's  locker.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
morality  or  of  religion;  it  is  purely  a 
question  of  efficiency.  Anything  that 
makes  the  Navy  a  better  fighting  force  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction;  since  the  wine 
mess  order  does  increase  fighting  strength, 
or  at  least  has  that  tendency,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing.  Very  likely  Mr.  Daniels's 
motive  in  this  instance  was  simply  fanati- 
cism— merely  an  extension  of  the  North 
Carolina  prohibition  campaign  into  the 
Navy;  the  scientific  laboratory,  however, 
indorses  Mr.  Daniels  in  this  particular 
reform  that  he  has  brought  about. 

But  Mr.  Daniels  has  not  worked  toward 
efficiency   in   his  other  spectacular  per- 
formances.   His  attitude  from  the  first,  as 
quoted  above,  is  that  "there  is  Kvotfev»% 
the   matter  yAt\v  tVvt  Ww^^     K  t«mw 
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suffering  from  such  a  delusion  can  do 
nothing  for  our  sea  defenses.  The  time  has 
arrived  in  American  history  when  we  must 
abandon  our  make-believe  Navy,  and 
organize  it  on  modem  lines.  We  must 
have  a  powerful  force  in  both  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific,  strong  enough  to  meet  any 
enemies  than  can  possibly  be  foreseen,  and 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  readiness  for 
eventualities.  When  this  idea  is  put  up  to 
Mr.  Daniels  he  replies  that,  "ship  for  ship 
and  man  for  man,"  we  have  the  finest  Navy 
in  the  world.  We  say  that  the  Atlantic 
fleet — our  only  organization  that  makes 
any  pretense  at  efficiency — is  short  5,000 
men,  and  that  valuable  fighting  units  are 
gping  to  ruin  at  the  docks  because  they 
have  no  men  to  man  them.  In  reply  we 
g^t  a  spread-eagle  speech  about  the 
wonderful  showing  our  Navy  made  in  the 
Spanish  War — though  everybody  knows 
that,  at  the  Battle  of  Santiago,  we  fired 
about  6,000  projectiles  and  scored  123  hits! 
We  accuse  Mr.  Daniels  of  recommending 
inadequate  building  programmes — of  a 
lack  of  interest  in  dreadnaughts,  battle 
cruisers,  and  submarines.  His  answer  is 
that  the  Wilson  Administration  has  voted 
more  new  ships  than  did  Mr.  Taft's.  We 
say  that  Mr.  Daniels  has  neglected  target 
practice;  his  answer  is  that  Mr.  Meyer 
neglected  target  practice  also.  We  be- 
come angry  over  the  crippled  condition  of 
our  submarines;  in  reply  Mr.  Daniels  gives 
out  a  statement  describing  a  remarkable 
cruise  made  by  the  submarine  fleet  from 
New  Orleans  to  New  York,  omitting  the 
fact  that  two  of  the  submarines  he  mentions 
were  towed  and  that  four  did  not  make 
the  voyage  fromNewOrleans  but  joined  the 
fleet  at  Annapolis.  We  make  the  general 
charge  that  the  Navy,  as  a  fighting  force, 
is  entirely  inadequate;  he  replies  that  the 
Republicans  are  to  blame.  We  say  that 
discipline  has  deteriorated,  that  officers  and 
men  are  in  almost  oi)en  rebellion  against 
the  Washington  authorities;  Mr.  Daniels's 
answer  is  that  the  Navy  has  become  a 
"great  university''  and,  for  the  first  time, 


"democratic"  And  so  on.  His  attitude 
is  negative,  exculpatory,  instead  of  aggrey 
sive,  "forward  looking."  From  whatever 
angle  we  regard  the  Secretary,  we  come 
back  to  the  familiar  fact,  as  manifest  now 
as  on  the  day  when  he  took  diice,  that  he 
has  little  interest  in  the  Navy  as  a  nivy, 
that  he  regards  it  rather  as  an  opportuni^ 
for  the  exploitation  of  Daniels  and  the 
tenets  of  the  Bryan  stripe  of  democracy. 
His  official  career  is  an  example  of  the 
danger  of  treating  great  public  mattos 
sentimentally  and  demagogically. 

In  1904,  the  British  Navy  presented 
certain  resemblances  to  the  Amcfiaa 
fleet  of  the  present  time.  For  a  gencta- 
tion,  although  the  British  people  never 
susi)ected  the  fact,  inefficiency  had  fukd 
in  neariy  every  branch  of  the  service. 
Just  as  President  Taft  entertained  us  with 
absurd  speeches  about  our  naval  eflSdency, 
so  English  politicians  had  fed  the  people 
with  splendid  stories  about  the  mistress 
of  the  seas.  The  navy  was  ornamental,  i 
comfortable  nesting-place  for  second  sons 
and  social  favorites;  its  fighting  strength, 
however,  was  a  ccxisideration  that  was 
little  regarded. 

Then,  in  1904,  a  great  naval  genius. 
Sir  John  Fisher,  became  First  Sea  Loid. 
Admiral  Fisher  had  only  one  inteitst  hi 
the  British  Navy — ^and  that  was  as  a  navy 
that  was  constantly  prepared  for  war. 
With  a  few  sledge-hammer  bkiws  be  de- 
stroyed its  antiquated  organization,  seat 
about  140  useless  vessels  to  the  scrap  heap^ 
made  the  North  Sea  the  main  headquaiteis 
of  the  fighting  ships  instead  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  instituted  two  new  types 
of  war  vessels,  the  dreadnaught  and  the 
battle  cruiser.  He  thus  modernized  not 
only  the  British  Navy,  but  every  other 
navy.  England  is  now  reaping  the  fniits 
of  Lx^rd  Fisher's  labors.  The  historian 
will  point  to  his  reforms  of  1904  as  the 
forces  that  really  saved  the  British  Empire. 
The  United  States  should  profit  from  this  i 
experience.  Our  Navy  needs,  at  its  heid 
the  inspiration  of  a  Fisher. 
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THE    WESTERN    FRONT 

SPRING  in  the  western  theatre  of  war  again,  as 
was  the  case  last  year,  found  the  initiative 
in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  They  desired,  first,  to 
capture  the  French  position  of  Verdun,  which  con- 
trob  the  line  of  the  Meuse  River.  The  French, 
however,  resolutely  refused  to  be  driven  back  and,  in 


the  first  weeks  after  the  launching  of  the  great  German 
attack  at  Verdun,  managed  to  make  good  their 
ground.  To  the  hammenn^  of  the  most  powerful 
heavy  artillery  ever  brought  mto  action^  a«ull.^^\- 
sistent  assauXu  cA  \Yit  m^^c\i\T«A^^lJtC»txt^axw\T^"w^x^ 
the  FitncYi  ^tVi  «\>Ml\  vw«ax««*  o^vw^^^"^  ^ 
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incomparable  foot  soldiers  and  the  barrier  fire  of  their 
field  ^uns.  The  Germans  swung  their  attacks  from 
one  side  of  the  Meuse  River  to  the  other,  'north  of 
Verdun,  in  an  effort  to  obtain  the  main  line  of  the 
heights  from  Vaux,  east  of  the  Meuse,  to  Avocourt, 
west  of  the  Meuse,  on  which  the  French  defense 
centres.  Along  this  line  since  the  21st  of  February 
the  most  desperate  battle  of  the  war  and  of  all  wars 
was  fought.  The  Germans  reached  the  edge  of  the 
main  French  position  but  there  they  were  held  until 
the  end  of  May.  The  French  tried  a  general  counter- 
offensive  in  the  first  part  of  May  but  were  thrown 
back.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  French 
were  called  upon  to  defend  Verdun  to  the  utmost, 
they  withdrew  troops  from  the  vicinity  of  Arras  and 
the  British  front,  whereupon  the  British  took  over 
these  positions,  thereby  extending  their  own  lines  by 
a  total  of  twenty  miles.  Some  demonstrations  made 
by  the  British  were  immediately  checked  in  vigorous 
counter-attacks  by  the  Germans  along  the  whole  area 
from  Ypres  to  Albert.  No  gain  of  any  consequence 
for  cither  side  resulted  from  any  of  these  attacks. 
During  April  and  the  first  part  of  May,  in  addition  to 
the  great  masses  of  German  troops  held  in  the  Verdun 
theatre,  German  infantry  and  artillery  began  to  ap- 
pear in  Belgium  en  route  for  the  British  front.  By  the 
middle  of  May  these  were  all  in  position  and  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Germans  against  the  British  front  began 
to  take  on  a  serious  aspect.  We  then  found  the  Ger- 
mans attacking  at  both  ends  of  ineir  strategic  front  in 
this  theatre.  On  previous  occasions  the  Germans  have 
carried  out  this  same  manoeuvre  with  a  view  to  an 
eventual  direct  attack  against  the  centre  of  the  hostile 
position.  In  this  latest  case,  they  have  found  Verdun 
a  tremendously  hard  nut  to  crack  and,  as  is  always  the 
case  with  a  thoroughly  efficient  military  organization, 
a  second  phase  of  the  operations  has  been  put  into 
effect.  This  aims  to  make  the  British  in  the  west  and 
the  French  in  the  east  concentrate  on  the  extreme 
ends  of  their  lines,  thereby  weakening  the  centre  in  the 
area  from  Compiegne  to  Rhcims.  Should  the  Ger- 
mans succeed  in  forcing  their  opponents  into  this 
manoeuvre  they  will  attack  the  strategic  centre  on 
either  side  of  Soissons  with  a  view  to  splitting  the 
British  and  French  forces  apart  fro  n  each  other.  The 
French  appreciate  the  significance  of  this  move  just  as 
well  as  their  adversaries,  but  to  meet  it  they  were  in  a 
predicament.  They  long  ago  estimated  that  this 
spring  would  find  nearly  all  their  available  reserves 
placed  on  the  lines,  but  at  the  same  time  they  ex- 
pected, or  rather  hoped,  that  the  British  would  be 
keeping  their  own  units  well  filled  with  men.  In 
England,  however,  due  to  various  exigencies  and  to 
the  delay  in  receiving  small  arms  contracted  for  from 
American  manufacturers,  the  recruiting  was  not  only 
cut  down  but  it  was  also  necessary  to  keep  large 
bodies  of  troops  at  home  which  could  not  be  sent 
abroad.  I  he  result  was  that  during  April  and  May, 
the  British  troops  on  the  continent  have  lost  in  total 
effective  strength.  Consequently,  with  the  French 
pressed  for  men,  with  the  British  temporarily  unable 
toauj;mcnt  their  forces,  and  with  the  German  troops 
Well  equipped  and  well  versed  in  a  war  of  manoeuvre, 
the  German  Staff  tried  hard  to  force  the  French  out 
of  their  trenches  and  to  bring  on  a  great  battle  in 
the  open.  The  experience  of  two  months  proved 
this  to  be  a  most  diflicuit  object  to  attain. 

THE   TURK    IN    ASIA 

THE  impetuous  rush  of  the  Grand  Duke  west  of 
-  Erzerum  soon  came  to  a  stop  because  of  the 
^rm/  ditFiculty  of  keeping  up  supplies.  Trebizond, 
r^c  imponani  Turkish  port  on  the  BJack  Sea,  was 


occupied  by  the  Russians,  an  event  which  was  sure  to 
follow  the  Russian  occupation  of  Erzerum.  The  high 
road  between  the  two  aties  thus  opened  was  menaced 
along  a  ereat  part  of  its  length  by  Turkish  mounted 
forces.  In  the  north  the  Turks,  with  prodigious  effort, 
sent  forward  troops  and  supplies  via  Angora  and  Sivas 
to  the  vicinity  of  Erzingan.  In  this  area  military 
operations  took  place  during  the  first  part  of  May 
which  checked  the  Russians  and  drove  them  back  to- 
ward Erzerum.  The  Turkish  counter-offensive  was 
effective  to  the  northeast  of  Erzingan  as  far  as  the 
Chorok  River,  which  flows  along  the  southern  slope  o( 
the  Pontine  Mountains  rimming  the  Black  Sea.  In 
this  northern  area  of  the  Russo-Turkish  campaign,  the 
Turks,  at  the  first  of  June,  were  barely  holding  their 
own.  In  Mesopotamia,  while  the  Turkish  forces 
were  accomplishing  the  capture  of  General  Town- 
shend's  British  force  at  Kut-el-Amara,  the  Russians 
busied  themselves  in  transporting  troops  and  supplies 
from  Tabriz  to  the  Lake  Urumiah,  district  and  to  Van 
and  Bitlis,  with  a  view  to  a  move  against  the  Bagdad 
Railway  near  Mosul.  This  objective,  if  successful, 
would  entirely  isolate  any  Turkish  forces  that  might 
be  operating  in  Mesopotamia.  The  Russians,  ad- 
vancing against  the  Bagdad  Railway,  had  reached  the 
mountains  about  70  miles  northeast  of  Mosul  during 
the  first  part  of  May.  Against  them  the  Ottoman 
army  held  the  passes  and  maintained  heavy  reserves 
ready  to  strike  the  invaders  should  they  succeed  in 
forcing  their  way  through.  In  this  local  theatre  the 
test  of  battle  is  necessary  to  determine  what  the 
strategic  result  will  be.  West  of  Kermanshah,  on  the 
road  to  Bagdad,  the  Russians  were  also  advancing; 
this  column  supplied  by  way  of  the  southern  ports  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Here,  also,  the  Slavs  had  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  mountain  line  east  of  Bagdad,  but 
again  the  Turks  concentrated  in  force  ami  calmly 
awaited  their  approach.  The  Russian  columns  weft 
widely  separated  into  four  distinct  elements,  no  one  of 
which  was  able  to  support  another.  The  Turks  were 
separated  into  two  principal  groups;  namely,  the 
group  west  of  Erzerum  and  the  group  around  Mosul 
and  the  Tigris  River.  The  former  had  no  railroads 
close  to  it,  but  its  lines  of  communication  reached  di- 
rectly behind  it;  the  latter  was  connected  and  united 
by  the  Bagdad  Railway  along  its  entire  strate^c  front. 
The  German  general,  Liman  von  Sanders,  m  April, 
took  command  of  the  Turkish  army  in  this  theatre. 
The  advance  of  the  Russian  armies  under  the  Grand 
Duke  into  Asiatic  Turkey  was  as  impetuous  as  was 
his  advance  into  the  Carpathians  a  year  ago.  His 
troops  were  being  scattered  in  a  dangerous  manner. 
If  they  cross  the  mountains  toward  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way in  widely  separated  columns,  th^  Turks  will  have 
an  excellent  chance  to  pounce  on  one  of  them  with 
concentrated  forces  very  much  as  the  Ausirians  a  year 
ago  fell  upon  the  Russians  in  the  Carpathians.  That 
the  Ottoman  army,  under  the  same  strong  leadershif^ 
will  quickly  avail  themselves  of  such  an  opportunity 
seems  probable.  The  British,  since  their  defeat  and 
the  capture  of  their  force  at  Kut-el-Amara,  have  been 
content  to  remain  on  the  defensive  in  the  lower 
Tigris.  To  the  end  of  .May  they  had  given  no  sign  of 
resuming  the  offensive.  To  do  so  with  any  hope  of 
success  will  require  greatly  augmented  forces. 

Against  the  Suez  Cinal  the  Turks  stilt  kept  upthdr 
threat,  and  their  railroad  building  and  general  prepara- 
tions went  steadily  on  in  that  theatre.  There  were 
frequent  small  combats  between  outljdng  detach- 
ments of  Turks  and  British,  but  nothing  of  importance 
occurred  during  the  spring  months.  The  revolt  of  the 
tribesmen  in  western  Egypt  continued  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  desultory  fighting  took  place  in 
that  atea. 
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ITALY  ON  THE   DEFENSIVE 


SINCE  her  entrance  into  the  war  in  May,  1915, 
Italy  has  attempted  to  assume  the  offensive 
and  mamtain  it  on  all  parts  of  her  frontier.  The  most 
decisive  part  of  the  Austro-ltalian  line  is  the  Tyrolean 
salient,  which  projects  into  Italy  like  a  ^reat  stone- 
walled bastion.  Through  the  middle  of  it  leads  the 
valley  of  the  Adige  River,  which  furnishes  easy  access 
to  the  fertile  vallev  of  the  Po  and  the  northern  prov- 
inces of  Italy.  When  the  Italians  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  found  that  no  advance  could  be  made  in  this 
place  they  prepared  this  sector  of  their  front  for  de- 
fense and  shifted  their  main  offense  to  the  eastern 
frontier  against  the  line  of  the  Isonzo  River.  Great 
attacks  were  made  in  the  area  near  Gorizia  in  an  at- 
tempt to  take  the  Istrian  Peninsula  with  the  im- 
portant city  of  Triest.  While  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object  would  have  given  Italy  little  strategic 
advantage,  it  would  have  given  heart  to  the  Italian 
people  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  was,  more- 
over, the  only  place  where  the  Italians  could  hope  for 
any  measure  of  apparently  rapid  success.  But  here 
again  they  were  eventually  thrown  back  with  very 
heavy  losses.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  the 
Italians  jumped  across  the  political  frontier  in  practi- 
cally all  places,  they  were  securely  held  at  all  points  as 
soon  as  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Austnan  main 
lines  of  defense.  Since  the  beginning  thb  battle  front 
has  changed  less  than  any  other,  even  the  French.  In 
the  lint  part  of  May,  1916^  the  Austrians,  who  had 
moved  srmag  forces  Into  the  Tyrol,  began  a  de- 
Uamtaedrntuck  Mgaimt  the  IuHmm  m  the  touthem 


apex  of  that  salient,  while  force  wa|  exerted  all  aloBg 
the  frontier  to  hold  the  Italians  to  other  pqsitkms. 
Considerable  headway  was  made  at  once  against  the 
Italian  outlying  positions  and,  by  the  middle  of  May, 
the  general  movement  began  to  take  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  main  attack.  The  greatest  power  was  de- 
veloped in  the  southern  Tyrol.  Thb  is  the  critical 
point  for  the  Italians  because,  if  an  Austrian  offensive 
move  is  once  successful  in  taking  Verona  and  ex- 
tending across  to  the  Adriatic,  all  the  Italian  amnr 
deployed  along  the  eastern  frontier  woukl  be  cut  off. 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  great  German  offensive 
against  France,  theAustrian  move,  if  successful,  woukl 
be  designed  to  capture  Milan,  the  great  centre  of  com- 
munications for  northern  Italy,  and  Turin,  the  con- 
centration point  for  an  attack  against  France's 
Italian  frontier.  This  latter  line  is  almost  as  difficult 
to  surmount  as  any  other  along  the  Alps  Mountains, 
but  a  determined  attack  against  it  and  in  the  direction 
of  Nice  would  make  the  French  detach  strong  foroes 
from  their  northern  army  for  its  protection.  SbooU 
Austria  be  successful  in  an  offensive  campnign  against 
Italy,  her  troops  would  then  be  used  against  Fnnce's 
back  door  in  the  same  way  that  the  treaty  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  intended  that  the  troops  of  Italy 
shouki  be  used  in  case  of  war  with  France.  For  tlie 
first  time  since  the  war  began  Italy,  during  the  montli 
of  May,  was  forced  to  assume  the  defensive  wh3e  the 
Austrians  were  searching  out  lulian  lines  with  heavy 
attacks,  particularly  sooth  of  Roveiedo^  in  an  attempt 
to  find  a  ^ca  neak  enouglh  to  break  thnwgh. 
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THE    EASTERN    FRONT 


ONE  year  zfo,  on  May  ist,  the  Teutonic  cam- 
paign against  Russia  was  ushered  in  and,  by 
the  middle  of  the  month,  was  well  under  way.  Dur- 
ing the  present  year,  up  to  June,  the  eastern 
front  has  been  one  of  the  quietest  places  in  all  the 
areas  of  war.  The  opposing  lines  stand  virtually 
where  they  did  at  the  end  of  last  summer's  campaign. 
For  brief  periods  in  the  spring  the  Russians  took  the 
offensive  both  north  and  south  of  the  Pripet  Swamps. 
In  the  south  they  tested  the  strength  of  the  allied 
German- Austrian  wall  all  the  way  from  the  Rumanian 
frontier  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Pripet  area  or  in 
the  old  fortress  triangle  of  Rovno,  Dubno,  and  Lutzk. 
In  the  north  they  attacked  along  the  Dvina  River  at 
Friedrichstadt  and  Dvinsk.  In  the  south  IvanofT,  the 
most  energetic  of  the  Russian  generals,  held  command, 
while  in  the  north  General  Kuropatkin,  General-in- 
Chief  of  the  Russian  armies  in  the  Japanese  war, 
again  took  his  place  under  the  imperial  eagles.  Every- 
where in  that  theatre  the  Russians,  unable  to  advance, 
have  been  held  at  arm's  length  by  their  adversaries. 
For  several  months  the  Russians  have  expected 
that  thcv  would  be  the  tar;^t  for  a  tremendous 
Aostfo-Ciemuui  campaign  dunng  the  summer.    Just 


where  this  new  offensive  would  strike  they  were  at  a 
loss  to  know,  but  prepared  for  it  no  matter  from  what 
direction  it  might  be  launched.  This  was  one  of  the 
strategic  reasons  for  their  heavy  attacks  against  the 
allied  lines,  as  they  particularly  desired  to  find  out 
where  their  enemies  were  massing  troops.  Weak  as 
they  are  in  the  air,  the  Russians  had  to  adopt  this  ex- 
pedient, aided  by  spies,  in  order  to  find  out  their 
enemy's  strength.  The  Russians  expect  a  German 
campaign  in  the  direction  of  Petrograd.  They  have 
therefore  built  elaborate  fortifications  at  many  points 
between  the  Dvina  River  and  that  dty.  A  campaign 
in  the  direction  of  Kief  or  Odessa  south  of  the  Pripet 
Swamps  is  also  considered  a  possibility,  and  lines  have 
been  prepared  for  defense  in  that  theatre  as  well.  The 
winter  was  spent  by  the  Russians  in  recruiting 
their  much  depleted  forces,  developing  officers,  and 
obtaining  arms.  They  are  very  badly  off  for  officers; 
their  men  are  only  partially  trained.  They  have  a 
sufficient  supply  of  small  arms,  field  artillery,  and 
ammunition,  out  are  woefully  deficient  in  heavy  ar- 
tillery. They  appear  to  be  as  well  off  as  ever  to  fight 
defensively,  but  their  ability  to  susuin  a  general 
offensive  movement  for  long  u  questioQablft* 
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THE    BALKANS 


WITH  the  beginning  of  the  heavy  fighting 
around  Verdun,  the  Balkan  theatre  of  oper- 
ations passed  from  the  public  ^ze.  The  campaign 
for  the  opening  of  the  road  to  1  urkey  had  long  since 
been  finished,  and  in  order  for  this  theatre  to  become 
important  again  an  entirely  new  campaign  will  have 
to  be  undertaken,  this  time,  however,  by  the  Entente 
Allies,  who  are  content  for  the  time  being  to  dig  them- 
selves in  at  Saloniki  and  make  their  position  so  strong 
as  to  defy  attack.  On  their  side  the  Central  Powers 
have  been  reluctant  to  attack  because,  so  long  as  their 
enemies  remain  at  Saloniki  the  French  and  Bntish 
troops  kept  there  can  be  used  at  no  other  place,  and  if 
they  desire  to  take  the  offensive  more  than  $00,000 
men  in  their  expeditionary  force  will  be  necessary. 
On  the  first  of  June,  the  Entente  forces  at  Saloniki  were 
not  actively  enipged.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the 
French  and  Bntish  held  it  kept  nearUr  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Bulgars  confronting  them.  The  Bulgan  have 
cipcnded  comparatively  little  military  effort,  and,  as 
their  territory  forms  the  principal  avenue  of  commerce 
between  Austria,  Germany,  and  Turkey,  they  have 
ntpedM  rich  reward.  The  Mie  to  the  Central  Powera 
of  their  grtMt  wsrehouMed  §upplie$  of  grain  and  food- 


stuffs has  brought  and  is  bringing  b  a  golden  lutfvcst 
The  Balkan  railroads  are  now  completely  reptiied. 
Through  Serbia  they  are  operating  to  all  parts  of  the 
lines,  while  in  Bulgaria  itself  they  have  been  extended. 
and  ample  terminal  facilities,  especially  at  the  Daao- 
bian  ports,  have  been  provided.  Since  the  occupation 
of  Montenegro  and  the  northern  part  of  Albania  by 
the  Austrians,  there  has  been  little  activity  in  that 
theatre.  In  May,  the  Italians,  with  a  strong  fom, 
still  occupied  the  port  of  Avkma  and  a  Httie  of  te 
country  around  it,  while  the  Bulcan  held  tke 
western  districts  and  the  Greeks  locrikcd  covclouriy 
across  at  the  southern  tip.  IMo  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Central  Allies  to  try  to  ^t  luly  out  of 
Avlona  had  shown  itself  for  the  shrewd  political 
reason,  among  others  more  military,  that  Italy  in 
Albania  continues  to  be  an  apple  of  discoid  in  tht 
ranks  of  the  Entente  Allies,  a  very  small  applet  to  ba 
sure,  but  one  that  might  grow.  Graecc;  cam^t  b^ 
tween  the  Teutonic  devil  and  the  deep  htm  ^geaa 
Sea,  had  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  ptoporition  be> 
cause,  no  matter  which  side  she  joined,  her  late  woold 
be  similar  to  that  of  Belgtum— she  would  famish  an 
eiccSknl  baUVjevomnd  for  the  oonhatanta. 


THE  AMERICAN  ILLITERATE 

SIGNIFICANT    INCREASE    OF   ILLITERACY    AMONG    THE   WHITE    IMMIGRANTS 
OF  THE   NORTH   AND   WEST,   AND    ITS   DECREASE   AMONG    EVERY 
OTHER   CLASS   OF    PEOPLE    IN   THE   COUNTRY 

BY 

WINTHROP  TALBOT 


.LITERATES  are  increasing  in 
numbers  in  New  England  and  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  the  Far  West.  Illiterates  are 
ecreasing  in  numbers  in  the  Southern 
».  The  increase  in  illiterates  is  al- 
ter a  product  of  white  immigration. 
>outh  is  meeting  its  problem  of  the 
ite  Negro:  the  North  and  the  West 
lot  meeting  their  problem  of  the 
Ite  white  man. 

I  true  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
ing  everywhere — except  in  Connecti- 
Init  chiefly  because  population  is 
sing  rapidly.  But  percentages  do 
ell  the  story.  Illiterates  are  not 
z  numerals  applied  to  Latin  deriva- 
they  are  human  beings  who  are  part 
social  organism,  voters  in  our  democ- 
jtizenswhose  welfare  affects  our  lives, 
ill-equipped  human  beings  are  being 
by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
tain  sections  of  the  country,  and  the 
Tect  of  their  coming  is  intensified  by 
let  that  they  are  being  lumped  in 
lable  groups  in  a  few  industrial  and 
g  centres  instead  of  being  spread  out 


thinly  over  the  whole  country  where  they 
could  be  more  easily  assimilated. 

To  grasp  concretely  the  fact  that  abso- 
lute figures,  not  f)ercentages,  alone  can  tell 
the  story,  imagine  that  all  the  illiterates 
in  the  United  States,  five  and  a  half  millions 
strong,  united  and  took  bloodless  possession 
of  Illinois,  evicting  every  person  now  living 
there.  The  state  would  then  be  as  popu- 
lous as  it  is  now;  the  throngs  in  State  Street, 
Chicago,  would  be  as  dense;  every  farmyard 
in  the  corn  belt  would  be  tenanted  as  be- 
fore. Now  picture  the  civilization  of  that 
state  and  that  great  city.  Railroads  would 
cease  to  run,  for  no  trainman  could  read  his 
orders,  no  dispatcher  could  write  them. 
Street  lights  would  be  darkened  while 
hapless  European  peasants  and  Negro  field 
hands  gaped  idly  at  the  meaningless  char- 
acters printed  on  the  voltmeters  of  useless 
power  houses.  The  great  daily  paj^ers  of 
Chicago  would  go  out  of  business;  com- 
merce would  stop  because  no  man  in  all  the 
state  could  write  down 'the  record  of  trans- 
actions. Public  schools  would  be  aban- 
doned shells;  the  University  of  Chicago 
would  be  deserted;  the  Field  Museum  would 


ILLITERATE  HALES  OF  VOTING  AGE. 
21  yetn  and  oyer. 
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THE  INCREASE  OF  ILLITERATE  FOREIGNERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
iring  the  ten  years  from  1900  to  1910.    During  the  same  period,  as  this  diagram  shows,  Neg^  illiter- 
id  native  white  illiterates  decreased  in  number,  as  weU  ai  "a\\  olYicn**  ^\XM^vciXt)i\s^  >^  VtL>Xft.\\i%»9k 
riglit),  who  deciiaed  from  61^}  in  1900  to  48, 104  in  1910 


I 


be  closed.  In  the  country,  the  com  beh 
would  recede  to  the  agriojUural  practice 
if  the  Russian  mir  and  of  the  bayou  squat- 
ter. Poverty,  famine,  pestilence,  and 
anarchy  wcnild  be  the  inevitable  fate  of 
that  now  rich  and  enlightened  region. 

This  picture  is,  of  course,  extreme  and 
impossible,  but  on  a  smaller  scale^  in  a  less 
but  still  serious  degree^  an  exactly  analo- 
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illiterate  Negroes  by  nearly  one  ^ 

noti^^thstanding  that  the  Negro  popubtion" 
has  increased  approximately  one  miUioci  in 
the  same  decade. 

White  immigration  explains  the  i 
in  the  number  of  illiterates.     Evcty 
class  of  illiterates  has  decreased — N« 
Chinamen,  Japanese,  poor  whit^, 
shiners,  native-born  whites  of  native  par- 


^ 


TMB     "BLACK  BliLT      OF  INCREASINC  ILLITBRACY 

In  the  shaded  states  the  number  of  illiterates  is  increasing^  especially  in  the  shaded  states  east  of  the  Mi&s* 
issippi  River,     horeign  immigration  is  the  explanation 


»gou$  situation  is  being  created  by  industrial 
greed  or  shortsightedness  in  the  factory 
dislrict;i  of  New  York,  New  Jersey »  Massa- 
chuNetts.   Khixle  Island.  Connecticut,  and 
Illinois,  in  the  mining  districts  of  Colorado, 
Pennsylvania,    Montana.    Utah,    Nevada, 
Arizona,  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico,  and 
in  the  farming  sections  of  California,  Wash- 
^^ington,    North    Dakota,    and    Nebraska. 
^Blhese  are  the  states  that  are  increasing 
^Blheir  numbers  of  illiterate  immigrant  la- 
^plyorers  on  the  plea  that  **  resources  must  be 
^^  dcvelotHnJ  "  at  any  price. 

While  these  prosperous  states  have  been 
adding  to  their  burden  of  illiteracy,  the 
Southern  states  have  every  one  reduced 
the  prt^portion  of  their  Negro  illiteracy  by 
J i  per  cent,  m  ten  %  can  (1900-K^io),  and 
^gtther  tlwy  hjtve  reduced  the  number  o( 


ents,  native-born  whites  of  foreign  parents, 
native-born  whites  of  mixed  native  and 
foreign  parentage.  Only  the  foreign-bom 
illiterates  have  increased. 

Why  do  they  come? 

"Cheap  labor*'  is  the  answer  The 
textile  mills  and  shoe  manufactories  of  New 
England  have  a  characteristic  story  to  tell 
A  generation  ago  the  native  whitea  wane 
lured  from  their  farms  to  the  factoricSv 
Some  inept  genius  figured  out  that  French 
Canadians  could  perform  the  simple  opera- 
tions on  the  highly  perfected  ttiachincs  and 
do  it  cheaper  than  the  Americans.  Soon 
the  French  Canadians  had  largely  replaced 
the  natives.  Later  a  similar  influx  erf  Ital- 
ians followed  the  French  Canadians^  and 
they  in  turn  are  being  replaced  by  Greeks. 
PoVes,  atvA  SV^lvs,    t^cVv  swarm  has  brought 
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oblem  of  congestion  of  aliens — illiter- 

gnorant  of  American  ideals  of  govem- 

,  poor — ^into  the  crowded  centres  of 

lation. 

e  same  story  is  repeated  in  the  mining 

ns  of  Wyoming,  Pennsylvania,  Col- 

>»  and  the  rest,  and  in  industrial  dis- 

centering  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
is,  therefore,  not  at  all  by  chance  that 
ig  semi-anarchistic  strikes  have  been  at 
ence  and  Lowell,  Mass.,  at  Paterson, 
,  at  Pittsburg,  and  in  the  coal  mines 
dorado.  As  centres  of  an  economic 
m  that  consciously  aims  at  production 
e  lowest  wages  that  can  be  paid,  re- 
ess  of  the  race,  color,  intelligence,  or 
I  quality  of  the  laborers,  they  are 
atural  centres  of  activity  for  agitators 
play  upon  a  legitimate  grievance  to 
;  the  laborers  to  un-American  and  law- 
lethods  of  relief.  On  the  one  hand  the 
ins  of  industry  exert  their  influence  to 
tain  immigration  laws  by  which  they 

in  the  importation  of  lawless  labor, 
»n  the  other  hand  they  appeal  for  the 
ction  of  the  law  against  the  lawless 
iS  the  laborers  they  import, 
similar  irony  exists  in  the  story  of 
)mia  and  Washington.  Land  owners 
nd  cheap  laborers  to  harvest  their 

on  the  plea  that  the  vast  acreage  of 
ed  land  must  be  "developed."    They 

that  it  must  be  "developed"  now,  by 
neans,  at  any  price.     It  is,  in  their 

as  if  the  idle  land  were  polluted  by 
disease  that  would  infect  the  country 
«rc  not  speedily  cured.  They  are  not 
nt  to  have  it  "developed"  in  small 
)y  American  citizens  as  they  migrate 
the  East.  The  result,  in  California 
umnple,  is  that  the  Japanese  have  re- 
1  the  native  white  settlers  in  whole 
tes  in  the  richest  part  of  the  state, 
hat  California  has  embroiled  the  Na- 
in  the  menace  of  a  war  with  Japan 
the  question  of  the  rights  of  Japanese 
merica.  A  similar  result  has  been 
/ed  in  Washington. 
teracy  is  a  serious  condition,  giving 
idangerous  economic,  social,  and  polit- 
^ndencies  in  American  life.    1  lliteracy 


is  an  index  of  the  quantity  of  untrained 
human  material  that  is  clogging  certain 
sections  of  the  country.  With  it  goes  lack 
of  manual  and  mental  skill,  ignorance  of 
American  ideals,  susceptibility  to  appeals 
to  superstition,  fanaticism,  and  the  violent 
emotions  that  arise  from  economic  distress. 
It  is  growing  as  immigration  grows.  What 
the  increase  in  immigration  will  be  after  the 
European  war  ends  and  Europe  faces  the 
task  of  paying  its  enormous  war  debts  out 
of  taxes  upon  the  crippled  industry  and  the 
ravaged  fields  of  that  continent,  only  a 
prophet  could  predict:  Some  basis  of  cal- 
culation may  be  got  from  these  facts:  that 
similar  miseries  have  caused  probably 
four  million  Irish  people  to  emigrate  in 
the  last  sixty-five  years,  most  of  them 
to  America;  that  since  1876  more  than 
eight  million  Italians  have  emigrated,  of 
whom  more  than  four  millions  went  to 
various  South  American  countries  and 
the  United  States;  that  in  the  nine  years 
1 905- 1 91 3  more  than  eight  and  a  half 
million  immigrants  were  admitted  to  the 
United  States. 

What  should  be  done  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion of  growing  illiteracy?  An  illiteracy 
test  is  easily  outwitted  and  in  any  event 
would  be  ineffective  in  materially  reducing 
the  immigration  of  undesirable  aliens. 
Illiteracy,  however,  is  closely  bound  up 
with  mental  defectiveness  and  with  physi- 
cal disability.  In  the  $8,000,000  unex- 
pended balance  of  immigrant  head  tax  now 
in  the  United  States  Treasury  are  funds 
available  to  amplify  greatly  the  work  of 
the  immigrant  medical  inspectors.  A 
larger  force  would  immediately  be  able  to 
reject  very  properly  thousands  more  of 
those  who  now  step  into  the  country 
despite  the  law.  If  thus  the  number  of 
physical  and  mental  defectives  among  im- 
migrants were  reduced  the  hopeless  illiter- 
ates would  in  the  main  be  debarred.  After 
admission  the  means  of  handling  the 
illiterate  lie  in  the  direction  of  compulsory 
public  day  school  classes  in  places  of  in- 
dustry to  provide  requisite  elementary 
schooling  and  teaching  of  English  and 
training  for  citizenship. 


WAR  IN  THE  WAKE  OF  COMMERCE 


THE   DANGER  OF   CERTAIN    KINDS   OF    FOREIGN   TRADE — ^THB    GERMAN 

ITS    LESSON    FOR   THE   UNITED   STATES 


EXAMPLE    AND 


GERMANY  publicly  claimed, 
and  the  world  in  large  meas- 
ure admitted  her  claim,  to 
be  the  most  efficient  manu- 
facturing and  trading  nation. 
Germany  also  claimed  that  the  present 
war  was  engineered  by  her  enemies  out  of 
envy  and  fear  of  German  commercial 
conquests.  This  claim  the  enemies  of 
Germany  deny. 

But  these  two  claims  logically  go  to- 
gether. If  Germany  could  conquer  the 
world  peacefully  by  commerce,  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  test  the  costly 
processes  of  war.  It  is  not  logical  to 
admit  that  Germany  is  irresistible  in 
trade  but  leaves  trade  and  turns  to  war. 

The  Germans  point  this  out.  They 
claim  their  trade  superiority  and  say 
that  England  engineered  the  war  because 
it  feared  commercial  rivalry  more  than 
war.  This  is  logical  enough  but  it  runs 
counter  to  the  facts,  for  it  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved  that  England  neither  en- 
gineered the  outbreak  of  war  nor  was 
prepared  for  it.  But  there  is  still  another 
set  of  facts  which  are  logical  and  which 
do  not  run  counter  to  what  we  know  of 
the  origins  of  this  struggle.  Contrary 
to  general  belief,  there  are  facts  to  prove 
that  German  efficiency  in  foreign  trade 
was  to  some  extent  an  over-stimulated, 
expensive  efficiency,  that  part  of  Ger- 
many's overseas  business  was  a  costly 
luxury;  that  Germany  could  not  conquer 
the  world  peacefully.  On  the  contrary 
her  commercial  expansion  was  getting  so 
luxurious  that  she  could  not  much  longer 
afford  to  continue  it  unless  new  sources 
of  raw  materials  were  found  and  new 
outlets  for  finished  goods  could  be  made. 
In  one  way  or  another  Germany's  fears 


for  her  commercial  future  were  more 
potent  in  precipitating  the  always-possible 
war  than  were  the  commercial  fears  of 
her  neighbors. 

These  facts  are  set  forth  and  analyzed 
by  Prof.  Maurice  Millioud,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lausanne,  Switzeriand,  in  hit 
book,  "The  Ruling  Caste  and  Fraizied 
Trade  in  Germany,"  [Houghton  MiflBin 
Company]  of  which  theartide  beginning  on 
the  next  page  and  one  that  will  appear 
next  month  form  a  part. 

In  setting  forth  a  significant  sequence 
of  facts  concerning  the  relations  of  Ger- 
many's  trade  and  the  outbreak  of  war  it  b 
not  possible  to  take  into  account  all  other 
elements.  The  facts  outlined  by  Pro- 
fessor Millioud  show  how  the  ooiKlitkxis 
of  German  trade  were  unfavorable  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  If  all  other  con* 
ditions  had  been  favorable  to  peace, 
probably  the  trade  conditioils  abne  wouM 
not  have  precipitated  war.  But  there  b 
no  question  that  the  disturbing  dement 
of  the  condition  of  German  trade  was  one 
of  the  more  potent  influences  that  made 
the  war. 

The  situation  to  which  Germany's 
"efficiency"  reduced  her  has  a  vital  inter- 
est for  the  United  States.  For  we  have 
been  counseled  to  imitate  Germany.  We 
have  had  preached  to  us  the  same  economic 
doctrines  which  Germany  practised.  In 
part  we  practise  these  doctrines  also.  We 
have  advocates  here  of  every  part  of  the 
German  programme,  good  and  evil  alikc^ 
with  little  discrimination.  Yet  German 
efficiency  did  not  lead  to  peaceful  suprem- 
acy. It  led  to  war.  The  reasons  why 
efficiency  failed  are  analyzed  by  Professor 
Millioud  in  a  way  that  offers  many  sigoif* 
icant  lessons  to  us. — ^The  Editors. 
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DIFFICULT   PROCESS  OF   GAINING   MARKETS   FOR  OVERSTIMULATED   INDUSTRY 


BY 

MAURICE  MILLIOUD 


)N  MAY  II,  1912,  Hcrr  E. 
Possehl,  one  of  the  greatest 
merchants  in  Lubeck,  de- 
livered a  lecture  in  Berlin 
on  what  would  be  the  effect 
nan  industry  and  trade  if  there 
IT.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
ere  ominous  threatenings  of  war 
irhen  the  Morocco  affair  took  place. 
Possehl  spoke  at  the  invitation 
ral  Klein,  a  well-known  disciple 
Germanism.  He  commenced  by 
that  his  address  should  not  be 
,  because,  of  necessity,  he  would 
call  attention  to  the  weak  points 
erman  State  as  well  as  the  strong, 
onvinced,"  said  he,  "that  the  war 
jigland  would  wage  with  all  her 
111  our  sea-borne  trade  would — 
t  surely  than  war  on  land  with 
-have  most  serious  results  for 
f  and  end  in  dragging  us  to  our 

he  went  on  to  speak  of  the  stop- 
woric  and  of  blockade,  of  the  more 
KX>,ooo,ooo worth  of  German  trade, 
ted  by  exports  and  imports,  of 
>rethanf  3,2  50,000,000  worth  would 
he  mercy  of  the  English  navy, 
e  of  the  scarcity  of  com  and  food- 
lich  Germany  buys  abroad  to  the 
approximately  ^250,000,000  per 
the  risk  of  stoppage  of  factories, 
of  rolling-stock,  the  six  or  eight 
persons  who  would  be  thrown 
5  State,  all  of  which  appeared  to 
have  such  an  element  of  danger 
went  on  to  suggest  the  setting  up 
iding  committee  composed  of  the 
nominent  business  men,  drawn 
t  ranks  of  the  manufacturing  and 
Jasses,  agriculturists,  and  bankers, 
e  economic  problems,"  he  cried. 
>  greatly  affect  the  destiny  of  our 
hat  surely  they  are  as  important 


as  military  considerations."  (It  is  only 
a  little  while  since  the  newspai)ers  spoke 
of  the  arrest  of  Herr  Possehl,  of  Liibeck, 
a  personal  friend  of  the  Emperor,  on  a 
charge  of  dealings  with  the  enemy.  The 
matter  has  not  again  been  referred  to. 
Was  Herr  Possehl  too  good  a  prophet, 
and  did  he  unwisely  give  a  reminder  of 
his  warning?) 

It  is  impossible  that  Herr  Possehl's 
cry  of  alarm  was  not  heard.  It  had  been 
forecast  by  panic  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
by  commercial  failures,  by  mischief  of  all 
sorts  brought  about  merely  by  the  threat- 
ened possibility  of  war. 

Would  such  a  thing  as  war  be  provoked, 
would  such  grave  perils  be  risked  with 
the  sole  object  of  stimulating  the  manu- 
factures and  trade  of  the  Empire,  when 
already  they  have  increased  to  so  unlooked- 
for  an  extent  as  to  rival  those  of  England 
and  America? 

Consider  the  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  one  with  another  and 
one  arrives  at  no  plausible  explanation. 

Highly  prosperous,  with  no  danger 
threatening,  a  people  does  not  risk  its 
all  with  the  blind  fury  which  it  is  ours  to 
witness.  No,  everything  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  war  was  a  step  of  despair. 

Was  it,  perchance,  that  all  was  not  well; 
that  desperate  trouble  threatening  the 
very  life  of  the  nation  was  foreseen;  that 
Germany  rushed  into  war  in  order  to 
forestall  it? 

What  could  the  trouble  be? 

Let  us  turn  to  history. 

In  1879,  Prince  Bismarck  initiated  a 
policy  affecting  business  matters  by  in- 
stituting a  protective  tariff.  He  so  ad- 
justed it  as  to  reconcile  the  interests  of 
the  National  Liberals  and  of  the  landlord 
conservatives.  So  he  hoped  to  oust  the 
Socialists  and  to  render  Ihfe  C:iXJc«Jc«. 
centre  patty  mox^  Xi^LcxAAfc,  ^>k\5X  -ax  ^««. 
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same  time  adding  to  the  revenue  of  the 
cinintry  large  sums  for  which  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  apply  to  Parliament. 
No  time  was  lost  in  applying  the  tariff, 
and  keen  was  the  discontent  with  it; 
yet  it  had  been  calculated  on  a  basis 
that  would  adjust  internal  trade  by 
means  of  compensation  given  to  the  great 
landlords  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the 
manufacturers  on  the  other. 

A    MINORITY   RULES   GERMANY 

From  the  fusion,  or  at  least  alliance,  of 
the  two  classes,  there  resulted  the  founda- 
tion of  the  existing  ruling  class.  From 
time  to  tinie  since  there  have  been  quarrels 
and  n^conciliations,  but  this  composite 
aristtKTacy.  part  noble-bom.  part  money- 
bred,  is  more  than  ever  the  one  which 
governs..  It  matters  little  whether  it 
commands  a  majority  in  the  country. 
At  the  last  elections,  for  instance,  it 
represented  four  and  a  half  million  votes, 
whilst  the  liberal  parties  in  all  won  202 
scats,  itpivsenting  seven  and  a  half  million 
votes*  But  Germany  is  not  a  country  in 
which  public  opinion  counts. 

It  is  not  simply  because  the  Chancellor 
and  the  Ministers  of  State  do  not  have  to 
answer  to  Parliament  that  Germany  is 
not  a  oiHintr\*  in  which  puMic  opinion 
finds  its  own  expression,  but  on  account 
of  the  view  held  itf  the  nature  of  the  State. 
nantelY.  that  it  is  not  repn^sentative  of 
the  peiH^k\  but  a  kind  itf  sx-stem  super- 
impi>Qtc\{  up^^n  and  high  ak^v  them. 

I  et  us  trAvY  the  ewJution  of  this  govem- 
in|(  cUss,  K>r  if  a  clue  to  what  has  come  to 
|va$s  is  u^  he  found,  ii  is  theiv  that  w>e  shall 

The  dcaih  vVf  William  1  in  1^^  was 
quKTkix  tWk^>i^>Nl  b>  that  of  his  unhappy 
9^¥\.  aivi  Wiilum  il  cjin>e  to  ihe  thn>ne. 
In  iSxv  j:rv^>^uni:  like  a  ^vended  hear. 
I>ttve  F:s:v.ji^:k  >fcas  nprxnwi  frvvn  vyRo?. 

vV.;\  X  :e^  wars  Nr«v>of.  he  ^bo  xfc-as 
30  Hxxi  tx^  v\>px  t%>  the  ihnxw  had.  in  the 
cvcrsc  K>t  aa  a!;er^inner  sf^ech.  ctteml 
thcDT  rtxcxT-aSe  mvyds:  "  The  state 
nKitKikiK  a  skip  mtk'vif  captan  luts  hea 
MML  «<MK  ^MCuaiJ  odkcr  Kes  smottsh^ 
^fewnMhML  >«t  die  kMfis  o«  ker  < 

H»  ske  kept  kcr  CMnr? 


True,  Count  Caprivi  carried  on  Bis- 
marck's policy,  but  in  a  manner  of  whidi 
the  man  of  iron  did  not  approve.  He  had 
introduced  laws  benefiting  labor,  but  at 
the  same  time  had  set  up  powerful  nia» 
chinery  aimed  at  Socialism.  Under  the 
new  Chancellor,  the  famous'  universal 
labor  conference  was  called.  The  labor 
movement  was  encouraged  to  spread  in 
all  directions,  whilst  the  sword  with  which 
Socialism  had  been  kept  within  bounds 
was  sheathed  again. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  commercial 
treaties  were  renewed  in  1892,  Count 
Caprivi  carried  on  Bismarck's  policy  by 
showing  himself  a  staunch  supporter  df 
the  interests  of  German  trade.  But  be 
did  not  go  about  it  in  the  same  way.  He 
gave  up  all  attempt  to  pander  to  both 
the  agrarian  and  the  industrial  parties^ 
dropped  the  policy  of  compromise  ii 
favor  of  one,  if  not  of  free  trade,  at  least 
avowedly  anti-protectionist.  "  Germany," 
he  proclaimed  in  the  Reichstag,  "b  aa 
industrial  country." 

THE  AMBmON  OF  THE    KAISER 

The  agrarian  party,  in  other  noids  the 
nobles,  and  in  particular  the  PrassiM 
nobility,  resented  this  deeply.  Ob  several 
occasions  the  Emperor  found  it 
to  remind  them  of  their  duty  to  the  1 
He  was  leading  them,  he  said,  to  a 
and  greater  destiny  in  spite  of  tiimudfu 
and  little  by  little  he  woo  them  oww. 

His  influence  it  was,  in  great  meaMMC, 
which  brought  about  the  cfaapge  oi  the 
political  opinions  of  the  gcvwnuag  cb& 

He  created  nothing  new;  pcrlia|»  aol, 
but  the  adoption  of  the  aev  policjr  was 
due  to  the  influence  he  wielded. 

Tmt>  >iears  after  he  came  to  the 
in  iSxx  the  v>cr>~  >'car  in  vhkh 
missed  Bismarck,  he  coined  the 
ous  expression.  ''Oiir  future  is  oi 

He  It  wits  who  inaiunrated  1 
of   tf>j|o^iaii»  tfom   whkk. 
culKfcnt  axne  of  he 
ka>ii^  appeared,  he  has 

likHhMt  haifci^bKkto 
of  ihB  pifioe  of  hMHT.  ht 
k  iK>icsana 
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ccupied  in  developing  her  own  re- 
s,  should  succeed  another  Germany 
Oder  acres,  but  above  all  richer, 
powerful,  more  glorious;  that  was 
leam  which  is  betrayed  in  all  his 
and  acts. 

y  had  been  the  heroic  pioneers, 
lence  had  decreed  that  he  should 
I  genius  of  her  upbuilding.  Every- 
indicates  how  much  the  gift  of  im- 
ion  possesses  him. 
It    a    suj)erlative    achievement    it 

be  to  crown  the  work  of  his  pre- 
3rs  by  giving  all  of  himself  to  the 
m  of  one  vast,  all-embracing  Ger- 
which  should  make  the  whole  world 
t  through  the  agency  of  German 
5,  German  art,  and  German  genius 
;anization! 

lead  Germany  forward,  himself  at 
ead  of  the  nations,  amidst  ever- 
nng  material  and  moral  prosjDerity; 

that  not,  indeed,  bring  assurances 
ipiness  to  mankind,  provided  that 
nd  recognized  how  happy  it  was? 
;  dream  of  his  was  not  based  upon 
ea  of  armed  strength.  From  the 
f  his  coming  to  the  throne  until  the 
n  crisis  in  1905,  he  left  France  in 

even  on  several  occasions  made 
y  overtures  to  her.  He  kept  on 
y  terms  with  England  until  the 
raal  war,  and  even  for  several  years 

Certainly  he  aimed  at  conquest, 
the  guise  of  peaceful  penetration. 
often  let  fall  the  suggestion  that 
iglish  fleet  and  the  German  army 
er  could  ensure  peace  in  Europe. 
as  economic  dominion  at  which  he 

and  the  prosperity  of  England 
as  an  example  of  it.  He  proceeded 
round  himself  with  bankers  and 
icturers,  and  to  dabble  in  business. 
great  design  of  his  reign  should  be 
riop  the  riches  of  the  German  soil, 
I  to  account  the  vigor  of  the  people 

find  occupation  for  all,  to  open  up 

increase  the  number  of  factories, 

methods  of  transport,  widen  the 
a  ccHnmerce,  and  increase  the  field 
ancial  operations,  not  alone  with 
ject  of  benefiting  home   markets, 

obtaining  control  of  those  of  the 

The  influence  of  German  thought 


and  a  taste  for  things  German  could  not 
fail  to  follow  wherever  her  manufactures 
had  penetrated,  and  so,  secure  by  reason 
of  Germany's  military  strength,  reaping 
untold  advantage  by  reason  of  her  wealth, 
the  world  entire  would  live  thereafter  in 
the  contented  enjoyment  of  German  peace. 
He  has  been  termed  the  Emperor  of  Peace, 
and  Emperor  of  Peace  was  his  aim. 

Standing  erect  in  his  gray  cloak,  on  his 
head  his  shining  helmet  surmounted  by 
the  spreading  eagle,  his  hand  on  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  he  would  gaze  upon  his  own 
people  thrilling  with  gratitude  and  pride, 
and  beyond  them,  to  all  mankind,  reap- 
ing rich  profits  from  its  daily  toil. 

At  his  command  the  arts  would  burst 
like  flowers  into  bloom.  The  diverse 
mental  impulses  of  mankind  would  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  order  and  the  hubbub 
of  social  unrest  be  calmed  at  the  sound  of 
his  voice;  and  that  mystical  affinity  uniting 
down  the  ages  the  great  men  of  history, 
from  Hammurabi,  the  friend  of  Abraham, 
to  his  grandfather,  William  the  Great, 
would  reach  its  climax  in  him  and  jDer- 
petuate  his  good  work;  and  in  days  to 
come,  yet  another  marble  statue  would  be 
erected  in  Berlin  in  the  Sieges  Allee,  to 
stand  there,  a  witness  to  his  own  glory 
and  the  fulfilment  of  his  high  mission. 

THE   MEANS    EMPLOYED 

The  first  thing  necessary  was  to  unite 
the  nation  in  one  huge  effort  to  put  an 
end  to  class  strife  by  dropping  Bismarck's 
repressive  legislation,  and  by  passing 
acts  in  the  direction  of  trade  unionism; 
to  abandon  the  system  of  tariffs  which 
closed  the  German  markets,  in  order  to 
encourage  foreign  trade. 

That  was  Count  Caprivi's  task,  and  he 
did  it.  It  was  necessary  to  give  a  strong 
impulse  to  manufacture  and  trade,  to 
support  each  by  wise  financial  organiza- 
tion, and  to  find  outlets  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world. 

All  that  was  done  and  with  success. 
From  about  1890  till  1900  or  1905,  Ger- 
many underwent  such  a  transformation 
and  expansion  as  partook  of  the  nature  of 
a  miracle. 

Professor  Ostwald  has  recently  explained 
that  the  Germans  have  discovered  a  new 
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"element"  of  civilization — ^the  "organi- 
zation element."  We  shall  see  in  what 
this  consists.  The  results  have  staggered 
and  fascinated  most  visitors  to  the  cities 
of  the  Empire  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
A  few  figures  will  suffice  to  give  the  reader 
a  fair,  if  general,  idea. 

The  mining  and  metallurgical,  the 
chemical  and  textile  trades,  and  the 
youngest,  the  electrical,  have  advanced 
with  giant  strides;  the  latter,  for  example, 
which  has  grown  up  since  1895,  now  has 
no  less  than  $156,250,000  of  capital  in- 
vested in  it. 

The  output  of  the  mines  and  of  the 
metallurgical  trades  was,  round  about 
1900,  represented  by  $1,000,000,000  per 
annum,  and  that  of  the  chemical  industry 
was  estimated  in  1905  at  $312,500,000. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  GROWTH  OF  GERMANY 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  gives  occu- 
pation to  400,000  workmen,  without 
counting  colliers  numbering  700,000. 

What  is  most  striking,  and  sets  one 
thinking,  and  to  which  1  shall  return  in 
due  course,  is  the  way  in  which  production 
has  increased  in  geometrical  progression. 
For  instance,  the  output  of  coal,  which 
was  72,000,000  tons  in  1886,  amounted 
to  225,000,000  in  1906.  Statistics  show 
that  it  exceeds  250,000,000  tons,  valued  at 
$625,000,000  per  annum.  In  1912,  16,000 
factories  were  at  work  in  the  textile 
trades,  employing  900,000  hands.  There 
were  20,000  engineering  workshops  em- 
ploying 900,000  men.  Then  there  are 
the  trades  occupied  in  the  production  of 
drink  and  foodstuffs,  the  india-rubber 
industry,  leather,  and  pajDer.  There  are 
the  stone  and  earthenware  trades  and 
many  more.  There  are,  or  at  least  were 
in  the  German  Empire  before  the  war, 
more  than  300,000  factories  and  work- 
shops working  full  time  and  giving  em- 
ployment to  6,500,000  hands. 

The  Germans  have,  of  deliberate  pur- 
pose, set  themselves  systematically  and 
hugely  to  exceed  the  requirements  of  their 
home  market.  They  have  set  themselves 
to  flood  the  markets  of  the  world,  and 
have  done  it  with  their  eyes  open. 

The  years  from  1890  to  1900  constituted 
Ji  period  wMrked  by  such  economic  cast- 


quests  as  have  never  before  been  Known, 
in  which  the  skill  of  their  engineers,  their 
chemists,  their  craftsmen  of  every  kind 
has  been  of  no  small  account.  Hundreds 
of  them  are  employed  in  all  the  big  worb 
— ^their  energies  directed  to  the  discoveiy 
of  new  applications  of  science  to  practice, 
the  perfecting  of  machinery  and  procesM 
of  manufacture  with  a  view  to  increasiog 
output,  the  discovery  of  fresh  uses  for 
by-products,  and  means  of  devdopbig 
those  products  which  would  otherwise  be 
wasted. 

Hundreds  are  employed  where  food- 
stuffs are  made;  in  the  textile  industry^ 
indeed,  in  all  their  industries.  Moreover, 
neither  time  sjDent  nor  money  expended 
on  experiment  weighs  with  the  Germans 
when  it  is  a  question  of  establishing  some 
new  process  which  is  likely  to  make  them 
masters  of  the  foreign  market,  and  to 
recoup  them  ultimately  for  their  expen- 
diture. They  turn  machinery  to  wonder- 
ful purposes.  By  means  of  stamping 
plant,  by  making  large  numbers  of  articles 
to  template,  they  have  so  towered  the  cost 
prices  as  to  crush,  for  the  time  being,  aO 
comjDetition. 

1  intentionally  use  the  words,  "for  the 
time  being." 

To  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  the 
outlay  must  be  large.  Hieir  factories 
are  huge,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
keep  them  up  to  date,  to  scrap  plant  and 
buy  newer,  without  waiting  until  it  b 
worn  out. 

Now  that  can  only  go  handSn  hand  with 
the  growth  of  a  very  large  volume  of 
forefgn  business,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  respect  to  trade  alone,  German  hn- 
ports  for  home  consumption  amounted  in 
191 1  to  $2,425,000,000,  and  exports  of 
German  goods  to  $2,025,000,000,  making  a 
trading  total  of  $4,450,000,000.  For  the 
same  year  the  total  reached  by  England 
was  $5,250,000,000. 

So  to  the  manufacturing  problem  is 
added  a  trading  one.  Where^is  this  huge 
production  which  the  worksh(^  and 
factories  of  Germany  are  ceaselessly  turn- 
ing out  to  be  dumped  down?  A  newcomer 
in  regard  to  foreign  business,  Germany, 
having  exhausted  her  home  markets,  was 
faced  with  the  essential  need  of  estaUisb- 
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irself  abroad,  whether  by  the  crea- 
'  colonial  outlets,  or  by  driving  other 
s  out  of  the  markets  which  they  had 
i;  for  that  reason,  as  all  the  world 
izes,  Germany  adopted  a  colonial 
It  was  not  in  order  to  find  an 

for  her  surplus  population  that 
my  needed  colonies  at  any  price. 
IS  not  enough  manhood  on  the  soil, 
$,  and  she  has  to  import  labor  every 

She  has  barely  enough  hands  for 
umber  and  size  of  her  factories, 
ation  figures  grow  less  every  year, 
ire  now  negligible,  amounting  to 
5,500  in  1910,  of  whom  all  but  1,800 
o  the  United. States, 
■cover,   although   the   birth-rate   is 

than  in  England  and  France,  it  is 
sing  more  rapidly  than  in  either  of 
countries;  for  instance,  in  Prussia 
pire  was,  in  1900,  36.1  per  1000;  in 
10.5.  In  Saxony,  38.1  in  1900,  and 
n  1910.  In  Bavaria,  36.8  in  1900, 
14  in  1910.  Over  the  same  decade 
U  was  from  28.2  to  25  per  1000  in 
nited  Kingdom,  and  from  21.4  to 

France. 

lEEDS    FOR   OUTSIDE    MARKETS 

;  fierce  desire  for  colonies  came  from 
cess  of  population  jDenned  within 
its  and  struggling  for  breath.  What 
in  prospectors  go  hunting  about  the 
for  are  mineral  deposits.  Germany 
and  must  have  raw  materials,  also 
fids  com,  seeing  that  she  has  become 
li  an  extent  an  industrial  nation 
fic  no  longer  grows  enough  cereals 
r  own  consumption. 
nany's  imports  of  ce/eals,  after 
ing  those  whiph  she  exports,  amount 
Jt  6,000,000  tons,  or  say  16  per  cent. ; 
.  to  say,  notwithstanding  improved 
Js  of  agriculture,  the  amount  of 
if  every  description  imported  has 
ed  in  twenty-five  years  from  6  to 
cent,  of  the  total  consumption, 
nany's  colonial  ventures  are  eco- 
in  aim;  their  object  is  to  obtain 
•  sources  of  com  and  mineral  pro- 
1,  and  outlets  for  her  finished  manu- 
s.  She  is  by  no  means  put  off  by 
t  that  countries  on  which  she  has 
T  eyes  are  already  peopled,  so  long 


as  they  meet  her  requirements;  if,  in 
addition,  there  are  mineral  deposits,  all 
the  better.  Minerals  were  what  the 
brothers  Mannesmann  went  off  to  seek  in 
Morocco,  just  as  so  many  others  were 
seeking  them  elsewhere;  the  plan  being  to 
build  up  interests,  real  or  fictitious,  and 
then  to  contrive  excuses  for  intervention; 
yet  their  colonial  enterprises  have  been 
none  too  successful. 

By  studying  their  methods  in  different 
markets,  by  observing  their  behavior  and 
noting  their  acts  and  deeds,  one  may  trace 
four  methods  employed  by  them  to  attain 
that  commercial  conquest  which  has  been 
exceedingly  profitable. 

1  lay  no  claim  to  any  estimate  of  its 
moral  aspect;  1  have,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  indicated  a  well-planned  scheme 
of  trade  warfare,  which  I  maintain  has 
turned  out  well;  and  this  commercial  war- 
fare having  been  a  success,  we  must  seek 
the  reason  why  Germany  has  entered  upon 
war  of  another  kind. 

METHODS   OF   COMMERCIAL   CONQUEST 

The  first  method  is  that  of  infiltration; 
in  other  words,  jDersonal  and  economic 
penetration.  In  regard  to  that,  I  will 
now,  at  a  time  when  public  feeling  is  so 
much  aroused,  say  nothing,  and  confine 
myself  to  citing  a  well-known  fact,  namely, 
that  the  Germans,  even  in  the  (Jnit^ 
States,  do  not  become  assimilated  with 
the  population  as  they  used  to,  or  perhaps 
as  we  only  fancied  they  used  to.  To-day 
they  hang  together,  and  form  a  solid  party 
of  their  own.  The  German  thmsts  himself 
in  everywhere.  Holding  positions  of  all 
kinds,  from  humble  waiter  in  a  restaurant 
to  posts  of  the  most  confidential  nature  in 
factories,  in  business  houses,  as  newspaper 
editors,  Germans  seldom,  if  ever,  lose  sight 
of  the  material  and  political  interests  of 
their  own  country.  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  all  act  as  spies,  but  that  they^never 
lose  an  opportunity  of  spreading  German 
propaganda. 

Before  the  war  Belgium  was  largely 
controlled  by  them.  In  some  of  the  states 
of  South  America,  where  they  form  a 
strong  and  compact  body,  the  govem- 
ments  have  been  seriously  !9y«ocoi^>r& 
as  to  how  to  AcaX  ^\xVi  >XvOTv\^>»fc^«  v^ 
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oblige  them  to  go  home  again,  or  to  force 
them  into  the  undeveloped  interior  of  the 
continent,  where  they  would  of  necessity 
be  less  cohesive. 

Switzerland  is  a  country  in  which  they 
carry  on  their  conquest  by  infiltration. 

Very  significant  facts  point  to  flieir 
having,  to  no  small  extent,  retarded  the 
awaking  of  Swiss  opinion  and  the  ex- 
pression of  Swiss  feelings  of  late  in  Switzer- 
land itself;  there  are  no  less  than  40,000 
Germans  settled  in  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
not  to  speak  of  those  in  B&le,  Bern,  and 
elsewhere. 

There  have  been  two  chief  methods  with 
them  of  economic  penetration:  through 
the  agency  of  representatives  of  industrial 
and  commercial  firms,  and  by  purchase 
of  interests  in  businesses  or  the  establish- 
ment of  new  and  entirely  German  firms. 

A  German  house,  established  abroad, 
is  a  means  of  outlet  for  goods  made  in 
Germany  as  well  as  those  which  itself 
manufactures,  whether  finished  articles 
or  not. 

Part  holdings  in  business  houses  have 
the  same  result.  Care  is  taken  to  have 
German  representatives  on  the  director- 
ate; perhaps  only  one,  but  he  is  a  holder 
of  a  majority  of  the  shares. 

These  houses  are  also  of  the  nature  of 
information  bureaus.  It  was  thus  that 
Germany  came  to  be  France's  competitor 
in  the  matter  of  women's  fashions,  and  in 
articles  de  Paris. 

The  Americans,  for  example,  come  over 
to  place  their  orders  in  the  month  of 
January.  In  the  course  of  their  visit  to 
Europe,  they  find  themselves  in  the  office 
of  some  German  commission  agency, 
where  they  are  urged  to  go  and  see  some 
of  the  dressmakers  in  Germany;  they  are 
even  personally  conducted.  There  they 
see  charming  models  at  a  moderate  price. 
What  is  their  surprise  on  arriving  in 
Paris  to  find  the  same  models!  "But  that 
is  not  new,"  they  say.  "  I  have  just  seen  the 
same  thing,  much  cheaper,  in  Germany!" 
And  the  order  is  placed  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Now,  how  is  the  thing  done? 

The   commission   agent   in    Paris,   no 

matter  what  it  may  cost  him,  gets  early 

examples  of  the  fashions  which  are  going 

to  be  put  on  the  market,  and  sends  them 


to  Germany,  where  they  are  immedi- 
ately turned  out  in  quantities,  in  standard 
sizes,  made  with  less  care,  ami,  as  ill- 
disposed  critics  are  apt  to  say,  with  less 
taste  than  in  Paris,  but  cheaper,  and  that 
is  all  that  is  required. 

The  second  step  in  the  scheme  of  com- 
mercial conquest  is  dumping. 

SELLING    BELOW   COST 

Dumping  consists  in  selling  at  break- 
down price  in  order  to  defeat  competitkm 
and  seize  the  market;  for  instance,  the 
German  ironmasters  sdl  their  girders  and 
channel  iron  for  130  marks  per  ton  in 
Germany,  for  120  to  125  in  Switzeriand; 
in  England,  South  America,  and  the  East, 
for  103  to  1 10  marks;  in  Italy  they  throw 
it  away  at  75  marks  and  make  a  loss  of 
from  10  to  20  marks  per  ton,  for  the  cost 
price  may  be  reckoned  at  8$  to  95  marks 
per  ton.  That  is  dumping,  llie  rival 
manufacturer  is  ruined  outright,  unless 
he  comes  to  a  working  agreement  and 
accepts  all  conditions. 

It  is  pointed  out  to  me  that  dumping 
is  in  vogue  to  some  extent  at  least  all  over 
the  world.  That  is  true,  but  in  order, 
at  times  of  crisis,  to  find  a  market,  at 
whatever  loss,  so  as  to  keep  one's  factory 
at  work,  and  one's  workmen  on  the  pay 
sheet.  Dumping  of  that  nature  is  inter- 
mittent and  depends  upon  circumstances: 
it  comes  to  an  end  as  the  market  rights 
itself,  and  consequently  is  not  practised 
in  order  to  bring  ruin  to  competitors. 
It  is  one  thing  to  dump  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  one's  own  excessive  stock,  and 
quite  another  to  do  it  systematically, 
with  the  object  of  killing  out  competitors 
in  other  countries  and  seizing  thdr  mar- 
kets. The  German  practice  is  that  of 
over-production  with  a  view  to  dumping. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of 
dumping  is  an  essential  one. 

Dumping  is  not  just  an  incident  of 
trade — an  exceptional  occurrence.  It  b 
a  weapon  used  in  respect  to  all  countries 
when  commercial  conquest  is  intended; 
it  applies  to  the  iron  trade,  chemical  trade» 
electrical,  and  to  trade  of  all  kinds. 

The  Germans  had  established  several 
factories  for  turning  out  formic  ackL 
Ttu&  add  seems  destined  to  take  tbe  place 
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of  acetic  acid,  which  is  much  used  in 
the  chemical  trades.  Three  years  ago  a 
Frenchman  proceeded  to  set  up  a  works 
to  make  formic  acid.  Immediately  the 
price  fell  from  225  francs  to  80  francs  per 
too  kilogrammes,  and  the  Frenchman  was 
driven  out  of  the  market.  Yet  of  the 
three  or  four  German  manufacturers  two 
were  forced  to  close  down,  which  shows 
that  they  were  selling  at  a  loss. 

Consider  the  case  of  Italy,  for  it  is 
there  that  the  method  is  most  in  evidence. 
Why?  Because  the  Italians  in  the  North 
are  building  up  an  iron  industry.  Their 
smelters  aim  at  freedom  of  trade.  The 
competition  which  they  have  to  face  is  a 
real  drama — indeed,  at  times  it  amounts 
to  a  veritable  tragedy. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  narrate  here 
the  most  notable  episodes  in  the  conflict, 
and  to  describe  the  fluctuations  that  have 
taken  place. 

The  Germans  sell  bar  iron  at  130  marks 
per  ton  in  Germany  and  95  marks  in 
Italy;  many  other  manufactured  articles, 
such  as  iron  wire,  steel  springs,  cold-rolled 
iron  and  sheets,  etc.,  are  sold  in  Italy  at 
a  price  15  or  20  francs  below  the  market 
pijce  in  Germany. 

Austrian  makers  of  sheet  iron  sacrifice 
7,  10,  or  even  12  francs  jDer  quintal. 

In  the  case  of  steel  rails  the  price  has 
been  lowered  to  40  francs  below  that  at 
which  the  Germans  have  kept  it  elsewhere. 

ComjDetition  must  be  crushed  forever. 

If  Switzerland  enjoys  a  favorable  posi- 
tion as  regards  the  price  at  which  she  can 
buy  iron  from  Germany,  it  is  because 
it  is  the  gateway  to  Italy,  and  Germany 
keeps  the  gate  closed  against  Italy. 

In  spite  of  all,  the  Italian  ironmasters 
are  determined  to  exist  and  do  exist,  but 
what  spirit  is  theirs!  What  a  deadly 
struggle  they  are  engaged  in  all  the  while! 

The  Central-Verbund  of  Diisseldorf 
controls  the  iron  market  of  Germany, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Bel- 
gium. Italy  and  England,  as  might  be 
expected,  have  escaped  its  toils. 

Consider  what  it  means  to  control  the 
iron  market  and  to  be  the  arbiter  of  prices! 
It  means  control  to  a  large  extent  of  all 
engineering  construction,  control  of  the 
output  cS  a  vast  number  of  manufactured 


articles,  of  machinery  of  all  kinds,  of 
shipping  and  railroads  and  many  other  in- 
dustries. 

1  will  not  press  the  importance  of  the 
two  other  methods,  though  their  import- 
ance should  not  be  under-estimated.  One 
is  the  system  of  long  credits,  the  other 
the  help  rendered  by  the  Government. 

LONG   CREDIT    INFLATION 

The  offer  of  long  credit  has  been  one 
of  the  most  insidious  means  used  to  allure 
the  consumer — six  months'  credit,  twelve 
months',  even  eighteen  months',  and  more. 
In  trading  with  Russia,  in  many-  cases 
there  has  been  no  fixed  limit — ^merely 
payment  by  check  from  time  to  time, 
the   account   running  on. 

Compare  this  with  the  system  in  vogue 
in  France,  which  is  one  of  three  months' 
credit,  certainly  never  longer  than  120 
days.  The  Brazilian,  Argentine,  and  Chi- 
lian markets  have  been  won  by  giving 
long  credit.  It  secured  the  commercial 
penetration  of  Mexico. 

How  many  hundred  millions  of  marks 
have  been  locked  up  in  this  way? 

The  ramifications  of  the  fourth  method 
are  even  more  difficult  to  follow.  State 
intervention  takes  many  forms,  of  which 
that  of  political  influence  is  the  most 
obvious. 

In  Bismarck's  words,  "the  flag  follows 
trade."  Germany  has  largely  reversed 
this  and  made  commerce  follow  the  flag. 
And  the  flag  has  been  carried  here  and 
there  over  the  world  to  good  purpose. 

It  is  superfluous  to  recall  the  German 
Emperor's  journey  to  Jerusalem  or  Prince 
Henry's  more  recent  mission  to  South 
America,  and  the  skilful  manner  in  which 
Germany  has  seized  every  opportunity  of 
asserting  her  prestige. 

Prestige  is  a  powerful  element  for  suc- 
cess. It  is  the  weaf)on  used  by  all  di- 
plomatists and  consuls  to  achieve  their 
countrymen's  aims,  and  it  is  in  this  re- 
spect that  the  Germans  are  well  favored; 
but  until  recent  years  no  sovereign  has 
himself  entered  the  lists  of  commerce 
and  made  use  of  his  personal  influence  in 
order  to  advance  the  trade  interests  of 
his  subjects. 

Orders  fot  rc^asMi^£X>xR&  ^s^^^^  ^csas^ 
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cial  loans,  mining  concessions,  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  new 
territories  and  for  railroad  construction 
have  fallen  like  some  new  kind  of  imperial 
manna  to  the  Germans. 

The  State,  moreover,  supports  trade 
by  joining  in  it;  and,  by  reason  of  owning 
'  mines  and  railroads,  is  one  of  the  largest 
commercial  concerns  in  the  country.  Its 
chief  aim  has  been  to  encourage  export 
trade.  Prussia  owns  collieries,  and  it  is 
the  complaint  of  the  members  of  the 
federation  of  German  manufacturers  that 
the  Government  uses  all  its  influence  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  Essen  Coal 
Syndicate,  with  which  it  has  a  working 
agreement. 

The  boa:rd  of  the  "Bund  der  Indus- 
triellen"  has  strongly  condemned  a  very 
remarkable  policy  of  state  railroad  rates: 

For  a  double  wagon  of  coal  the  freight  charge 
is  only  37  marks  from  Duisbourg  to  Emden,  a 
seaport,  the  distance  being  260  kilometres, 
under  the  special  rates  affecting  the  export  of 
coal.  Over  the  same  distance,  a  double  wagon 
of  German  coal  for  home  consumption  pays  64 
marks  for  freight,  and  English  or  Bohemian  coal 
for  home  consumption  as  high  as  69  marks. 

More  to  the  point  still : 

The  freight  of  a  double  wagon  of  German 
coal  from  Duisbourg  to  Hamburg,  a  distance 
of  367  kilometres,  costs  57  marks,  whilst,  in 
the  reverse  direction,  from  the  seaboard  to 
the  industrial  centres  in  the  interior,  the  freight 
charge  is  86  marks  in  the  case  of  German  coal, 
and  as  high  as  93  in  the  case  of  foreign  coal. 

What  the  industrial  league  demanded 
was  that  these  export  rates  should  at  least 
not  be  reduced  still  further,  as  the  Prussian 
Minister  of  Trade  had  announced  in  the 
Reichstag,  on  March  4,  1912,  that  they 
would  be. 

What  is  that  but  dumping  and  State 
encouragement  of  dumping  by  means  of 
preferential  freight  rates?  Here  we  have 
the  State  itself  going  to  the  conquest  of 
foreign  markets — and  if  we  can  see  so 
much,  how  much  more  must  there  not  be 
that  we  do  not  see! 

A  word  as  to  the  Einfabrscbeine  or 
bounties  on  imports,  which  are  in  fact 
bounties  on  exports.    How  can  Germany, 


which  does  not  harvest  enough  com  fat 
the  needs  of  her  own  people,  afford  to  sell 
to  Denmark  and  even  to  Russia,  where 
the  price  is  lower? 

The  big  farmer,  who  does  not  breed 
beasts  for  the  markets,  and  who  sells  his 
produce,  would  get  17.7  marks  in  Ger- 
many for  a  ton  (100  kilos)  of  rye.  He 
pays  the  railroad  charges  and  sells  in 
Denmark  for  14.5  marks  per  ton  what  has 
cost  him  18.75  ^o  produce.  That  looks 
like  selling  at  a  loss,  but  it  is  not  so  in 
fact,  for  the  State  gives  him  a  bonus  on 
imports  amounting  to  5  marks  per  ton, 
and  with  this  bonus  he  pays  the  import 
duty  on  certain  articles,  such  as  cereals, 
coffee,  or  petroleum,  of  which  the  State 
frames  the  schedule;  or  else  he  sells  his 
bonus  on  the  Hamburg  bourse.  In  1911, 
the  sale  of  bonuses  on  imports  reach^  a 
value  of  approximately  $30,000,000. 

The  cattle-breeder  and  small  country- 
man complained,  but  the  big  landlordb, 
members  of  the  Agricultural  League,  the 
feudal  and  conservative  agrarian  class 
found  the  system  too  profitable  to  alknr 
it  to  be  altered. 

THE    PYRAMID   GERMANY    BUILDED 

Penetration  by  establishing  a  business 
man  here  and  there,  by  buying  controlling 
interests  in  foreign  companies,  or  by 
setting  up  German  factories  abroad. 
Government  support  everywhere,  and 
exerted  in  every  sort  of  way,  dumping 
without  mercy,  tariffs  and  bonuses  do 
not  represent  all  the  activities  of  the 
Government-supported  Germans,  but  these 
are  the  chief  and  the  least  obscure. 

Still,  industry  and  trade  cannot  exist 
of  themselves,  and  these  factories  built  on 
all  sides,  these  vast  trading  concerns,  this 
incessant  perfectioning  and  renewing  of 
machinery,  the  creation  of  a  mercantile 
marine,  the  winning  of  foreign  markets, 
the  giving  of  long  credits  necessitate  the 
expenditure  of  vast  sums,  require  huge 
capital.  Where  does  the  money  come 
from?  The  industrial  and  commercial 
system  in  Germany  is  erected  upon  a 
wonderful  system  of  finance.  The  Toiwcr 
of  Babel  was  also  a  remarkable  erection. 
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THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  AND  THE 

WAR 

HOW  THAT  DOCTRINE   IMPLIED  A  MORAL  ALLIANCE  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN  TO  RESIST  THE 

SPREAD  OF   AUTOCRACY — HOW,   TO-DAY,    IT   IMPLIES   AN    ACTIVE   ALLIANCE  OF 

ALL  DEMOCRACIES   FOR  THE     ENDURING   PEACE  OF  THE  WORLD 

BY 

W.  MORTON  FULLERTON 


NO  AMERICAN  will  have  for- 
*  gotten  the  calm  and  beautiful 
accents  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  when,  a 
few  weeks  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Great  War,  he  said  in  his  annual 
message  to  Congress: 

We  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  No 
one  who  speaks  counsel  based  on  fact  or  drawn 
from  a  just  and  candid  interpretation  of 
realities  can  say  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
from  any  quarter  our  independence  or  the 
integrity  of  our  territory  is  threatened.  Dread 
of  the  power  of  any  other  nation  we  are  in- 
capable of.  We  are  not  jealous  of  rivalry  in 
the  fields  of  commerce  or  of  any  other  peaceful 
achievement.  We  mean  to  live  our  own  lives 
as  we  will;  but  we  mean  also  to  let  live.  We 
are,  indeed,  a  true  friend  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  because  we  threaten  none,  covet 
the  possessions  of  none,  desire  the  overthrow  of 
none.  Our  friendship  can  be  accepted  and  is 
accepted  without  reservation,  because  it  is 
oifered  in  a  spirit  and  for  a  purpose  which  no 
one  need  ever  question  or  suspect.  Therein 
lies  our  greatness. 

When  Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  not  only 
President  of  the  United  States  but  also 
a  historian  of  great  learning,  penned,  in 
his  annual  message  to  Congress,  the 
eloquent  passage  I  have  just  cited,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  recalled  the  immortal 
Farewell  Address  of  Washington.  Wash- 
ingt<Mi  found  himself,  in  1793,  face  to  face 
with  responsibilities  and  a  problem  sin- 
gularly resembting  those  that  confronted 
his  successor  of  1914.  The  young  Re- 
public of  France  had  just  declared  war 
against  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  the 
heroes  of  Valmy  had  prefigured  the  glory 
of  the  armies  of  the  Third  Republic  in 


19 1 4  on  the  battlefields  of  the  Mame. 
Europe  was  on  the  brink  of  a  cataclysm 
all  but  equaling  in  magnitude  that  which 
we  are  now  witnessing.  Napoleon  was 
in  being,  and  the  world  was  to  be  torn 
with  war  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Washington  made  a  deliberate  examina- 
tion of  the  situation  and,  on  the  226  of 
April,  1793,  proclaimed  the  neutrality 
of  the  United  States.  That  neutrality 
he  maintained  with  moderation,  jDersever- 
ance,  and  firmness,  and  three  years  later, 
in  the  famous  message  to  our  people  known 
as  his  Farewell  Address,  he  made  a  re- 
markable apology  of  his  action.  "With 
me,"  he  said,  "a  predominant  motive 
has  been  to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our 
country,  to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  re- 
cent institutions,  and  to  progress  without 
interruption  to  that  degree  of  strength 
and  consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give 
it,  humanly  speaking,  the  command  of 
its  own  fortunes." 

Thus  Washington  declared  and  main- 
tained our  neutrality  in  1793  in  order  to 
further  our  unity,  without  which,  in  his 
view,  it  would  be  impossible  for  our 
country  to  secure  "command  of  its  own 
fortunes."  "Union,"  on  Washington's 
lips,  meant  no  mere  suppression  of  sec- 
tionalism, not  merely  the  cooperation  of 
North  and  South  and  East  and  West; 
it  meant  a  really  organic  consensus  of 
minds  and  hearts,  making  us  worthy  of 
the  name  of  Nation. 

No    one,    indeed,    ever    dwelt    more 
eloquently  than  Washington  on  the  im- 
mense value  of  our  national  union  for  our 
collective  and  individual  KaL'^^VTv^^s^.  W^- 
tionai  uii\oiv  Vifc  caSVedL  **  VVvfc  ^aSa&Mss^  cfc 
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our  political  safety  and  prosperity."  And 
when,  in  the  same  Farewell  Address,  he 
said  that  the  name  of  American  "must 
always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism 
more  than  any  appellation  derived  from 
local  discriminations";  when,  addressing 
his  countrymen,  he  said:  "You  have  in  a 
common  cause  fought  and  triumphed 
together;  the  indejDendence  and  liberty 
you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint  councils 
and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dangers, 
sufferings,  and  successes,"  he  would  have 
recoiled  before  the  vision  if  he  had  foreseen 
the  vast,  heterogeneous  American  world 
of  the  twentieth  century,  in  which  the 
new,  unassimilated  millions  of  immigrants, 
who  have  not  shared  "  the  common  dan- 
gers, sufferings,  and  successes,"  are  men- 
acing that  traditional  moral  unity  which 
is  the  chief  mark  of  nationality. 

OUR   LACK  OF  NATIONAL  UNITY 

The  truth  is  that  the  United  States  is, 
in  certain  altogether  essential  respects, 
less  of  a  nation  to-day  than  it  was  when 
Washington  penned  his  famous  political 
testament,  or  than  it  was  even  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  But  while  a  host  of 
alien  influences  have  been  corroding  many 
of  the  most  characteristic  of  our  national 
traditions,  the  conditions  on  the  European 
continent  and  even  in  Asia  have  been 
reviving  there  the  spirit  of  nationalism; 
•^nd  we  Americans,  no  longer  isolated  in 
our  Western  Hemisphere,  are  face  to  face 
with  a  host  of  problems  which  we  fondly 
fancied  we  would  never  have  to  solve. 

It  was  possible  for  Washington  to  de- 
clare, in  1796,  that  Europe  had  a  set  of 
primary  interests  which  have  only  a  very 
remote  relation  to  us,  and  that  therefore 
it  would  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate 
ourselves,  by  artificial  tics,  in  the  ordinary 
vicissitudes  of  European  f)olitics,  or  the 
ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of 
her  friendships  or  enmities.  But  the  globe 
has  been  steadily  shrinking,  and  it  is  no 
longer  true,  as  it  was  120  years  ago,  that, 
to  use  Washington's  words,  "our  detached 
and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables 
us  to  pursue  a  different  course"  from  the 
nations  of  the  European  Continent. 
For  our  situation  is  no  longer  "detached 
Md  distant."    We  may  already,  if  wc 


like— that  is,  if  we  prepare  oursdvo 
properly — defy  material  injury  from  ei- 
temal  annoyance;  we  may  become  strong 
enough,  if  we  will,  to  secure  scrupulous 
resjDect  for  any  neutrality  that  we  may 
resolve  upon.  But  in  this  nKxiem  worid, 
whether  we  wish  it  or  no,  our  destiny  has 
become  interwoven,  not  with  that  of  any 
particular  part  of  Europe,  but  with  that 
of  the  whole  of  the  planet,  and  we  are  no 
longer  as  much  at  liberty  as  once  we  were 
to  steer  completely  clear  of  those  per- 
manent alliances  which  Washington  so 
dreaded.  Thus  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  like  every  other  human  docu- 
ment, from  the  Book  of  Genesis  to  the 
Pact  of  London,  must  be  read  in  the  liglit 
of  the  time,  and  of  the  moment  that  gave 
it  birth.  Even  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later  Monroe  and  Madison  and 
Jefferson,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  nKxnent, 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  an 
international  situation  with  which  they 
were  able  to  deal  only  by  ignoring  com- 
pletely  the  warnings  of  the  Foumler  of 
the  Republic  as  to  the  risks  of  entan^jUng 
alliances.  But  in  the  same  breath  in 
which  Washington  uttered  counsds  of 
prudence,  the  efficacy  of  which  the  march 
of  time  was  bound  to  modify,  he  gave 
expression  to  certain  everlasting  verities 
that  times  and  seasons  cannot  alter. 
"Constantly  keep  in  view,"  he  said, 
"  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for 
disinterested  favors  from  another";  and 
that  there  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to 
expect  or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from 
nation  to  nation.  "  It  is  an  illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard." 

WASHINGTON,    PREPAREDNESS   ADVOCATE 

What  was  Washington's  conclusion? 
The  necessity  of  what  we  to-day  are  calliiv 
"preparedness."  He  held — I  quote  his 
own  words — that  we  may  safely  trust  to 
temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emeF 
g^ncies,  if  we  take  care  always  to  keep 
ourselves  by  "suitable  establishments'* 
(Washington's  expression  for  the  naval 
and  military  forces  of  the  country)  "00  a 
respectable  defensive  posture*''  The  om 
object  at  which  our  natkmal  policy  shoidd 
a&m.  Va  ^^shixiciUiii's  view,  was,  as  h» 
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seen,  to  attain  "command  of  our 
fortunes." 

It  Washington  had  not  been  buried 
ity  years  when  the  Force  of  Things, 
development  of  world  events,  had 
vened  to  impose  on  our  statesmen  a 
y,  for  the  "attainment  of  the  command 
HIT  own  fortunes,"  which  rendered 
hington's  counsel  as  to  temporary 
aces  obsolete.  The  remarkable  trium- 
'jt,  Monroe,  Madison,  and  Jefferson, 
iriiom  had  fallen  the  responsibility 
eeping  alight  the  vestal  fires  of  our 
al  American  tradition,  found  them- 
s  confronted  with  new  problems,  to 
solution  of  which  Washington's  prin- 

had  ceased  to  apply.  The  world- 
tion  was  now  so  altered  that  the 
est  of  the  United  States  demanded 
liar  readjustments.  The  device  of 
iporary  alliances  for  extraordinary 
gencies"  no  longer  sufficed.  The 
ivirate  of  our  great  statesmen  was 
lelled — driven,  I  repeat,  by  the  Force 
liings — to  consider  the  advisability 
permanent  alliance  with  one  of  those 
>pean  Powers  which  our  forefathers 
hastily  imagined  to  be  governed  by 
ests  radically  unlike  those  that  would 
eforth  govern  American  men. 

PURPOSE   OF   THE   MONROE    DOCTRINE 

hat  was  the  fruit  of  their  meditations? 
as  the  famous  decision  and  declara- 
known  as  the  Ckxrtrine  of  Monroe. 
Monroe  Doctrine  was,  in  reality  an 
ice  with  Great  Britain  for  the  defense 
e  common  security  of  the  two  States, 
as,  furthermore,  an  alliance  inspired 
concern  for  the  very  same  principles 
ideals  which  France  and  England, 
ium  and  Serbia,  Russia  and  now  even 
— and,  may  I  say,  Japan? — are  de- 
ng    to-day,    to    their   incomparable 

and  honor.  It  seems  to  me  an 
It  duty  at   this   moment  of  world 

to  draw  attention  to  this  great  for- 
n  fact:  and  I  cannot  forget  in  this 
ection  the  excellent  words  erf  President 
s  Monroe  in  his  message  to  Congress 
ecember  8,  1823:  "The  people  being 

us  exclusively  the  sovereign,  it  is 
pensabie  that  full  information  be 
xfore  them  on  all  important  subjects. 


to  enable  them  to  exercise  that  high  power 
with  complete  effect.  .  .  .  It  is  by 
such  knowledge  that  local  prejudices  and 
jealousies  are  surmounted,  and  that  a 
national  policy,  extending  its  fostering 
care  and  protection  to  all  the  great  inter- 
ests of  our  Union,  is  formed  and  steadily 
adhered  to." 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Bolivar  idea 
which  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  "Amer- 
ica for  the  Americans,"  and  is  often  con- 
founded with  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Now, 
any  unbiased  reading  of  the  famous 
Presidential  message  of  December  2, 
1823  (the  Monroe  Doctrine)  shows  that 
the  motives  of  the  two  were  wide  as  the 
Cordilleras  asunder,  but  that  the  meaning 
of  both  Bolivar  and  Monroe  was  that 
European  monarchical  systems  based  on 
Divine  Right  must  not  be  suffered  to 
encroach  on  any  portion  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  claim  and  implication 
were  that  there  was  incompatibility  be- 
tween *  a  certain  *  traditional  European 
conception  of  government  and  the  Amer- 
ican klea  of  government.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine,  as  well  as  the  Bolivar  idea,  was 
originally  directed  against  a  certain  form 
of  government,  and  it  is  a  debatable 
question  whether  in  Monroe's  mind  there 
was  any  thought  of  protecting  the  Latin- 
American  neighbors  of  the  United  States 
against  the  possible  encroachment,  should 
ever  the  case  arise,  of  a  government,  even 
European,  that  was  really  representative, 
and  free  from  what  he  regarded  as  the 
taint  of  the  Powers  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

ITS  LATER  INTERPRETATION 

The  essential  point  is  that  there  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  pretense  of  arresting 
an  expansion  westward  of  the  world, 
or  even,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  one  Hemis- 
phere's saying  "Hands  off!"  to  another 
Hemisphere.  The  whole  point  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe  was  that  contact  with  a 
certain  kind  of  "political  system"  peculiar 
to  Europe  might  be  dangerous  to  the 
United  States,  and  could  not  be  regarded 
with  indifference.  But,  as  time  went  on, 
and  as  the  United  States  grew  in  power 
and  increased  its  contacts  with  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  American  public  opinion 
tended  to  g>N^  to  X2lDist  icyKS»!^ ^"^^^K^^ 
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Monroe  a  bearing  and  a  sense  which 
easily  appeared  both  absurd  and  intoler- 
ant. Written  to  deal  with  a  certain 
occasion  in  world-history,  it  was  speedily 
given  the  monumental  rigor  of  those 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians  that 
have  defied  the  ages  because  they  were 
inscribed  on  brick  or  brass.  It  is  true  that 
President  Monroe  must  be  held  to  be 
partly  responsible  for  this  misinterpreta- 
tion of  his  own  thought.  He  himself 
said,  in  so  many  words,  that  in  negotiation 
with  Russia  with  regard  to  the  resjDect, 
rights,  and  interests  of  the  two  nations  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent  he  had  seized  the  opix)r- 
tunity  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that 
"the  American  Continents,  by  the  free 
and  indejDendent  condition  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  hence- 
forth not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for 
future  colonization  by  any  European 
Power."  The  entire  context  as  he  con- 
tinues, however,  conclusively  shows  that 
what  really  concerned  him  was  the  pos- 
sibility that,  just  as  "the  Allied  Powers" 
had  "interposed  by  force  in  the  inter- 
national concerns  of  Spain,"  they  might 
be  led  to  carry  such  "interposition" 
farther  into  the  continents  of  the  Western* 
Hemisphere,  where  circumstances  were  far 
from  being  the  same;  and  it  was  against 
such  "colonization"  as  that,  by  such 
Powers  as  that,  that  the  President  pro- 
tested in  advance  both  on  behalf  of  his 
countrymen  and  on  behalf  of  "our  South- 
em  brethren." 

FREEDOM   vs.   DESPOTISM 

In  a  letter  written,  two  days  after  the 
publication  of  the  message,  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  President  says:  "1  consider 
the  cause  of  South  America  essentially 
our  own."  This  assurance  was  made  in 
reply  to  a  letter  addressed  by  Jefferson 
from  Monticello,  on  October  24th,  to  the 
President,  in  which  Jefferson  had  said: 
"Our  first  and  fundamental  maxim  should 
be  never  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  broils 
of  Europe,  our  second  never  to  suffer 
Europe  to  intermeddle  with  cis-Atlantic 
affairs."  It  was  thus  Jefferson  who,  in 
this  document,  dictated  to  Monroe  the 
Afet  tbMt  'AmericM,  North  and  South,  has 


a  state  set  of  interests  distinct  from  thoR 
of  Europe  and  peculiarly  her  own/'  that 
therefore  she  should  have  a  system  of  her 
own,  separate  and  apart  from  that  of 
Europe.  Jefferson's  point,  which  beaune 
Monroe's  point,  was  that  Europe  was 
bringing  forth  despotism,  while  America's 
object  was  to  become  a  land  of  freedom. 

THE   UNITED   STATES   AND    GREAT    BRrfAIN. 

But  now  comes  the  important  point 
How  little  either  Jefferson  or  the  President 
he  inspired  really  wished,  by  such  formal 
declarations  as  have  historically  become 
known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  to  eiB- 
•elude  from  proper  action  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Powers  that  were  not  dtspcHic 
in  their  tendency  was  clearly  shown  by 
Jefferson's  subsequent  remark:  "Great 
Britain,"  he  said,  "is  the  natkm  which 
can  do  us  the  most*  harm  cS  any  one.  or 
all,  on  earth,  and  with  her  on  our  side  ve 
need  not  fear  the  whde  worid.  With 
her,  then,  we  should  the  most  sedukmsly 
cherish  a  cordial  friendship;  and  nothiog 
would  tend  more  to  knit  our  aifectiooi 
than  to  be  fighting  once  more  side  by  side 
in  the  same  cause."  Anything,  in  a  woidt 
to  wreck  or  hamper  the  manceuvies  of 
"the  lawless  Alliance  calling  itself  Holy." 
Even  to  preserve  England's  friembhip 
Jefferson  forewent  all  his  ambitions  to 
round  out  the  "measure  of  our  politiari 
well-being"  by  the  acquisition  of  Cuba, 
so  that  the  United  States  might  sign  a 
declaration  to  the  effect  that  she  had  no 
aims  for  the  possession  of  "any  one  or 
more  of  the  Spanish  provinces,"  but  that 
she  would  oppose  with  all  her  means 
the  interposition  of  any  other  Power. 

The  action  of  Jefferson  and  Madison* 
therefore,  is  seen  to  be  natk>nal  and 
American  indeed,  but  not  in  such  sense  as 
crude  jingoism  or  a  defective  historical 
spirit  and  criticism  have  often  ascribed 
to  it.  It  was  action  for  a  definite  purpose 
taken  at  a  definite  time.  In  putting 
forward  the  ideas  adopted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Jefferson  apologized  even  for  the 
"haphazard"  way  in  which  he  had  had 
to  express  his  views,  although  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  he  had  p^faaps  been 
''contributing  his  mite"  toward  something 
voAxX  to  h»  oQuntryc    The  increment  df 
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"mite,"  indeed,  after  the  grateful 
oe  had  placed  it  formally  on  interest 
i  message,  expanded  so  rapidly  that 
Monroe  Doctrine  to-day  no  longer 
any  of  the  marks  of  contingency. 
IS  become,  owing  partially,  as  has 
seen,  to  a  certain  ambiguity  in  the 
lent's  phraseology,  partially  to  the 
accretions  of  time,  a  great  national 
ican  policy  which,  despite  all  its 
mess,  Euroj)e  not  only  no  longer 
in  question  but  positively  desires  to 
ligiously  maintained  for  its  own  con- 
ice. 

TACIT     ALLIANCE     WITH     ENGLAND 

t  what  constitutes  the  far-reaching 
cance  for  the  world  of  19 16  of  the 
mity  of  Jefferson  and  Madison  and 
oe  is  the  fact  already  hinted  at:  the 
oe  Doctrine  laid  down  a  common 
'  for  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
J  in  their  action  in  the  Western 
sphere,  in  opposition  to  other  Powers, 
conscientious  scrutiny  of  the  docu- 
;,  in  fact,  confirms  the  view  of  my 
,  Mr.  Theodore  Andrea  Cook,  who 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  clearly 
t  by  its  writer,  with  the  concurrence 
idison  and  Jefferson,  to  lay  down  a 
ined  policy  which  England  and  the 
i  States  were  to  follow  on  the  Con- 
;  of  America  as  against  all  other 
"S,  a  policy  which  might  just  as  well 
been  given  out  by  England  but  was 
inced  from  Washington,  to  avoid 
ppearance  of  dictation  by  the  mother 
ry."  In  other  words,  England  was 
lized  by  the  United  States  as  the 
ler  with  her  of  the  ideal  of  liberty, 
he  Monroe  Doctrine  was  in  reality 
gn  of  a  common  resolve  on  the  part 
igiand  and  the  United  States  to 
t  the  Western  Hemisphere  against 
cratic  aggression,"  and  against  the 
aon   thither  of  a   "system"   which 

entail  the  future  colonization  of 
ca  by  certain  European  Powers 
yere  regarded  as  undesirable.  How 
it  has  availed  to  achieve  this  latter 
^s  revealed  to  the  American  world 
;  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  when 
titude  adopted  by  millions  of  men 
mnan  extraction,  who  had  success- 


fully "colonized"  the  United  States,  tended 
to  paralyze  the  free  decisions  of  the  head 
of  the  State,  even  rendering  normal 
application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  im- 
practicable. 

The  nature  of  the  compact  between  the 
United  States  and  England  was  clearly 
emphasized  when,  later  on,  by  the  Clayton- 
Bulwcr  Treaty,  it  was  agreed  that  neither 
the  United  States  nor  Great  Britain 
should  have  a  preponderant  control  in 
Central  America,  and  that  any  canal 
cut  from  sea  to  sea  should  be  preserved 
for  the  use  of  all  the  world  and  its  neu- 
trality guaranteed  by  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  This  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty  and  its  consequence,  the  Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla  Treaty  relative  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  with  the  corollary  con- 
cerning the  question  of  the  Panama  tolls, 
show  clearly  enough,  moreover,  that 
Washington  has  never  itself  committed 
the  extravagant  heresy  of  supposing  that 
it  ever  really  meant  to  formulate— what 
the  Zeitgeist,  working  over  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  has  nevertheless  produced — ^an 
indefensible  principle  of  national  policy 
apparently  excluding  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  at  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  all  and  every 
intervention  of  whatever  sort  on  the  part 
of  a  foreign  Power. 

Thus,  as  Jefferson  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent, was  the  "mighty  weight"  of  Eng- 
land "  brought  into  the  scale  of  free  govern- 
ment," and  a  "whole  continent  was  eman- 
cipated at  one  stroke."  The  essence  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  a  word,  was  to 
declare  a  solemn  protest  against  "the 
atrocious  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations 
by  the  interference  of  any  one  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  another." 

1916  LIKE  1815 

The  Doctrine  of  Monroe,  taken  in  its 
real  sense,  therefore,  is  of  an  admirable 
and  pacific  suggestion  for  the  present 
hour.  The  year  191 6  is  engaged  in  prob- 
lems which  in  many  respects  resemble 
those  of  1815  to  1823.  To-day,  as  then, 
the  struggle,  as  Madison  wrote  to  Jeffer- 
son, is  between  liberty  and  despotism, 
between  arbitrary  power  and  aalvoi^^k 
independence,  btvwtjwv  Kxci«vca3MRRcw  %»&. 
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a  revived  form  of  "  lawless  Alliance  calling 
itself  Holy." 

The  remark  with  which  1  ended  my 
"Problems  of  Power,"  in  191 3,  is  to-day 
more  opportune  than  ever: 

Franco-Latin  cooperation  in  South  America, 
Anglo-American  cooperation  in  the  islands 
and  on  the  high  seas  of  the  Pacific;  a  solemn 
Franco-Anglo-American  pact  for  the  peace 
of  the  world:  such  are  the  potential  realities 
which  may  already  be  descried  from  the  heights 
above  Culebra. 

That  some  such  dream  was  not  merely 
realizable  but  bound  to  materialize  within 
a  brief  period  was  my  apparently  au- 
dacious divination  some  eighteen  months 
before  the  tragic  August  of  1914.  The 
Great  World  War  which  we  are  now  wit- 
nessing has,  1  believe,  brought  its  realiza- 
tion nearer.  I  can  only  add  that  the 
Force  of  Things,  during  the  march  of  the 
Great  World  War,  has  tended  emphati- 
cally to  corroborate  the  views  to  which  1 
gave  expression  in  this  very  place  (see  the 
World's  Work  for  February,  191 5)  and 
to  which  I  beg  to  call  attention. 

A   CENTURY   OF   ANGLO-AMERICAN    PEACE 

It  is  the  real  truth  that  England  has 
been  for  one  hundred  years  our  sleeping 
partner  in  international  business.  We 
have  had  misunderstandings.  Alien  in- 
fluences, Fenian  or  Prussian,  have  striven 
in  vain  to  create  a  breach  between  us. 
"There  were  moments,"  as  Viscount 
Bryce  has  put  it,  "when  the  stiff  and  frigid 
attitude  of  the  British  Foreign  Secretary 
exasperated  the  American  Negotiators, 
or  when  a  demagogic  Secretary  of  State 
at  Washington  tried  by  a  bullying  tone 
to  win  credit  as  the  patriotic  champion 
of  national  causes."  Yet  naught  has 
availed  positively  to  sunder  the  branches 
of  the  linglish-speaking  race.  The  .Mon- 
roe l)(jctrinu,  rightly  understood,  was, 
in  reality,  the  broad  rock  base  of  an  alli- 
ance between  Fngland  and  the  United 
States  for  the  defense  of  common  ideals  of 
freedom.  Its  logical  corollary  is  a  com- 
pact for  the  peace  of  the  world.    And 


such  a  compact 'would  be  so  incomplete 
as  to  be  of  vain  application  if  it  did  not 
include  France,  glorious  France,  which 
is  not  only,  as  Mistral  called  it,  Le  cbevaliet 
de  la  civilisation  Laiine,  but  is  also  the 
knight-errant  of  Humanity.  The  author 
of  the  "Day  of  the  Saxon"  was  not  ex- 
aggerating when  he  said,  before  the  war: 
"  In  the  preservation  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, rather  than  in  the  Doctrine  of 
Monroe,  is  to  be  found  the  basis  of  the 
security  of  the  American  nations."  Even 
at  this  hour  the  British  and  the  French 
fleets,  whose  action  has  now  and  then  so 
irritated  the  merchants  of  the  Two  Amer- 
icas as  to  induce  Washington  to  enter 
for  form's  sake  a  mild  protest,  are  fighting 
critical  world  battles  on  which  depends 
the  peaceful  development  of  American 
interests  north  and  south  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
oceans  for  the  next  fifty  years. 

FOR  A  FRANCO-ANGLO-AMERICAN  ALUANCE 


These  are  facts  which,  while  they  iitr 
pose  upon  us  the  necessity  of  creating  for 
ourselves  a  systematic  and  methodical 
world-policy,  supported  on  the  fleet  otmt 
policy,  will  happily  enable  us,  m  defensiw 
cooperation  with  the  two  other  great 
Liberal  Powers  of  the  planet,  to  secure 
patiently  and  righteously  the  inevitable 
readjustments  of  the  immediate  future' 
Only  thus  shall  we  be  able  without  fric- 
tion and  for  peaceful  ends  to  deal  cOQi* 
pletely  with  the  vast  problem  that  coo- 
fronts  us.  We  are  masters  not  only  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  but  of  Guani«  Kiska, 
Honolulu,  and  Samoa;  we  are  the  ohk 
tectors  of  Central  America  and  the  Cir* 
ibbean;  we  are  the  potential  rival  of  the 
South  American  Great  Powers,  and  we 
are  the  champions — now  the  forlorn  cham- 
pions— of  the  Open  Door  in  Asia.  At 
the  same  time  we  are,  indeed,  as  President 
Wilson  has  said,  "at  peace  with  all  tie 
world."  Let  us  not,  by  any  "sin  of  ami^ 
sion,"  fail  to  take  the  precautions  drctaied 
by  the  Force  of  Things  that  will  suffer  m 
to  remain  "at  peace  with  all  the  woricT 
for  the  next  half  century. 


THE  MAGIC  OF  MOTION  STUDY      1 

HYSTERY  OF    MANUAL   SKILL   ELUCIDATED    BY   A    SCIENTIFIC   STUDY   OF   THE    BODLLY  ^J 

lOVEMENTS  AS  RECORDED  BY  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  MOTION-PICTURE  APPARATUS             ^^M 

— WHY    "all   CHAMPIONS    BELONG    TO    THE    SAME    BREED**— A    NEW                          ^^H 

METHOD  OF    TEACHING   TRADES   SO   THAT   EVERY    WORKER                                      ^^M 

^^^^L              CAN    EASILY    LEARN    TO    BE    A    SKILLED   MECHANIC                                              ^^H 

^^■^                        REGINALD  T.  TOWNSEND                                             .^H 

^^T^        T'  HEN  Frank  B.  Gilbreth,      handle  and  lay  brick,  he  never  followed 

1     /%      /      as  a  bcjy,  determined  to      this  melhod  himself.    Again,  ihe  master 

1  /    %  /        ieam  the  an  of  brick*     mason   had   two  additional   methods  for 

mf        Y          laying  in  the  shortest     working,  both  different  from  the  first:  one 

^          ^           possible   time  so   that      when  he  desired  to  work  fast  and  antJther 

pid  have  time  to  learn  several  other     w  hen  he  was  in  no  particular  hurry. 

i,  he  sought  advice  from  the  master          This   fact   interested   the    young    man 

1  at  work  beside  him.     At  once  he     greatly,  and  he  watched   the  other  men 

dan  odd  thing.    Althc»ugh  the  mason     at   work.     The  same   held    true   in  each 

show^ed    him    the  pnjper  way  to     case:  each  man  had  three,  and  often  more, 
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^^^                          STUDYINO    IHb    MuJH>NN    Ul     AN     LM'LKI      IViMM 

wLf  Hr^  Ai^  hody  a/  ihe  typisT  jrr  thrrr^n  up  sharply  ,igain\t  .1  hbck  hackgfomid  divided  mtci  on» 

t       '      A  fi  tcngr hv  u*  that  ihr  motirttn  m.idi*  in  opiratini^  a  typ«vh\«  tau>a«c  m^csLVMio^V^  v\«:  ^^^ 
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methtMJs  of  doing  the  same  work*  This 
set  the  bny  tu  planning  as  to  the  feasihihiy 
nf  adopting  one,  ^nd  only  one.  methtxl  of 
kloing  each  kind  of  work,  and  thus  to  save 
unoecessary  work  and  waste  motion.  Seven 
\ears  later  the  boy — now  grown  to  man* 
hcK>d  and  long  out  af  the  bricklaying  class 

had  revolutionized  the  methcxl  of  hand- 
ling brick  and  was  the  recipient  of  a 
medal  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mechanical  Association  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  services  in  the  advance- 
ment of  scienlific  management  in  the  Held 
(►f  bricklaying. 

From  that  ftrst  step,  thirty-one  years 
ago.  Mr  G  lib  ret  h  has  devoted  his  life 
uilmost  entirely  to  scientific  management 
and  the  study  of  motions  and  the  elim- 
ination of  waste.  Big.  whole-souled,  with 
a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  an  unfailing 
faith  in  his  fellow  men,  he  has  thrown  his 
whole  personalit\ ,  an  intense  enthusiasm, 
and  an  unbounded  vitality  into  his  hobby 
—the  study  of  motions  and  their  applica- 
tion tf)  industry. 

And  in  the  development  of  this  stud\ 
Mn  Gilbreth  has  cast  aside  old  notions 
and  apparatus,  save  where  he  could  make 
use  of  I  hem,  and  employed  the  most 
modern   of  devices    to   aid    him. 

In  its  early  stages  his  work  was  mi>deled 
more  or  less  along  the  general  lines  of  an 
efTictency  expert. 

Now.  an  efficiency  expert  is  the  * 'ma- 
gician" of  decreased  expenses  and  in- 
creased production.  He  is  the  one  who 
investigates  the  workings  of  a  factory 
thonmghly.  makes  improvements  here, 
omits  stages  of  manufacture  there,  sub- 
stitutes unskilled  labor  in  place  <jf  more 
expensive  skilled  labor  wherever  possible. 
and.  in  short,  endeavors  to  improve  manu- 
facture all  around.  Take  the  example  of 
a  girl  folding  handkerchiefs.  Daily  in 
the  afterntwrn  her  work  would  slacken  for 
some  unknown  reason  and  she  would  fall 
below  her  record  of  the  number  of  hand- 
kerchiefs foldeil  an  hour.  Here  was  work 
for  the  efficiency  expert,  W  hy  should  her 
production  of  folded  handkerchiefs  fall 
otT  any  more  than  that  of  the  many  other 
girls  at  the  same  workP  Investigations 
were  made  and  it  was  found  that  the  girl 
became  fatigued  stHmeT  ihaw  VveT  C^Uow 
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workers.  From  what  cause**  More  in- 
vestigations, and  it  was  found  that  she 
was  sitting  in  an  old  chair  the  le^s  of  which 
had  become  gradually  worn  down  until 
she  sat  in  such  a  position  that  it  required 
an  extra  effort  iur  her  to  hold  her  hands 
up  at  the  proper  level  for  folding  hand- 
kerchiefs. Consequently  she  becamt- 
fatigued  sfx>ner  than  her  co-workers.  So 
a  carpenter  was  called  in  and  he  remedied 
the  situation  by  nailing  four  bitxks  of 
wtxxJ  under  the  legs  of  the  chair,  with  the 
result  that  the  girl's  production  is  now  kept 
up  to  capacity*  with  consequent  gain  in 
her  emplover,  and,  if  she  chances  to  be 
paid  by  piece  work,  with  consequent  gain 
to  herself  and.  moreover  no  trace  of 
unnecessary  fatigue. 

In  his  study  as  an  efficiency  expert  Gil- 
breth  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
way  to  learn  a  trade  was  to  learn  only  the 
fundamental  motions  and  to  perform  these 
rapidly,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  ft*r  the 
first  fifty  times  or  so  the  work  done  might 
be  so  far  from  perfect  that  the  product 
might  have  to  be  cast  aside  as  worthless. 
The  elimination  of  unnecessary  motions 
was  far  more  important  than  spending  time 
in  learning  a  process  thoroughly  by  a  slow 
and  elaborate  method,  for  the  time  <»f  a 
skilled  laborer  is  far  more  valuable  than 
the  material  wasted  in  getting  his  skill. 
and  the  increased  production  more  than 
compensates  for  such  a  loss.  Further- 
more, the  **slow  and  sure"  method  is 
actually  a  wholly  different  method  from 
the  meth<id  of  the  experienced,  skilled 
workman,  and  in  practical  work  is  labor- 
iously unlearned  and  the  faster  methtn.] 
learned  by  painful  practice.  Once  an 
erticient  standard  of  motions  has  been 
reached,  so  Gilbreth  reasoned,  fix  that 
standard  for  all  time  by  means  of  photo- 
graphs and  take  notes  on  the  lime  con- 
sumed in  making  these  motions*  recorded 
by  means  of  a  stop-watch. 

For.  when  once  a  standard  of  motions 
has  been  made,  it  can  be  preserved  for 
the  use  of  future  generations,  think  of 
the  number  of  processes — the  so-called 
k)st  arts— of  infmite  value  to  humanity 
that  have  been  lost,  merely  because  re- 
cords were  never  kept  of  such  prfjcesses. 
GuriL'  h  the  sciTci  of  the  tgypUan  p^tamxA 
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builders;  forgotten  arc  the  ingredients  uf 
Greek  tire,  and  Inst,  possibly  forever,  be- 
cause it  fell  into  lemporary  disuse,  is  the 
art  of  hardening  copper,  which  today 
would  be  of  immense  value- 
But  the  use  of  a  stop-watch  in  the 
making  of  records  of  the  lime  used  in 
essential  molioos  was  not  altogelher  satis- 
factory. The  human  element,  always 
prone  to  err,  enters  too  largely  into  the 
use  of  the  stop-watch.  Valuable  time  is 
lost  in  starting  and  slopping  the  watch 
and,  besides,  many  machines  work  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  any  stop*watch 
can    possihlv    record.     Gilbreth,    working 


floor  in  each  picture  is  cross-seclioned  into 
squares  of  a  predetermined  In 
that  when  a  moving  picture  is  bt 
of  any  subject  the  btjdy  and  head  ui'  liic 
worker  are  thrown  up  sharply  against 
these  squares,  and  by  examining  the  exact 
position  of  the  worker  in  each  succeed* 
ing  picture  in  relation  to  these  squares  it 
is  easy  to  determine  just  how  much  he 
or  she  has  moved.  The  same  holds 
true  of  the  cross-sections  on  the  flcior  t*; 
measure  movements  made  by  the  feci. 
lemperature  and  humidity  records  ami 
signs  givinj^  the  place  and  date  on  which 
the  picture  was  made  are   included,   the 


MULTIPLE    riLMS 

To  reduce  the  cost  of  taking  moving  piciurcs  of  various  opvnitions  in  a  factory^  Mr  Gilbmh  has  ftt» 
tented  a  scheme  whereby  as  many  .»s  sixteen  pictures  cjn  he  uken  in  the  space  of  one  ordinary  ptcturroni 
film.  By  this  method  it  is  only  necessary  to  develop  one  film  and  run  t!  over  sixteen  timc^,  obvrfMwjt  nm 
section  ar  a  time 


to  overcome  this  ditTiculty,  hit  upon  the 
cinematograph.     What  better  way  of  ob- 

I  serving  and  preserving  motions  could  be 
desired  than  the  moving-picture  machine? 
With  it  no  speed  was  Uki  great  ttJ  be  re- 
corded, f  Mr.  Ciilbreth's  camera  will  lake 
as  many  as  forty-eight  pictures  a  second.) 
To  accord  the  time  taken  in  perform- 
ing an  act  a  cUtck  was  invented  that  meas- 
ured time  down  to  the  millionth  of  an 
hour,  which,  with  a  regular  watch  to 
check  its  accuracy,  is  included  in  every 
picture  taken  by  the  ctnematf)graph.  so 
that  one  i^  able  to  tell  from  the  position 
of  the  hands  jn  each  picture  the  amount 

f//  time  consumed  tn  making  a  motujn. 
Furthvrwon\    the    hackground    and    the 


whole  giving  an  accurate  record  of  the 
exact  functions  desired. 

These  films,  after  they  have  been  de- 
veloped, are  shown  to  the  workmen  in 
order,  to  paraphrase?  the  words  of  Riibert 
Bums,  that  they  may  see  themsdvcs 
as  others  se€  them,  and  to  criticise  ibcir 
own  methcnds  and  learn  the  best  way 
to  perform  their  work.  Viewing  theiiH 
selves  or  their  co-workers  actually  per- 
forming operations  gives  them  a  new  view- 
point from  which  to  examine  their  work» 
which  heretofore  they  have  always  lakeit 
as  a  matter  of  course.  These  films  can 
be  run  as  fast  «tr  as  slowly  as  may  he 
desired  and  the  Itim  mav  be  stopped  alto 
^clhet  aV  3kT\\  vv>\Tv\  v>  ^^xaLmine  the  details 


nf  a  picture  more  closely.  It  has  been 
proved  thai  many  a  workman,  ttK)  timid 
to  address  remarks  to  an  audience,  is  ntjl 
only  quite  willin|<  but  eager  to  criticise 
in  a  darkened  room  the  methods  of  the 
worker  on  the  screen. 

Bui  the  cost  of  using  many  thousand 

L'l  of  film  in  recording  the  workings  of  a 

irge  industry  was  an  element  to  be  con- 

idertd.     Mr  Cilbreth  solved  the  problem 

devisinga  plan. on  which  he  has  obtained 

patent,    whereby    the    moving-picture 

imera  takes  as  manv  as  sixteen  pictures 


on  exactly  the  same  film;  and  as  the  body 

of  the  worker,  w^hich  st(x>d  out  against 
the  cross-sectioned  screen,  occupied  a 
different  position  in  each  picture,  knowing 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  squares  it 
was  easy  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the 
worker's  movements. 

But  the  value  to  the  manufacturer  of 
the  cinematograph  in  standardizing  the 
proper  wa\'  to  perform  work  does  not  lie 
merely  in  taking  moving  pictures  of  work- 
men. It  can  and  has  been  used  success- 
follv    on    machines      For    instance,    Gil- 
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STUDYING    THE    MOTIONS    Oi     THE       GIANTS 

In  ^tt  endeavor  to  n&cenjin  (he  (ikenessc»  in  dissimilar  functions  and  lo  discover  rhe  fundamentiit  basis 
Ihrif  superiority.  Mr  r«dhrif«h  is  studying  the    ma! ions  of  various  evpcrls       For  this  purp*>se  afhlefe^. 
rukUyvrs.  puntsts,  bHx»kkfepcrs  surgeons,  and  fencers  in  action  h.ivf  been  phologr»iphed  in  mo\in|ki  pictur€i 


_in  the  same  space  on  the  film  on  which  it 
^irmcrly  tixik  one.  So  all  that  it  is  neces- 
iry  to  do  is  to  develop  one  reel  in  place  of 
itcen  and  run  the  film  over  sixteen  times, 
^ttin«  the  audience  study  only  one  di- 
ision  ai  a  time. 

In  connection  with  the  cinematoj^raph 

pai  with  the  cross-sectioned  background 

tilbreth  devised  what  he  calls  the  pene- 

I.      It  has  been  conceded  that 

I  >  can  (Kcupy  the  same  space 

MX    the   sjmc    time,     Gilbrelh    proceeded 

refute  this  theory!     He  set  up  a  cross* 

:tioni*d  screen  and  tof>k  moving  pictures 

Then    he    reversed    his    film    and 

tQgraphrd  the  action  to  />c  measurttl. 


breth  tcxjk  a  series  of  pictures  of  a  braiding 
machine  (a  machine  that  weaves  braids 
or  shoestrings).  In  viewing  this  film  he 
noticed  that  the  method  was  not  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  that  the  separate 
threads,  which  go  to  make  up  a  braid, 
had  a  tendency  to  break  off  now^  and  then, 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  alternately 
held  loosely  by  the  machine  and  then 
lightened  up  quickly.  Every  such  break- 
ing of  the  thread  caused  a  shutting  down 
of  the  machine  and  loss  of  time,  until  a 
new  thread  could  be  substituted,  W  ht?re- 
upon  Gilbreth  devised  a  method  which, 
b>  means  trf  av\  \tv>t\  V\w^,  Vjsi^v  •3JJ\  ^^^fc 
threads    al    a   uwWc^ttcx  V^wsxvvcv  >*tAJ^cw  ^^ 
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increase  of  at  least  75 
per  cent,  in  the  pro 
duct  ion  (jf  each  ma- 
chine—a tremendous 
increase  in  the  out- 
put of  the  factory 
where  many  such 
n>achines  were  em- 
ployed. 

E     However  great  the 
$teps  taken  f(jrward 
in  the  studv  (»f   mo- 
tiiinsby  the  cinemat- 
ograph    or     micro- 
motion    process,    it 
was   still    not    alto- 
gether    perfect.      It 
I      permitted  the    mak- 
^Bing  of  accurate  and 
^"satisfactory    records 
of  the  methods  used» 
but  it  did  not  visu- 
alize clearly  en*)ugh 


lOR    TIMING    MOTIONS 

The  device  which  c;in  register  a  millionth  of 
an  hour.  This  chtck  and  a  regular  watch  tothetk 
its  accuracy  are  incIuJeJ  in  each  picture  lo  record 
the  lime  required  to  muke  each  motion 


w. 


the  path  taken  by  the  motions,  for  the  aver- 
age individual  has  but  a  very  small  capacity 
'or  retaining  in  his  mind's  eye  a  complete 
picture  of  the  various  motions  employed  in 
performing  an  act.  Consequently  Gilbreth 
devised  a  method  for  defining  the  motions 
made  in  performing  an  act  more  clearly  by 
attaching  a  small  electric  light  to  the 
worker's  hand,  or  other  moving  part  of  the 
body  to  be  studied,  and  taking  a  time  ex- 


posure of  the  a'ciMvn 
made.  Thu  *':  *■" 
of  the  nn 
performing  an  ^a 
was  clearly  dhtiiH 
guishable  by  the  line 
of  light  on  the  ptaie. 
By  taking  such  t 
photograph  with  a 
steretjscopic  camera 
one  was  enabled  In 
view  the  paii  ♦* 

motion  in    1  1- 

mensions,  lengih* 
breadth,  and  depth 
But  this  line  uf  light 
failed  lo  show  the 
time  occupied  m 
making  motions,  nor 
did  it  show  in  wliidi 
direction  motional 
were  made.  The 
time  was  indicated 
by  putting  an  interrupter  in  the  light 
circuit  so  that,  instead  of  a  str  '  '  l 
of  light,  there  were  a  series  of 
light  that  flashed  out  at  an  even  f.iic. 
Now.  as  it  is  known  exactly  how  nany 
spots  of  light  are  flashed  a  second  and  is 
the  time  between  spots  is  also  fixed,  it  is 
easy  to  determine  the  rate  at  which  wtirk 
is  being  done  and  the  amount  of  liinr 
consumed  in  doint^  it.     The  registering  id 


KAilKuKt  >L 


MR.   GILBRETH  S   DESK 
Pivided  into  cross^ectiony  for  studying  the  localioA 


rtitMi  cif  mutiijn*^  made  was  accom- 
ihruugh  the  electric  lighting  cur- 
By  the  quick  lighting  and  slow 
'  ■!  of  the  lamp  the  s[>otb  of 
c  blunt  at  the  front  and 
bd  in  the  rear,  indicating  the  di- 
■^ptuch  as  an  arrow  w<juld.  By 
^fcf  different  time  and  speed  dots 
^&n  passihle  tt«  attach  lights  to  var- 
irts  uf  the  bixiv  af  a  person  perforni- 


ing  an  action  and  so  t«»  have  on  one  plate 
a  complete  record  of  the  parts  tjf  a 
persons  body  used  in  that  action,  Thus, 
in  fencing,  the  demonstrator  might  have 
a  lamp  in  each  hand  and  one  at  the  end 
<rf  his  foil,  with  another  on  his  head»  re- 
cording absolutely  the  motions  made  by 
head,  hands,  and  foil 

to  view   such   a   ^h<:iltA^t3.^K  v^v^^^xVi 
and  11)  havt  au  ^v\i\^wcc,  smOcv  -3cs  -^  h^v^^* 


I 


IN    THE    LABORATORY 
Motion  piiTtures  of  ihc  entire  workings  of  a  factory 
were  ohtiiined.  with  the  result  th;it  pfixJuctiDn  was 
greatly  increased 

men's  club,  correctly  observe  the  motions, 
the  photographs  should  be  examined 
through  a  stereoscope.    The  stereoscope. 


which  cnjoN'eJ  much  greater  p^ipularity  in 
preceding  generations,  when  it  was  i 
novelty,  than  in  the  present  one*  b  an 
oplical  arrangement  of  lenses,  somewhat 
similar  to  an  opera  glass,  which,  tf  Irjoked 
through,  permits  the  observer  to  view 
the  picture  in  three  dimensions:  that  is. 
its  length  and  breadth  and.  in  additioa 
the  salient  parts  of  the  photograph  stand 
out  from  against  the  background  exactly 
as  they  would  if  seen  by  the  naked  eye 
1  his  is  called  the  depth  of  a  picture.  Now 
it  Would  be  sotnewhat  difikult  and  et- 
pensive  to  supply  each  member  of  ati 
audience  with  a  steretjscope.  So  Gil- 
breth,  by  looking  at  the  path  of  a  moticm 
through  a  stereoscope,  and  bending  and 
twisting  a  piece  of  wire  into  the  identical 
shape  which  the  motion  assumed,  was  able 
to  reproduce  exactly  the  path  of  lig|it 
made  on  the  photograph  in  a  permanent 
form*  In  the  case  where  speed  as  w^ell  as 
direction  are  to  be  shown,  black  and  gray 
paint  is  used  on  such  a  m(xlel  thai  has 
been  painted  white,  the  result  being  spots 
of  white  fading  through  gray  to  black 
resembling  closely  the  spots  of  light  of  ihc 


HXHIBITING    A    FILM 

lo  in  dUilicnce  of  workmgmcn  mj  (hji  they  juAy  stuJy  and  criticise  thf  mcthcHU  of  the  i^orker.     The  film 
may  be  run  ds  slowly  as  is  Jcsifcd  oi  %uiv>pcii  a\\tj%nV\<:i  \o  vlV\iUTa.ic  a  point 


THE   MAGIC  OF   MOTION   STUDY 
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ori^nal.  The  wire  model  when  completed 
iv  pbced  in  a  black  bax  cross-sectioned  in 
while,  these  cros>-sections  being  placed 
in  the  same  relative  places  as  are  the 
onginal  cmss-seclions.  So  by  means  of 
these  wire  models  it  is  possible  to  con- 
centrate the  minds  of  a  group  upon  in- 
dividual subdivisions  of  a  motion  which 
they  in  all  probability  could  not  do  by 
examining  a  chart  through  individual 
stereoscopes.  What  the  phonograph  has 
done  for  music  lovers,  in  reprcxlucing  and 
tandardijting  the  best  that  there  is  in 
usic  and  placing  it  at  their  disposal,  these 
ire  models  have  done  for  the  skilled 
_  icchanic  in  aiding  his  study  of  eftlciency. 
By  studying  these  models,  a  set  of  which 
are  on  exhibition  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution in  Washington  and  m  the  Psychol- 
l^btiratory  of  Brown  University  at 
idence.  R,  L.  the  worker  is  able  to 
I  early  what  he  lacks  of  perfection  in 
I  »r^;.orming  the  motion  and  to  take  the 
I  necessary  steps  to  remed>  the  deficiency. 
^^  Now  in  many  industries  there  are  secret 
Processes  known  onl\  to  the  manufacturers 
themselves  which  thev  would  not  care  to 


EXAMINING    A    HLM 
\  stop  watch  i$  injiccumte  and  too  slow  to  time 
many  actions^  hut  the  cinematograph  witl  take  at 
many  as  forty-eight  pictures  a  second 

disclose,  or  in  some  cases  the  superintendent 
of  a  factory  might  wish  to  detenu ine  by 
himself    the    exact    number   of    motions 


-/iiiTi 
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FAKIMi    MOVING    PU-UKi    ,    ui.      ^t..     .  i,  ,  ,U*IOS    ni'lSt 

pffi  team  mhM  maik  hrr  champion.     By  tuch  fn»d»e&  skill  in  ot^e  ira<^t  aiTi\Mt  VTxti^tftt^Vck  >.^a>m:%  ^^^««ft^ 

if  be  o(  1  icitally  dt(!ereitt  naiutt 


«r<\i.iNu    A    MOTION 
By  means  of  an  eletiric  Jiphf  irt.iched  ro  the  h:tnd, 
or  other  working  mcmher  of  the  btxJy.  the  path  hI 
motions  made  in  performing  .in  act  can  be  traced  on  j 
phoio)*n»ph 

needed  to  perform  certain  work.  In  either 
case,  by  the  use  of  an  automatic  attach- 
ment which  is  worked  by  merely  pushin«^ 
a  button,  one  can  take  his  own  picture  and 
make  an  accurate  chart  of  his  motions. 
Such  a  scheme  is  called,  in  the  lan^^ua^e 
of  the  science,  an  autostereochronocycle- 
graph,  a  term  which  sounds  formidable 
but  if  divided  into  its  fundamental 
parts  is  very  simple:  auto — automatic; 
stereo  stereoscopic,  that  is.  giving  the  three 
dimensions:  chtono — the  Greek  xptmos,  or 
the  time  element;  cycle — the  complete 
movement:  and  graph  —the  chart. 

Ihen,  in  addition,  should  the  manu- 
facturer wish  to  make  charts  of  the  actual 
Work  i}i  his  employees  without  interfering 
with  their  accustomed  routine,  or  for  the 
recording  of  surgical  operations  when  a 
moving-picture  operator  would  be  seriously 
in  the  way,  Gilhreths  device  could  be  em- 
ployed with  a  telephoto  lens,  in  connection 
with  an  automatically  operated  cinemato- 
graph, which  not  only  photographs  objects 
at  a  great  distance  but  photographs  the 
time  clock  at  a  distance  of  only  twenty 
feet  at  the  same  time. 

I  he  value  of  such  autotele  time  study 
(as  the  method  is  called)  is  greatly  les- 
sened at  times,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
human  C4H>perati<in  an  the  part  of  persons 
who    m^y    be    unconscious     thai     ihey 


are  being  photographed.  The  co^pcratkxi 
of  the  workers,  so  that  thev  may  perform 
their  wurk  methodically  and  distinctly,  t> 
essential  to  obtain  a  clear  negative  which 
will  illustrate  strikingly  the  points  to  he 
emphasized  for  an  audience.  Mr.  Ciilbreth 
is.  however,  strenut>usl\  opposed  to  am 
secret  lime  stud>  and  to  the  making  of  am 
motion  observations  in  which  the  w^irttet 
is  not  willingly  coijpe rating. 

When  once  the  results  of  thest'  studies. 
the  micromotion,  the  stereoscopic  charts^ 
and  the  wire  models,  have  been  drfc*^ 
mined,  they  are  diagrammed  on  cross- 
sectioned  paper  called  a  simultaneftus 
motion  cycle  chart.  Such  a  chart  records 
the  time  vertically  and  the  working  mem- 
bers of  the  body  horizontally,  7  hcsc  tal- 
ler are  subdivided  into  their  constituent 
parts  such  as  in  the  case  of  the  leg,  ihe 
thigh,  knee,  calf,  ankle,  heel,  and  lues. 
Now  a  complete  cycle  in  making  a  motiun 
consists  of  sixteen  distinct  elements  as  Ui- 
lows:  (i)  Search:  (2)  Find;  {\)  Select;  (41 
Grasp:  is)  Position;  (h)  Assemble;  (7)  Use; 
(H)  Dissemble  or  take  apart:  (t>)  Inspect: 
Ijo)  transport,  loaded;  (ii)  Position  for 
next  operation;  (12)  Release  load;  (ij) 
Transport,   empty;    (14)    Wait    (unavoid- 


SETTING  TYPE 

Through  a  stmibr  phoioj^mph  tt  ^j\  rounu  (|i 
the  typ<?settcr'$  left  hJtid  t^ili^i  lo  cniiprntc  wtllll 


TIIF    MAGIC  OF    MOTION    STUDY 
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able  delay);  (15)  Wait  (avoidable  delay); 
and  ( 16)  Rest, 

When  the  motions  have  all  been  listed. 
the  chart,  when  read  downward,  presents, 
in  chronological  sequence,  the  various 
activities  performed  by  any  member  of 
the  bcxly.  the  posture  taken  during  the 
action,  and  the  time  consumed:  while. 
if  read  across,  the  chart  gives  a  record  n\ 
all  the  working  members  of  the  body  ai 
any  one  time  and  enables  one  in  see  which 
parts  of  the  btxly  are  working  most  and 
which  are  being  delayed.  Such  a  systcn^ 
of  simultaneous  motion  charts  has  hn  i; 
iff  the  utmost  value  in  permitting  work- 
men to  visualize  graphically  their  efforts, 
with  a  consequent  lessening  of  waste  and 

ith  increased  efficiency. 

A  striking  example  of  the  success  which 
Ciilbreth  has  achieved  with  the  cinematcn 
graph  and  steretiscope  has  been  with  a 
large  New  England  manufacturer.  Here, 
taking  pictures  of  men  at  work  on  a  drill 
press,  he  noticed  that  the  workers  stopped 
l<j  turn  in  midair  the  piece  that  they  were 
to  drilK  While  this  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
time  which   by   itself  was  of    no   conse- 

lence.  when  multiplied  by  the  thousands 
pieces  to  be  drilled  daily  il  amounted 


•  '^iv-^iwlV-.'iv- 


MUIIONS    Uf     PLAYiNt*    A    PIANO 

i\  )>2ft  of  J  ieries  o^  studies  to  find  out  how  br 

motkMa  made  in  such  work  is  pla>*tTig  a  piano, 

rfjiifki^  J   tvprwrifer,  or  in  adding  mschmr  irr 


UPbRATING    A    TYPEWRITER 

The  palh  of  light  clearly  shows  the  movement  made 
by  I  be  left  hand  in  shifting  the  <;.irriiige  of  the  type- 
writer bick  when  (he  end  of  .1  line  has  been  reiiched 


t(i  a  considerable  loss.  As  a  result  of 
this  discuver\'  the  pieces  now  all  come 
l<»  the  niati  at  the  drill  press  arranged  in 
proper  ptjsition. 

However,  Gilbreth  is  not  yet  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  his  discoveries.  He  is 
continually  experimenting  and  devising 
new  schemes  and  even  in  his  own  home  he 
apphes  his  theories  of  measured  functional 
movement.  In  this  he  finds  an  able 
collaborator  in  his  wife  who,  last  year, 
found  time  enough  from  bringing  up  six 
vigorous  youngsters  and  managing  the 
household  to  obtain  a  degree  of  Ph,D. 
fri»m  Bruwn  University* 

At  present  Gilbreth  is  busily  engaged  in 
studying  the  hkenesses  between  human 
activities,  as  he  believes  that  too  much 
time  has  been  wasted  already  in  studying 
their  differences.  That  is,  Mr.  Gilbreth 
believes  that  skill  in  all  trades,  in  all  forms 
iti  athletics,  and  even  in  such  professions 
as  surgery,  is  based  on  one  common  set 
of  fundamental  principles  the  principles 
of  economy  of  effort  and  rhythm  of  mo- 
tion* In  other  words*  all  champions 
belong,  in  a  sense,  lu  the  same  breed— 
they  unconsciously  use  exactly  the  same 
methods  to  achieve  their  exceptional 
results.  It  is  not  always  wise  to  say  this, 
however.  For  cKaitu^k,  v^v^  ^\<jj^\\>ee^\ 
surgeon  \s  v>ertfic\\\  V\\\\w^  v»^  "t^i  ^^av*- 


TMF   M;^>Pf  D^S  WORK 


THE    LABORER    AT    WORK 

The  picture  on  iKe  left  shows  the  laborer's  moiions  when  first  using  a  drill  press,  1  he  pjcturc  .m,  utc  n^hi 
shows  the  moiions  of  the  same  man  after  several  attempts.  The  path  of  motion  is  more  defined  bur  inditii^ 
hesitation  and  Sacks  the  determin;ition  *jf  a  man  who  is  accustomed  to  making  decisions 


I 


lilL    M.\^\  l-K    AT    WORK 
The  picture  nn  the  left  is  his  llrsi  aitempi  to  operate  a  machine  in  many  years,     The  lines  of  motion  J 
clear  h^t  he  hesitates  as  the  exact  method  has  not  come  back  to  him  yet.     The  picture  on  the  right  jho« 
H  clear  line  of  motion  after  a  few  at  tempi  s 


I 


Tht  iltori,  shJirp  line  of  motion  madr  in  removing  a  pencil  from  rhe  upper  left-hand  waistcoat  pocket,  m 

accustomt'd  posilion 


I  N  I  AMI  LI  AN    MoririS 
Thr  hr%ilAtiQ^,  iniricatr  line  tif  motion  made  in  removing  a  lentil  Uoto  \W  \\v\*t\  \\^v\^asi«i  -^(r»ft\<LS!a\ 


w 


bfchOKb 

The  moiions  made  in  Jociding  sixteen  b<oxc5  on  10  a 

!rucK  before  the  method  had  been  studied 

graphed  performing  a  delicate  operation, 
but  when  the  fact  is  mentioned  that  this 
is  being  done  to  11  nd  the  similarity  be* 
tween  his  actions  and  those  of  other  skilled 
workers,  he  becomes  scornfully  incred- 
ulous, How  can  such  a  thing  be? 
lie.  a  skilfully  trained,  highly  developed 
product  of  many  long  years  of  study,  to 


Ai  ihk 

1  he  mf)iinn5  made  in  loading  the  same  sixteen  fcoio 
on  In  a  (ruck  after  (he  method  had  been  sfucficd 

be  hkened  to  a  machinist  or  a  brickhytt- 
The  thing  is  preposterous!  But  ihif 
makes  no  difference  to  Gilbrelh;  all  $k\M 
work,  whether  it  be  that  cjf  a  surgeon  cif  J 
stenographer,  kMjks  alike  to  him.  and  be 
keeps  on  iVIming  experts  and  adding  ptocti 
that  the  same  principles  of  motion  undcflie 
manual  skill  of  all  kinds. 


THE    RESULT  Of   SKILL 
ThepJtih  ofhfiht  m^dc  by  fhi*  rapier  of  ihc  champion  fencer  of  the  world     Note  whiit  little  x  in  • 
in  the  mjrty  compku  cycles  of  motbn,  due  10  vkvW  AC^^i^tcd\i^  Votk^  v^^tclkc  in  thjs  s^** 


-  f  wirxKH   WtHh    Modi  Ls 

V\h*i  the  phonogniph  has  been  to  ihe  music  lover 
in  iiandarduvnu  jnd  jiding  the  study  of  music,  these 
Aire  models  ha>e  been  to  Ihe  mechanic  in  aiding  the 
Mudy  of  skilled  motion 

Mr.  Gilbreth  has  set  out  to  take  mov- 
inj^  pictures  of  as  many  champions  or  ex- 
jH*rts  in  various  trades  or  sports  as  he  can. 
tn  order  to  studv  their  methods  and  find 
the  points  of  similarity  between  their  mo 
fiuns.  So  the  champion  typist  of  the 
W'orld.  an  expert  bricklayer,  and  Christy 


nth     IIMh    AND    Sl^tEO    Oj     A    MOTION 

By  means  of  black  and  gray  paini  the  rime,  spe«d, 
and  direction  of  a  motion*  can  be  shown  on  white 
painted  wtre  models  In  a  photograph  this  result  can 
be  obtained  by  the  use  oi  intermittent  flashes  of  light 

Mathewson,  the  famous  baseball  pitcher, 
have  been  photographed :  and  a  few  months 
ago,  in  Germany,  Gilbreth  took  pictures 
of  the  champion  fencer  of  the  world.  He 
even  hopes  to  get  pictures  of  the  champion 
oyster  opener  of  Rhode  Island! 
Although  this  study  of  the  motions  of 


I 
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AT    \MfRK    ON     A    MUlJhL 

Painting  the  hbck  and  gray  spoils  nn  a  wire  model  to 

indicaltr  the  ttmt-  and  speed  of  a  motion 

experts  has  been  under  way  only  a  short 
while,  it  has  already  yielded  such  import- 
ant results  in  the  finding  of  similar  fun- 
damental motions  that  Mn  Gilbreth  is 
sure  it  will  advance  the  cause  of  scientific 
management  and  measured  functions  as 
far  again  as  it  was  before  he  entered  the 


1  [}t    AL  lUSTERKCM'HKOSrHVC  LfcGRAPH 
A  device  which  permits  one  lo  liike  moving  pktum 
of  his  own  motions  in  performing  .in  t^  i 


field  uf  aulostereochronocyclegrapnulij|*5 
And  the  field  for  this  advance  is  as  widt 
as  the  applications  uf  skilled  labor  iljdf 
The  waste  of  ttTtirt.  the  waste  uf  time,  ami 
the  reduced  output  due  lo  unnecessary'  and 
unskilled  motion  are  almost  beyond  belief 
when  studied  closely. 


I 
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IN  THE   HOSPITAL 

Mr  <iiIKfeth  t;ikinK  i»  moving  piclurr  of  a  delicaif 
optnttHm  to  itudy  the  motmm  of  the  skilled  »ut- 
£€tm  Jt  hii  work 


SF.WING    UP  A    WOUND 

I  he   path  of   the  motions    r^^    *     "^ 
sewing  up  the  wound  after  ar« 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIVAL  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

BMARKABLE    WORK     OF    THE    AGRICULTURAL     COLLEGE     AT    AMHERST    WHICH 
UVENATING  THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  THE  STATE — GARDEN,  POULTRY,  AND  CANNING 
CLUBS   AND  SUMMER   COURSES   FOR   MEN,   WOMEN,    AND  CHILDREN 
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4ASSACHUSETTS  is  not 
generally  regarded  as  an  agri- 
cultural State,  but  its  agri- 
cultural developments  are  in 
some  respects  without  a  rival 
rest  in  this  country.  In  the  first 
:he  value  of  its  product  per  acre  of 
ed  land  is  the  highest  of  any  state 
Jnion.  It  has  reached  an  unusual 
3f  development  in  the  most  intensive 
ecialized  forms  of  agriculture,  such 
ling  under  glass  or  under  cloth  or 
/erhead  irrigation,  and  in  poultry 
certain  kinds  of  fruit  growing, 
arket  gardening.  In  no  state  are 
town  and  agricultural  interests 
losely  knit  together,  and  in  none 
s  organization  of  community  and 
gencies  reached  a  more  interesting 
gestive  stage.  Nowhere  have  the 
nd  religious  aspects  of  country  life, 
oguished  from  the  actual  problems 
ucticMiy  been  more  carefully  studied 
e  agricultural  leaders  than  in 
husctts.  and  in  no  state  are  more 
aqieriments  in  rural  community 
ents  under  way.  Last  year,  for 
e,  there  were  69,306  boys  and  giris, 
the  country  and  in  the  towns  of  the 
orguiized  in  farming,  gardening, 
;  luid  domestic  science  clubs.  No- 
dse  has  this  particular  branch  of 
"k  reached  such  magnitude. 
agricultural  movement  in  Mass- 
ts,  owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions, 
resents  many  new  and  interesting 
rnients;  and  the  radiating  centre 
activities,  and  its  leadership,  are 
Agricultural  College  at  Amherst. 
ter  way,  therefore,  can  be  found  to 
the  work  in  all  its  aspects  than  to 


describe  what  is  being  done  at  this  centre, 
who  are  doing  it,  and  what  the  results  are. 

On  the  campus  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  near  which  1  live, 
there  were  scenes,  during  most  of  last 
summer,  of  intense  activity.  Although 
it  was  the  customary  time  of  the  long 
vacation  in  the  older  and  more  deliberate 
educational  institutions,  this  college  never 
before  presented  such  an  aspect  of  vig- 
orous effort.  Tents  were  pitched  on  the 
lawn,  one  big  enough  for  a  small  circus. 
There  was  an  exhibition  in  the  drill  hall, 
and  under  the  trees  there  were  meetings 
during  several  weeks  that  lasted  all  day 
long  and  into  the  evening.  People  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  even  from 
outside  of  the  state,  to  take  part  in  the 
work.  One  afternoon  1  saw  a  crowd  of  at 
least  5,000  people  on  the  campus. 

About  200  men  and  women  of  all  walks 
of  life — teachers,  ministers,  business  men, 
students — attended  the  regular  summer 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Country  Life 
which  was  in  session  during  the  entire 
month  of  July.  The  dormitories  were 
alive  with  students,  the  boarding  hall  was 
open,  and  the  college  machinery  was  in 
full  operation.  There  were  courses  in 
everything  from  practical  agriculture  to 
domestic  science  and  arts  and  crafts. 

On  July  nth  another  school  opened, 
the  Sch(X)l  of  Rural  Social  Service,  provided 
especially  for  the  growing  number  of 
people  who  are  interested  in  the  forward 
movements  in  small  towns  and  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  this  work  was  headed  up  in  a 
three-day  conference  on  Rural  Community 
Planning,  a  significant  and  interesting 
gathering. 

And  t\\\s  v/as  TvoX  A\.    \xv  >}wt\w^  v^:^"^ 
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erected  on  the  campus,  the  Boys'  Agri- 
cultural Camps  were  conducted.  Boys 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  were  there.  The 
discipline  was  military,  and  there  was 
every  imaginable  form  of  sport,  of  ath- 
letics, of  excursions,  of  lectures,  all  with  a 
sound  educational  significance — and  a 
home-made  circus  to  wind  up  with. 

Still  other  conferences  and  conventions 
were  held.  The  bee  men  of  the  state, 
like  the  poultry  men,  came  to  get  what 
the  college  had  to  give.  They  came  as 
the  cattle  raisers,  the  apple  growers,  and 
other  farmers  come  during  the  winter. 
The  officers  and  lecturers  of  the  State 
Grange  and  a  considerable  body  of  the 
rural  leaders  of  the  state  held  their  meet- 
ings on  the  campus  and  took  part  in  the 
community  conferences. 

1  have  wondered  what  some  of  the 
hard-headed  New  England  educators  of 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago  would  say 
if  they  could  see  such  activities  as  these 
connected  with  a  college,  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  college  work.  While  they  might  be 
surprised,  bewildered,  even  shocked,  one 
has  a  strong  impression  that  the  best  of 
them  would  not  be  long  in  grasping  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  method,  of  the  enterprise. 
For  it  was  their  spirit,  too.  Above  every- 
thing else,  they  were  men  with  a  purpose. 
The  most  vital  of  the  early  colleges  in 
America  owed  their  organization  not 
merely  to  the  desire  to  educate  young  men 
but  to  educate  them  for  certain  high  and 
definite  purposes.  The  early  outburst  of 
educational  fervor  in  America,  which 
resulted  in  the  foundation  of  a  remarkable 
group  of  endowed  colleges,  was  for  the 
most  part  the  outgrowth  of  a  powerful 
religious  spirit — ^the  desire  to  train  young 
men  specifically  and  technically  to  be  re- 
ligious leaders  and  missionaries.  The 
charter  of  Yale  says,  in  so  many  words, 
that  the  purpose  was  to  educate  young 
men  "for  employment,  both  in  the  chufch 
*  and  civil  state" — church  being  placed 
first.  In  sending  out  their  students  to 
preach  in  country  churches  or  to  con- 
duct neighborhood  Sunday  Schools,  as  in 
bringing  together  at  the  college  itself 
conferences  of  ministers  and  religious 
workers,  they  had,  indeed,  the  true  germ 
of  the  modem  coilegfi  extension  idea. 


Perhaps  one  cause  of  the  relative  6tdm 
of  the  religious  and  endowed  college,  com- 
pared with  the  state  cdlege  and  unhrcr- 
sity,  lies  in  the  damping  of  that  eaifier 
impulse.  The  endowed  colleges  still  eds- 
cate,  and  educate  well,  and  they  have  i 
definite  and  important  part  to  play  in  oar 
common,  workaday  life,  but  educatioi 
seems  to  have  become  more  an  end  witk 
them,  less  a  means. 

The  missionary  and  social  spirit,  in  short. 
seems  to  have  passed  in  some  degree  Inm 
the  religious  and  endowed  institutioM 
to  the  state  colleges  and  universitia. 
The  fact  that  agricultural  education  ii 
pioneer  work,  reaching  and  affecting  groapi 
of  men  and  women,  as  well  as  b^  aad 
girls,  never  before  touched  by  collegB^ 
calls  forth  all  the  spirit  of  adventure,  the 
enthusiasm,  the  sense  of  high  piibfie 
service  which  are  characteristic  c^  the 
missionary  and  social  spirit. 

A  COLLEGE  THAT  TOUCHES  EVERYH>AY  UFB 

The  new  college  stands  upon  three  k^ 
It  not  only  seeks  to  impart  knowledge  and 
stimulus,  but  it  has  developed  two  other 
distinct  functions.  Each  college  has  ooft- 
nected  with  it  an  experiment  station  and 
trained  investigators  whose  constant  effort 
is  to  get  into  close  reUtionships  with  the 
problems  that  confront  the  every-day  life 
and  work  of  the  people  of  the  community 
or  the  state.  The  agricultural  college,  like 
the  medical  school,  gives  one  the  impression 
of  getting  close  to  life. 

To  the  two  functions  of  teaching  and 
investigation  has  more  recently  been  added  ! 
a  third  function,  the  effort  to  extrad  the 
work  of  the  college  and  apply  its  gathered 
knowledge  beyond  the  classroom.  In  the 
last  few  years  1  have  visited  several  of  the 
greater  state  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  Middle  West,  and  1  have  seen  daily 
the  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  few  im- 
pulses in  our  national  life  are  more  vital 
and  more  significant  than  this  enthu- 
siastic effort  to  reach  and  serve  every  nan» 
woman,  and  child  in  the  state.  It  is  a 
great  new  conception  of  the  purpos  and 
utility  of  education. 

^Two  kinds  of  special  schools  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Massachusetts  Agriotltunl 
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Se  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
).  Hurd  of  the  Extension  Service: 
inter  schools  and  the  summer  schools. 
t  winter  there  are  ten-weeks'  courses, 
:y-two  in  number,  which  are  attended 
y  by  farmers,  practical  men  who  have 

to  the  college  for  more  knowledge 
more  inspiration.  Last  winter  the 
ncnt  was  i8i — a  fine  lot  of  earnest 

getting  more  out  of  the  courses  in 
ulture,  fertilizers,  dairying,  breeding, 
llture,  poultry  raising,  and  the  like 
any  boy  could  have  got,  because  they 
in^at  they  wanted  and  went  directly 
.  There  was  also  an  apple-packing 
1»  a  short  course  for  bee-keepers,  and 
f  a  great  farmers'  week  which  brought 
irly  1,600  farmers  from  every  part  of 
ate  to  learn  all  they  could  in  a  week. 
snded  several  of  these  meetings  and 
iwnright  serious  interest  1  have  rarely 
1  college  class  that  equaled  them. 
m  there  are  the  summer  schools,  to 
I  1  referred  in  the  early  part  of  this 
t,  in  which  the  college  occupies  itself 
g  the  summer  months.  Last  year 
umber  of  people  participating  in  all 

courses,  summer  and  winter,  was 
than  2,000. 

RYING   EDUCATION   TO   THE    PEOPLE 

t  the  enthusiasm  for  the  distribution 
ucation  does  not  stop  with  teaching 
more  advanced  men  and  women  who 
pend  the  necessary  time  and  money 
me  to  the  college,  but  it  carries  the 

beyond  the  college.  If  the  state 
ot  come  to  the  college,  then  the  col- 
nall  go  to  the  state.  The  idea  of 
ing  outside  the  colleges  was  one  of  the 
levelopments  of  the  extension  idea: 
;  still  an  important  element  in  spread- 
he  work  of  the  college.    Last  year 

lectures  were  delivered,  some  at 
some  in  lecture  courses,  some  in  the 
sion  schools.     It  is  estimated  that 

than  forty  thousand  people  in  the 

were  thus  touched  or  influenced 
he  college.  Such  a  campaign  of 
ers  can  only  be  compared  with  a  live 
wiary  enterprise  of  a  religious  organi- 
I  or  to  an  active  political  campaign. 
t  effort  to  reach  people  outside  the 
^  b  by  no  means  confined  to  lectur- 


ing. Actual  extension  schools,  lasting 
from  a  few  days  to  a  week,  are  organized 
in  various  parts  of  the  state.  Regular 
courses  of  lectures  and  discussions  are 
held  and  there  is  a  regular  enrolment  of 
students.  One  such  school  that  I  at- 
tended in  the  country  town  of  Tyringham 
was  held  in  the  town  hall.  The  local 
minister,  Mr.  Wells,  who  has  done  sugges- 
tive work  in  church  federation,  was  one  of 
the  leaders.  There  were  practical  courses  in 
dairying,  domestic  science,  the  problems 
of  local  taxation,  schools,  and  community 
organization.  A  fine  spirit  was  manifested 
in  the  work.  Last  year  eight  such  schools 
were  held,  with  an  enrolment  of  approxi- 
mately 800  students,  and  if  the  college 
had  the  equipment  it  could  have  held  many 
more,  for  requests  were  numerous. 

More  intimate  still  than  either  the 
lecturing  or  the  extension  schools  has  been 
the  personal  visiting  of  farming  communi- 
ties and  individual  farmers  who  have 
problems  to  solve  by  the  scientific  experts 
of  the  college.  Careful  surveys  of  several 
localities  in  the  state  have  been  made  and 
every  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  encourage 
progressive  movements. 

Still  another  valuable  activity  is  the 
demonstration  farm  work — farms  actually 
conducted  by  college  workers,  where 
modem  methods  are  employed.  These 
farms  become  centres  for  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge.  Last  year,  also,  the  col- 
lege had  exhibitions  at  country  fairs,  with 
lecturers  present  to  make  explanations, 
thus  reaching  thousands  of  more  or  less 
casual  visitors. 

The  college  has  correspondence  courses 
in  all  branches  of  agricultural  work,  in 
which,  last  year,  more  than  900  people 
in  the  state  were  enrolled.  A  bulletin 
regularly  issued,  "Facts  for  Farmers," 
had  a  circulation  of  45,000  during  the 
year,  and  besides  this  there  was  a  large 
distribution  of  circulars,  bulletins,  and 
posters  on  agricultural  and  community 
subjects.  An  experiment  has  also  been 
made  in  automobile  extension  work.  An 
automobile  van,  carrying  publications, 
samples  of  spraying  outfits,  and  other  ma- 
terial for  demonstration,  in  charge  of  an 
energetic  man,  made  expeditions  about  the 
state,  stopp\TVft\TvXVvt\\V\^\a«t&^^it«xw^\ 
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groups  of  farmers  could  be  collected  or 
advice  could  be  given. 

It  is  the  serious  effort  of  the  college  to 
let  no  ignorant  man  escape — ^not  even  the 
new  foreigners.  I  attended,  last  winter, 
sessions  of  the  Polish  Farmers'  Day  at  the 
college,  at  which  a  latge  number  of  Poles 
and  their  families  were  in  attendance. 
Lectures  in  English  were  turned  into  Polish 
by  an  interpreter  and  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  the  onion  and  tobacco  farms  were 
discussed.  They  were,  by  the  way,  a 
fine,  sturdy  looking  body  of  men  and 
women.  Evening  schools  have  also  been 
held  for  foreign-bom  farmers. 

CLUBS   FOR   FARM   BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

In  some  ways,  however,  the  work  with 
the  boys  and  girls  of  Massachusetts  is  the 
most  interesting  of  all.  This  work,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Morton,  has 
grown  wonderfully.  It  is  bein^  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  public  schools — 
and  not  only  reaches  farm  boys  and  girls, 
but  hundreds  in  the  cities.  Here  is  a  list 
of  the  number  enrolled  in  1915: 

Number  of  members  of  home  and 
school  garden  clubs  growing  pota- 
toes, flint  com,  sweet  com,  garden 
beans,  and  tomatoes 67,218 

Number  of  members  of  agricultural 
clubs  cultivating  from  one  eighth  of 
an  acre  up 711 

Number  in  poultry  club      ....         539 

Number  of  girls  in  home  economics 
clubs,  studying  canning,  cookery, 
and  domestic  science 838 


Total  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  clubs     69,306 
Number  of  towns  in  which  clubs  have 
been  formed 315 

Besides  all  this,  the  college  has  been 
instrumental  in  organizing  four  dairy 
improvement  associations  in  various  parts 
of  the  state,  in  assisting  farmers  with 
nineteen  demonstration  orchards,  has  or- 
ganized an  M.  A.  C.  improvement  asso- 
ciation to  stimulate  the  growing  of  better 
seed  com  and  seed  potatoes.  The  college 
has  also  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
improvement  associations  in  two  Mas- 
sachusetts counties. 

it  will  be  seen,  from  all  this,  what  a 


variety  of  methods  are  pursued.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  very  few  people  in  the 
state,  outside  of  the  crowded  parts  of  the 
large  cities,  have  not  come,  at  some  point,  ia 
contact  with  the  helpful  work  of  the  ooUtgL 

THE  ABSENCE  OF  PATERNALISM 

Now  the  underlying  inspiration  of  al 
this  work  is  not  merely  the  desire  to  hdp 
people:  it  is  not  paternalistic:  it  does  not 
seek  to  do  for  people  what  they  can  do  for 
themselves.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
educational  and  inspirational.  It  seeb 
to  stimulate  the  people  to  work  for  then- 
selves — and  to  give  them  the  knowledge 
which  will  assist  them  to  this  end.  Aid 
it  seeks  to  do  this,  not  merely  for  tk 
economic  benefit  of  the  farmer's  life— 4iii 
cattle-growing,  his  crop-raising  activitiei 
— but  to  touch  and  inspire  the  wbcU  d 
his  life.  Other  states  have  gone  as  far 
as,  or  farther  than,  Massachusetts  in  Ike 
economic  side  of  extension  work:  iNt 
none  has  had  such  a  visu>n  of  conunuoity, 
codperative,  and  religious  revival,  lit 
rural  community  movement,  so  far  as  it 
is  related  to  college  extension,  begui  witk 
President  Kenyon  L.  Butterfieki  of  Ike 
Agricultural  College. 

"To  touch  and  influence  every  bruch 
of  agricultural  life — ^this  is  the  task  of 
the  college,"  says  President  ButterfiekL 

This  is  the  basis  of  the  effort  to  orgune 
country  communities  which,  under  Mr. 
Morgan,  has  made  such  a  hopeful  hcg^ 
ning.  As  Professor  Carver  so  strikm^ 
pointed  out  in  a  lecture  at  one  of  the  a» 
ferences:  "The  farmer  is  the  only  bustnesi 
man  who  buys  always  at  retail  and  sdb 
always  at  wholesale."  To  reach  thii 
business  situation  cooperation  is  the  ooljr 
remedy.  So  the  college  has  experts  ii 
cooperation,  who  are  doing  their  best  to 
spread  the  knowledge  and  inspiration  of 
that  idea  throughout  the  state. 

Other  difficulties  of  the  farm  community 
are  stagnation,  extreme  individualism,  a 
want  of  amusement,  communication,  aod 
beauty,  and  all  these  the  coU^e  is  o^ 
deavoring  to  meet  through  coqununity 
organization  and  the  stimulatKMi  of  a 
new  community  spirit.  In  Massachusetts 
this  work  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
"Amherst  Movement."" 


A  NEW  CONSCIENCE  IN  THE  REAL 
ESTATE  BUSINESS 

>  HOW  MR.  BEN  F.  FAAST,  OF  EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS.,  HAS  HELPED  TO  MAKE  CUT-OVER  LANDS 
GROW  OTHER  CROPS  THAN   STUMPS,    BESIDES   HELPING  TO   SOLVE  THE    PROBLEM 
OF   READY   MONEY    FOR   WORTHY    FARMERS 

BY 

HERBERT  QUICK 


rHERE  is  no  English  word  which 
carries  a  meaning  more  gener- 
ally understood  than  the  Latin 
phrase,  Caveat  emptor!,  which 
means  "Let  the  buyer  be- 
^V*  It  is  a  legal  maxim,  too,  which 
had  the  mossy  approval  of  the  courts 
centuries,  it  signifies  that  when  you 
'  a  thing  you  must  look  out  for  yourself. 
i  seller  can  tell  you  anything  he  pleases 
ut  the  value  of  the  thing  sold,  and  if 
are  "taken  in"  by  these  statements, 
more  fool  you. 

/e  derive  this  unhallowed  maxim  from 
lent  days  when  most  goods  were  sold 
"market  overt" — that  is,  in  open 
lie  markets,  where  the  buyer  looked 
the  goods  when  he  bought  them. 
anefore,  if  you  look  at  the  thing,  you 
supposed  to  know  as  much  about  its 
le  as  the  seller  does.  You  have  your 
d  with  you,  haven't  you?  The  seller  is 
wed  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  puffery 

bamboozling.  That  is  business. 
^ctically  all  lines  of  respectable  trade 
e  now  risen  above  this  law.  The 
1  who  takes  the  law  only  for  his 
ie  is  not  a  good  citizen.  Take  the 
eitising  business,  for  instance.  A 
cr  who  deals  with  a  concern  advertis- 
in  any  good  paper  or  magazine  is  safe. 
nth  in  advertising"  has  become  the 
to  of  the  advertising  trade.  It  was 
ectly  obvious,  when  once  the  matter 
locked  into,  that  the  whole  adver- 
ig  business  was  in  danger  unless  the 
ler  of  an  advertisement  could  depend 
n  its  tnitlL 

have  said  "all  lines  of  respectable 
le."  Those  who  have  been  called 
n  to  cope  with  a  certain  class  of  land 


agents  or  town-lot  salesmen  will  be  likely 
to  ask  themselves  whether  or  not  the  real 
estate  business  is  respectable.  But  does 
not  the  business  ethics  of  the  real  estate 
industry  tend  to  fall  below  the  average 
behavior  of  the  men  engaged  in  it? 

They  are  full  of  the  caveat  emptor  philos- 
■  ophy.  They  sell  land  and  expect  to 
think  no  more  about  the  fellow  who  has 
bought.  The  real  estate  man's  business 
is  to  close  deals.  He  is  emphatically  not 
his  brother's  keeper.  He  is  nobody's 
guardian.  Any  deal  is  fair  which  can  be 
closed.  His  motto  is  no  such  drivel 
as  truth  in  anything,  but  only  "Get  the 
money!"  It  is  purely  and  simply  a 
caveat  emptor  business  in  which  the 
operator  is  prone  to  think  that  he  must  put 
his  conscience  in  cold  storage,  carry  his 
religion  in  his  wife's  name,  and  forget  the 
Golden  Rule.  For  it  is  hard  to  be  in  a 
tough  business  unless  one  is  tough. 

To  call  attention  to  these  things  is  not 
so  disagreeable  a  task  as  it  would  be  if 
the  real  estate  business  were  not  already 
showing  signs  of  those  stirrings  and  pro- 
tests which  indicate  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  best  men  engaged  in 
it  to  purge  it  of  its  evils.  In  any  case 
these  strictures  would  not  be  here  uttered 
were  not  the  real  estate  business  so  vitally 
important  to  our  national  life.  It  con- 
trols the  growth  of  our  cities.  It  deter- 
mines the  kind  of  homes  in  which  we  live. 
It  dominates  the  settlement  of  our  un- 
occupied lands.  It  presides  over  the 
destinies  of  half  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  It  moves  the  settler  to  his  new 
home,  and  in  so  doing  determines  in 
thousands  of  cases  the  dramatic  issue  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  shall  prosper  and 
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become  a  missionary  to  bring  more  settle- 
ment, or  meet  with  disaster,  lose  hope, 
drift  to  other  regions  or  back  to  the  city, 
and  spread  the  doctrine  of  pessimism  as 
to  our  unimproved  lands.  The  real  estate 
business  has  in  its  grip  the  destinies  of  the 
so-called  abandon^  farms  of  the  East. 
It  rules  the  waste  places  of  a  continent 
less  than  a  third  developed.  It  exercises 
a  powerful  influence  on  morals.  And 
especially  it  has  the  "say"  as  to  the  re- 
clamation of  our  immense  areas  of  lands 
that  once  were  forests  but  now  are  No 
Man's  Lands  of  stumps,  brush,  swamp, 
saplings,  and  briers. 

MR.  BEN  F.  FAAST,  REAL  ESTATE  MAN 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  these 
lands,  and  the  hope  as  well  for  better 
things  for  the  real  estate  business,  impel 
me  to  relate  the  story  of  Mr.  Ben  F.  Faast, 
of  Eau  Claire,  Wis.  He  makes  no  claim  to 
being  better  than  other  real-estaters; 
and  he  is  no  better  than  some  others  I 
know.  What  he  is  doing,  however,  seems 
worthy  of  publicity. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Faast  formed  a 
company  and  acquired  approximately 
50,000  acres  of  that  stumpy,  brushy, 
second-growth  land.  1  suspect  that  at 
first  he  had  only  one  idea,  to  sell  it  just  as 
other  land  men  have  done  from  time 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not 
to  the  contrary.  Maybe  he  believed  in 
looking  out  for  the  purchaser's  interests 
from  the  beginning;  but  I  suspect  that  all 
he  looked  out  for  was  purchasers.  Any- 
how, he  found  them  in  large  numbers. 
When  I  saw  him  he  had  only  about  5,000 
acres  left  unsold,  and  1  suppose  there  is 
not  much  left  by  now. 

He  found  most  of  his  buyers  in  the 
persons  of  men  who  had  worked  many 
years  in  factories.  Some  of  them  had  for 
twenty  years  been  laborers  in  steel  mills, 
recorded  under  numbers  like  cattle  or 
convicts,  and  unknown  by  their  names 
even  to  their  bosses.  They  had  in  sweat 
and  backache  accumulated  a  few  hundred 
dollars  each,  from  which  anemic  rolls 
they  coukl  peel  off  enough  ragged  bills  to 
make  the  first  payment  on  an  average  of 
fifty  Mcres  cf  stumps. 
Such  peopk  need  bdp.    If  they  faU  they 


may  fall  like  Lucifer,  never  to  rise  again. 
You  may  once  spend  twenty  years  in  a 
factory  and  save  I500;  but  you  cannot 
repeat  the  trick.  Life  is  too  short,  and 
the  human  soul  is  not  sufficiently  resilient 

This  Wisconsin  man  was  queer.    He 
wondered  just  how  well  these  men  wem 
going  to  do.    Remember,  he  is  a  vcrjrj 
competent  land  salesman.    He  went  after 
business.    He  sent  out  circulars  to  laad^ 
salesmen,  and  he  detailed  specialists  ii^ 
salesmanship  to  instruct  the  local 
in  the  gentle  art  of  wooing  the  buyori 
across  the  threshold  of  a  passenger  or 
bound  for  the  seat  of  war.    But  ht  vos-^ 
dered  just  how  well  these  men  would  dok 
Strange,  but  he  did.  ^ 

He  believed  in  the  land's  fertility;  but 
he  knew  that  fertility  is  not  all.     He  doK , 
covered  that  the  average  farmer^  withoHtj 
any  outside  help  in  organizing  his  affain^j 
and  left  to  sink  or  swim  by  the  state,  dM-. 
not  clear  up  one  of  these  cut-over  CanM^ 
very  rapidly.    In  point  of  fact,  he  learndl 
— 2i  fact  of  great  sociological   import- 
that  the  average  increase  in  cleared  aiea 
is  about  an  acre  a  year  per  farm..    It  ii 
easy   to  understand  why  this   is.    Tie.. 
settler  pays  out  about  all  his  money  te 
the  land  and  the  expenses  of  getting  to  it 
He  has  a  family — ^for  most  of  these  peopb 
emigrate  from  points  outside  the  raoe* 
suicide   belt.    There   is  not   enough  ie» 
claimed  land  to  support  the  family;  ai 
the  man  who  has  long  worked  for  waga 
naturally  looks  for  wage-work  when  M^' 
farm  supplies  fall  short.    And  it  is  betM 
to  work  for  wages  in  a  factory  than  ii 
the  vicinity  of  a  frontier  farm.    On  thtt 
basis,  the  farm  cannot  be  considiued  t. 
rosy  prospect. 

READY-MADE   FARMS 

"This  will  never  do,"  said  Mr.  Faast 
"We  must  sell  these  people  ready-mada 
farms."  He  did  not  invent  the  icka.  A 
great  Canadian  railroad  company  has  bedl 
doing  the  same  thing  in  its  trrigataoi 
blocks  for  years^ — but  Mr.  Faast 
out  the  plan  for  the  lower  values* 
tracts,  and  the  greater  expense  of 
tion  c^  cut-over  lands— worked  it  oot  jkn 
himself,  and  possibly  for  the  Nation,  ife 
ttaaonttd  that  hb  ccmipany  could  dm 
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with  less  expense  than  could  the 
idual  farmer.  So  he  had  designed 
built  a  steam  stump-puller  weighing 

0  pounds  that  was  capable  of  hoist- 
ut  the  largest  stump  in  that  country. 
new  that  these  newcomers  could  not 
heir  roads  built,  and  he  began  build- 
them.     Believing  that  his  company 

1  build  farm  houses  at  less  expense 
could    the   settler,    he    had    plans 

;  for  cottages  according  to  the  re- 
ive purses  of  his  buyers.  Then  he 
these  little  farms,  each  with  from 
to  ten  acres  cleared,  with  nice  little 
5  and  bams,  and  provided  with 
u  He  also  sold  them  twelve  chickens, 
a  cow,  six  rolls  of  wire  fencing,  and 
>igs  to  a  forty-acre  farm;  or  the  fowls 
two  cows,  twelve  rolls  of  fencing,  and 
pigs  for  an  eighty;  all  on  the  same 
time  and  low  interest  rate  accorded 
le  land  purchases.  Here  was  a  living 
ght.  This  was  his  plan  for  selling 
ly-made  farms." 

HIS   SUCCESS 

was  a  success.  Maybe  it  was  nee- 
f  for  him  to  do  this  in  order  to  get 
rs  at  all — ^and  let  us  not  give  him 
t  for  more  than  just  plain  horse  sense 
lis.  He  then  began  doing  things 
sip  these  people  after  he  had  them 
f  landed  on  their  little  farms.  He 
lished  a  farm  of  his  own  in  the  centre 
le  district  from  which  he  furnished 
dass  seeds  for  the  settlers  and  as  high- 
cattle  as  the  conditions  warranted. 
t)  years  ago  the  8th  of  last  September, 
istance,  the  settlers  had  a  Harvest 
^al  in  one  of  their  new  villages. 
land  company  had  on  show  there 
Holstein-grade  bull  calves  sired  by 
a's  King  of  the  May/'  and  from 
ed  dams.  Not  purebreds  yet,  you 
vc,  but  good  calves.  The  farmers 
notified  that  these  calves  could  be 
Ml  the  following  rather  easy  terms: 
y  will  be  sold  for  cash,  or  we  will 
for  your  scrub  bull  calf."  This  is 
eking  violation  of  caveatemptorism. 
s  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
n  by  which  a  real  estate  organi- 
I  with  money,  and  with  advice  and 
d  worthr  in  some  mslsmces  more 


than  the  money,  actively  assists  the  people, 
who  have  bought  its  lands,  to  build 
up  a  community  in  which  "Purebred!" 
is  the  slogan,  both  in  animals  and  seeds. 

It  seemed  a  shame  to  waste  the  young 
trees  and  stumps  on  these  lands.  So 
Mr.  Faast  set  about  doing  the  community 
— and  himself — another  service:  nothing 
less  than  finding  a  market  for  the  forest 
products  taken  off  in  the  process  of 
clearing.  Many  people  have  tried  to  do 
this,  but  1  know  of  no  other  instance  of 
success.  Certainly  the  settlers  themselves 
could  never  have  built  up  a  market  for 
the  cord-wood,  kiln-wood,  billets,  bolts, 
dead  timber,  down  timber,  rotten  timber, 
and  all;  but  Mr.  Faast  did.  The  system 
is  in  full  blast.  It  helps  to  enable  the 
farmers  to  add  more  than  that  acre  or  so 
per  year  to  the  clearing — but  its  real 
significance,  to  my  mind,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  about  all  the  land  left  for  settlers 
in  this  country  is  very  much  the  same 
sort  of  land — in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  all  over  the  South 
and  much  of  New  England.  This  Wis- 
consin experience  should  be  studied  by 
the  state  and  Nation.  Ready-made  farms, 
sale  of  the  stuff  cleared  off,  some  aid  and 
guidance  to  the  new  settlers,  and  capital 
at  fair  rates  for  development — these  four 
things  will  make  any  cut-over  region 
blossom  as  the  rose  if  it  has  a  good  soil. 
Such  organized  help  must  be  had  if  tilled 
fields  take  the  place  of  stumps. 

HELPING   THE    SETTLER    IN    EVERY    WAY 

If  there  is  any  way  in  which  this  real- 
estater  could  properly  interest  himself  in 
the  prosperity,  happiness,  and  American- 
ization of  his  buyers,  and  failed  to  do  so, 
I  have  not  heard  of  it.  Chiefly  he  gave 
them  opportunities  for  self-help.  No- 
thing was  given  them  except  on  one  of  two 
theories:  (i)  either  land  or  property  to 
be  paid  for,  or  (2)  friendly  advice  and 
information  as  one  neighbor  to  another. 
The  settlers  are  self-respecting  people  who 
had  worked  for  what  they  possessed,  and 
Mr.  Faast  was  just  the  same  sort  of  person 
himself;  so  there  was  no  chance  of  mis- 
understanding, no  uplift  work,  no  welfare 
work,  save  as  people  work  to^thftt  loic 
mutual  upWH  and  xVve  ^tv«A^A\w^. 
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Together  he  and  the  settlers  worked  out 
a  plan  for  making  the  most  out  of  the 
land  in  the  hard  first  years.  This  plan 
has  now  been  approved  by  the  experts 
of  the  state  college  of  agriculture — ^and 
there  are  none  better.  "  Don't  plow  and 
clear  a  lot  of  land  at  once/'  he  advised  his 
buyers.  "Take  the  brush  off  eight  or 
ten  acres  and  sow  it  in  clover.  It  will 
catch;  for  it  is  a  natural  clover  country. 
Sow  clover  and  timothy  among  the  uncut 
trees.  Turn  in  your  cows  to  pasture,  and 
keep  down  the  brush.  Soon  this  land  will 
be  ready  for  hay  production;  for  the  stock 
tramping  about  the  stumps  will  pack  the 
ground  and  cause  the  frost  to  heave 'out 
the  stumps,  making  them  easy  to  pull. 
You  can  grow  nearly  as  much  grass  among 
the  stumps  anyhow  as  if  they  were  all 
out.  It  does  not  look  so  nice,  and  it 
certainly  is  not  as  pleasant  a  condition 
for  the  farmer;  but  let  us  make  haste 
slowly.  These  stumps  have  been  here 
a  long  time.  Let's  allow  Nature  to  help 
us  a  little  in  getting  them  out.  Hogs* 
also,  if  fenced  in  a  smallish  lot  will  do  a 
lot  of  grubbing  and  stumping.  They  will 
pay  you  for  the  privilege  of  doing  this. 
So  will  the  cows.  So  will  sheep.  One 
of  these  years  you  will  find  the  clearing 
easy,  and  you  will  have  made  a  living  all 
the  time." 

THE    PROBLEM   OF  CREDIT — 

He  is  a  banker  as  well  as  a  land  man. 
He  was  one  before  he  went  into  this  land 
scheme.  1  suspect  that  if  seven  years  ago 
any  one  had  suggested  that  the  farmers 
needed  any  better  credit  system  than  they 
had,  he  would  have  said,  as  so  many  stupid 
bankers  are  now  saying:  "Rural  credit? 
As  if  our  present  banks  weren't  good 
enough  for  the  farmers.  Another  populist 
scheme,  1  suppose.  Well,  1  think  that 
what's  good  enough  for  the  town  is  good 
enough  for  the  farmer.  Rural  credit! 
Humph!  Just  as  if  there  could  be  more 
than  one  kind  of  credit.  These  wild- 
eyed  reformers  make  me  tired!" 

But  he  found,  when  he  had  got  his 

farmers  on  the  ground,  that  his  bank, 

which  is  a  good  strong  one,  could  not 

possibly  serve  the  needs  of  these  men. 

TT^dr cbMncteiS  wot gpod.   Tbnrliiidft 


were  good.  But  who  outside  d 
region  knew  it?  If  his  bank  m 
loan  to  one  of  these  men  it  meant  a  t 
mortgage  in  most  cases,  or  the  |» 
of  the  first  mortgage  and  the  gjvin 
new  one  for  more.  The  bank  had 
to  carry  these  mortga^  or  sell  the 
it  sold  them  it  had  to  guarantee 
If  it  guaranteed  them  it  had  to  lool 
interest  payments,  insurance,  taaes 
generally  to  protect  the  interests  i 
mortgagee.  It  had  to  do  that  an 
for  lenders  will  not  take  mortgai 
lands  at  a  distance  and  assume  i£ 
bother.  They  can  lend  their  fun 
more  desirable  ways.  Moreover,  th 
would  not  allow  the  bank.to  take  all 
mortgages  even  if  it  wanted  to  < 
Being  a  well-managed  bank  it  did  nd 
to.  If  any  farmer  in  the  country  tuu 
made  president  of  the  bank,  he 
have  refused  those  loans  if  he  had  1 
good  banker— and  if  he  had  not  h 
gdod  banker  he  would  soon  have  p 
out  or  been  closed  up.  Commercial 
ing  and  farm  loans  do  not  mix  to  any 
extent.  Even  as  to  short  loans  on 
mortgages  they  don't  mix  well;  an 
farmer  needs  a  long-time  loan  so  th 
farm  may  develop  before  the  loan  nu 

— AND  HOW  IT  WAS  SOLVED 

Down   at    Madison   there   were 
theorists  and  economists  and  colleg 
fessors  who  succeeded  in  getting  th 
the  legislature  a  bill  for  rural  land-moi 
credits.     It  provided  for  two  kinds  o 
banks — the   cooperative   and   the 
stock.    As  soon  as  Mr.  Faast  rea 
law,  he  said  to  his  associates:    "W 
now  proceed  to  organize  a  Land 
gage  Association,  under  this  law,  c 
joint-stock   plan,   make   loans   unt 
have   lent   up   our   capital,    issue 
bonds  based  on  the  mortgages,  sell 
and  relend  the  money." 

"  Can  we  do  that?"  queried  they, 
we  pay  dividends?"  "Not  at 
he  replied;  "but  eventually  I  bdiei 
stock  will  be  good.  In  the  meantir 
can  lend  these  farmers  all  the  mone] 
need;  if  we  can  sell  the  bonds  we  a 
able  them  to  dear  more  land,  buy 
ftock,  biaikl  stk)s  and  bams»  and  be 
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perous.  This,  too,  will  make  prosperous 
those  little  towns  in  which  we  have  coun- 
try banks;  and  if  the  towns  are  prosperous 
our  banks  will  flourish." 

It  was  a  long  game;  and  1  commend  it 
to  the  notice  of  those  misguided  bankers 
who  are  opposed  to  any  new  system  of 
credit  for  the  farmers.  Here  is  one 
banker  who  wanted  rural  credit  for  the 
benefit,  in  part,  of  the  ordinary  commercial 
banks  in  which  he  was  interested. 

The  land  bank  was  organized.  To  sell 
its  bonds  was  slow  work  at  first,  but  finally 
they  began  to  move — ^and  when  1  was  on 
the  ground  it  had  lent  about  $135,000  in 
about  120  loans.  It  had  not  paid  any 
dividends,  but  expects  to  do  so  in  time. 
Its  organizer  will  not  regard  it  as  a  suc- 
cess unless  it  does.  He  believes  in  the 
joint-stock,  dividend-bearing  bank  as 
against  the  cooperative  bank.  In  fact, 
he  holds  the  belief  that,  in  new  communi- 
ties at  least,  the  members  of  which  are 
mostly  strangers  to  one  another,  the  co- 
operative bank  will  not  be  organized  very 
freely.  I  hope  he  is  wrong  in  this;  be- 
cause I  should  like  to  see  land-mortgage 
credit  on  a  lower  basis  than  their  rate  of 
6  or  7  per  cent.  Unless  it  is  established 
on  a  lower  basis,  it  will  do  very  little  good 
to  the  older  communities  where  values 
are  higher  and  more  stable.  In  fact, 
good  farmers  in  Dane  County,  in  which 
Madison  is  situated  and  where  the  land  is 
very  valuable,  have  told  me  that  they 
do  not  see  how  the  land-mortgage  plan 
can  give  them  money  on  any  better  basis 
than  that  on  which  they  have  been  borrow- 
ing for  years. 

But  with  these  settlers — as  it  is  with 
thousands  and  thousands  of  farmers  in 
New  England,  and  Appalachian  regions, 
the  South,  the  Southwest,  and  elsewhere — 
it  is  not  a  question  of  getting  money  on 
long  time  at  4,  5,  6,  or  even  7  per  cent. 
It  is  a  questk)n  of  getting  it  at  all.  There 
are  certain  beaten  paths  along  which 
money  travels  for  farm  loans.  Regions 
served  by  them  are  already  pretty  well 
supplied  with  credit,  though  the  need  for 
long-time  loans  with  the  amortization 
plan  has  not  yet  been  met  even  there; 
but  off  all  these  beaten  paths  there  is  a 
famine  in  land-mortgage  money.    North- 


em  Wisconsin  is  off  the  beaten  path. 
The  new  land  bank  opened  a  way  for 
money  to  travel  to  it  at  7  per  cent,  and 
in  some  cases  at  6 — and  it  has  locally 
been  a  godsend  to  the  settlers. 

THE   CASE   OF  JOE    BATA 

Joe  Bata,  for  instance,  a  Bohemian 
shoemaker,  never  worked  on  a  farm  until 
he  moved  to  these  woods  "  because  of  the 
healthy  climate"  in  19 12.  He  had  $500, 
out  of  which  he  paid  $200  for  forty  acres 
of  cut-over  land  and  gave  a  mortgage  for 
J360  for  the  balance  to  become  due.  He 
has  five  children.  On  May  24,  191 4,  he 
gave  a  mortgage  on  the  original  forty 
acres,  and  forty  more  which  he  had  bought 
for  J! 1, 000,  to  the  new  rural  credit  organi- 
zation. He  paid  with  this  J763  of 
prior  mortgage;  which  shows  that  in  the 
main  he  had  made  the  loan  to  get  more 
land.  With  what  he  had  left  he  bought 
more  live-stock  and  cleared  more  fields. 
The  farm  was  then  valued  at  93>299  and 
he  had  $600  in  personal  property.  Within 
the  next  five  years  he  expects  to  have  the 
eighty  acres  practically  cleared  and  a  new 
house  and  bam;  and  he  estimates  that  his 
property  will  be  worth  J56,ooo  at  the  end 
of  that  time.  He  is  an  exceptionally 
thrifty  man;  for  he  had  saved  J500  be- 
tween coming  to  America  in  1908  and 
his  coming  to  Wisconsin;  but  in  his  first 
two  years  on  this  farm  his  worldly  wealth 
had  grown  from  J500  to  an  estimated  net 
worth  of  $2,437,  when  he  made  the  loan. 
His  is  a  fairly  typical  case  among  these 
thrifty,  hard  working  people. 

On  such  mortgages  as  this  most  of  the 
farmers  pay  7  per  cent,  interest,  and  about 
2  per  cent,  annually  on  the  principal — 
just  enough  to  amortize  the  debt  in  twenty 
years.  Paying  at  a  flat  rate  the  whole 
twenty  years,  the  sum  paid  on  the  prin- 
cipal increases  all  the  time,  and  the  interest 
decreases:  thus  every  mortgage  is  an 
automatic  savings  bank.  Such  a  loan  as 
Mr.  Bata's,  extinguished  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years,  will  cost  him,  in  principal 
and  interest,  J  1,739.40,  whereas  if  he  had 
borrowed  the  thousand  dollars  for  twenty 
years  at  the  same  rate  of  interest — ^which 
he  could  not  have  done  unaided  by  $icv^^ 
oTgan\zat\otk— 2Lti<i  \^«w  ^«A  >iB«fc  ^^"^  "^ 
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a  whole  when  due,  it  would  have  cost  him 
$2,200 — a  difference  of  I460.60:  and  to 
most  people  the  burden  of  paying  off 
gradually  is  far  less  than  that  of  lifting 
the  whole  load  at  once. 

These  are  simple  and  humble  facts;  but 
they  mean  big  things  for  northern  Wis- 
consin. The  infection  of  lending  money 
for  productive  purposes  to  the  struggling 
settlers  of  those  fine  lands  is  spreading. 
Local  banks  are  interesting  themselves 
in  personal  loans  for  good  stock,  silos, 
clearing,  and  more  clearing.  They  see 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  everybody  to 
make  a  new  Ohio  or  Indiana  of  that  region 
without  taking  a  century  to  do  it — as 
Ohio  and  Indiana  had  to  do. 

OUR   GREATEST  NATIONAL    PROBLEM 

The  development  of  the  cut-over  lands 
is  our  greatest  farm-land  problem  for 
northern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  parts 
of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana,  Texas,  central  and 
southern  Missouri,  most  of  Arkansas, 
northern  Minnesota,  the  cut-over  regions 
of  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Bri- 
tish Columbia,  some  of  Manitoba,  all 
that  great  new  "clay  belt"  in  northern 
Ontario,  a  good  deal  of  Maine,  West 
Virginia,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas,  and 
goodly  spots  elsewhere  are  suffering  either 
from  arrested  development  or  delayed 
development  because  we  finally  discovered 
the  prairies  and  found  them  good.  The 
axe  lifted  against  the  forests  was  dropped 
in  mid-air  by  the  pioneer  home-builder 
when  the  prairies  were  reached,  and  was 
never  lifted  again  until  the  lumberman 
picked  it  up.  Pioneers  refused  longer  to 
log,  grub,  clear,  and  reclaim  forests  for 
farms  while  millions  of  acres  better  than 
any  of  the  forest  land  lay  smiling  its  in- 
vitation to  the  plow,  and  the  railroads 
offered  the  chair-car  in  lieu  of  the  covered 
wagon.  And  the  states  stricken  by  the 
palsy  of  the  prairies  have  never  recovered; 
and  never  will,  unless  something  is  done 
of  the  sort  here  outlined,  but  broader, 
bigger,  and  better. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Great  American 
Mystery  is  the  settlement  of  the  Western 


plains  in  regions  of  such  scanty  rainfall 
that  the  average  success  in  fanning  is  less 
than  three  good  crops  in  ten,  while  good 
lands  remain  unsettled  in  humid  climates, 
near  to  markets,  and  in  well-organized, 
progressive  states.  It  is  really  no  mystery 
at  all.  These  good  lands  are  covered  with 
stumps  and  second-growth  forests  or 
stones.  Our  people  have  forgotten  how 
to  reclaim  forests,  and,  even  if  they  had 
not,  would  not  play  the  long,  slow  game 
which  reclaimed  the  forest  states  of  the 
East.  The  spirit  of  Daniel  Boone  is 
extinct.  That  spirit  made  a  paradise 
of  the  bluegrass  regions  of  Kentucky. 
If  the  bluegrass  counties  were  now  under 
their  original  forest  roof  they  would  wait 
longer  for  the  plow,  at  our  present  rate  of 
progress  in  settling  forest  lands,  than  they 
did  after  1775,  when  old  Daniel  founded 
Boonesborough. 

That  is  what  ails  the  cut-over  regions 
of  the  United  States  to-day;  and  that  is 
the  warrant  for  the  statement  that  these 
lands  constitute  our  greatest  national 
problem.  Organized  effort,  not  individual 
effort,  is  essential. 

The  subject  is  greater  than  the  United 
States.  It  extends,  as  we  have  seen,  over 
into  Canada;  and  it  is  the  coming  problem 
for  the  nations  controlling  the  tropics, 
where  the  huge  populations  of  the  future 
must  live.  Modem  populations  must 
conquer  the  remains  of  past  forests  in 
the  form  of  stumps,  and  contend  with 
the  redundant  growth  of  the  present 
and  future  with  machinery  more  effective 
than  individual  effort.  That  machinery 
is  foreshadowed  in  the  work  of  this  real 
estate  man  in  Wisconsin,  which  contains 
the  three  germs  of  conquest — regulated 
settlement,  collective  dealings  with  the 
by-products  of  clearing,  and  a  special 
system  of  finance.  And  so,  the  things 
needed  are  ready-made  farms,  a  market 
for  the  timber  cleared  off,  rural  credits  for 
the  farmers,  both  personal  and  on  land 
mortgages,  and  expert  guidance.  The 
settler  will  furnish  the  human  elements  of 
industry  and  thrift.  The  other  elements 
are  too  much  for  his  unaided  efforts;  as 
they  would  be  for  yours  or  mine. 
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PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES  WITH  THEIR  METHODS  IN  THIS  WAR,  AS  OBSERVED  BY  AN  AMER- 
ICAN  WHO  HAS   SERVED  WITH   THE    BRITISH   ARMY    IN    FLANDERS 

BY 

WILLIAM  J.  ROBINSON 


DURING  the  year  of  191 5  so 
k  many  spies  were  caught  in  the 
I  area  occupied  by  our  Corps 
f  that  many  of  the  fellows  devel- 
oped the  "spy  mania/'fand  to 
them  every  one  dressed  in  civilian  clothes 
or  who  was  peculiar  in  any  way  became 
the  object  of  suspicion.  In  a  way  they 
could  not  be  blamed,  for  we  caught  spies 
in  all  guises.  Men  dressed  as  women, 
women  dressed  as  men,  Germans  in  British, 
French,  or  Belgian  uniform;  we  even  caught 
them  dressed  as  priests! 

After  the  unit  I  was  with  went  into 
action  the  first  time,  we  went  back  a  few 
miles  to  be  "re-made."  We  were  sadly 
cut  to  pieces,  there  being  only  about 
18,000  left  out  of  the  33,000  who  had  come 
out  from  England.  Our  march  from  the 
coast  to  the  scene  of  action  had  been  a 
hard  one,  and  we  had  lost  no  time  on 
the  way  as  we  were  badly  needed  at  the 
front  and  the  Germans  were  right  after  us. 
On  this  account  we  had  not  spent  much 
time  in  the  village  and  had  had  no  chance 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  people. 

In  the  place  in  which  we  camped  after 
our  first  battle  we  saw  the  first  signs 
of  spies.  We  took  the  place  over  in  the 
afternoon,  and  before  dark  we  were  fairly 
well  settled.  It  was  the  usual  small 
Flemish  town  with  its  windmills,  one 
story  buildings,  and  a  superabundance  of 
esiaminets  (tap  rooms)  where  dark  brown 
beer  is  sold  for  two  sous  a  glass  to  the 
soldiers  and  one  sou  to  the  civilians.  Our 
staff  took  over  the  school  for  its  offices, 
and,  as  soon  as  we  arrived,  the  Assistant 
Provost  Marshal  had  the  military  police 
posted.  In  villages  like  this  one  the 
movements  of  civilians  are  not  restricted 
within  the  limits  of  the  village  between 
six  in  the  morning  and  eight  at  night. 
If  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the 


identity  of  persons  the  police  ask  for  their 
laisser-passer,  or  if  they  are  carrying 
baskets  or  bundles  they  are  obliged  to 
show  the  contents  on  demand.  As  a  rule, 
though,  they  pass  unchallenged  unless 
they  are  entering  or  leaving  the  village. 
After  eight  at  night,  however,  every  one, 
civilian  or  soldier,  is  stopped  and  ques« 
tioned  closely.  A  civilian  has  no  business 
to  be  out  of  doors  after  eight,  and  he  is 
liable  to  spend  the  night  in  the  guard  room 
if  he  is  found  out  after  this  hour.  A 
soldier  will  do  likewise  unless  he  is  on  duty 
or  has  some  very  good  reason  to  give. 

Spies  or  agents  lose  no  time  about  getting 
their  information  off.  Before  dark  on  the 
day  we  entered  this  town  for  a  few  days' 
rest,  our  police  captured  three  men,  all 
of  them  civilians.  One  old  fellow  came 
sauntering  down  the  road  with  a  bag  under, 
his  arm.  One  of  our  police  stopped  him 
and  asked  what  the  bag  contain€^d.  The 
man  replied  that  it  was  only  a  few  vege- 
tables he  was  taking  home.  The  police- 
man decided  to  look  the  vegetables  over, 
and  on  opening  the  bag  found  that  in- 
stead of  the  "vegetables"  it  contained 
two  carrier  pigeons  with  dispatches  at- 
tached to  each  of  them.  These  dispatches 
gave  complete  details  as  to  our  exact 
strength,  our  equipment,  the  condition 
of  our  men,  the  names  and  number  of  our 
commanding  officers,  etc.,  and  the  in- 
formation had  apparently  been  compiled 
by  an  expert.  The  man  and  his  "vege- 
tables" were  immediately  taken  to  head- 
quarters. He  was  questioned  and  cross- 
examined  by  interpreters,  but  through  it 
all  remained  sullenly  silent,  refusing  to 
answer  any  questions  asked  him. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  one  of  our  police 
patrols  noticed  a  windmill  behind  the 
village  behaving  in  a  most  ^Qf^cM^*^  \^a:^- 
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turn  again,  and  stop.  It  was  noticed  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  stirring, 
so  the  police  decided  to  investigate.  They 
made  their  way  quietly  to  the  windmill 
and  found  two  civilians  working  out  a 
message  in  code.  So  many  turns  meant 
one  letter  and  so  many  turns  another. 
It  was  slow  work,  but  it  must  have  been 
worth  while.  The  documents  found  on 
these  two  men  convicted  them,  and  with 
the  man  who  was  caught  with  the  carrier 
pigeons  they  were  sentenced  to  be  shot. 
The  sentence  was  duly  carried  out.  These 
men  were  traitors,  very  different  from  the 
brave  fellow  1  saw  "die  with  his  boots 
on"  during  the  winter  of  1915. 

A   GERMAN    SPY 

In  a  little  village  close  to  the  firing 
line  one  of  our  amniunition  columns  made 
its  headquarters.  The  column  would 
go  to  the  rail  head  in  the  morning,  get 
loads  of  ammunition,  and  return  to  wait 
until  night  came  before  taking  it  up  to 
the  front.  One  morning,  I  saw  a  man  with 
a  notebook  in  his  hand  walking  from 
wagon  to  wagon.  At  each  one  he  would 
lift  the  canvas,  look  over  the  contents, 
and  make  a  note  in  his  book.    One  of  our 

.  police  noticed  the  man  and  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing.  1  did  not  hear  the 
conversation  that  followed,  but  the  police- 
man finally  sauntered  over  to  where  I 
was  and  told  me  to  go  to  the  guard  room 
and  get  a  corporal  and  two  men  at  once. 
I  asked  no  questions  but  did  as  he  said. 
I  was  soon  on  the  way  back  with  the 
guard.  As  we  turned  the  comer  and  came 
in  sight  of  the  man,  he  pulled  two  guns  and 
started  to  run.  We  all  fired  and  set  out 
after  him.  Men  joined  in  the  chase  all 
along  the  way,  and  it  is  surprising  that  des- 
pite the  hail  of  bullets  we  sent  after  him 
he  remained  untouched.  1  think  he 
would  have  made  good  his  escape  but  that 
two  men  appeared  in  the  road  in  front  of 
him  and  ordered  him  to  halt.  He  fired 
at  them  for  an  answer  and  they  raised  their 
rifles  and  brought  him  down.  He  had 
the  German  uniform  on  under  his  outer 
dothes  and  he  also  had  both  English  and 
French  passes  in  his  pockets,  llie  little 
book  he  carried  proved  to  be  a  perfect  gold 

mine  of  informsLthn  Mnd  would  have  done 


us  a  great  deal  of  damage  had  it  ever 
reached  the  German  authorities. 

One  of  the  saddest  cases  I  ever  saw  was 
that  of  an  old  man  who  ^ve  his  age  as 
eighty-two  years.  We  were  on  our  way 
back  from  the  firing  line  one  evening  wha 
we  noticed  this  old  man  down  on  his  knees 
digging  in  the  earth  with  a  trowel.  This 
was  after  our  wires  in  the  zone  of  fire  had 
been  laid  under  ground.  It  was  the 
extreme  age  of  the  man  that  attracted  our 
attention,  and  we  stopped  and  asked 
him  what  he  was  doing.  He  paid  no 
attention  to  us  whatever,  but  simply 
continued  to  ply  his  trowel.  Thinking 
that  he  might  be  mentally  unbalanced  or 
perhaps  ill,  we  went  to  the  place  where  he 
was  digging.  Investigation  showed  that 
he  was  hunting  for  our  wires.  He  had 
already  found  several  of  them  and  these 
he  had  cut  with  a  pair  of  nippers.  To  our 
questions  he  paid  no  attention  and  ap- 
peared to  be  dazed.  We  took  him  into 
the  car  and  turned  him  over  to  the  au- 
thorities at  headquarters.  Many  of  the 
people  in  Flanders  have  German  blood  in 
them;  their  language  is  very  similar  to 
German,  and  in  some  cases  one  cannot  be 
surprised  that  they  are  partial  to  Germany. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  excuse  for  such 
treachery  on  the  part  of  civilians.  They 
are  well  treated  by  the  military  authori- 
ties, and  the  people  who  are  in  business 
in  the  towns  and  villages  occupied  by  the 
British  army  were  never  so  prosperous 
in  their  lives.  The  pay  of  the  British 
"Tommy"  is  so  much  higher  than  that 
of  the  Continental  soldiers  that  the  French 
and  Belgian  shopkeepers  feel  justified  in 
raising  the  prices  on  everything  when  a 
man  in  khaki  comes  in  to  buy.  A  civilian 
or  a  Belgian  soldier  can  buy  a  can  of 
sardines  for  eight  or  nine  sous.  For  this 
same  article  the  British  pay  eighteen 
sous  or  perhaps  a  franc,  and  in  some  cases 
the  difference  is  even  greater.  The  sol- 
diers are  paid  at  regular  intervals,  usually 
every  two  weeks,  and  they  can  generally 
draw  as  much  money  as  they  want  pro- 
viding they  do  not  ask  for  more  than  is 
due  them.  They  are  paid  in  French 
money,  and  they  are  good  spraders,  so 
the  Belgian  and  French  shopkeepers  reap 
a  rich  harvest.    A  great  many  of  the 
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civilians  refuse  to  accept  the  Belgian 
paper  money  unless  the  notes  are  old  ones 
dated  sometime  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
report  was  circulated  that  the  Germans  in 
Belgium  were  making  notes  wholesale 
and  without  any  gold  or  silver  to  back 
them  up.  It  was  also  said  that  the  Belgian 
Government  refused  to  recognize  notes 
printed  after  a  certain  date.  (Whether 
this  is  true  or  not  1  do  not  know.  It  is 
the  reason  some  Belgians  have  repeatedly 
given  for  refusing  Belgian  paper  money. 
1  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  civilians  turning  traitor 
to  their  country  for  monetary  reasons. 
The  farmers  can  sell  all  their  produce  to 
the  army  and  they  are  paid  for  it  promptly 
and  well.  Even  the  blacksmiths  do  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  the  army,  for, 
while  large  units  have  their  own  smiths, 
there  are  many  small  units  that  do  not 
have  enough  work  to  keep  an  army  black- 
smith busy,  and  these  units  are  taken 
care  of  by  the  civilian  smiths  in  whatever 
kxality  they  happen  to  be. 

Taken  all  in  all  the  country  occupied 
by  the  Allied  armies  never  saw  more 
prosperous  times  than  these  of  to-day. 

CATCHING   SIGNALLERS 

One  evening  in  the  spring  of  191 5,  I 
was  on  my  way  to  my  billet.  It  was  just 
after  dark  and  1  had  just  come  down  from 
the  firing  line.  1  had  my  rifle  and  re- 
volver and  was  going  to  clean  them  up  a 
little  before  I  turned  in.  As  1  made  my 
way  along  the  only  street  of  the  village  a 
policeman  stopped  me. 

"On  duty?"  he  asked. 

"Just  off,"  I  replied. 

"  Fall  in  with  the  men  across  the  street," 
he  said.  I  looked  and  saw  six  or  seven 
men  with  rifles  lined  up  on  the  other  side- 
walk. At  first  I  thought  1  had  been 
picked  to  act  on  a  firing  party  and  my  mind 
worked  frantically  for  some  plausible 
excuse  to  get  me  out  of  it.  I  have  served 
many  branches  of  the  service,  but  1  am 
thankful  that  I  have  never  been  called 
upon  to  act  as  executioner  to  some  poor 
fdlow  who  is  blindfolded  and  standing  on 
the  brink  of  his  grave. 

I  knew  almost  as  soon  as  the  thought 


entered  my  head  that  I  could  not  have 
been  pick^  for  this  duty,  for  it  is  invari- 
ably done  in  the  early  morning  and  this 
was  evening.  As  1  fell  into  line  the  police 
sergeant  brought  up  another  man,  and 
we  marched  away  at  the  double.  We 
headed  toward  a  near-by  hill  known  as 
Mont  Noir.  The  sergeant  told  us  as  we 
ran  that  some  one  was  signalling  from 
the  hill  and  we  were  to  find  the  party 
and  bring  them  in.  We  ran  on  in  silence. 
1  tried  to  find  some  evidence  of  lights  on 
the  hill  that  lay  just  ahead  of  us,  but  was 
unable  to  see  any  sign  of  them.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hill  we  spread  out  and  were 
told  to  search  quietly  but  thoroughly 
and  to  meet  at  the  road  which  ran  over 
the  summit  of  the  hill. 

Having  seen  no  signs  of  any  lights  1 
thought  we  had  been  sent  on  a  wild  goose 
chase  by  some  alarmist  who  imaging  he 
saw  moving  lights.  However,  1  thought, 
the  work  must  be  done  so  I  might  as  well 
do  my  part  of  it  right.  Carefully  I  made 
my  way  along,  watching  closely  for  signs  of 
people  about.  Occasionally  1  stopped  to 
listen,  but  1  failed  to  see  or  hear  anything.* 
1  was  nearly  to  the  top  when  I  heard 
a  voice  shout,  "Halt!"  The  command 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  shot,  and, 
a  few  seconds  later,  by  several  more  shots. 
Running  low,  1  headed  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  sounds  had  come,  and  I 
could  hear  the  other  fellows  crashing 
through  the  underbrush,  too.  In  a  few 
minutes  1  reached  the  scene  of  the  action. 
Fred  Morris  had  a  man  and  a  woman  with 
their  hands  in  the  air,  and  another  man 
lay  on  the  ground  with  a  bullet  through 
his  thigh.  In  a  little  pit  dug  in  the  ground 
were  about  a  dozen  lanterns  with  candles 
all  burning,  and  attached  to  a  limb  of  one 
of  the  trees  was  a  set  of  halyards  with 
hooks  on  which  to  hang  the  lanterns  at- 
tached to  them. 

A   MAN    IN   woman's   CLOTHING 

We  bound  the  hands  of  the  man  and 
woman,  and  carried  the  wounded  man  up 
to  the  road.  The  sergeant  placed  a  man 
to  guard  him  and  promised  to  send  an 
ambulance  for  them  as  soon  as  we  reached 
headquarters.  On  the  way  dowtv  I  v^sAkxsL 
thft  way  XYifc^wOTWMi^wSwA-   \aJi«&.^^ofc 
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sergeant's  attention  to  it,  and  on  investi- 
gation we  found  that  it  was  a  man  dressed 
in  woman's  clothing.  I  asked  him  his 
reason  for  the  disguise,  but  he  merely 
glared  at  me  and  refused  to  answer.  On 
our  arrival  at  camp',  we  turned  the  prisoners 
over,  gave  in  the  paraphernalia  they  had 
used  for  signalling,  and  went  to  our 
various  billets.  Later  I  heard  that  they 
were  reporting  the  movements  of  troops 
far  behind  our  lines.  How  much  informa- 
tion had  reached  the  enemy  we  could  not 
tell,  but  alterations  in  the  movements  of 
the  troops  were  made  so  that  even  if  the 
enemy  had  received  the  whole  message 
it  would  do  them  no  good.  These  spies 
were  tried,  convicted,  and  shot. 

During  the  late  summer  of  191 5,  signs 
in  English  and  French  appeared  in  all 
the  towns  from  the  coast  to  the  firing  line. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  placed  in 
the  caf^  and  esiaminets  were  soldiers  are 
most  likely  to  gather.  These  signs  warned 
all  soldiers  against  talking  about  military 
matters  of  any  kind,  and  added  that  one 
never  knew  who  was  around  and  that 
spies  were  very  numerous.  The  signs 
pleased  those  people  who  had  the  spy 
mania,  and  gave  them  the  opportunity  of 
saying,  "  I  told  you  so,"  an  opportunity 
which  they  never  missed. 

AN    AVIATOR  WHO   NEVER    RETURNED 

The  second  time  I  went  on  leave  to 
England  I  planned  to  go  with  a  young 
fellow  of  the  Flying  Corps.  He  had  but 
one  more  flight  to  make  before  his  leave 
was  granted,  and  we  planned  to  go  to- 
gether. We  were  to  leave  on  a  Saturday 
and  catch  the  afternoon  boat  which  would 
get  us  across  before  dark.  We  had  our 
warrants  and  everything,  and  he  was 
detailed  to  make  his  last  flight  early 
Saturday  morning.  He  was  going  to 
start  out  at  four  o'clock,  and  he  said  he 
would  probably  be  back  around  five. 
1  decided  to  go  over  to  the  flying  ground 
to  see  him  off.  It  was  not  until  he  came 
out  dressed  for  the  flight  that  he  knew  what 
he  was  going  to  do.  He  found  a  crate 
of  pig^ns  lashed  to  the  body  of  his  ma- 
chine, and  a  man  muffled  up  to  the  eyes 
waiting  beside  them.  The  squadron  com- 
mModer  told  him  tlut  he  was  to  take  this 


man  and  the  pigeons,  fly  over  the  Gemm 
lines  with  them,  pick  a  good  spot,  and 
come  to  earth.  As  the  machine  touched 
ground  he  was  to  cut  the  lashings  yuAidk 
held  the  crate,  the  man  would  vM  out  of 
the  machine,  and  he,  my  friend,  was 
to  rise  at  once  and  return  as  swiftly  at 
possible.  This  stunt  had  been  done  be* 
fore,  but  my  friend  had  never  been  called 
upon  to  do  it,  and  it  was  mighty  dangerooi 
business.  The  possibilities  for  acddenti 
were  unlimited,  if  his  engine  stopped 
when  he  hit  the  ground,  he  was  done  for. 
If  the  enemy  were  near  the  place  he  landed 
he  stood  a  small  chance  of.  getting  away 
alive.  Taken  all  in  all,  it  was  not  ttie 
most  agreeable  job  for  his  last  flight. 

1  watched  his  machine  until  it  was 
but  a  mere  speck  against  the  rising  sui^ 
and  then  I  went  over  to  my  billet  to  pack 
my  bag  and  to  prepare  my  car  for  the 
journey  down  to  the  coast.  At  six  o'ckxk 
I  went  over  to  the  flying  ground  again,  but 
he  had  not  returned,  and  that  was  all.  As 
the  hours  passed  by  I  gave  up  all  hope^ 
and  at  eleven  o'clock  I  started  for  the  coast 
What  happened  to  him  no  one  knows» 
and  1  was  never  able  to  find  out  whether 
the  spy  he  carried  ever  sent  any  informa- 
tion through  or  not.  His  name  app^ued 
as  "missing,"  and  that  was  all  there  was  to 
it.  1  began  to  realize  that  a  spy  beinnd 
the  enemy's  lines  must  be  very  valuable 
when  they  will  risk  a  machine  worth 
thousands  of  dollars  and  the  life  of  a  trained 
aviator  for  the  sake  of  placing  one  spy. 

SPIES   BY   THE   WHOLESALE 

Soon  after  I  returned  from  England  we 
had  a  very  hot  time  in  which  the  Germans 
broke  through  our  line  in  one  place.  We 
rushed  supports  up,  though,  and  the  Ger- 
mans were  soon  driven  back  and  the 
breach  closed  again.  After  this  we  hepok 
to  catch  spies  wholesale.  Conditions 
became  so  serious  and  these  spies  so 
numerous  that  measures  were  taken  to 
round  these  people  up.  It  was  decided 
to  close  our  lines  entirely  for  a 
of  twenty-four  hours.  During  this 
sentries  were  to  be  placed  at  short 
intervals  along  all  roads.  They  were  to 
stop  everybody  regardless  of  what  uoh 
fomi  he  wore  or  what   rank  he   hekL 
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Special  passes  were  issued  which  were 
good  only  during  the  twenty-four  hours 
the  lines  were  closed,  but  regular  passes 
were  worthless  unless  presented  with  the 
special  pass.  Besides  all  the,  sentries 
along  the  roads  there  were  patrols  out 
•also.  Everybody  was  to  be  stopped  and 
those  who  were  not  provided  with  the 
special  pass  were  to  be  placed  under 
arrest,  brought  in,  and  examined.  All 
these  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
greatest  secrecy,  and,  when  everything 
was  in  readiness,  orders  were  issued  that, 
from  9  p.  M.  of  one  day  until  9  p.  m.  of  the 
next,  all  men  not  on  duty  were  to  remain 
in  the  billet  area  and  men  on  duty  were 
to  make  sure  that  they  had  in  their  pos- 
session pass  number  "so  and  so." 

The  first  1  knew  of  what  was  happening 
was  when  1  was  warned  for  special  duty 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  the  roads  were 
to  be  closed.  1  was  told  to  report  to 
tKc  office  of  the  Assistant  Provost  Marshal 
at  8  p.  M.,  and  to  have  the  dispatch  car  I 
was  driving  prepared  for  a  long  journey. 
1  knew  nothing  of  what  was  happening 
nor  did  any  but  those  in  charge  of  the 
affair.  At  eight  o'clock,  1  reported  my- 
self and  found  that  there  were  several 
other  dispatch  cars  there  besides  my  own. 
The  Assistant  Provost  Marshal  told  us 
what  we  were  to  do,  gave  us  each  a  certain 
area  to  cover,  and  warned  us  to  let  no 
one  pass  us  without  giving  a  satisfactory 
account  of  himself.  We  were  to  fly  the 
Army  Corps  flag  on  our  cars,  but  if  any 
sentry  challenge  us  we  were  to  stop  and 
show  the  special  pass. 

TWO    "tommies"   that  were   GERMANS 

1  had  an  area  of  about  three  square 
miles  to  cover,  and  1  started  out  expect- 
ing plenty  of  excitement.  Mile  after 
mile  1  covered  without  seeing  any  one  but 
sentries  and  occasionally  a  cavalry  patrol. 
I  arrived  back  at  my  starting  point  with- 
out having  even  challenged  anybody.  1 
prepared  myself  for  an  uneventful,  mo- 
notonous night,  and  began  to  realize  that 
patroling  country  for  spies  is  not  as 
exciting  as  it  sounds. 

On  my  second  trip  1  had  better  luck.  1 
was  more  than  half  way  back  to  camp 
when,  as  I  swung  my  car  around  a  curve, 


my  headlights  showed  the  figures  of  two 
men  leaving  the  road.  1  yelled  at  them, 
and,  turning  on  the  searchlight  on  the 
side  of  the  car,  kept  them  right  in  the 
glare  of  it.  They  were  running  now,  and 
1  shouted  again,  but  as  they  showed  no 
intention  of  heeding  my  challenge,  I 
sent  two  shots  from  my  revolver  after 
them.  They  stopped  then  all  right,  so, 
keeping  the  light  still  on  them,  1  ordered 
them  to  come  back  to  the  road.  This 
they  did,  but  rather  reluctantly  1  thought. 
Getting  out  of  my  car  1  had  them  come 
right  up  into  the  full  glare  of  the  head- 
lights. They  were  British  "Tommies." 
1  asked  them  what  regiment  they  belonged 
to  and  they  told  me  they  belonged  to  the 
Royal  Sussex  Regiment.  They  said  that 
they  had  been  in  an  estaminet  after  hours 
and  were  trying  to  get  back  to  their 
billets  without  being  seen.  1  might  have 
let  them  go,  and  1  was  just  going  to  ask 
them  to  show  me  their  pay  books  when 
I  happened  to  notice  that  one  of  them  was 
wearing  a  pair  of  German  infantry  boots! 
That  settled  it,  and  1  knew  that  they  were 
lying.  1  ordered  one  to  stand  on  one 
side  of  the  car  and  the  other  on  the 
opposite  side.  1  searched  first  one  and 
then  the  other  for  weapons,  but  they  were 
both  unarmed.  Then  it  struck  me  that 
1  was  in  a  pretty  tight  place  myself.  1 
had  to  drive  the  car,  and  one  of  them 
would  have  to  sit  beside  me,  but  the  other 
would  be  behind  me  in  the  tonneau! 
Finally,  1  unstrapped  the  spare  wheels 
from  the  car.  1  made  them  dump  the 
wheels  into  the  tonneau  and  with  the 
straps  I  had  one  bind  the  other's  feet  and 
hands.  When  I  had  satisfied  myself 
that  the  man  was  properly  trussed  up, 
1  made  his  comrade  lift  him  into  the  back 
of  the  car.  I  got  into  the  driver's  seat 
and  had  the  second  fellow  sit  beside  me. 
I  kept  my  revolver  drawn,  and  told  them: 
"  If  either  of  you  try  any  funny  business, 
I'm  going  to  plug  this  man  beside  me. 
1  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  it,  and  1  will, 
so  for  your  own  sakes  be  good."  If  they 
had  known  how  nervous  1  was  1  think 
they  would  have  made  a  break  to  get 
away.  As  we  started  off  they  began  to 
plead.  It  was  a  good  thing  1  had  noticed 
those  boots,  for  if  1  hadn't  I'm  sure  I'd 
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have  let  them  go.  As  it  was  I  advised 
them  to  "tell  it  to  Sweeney"  and  kept 
right  on  going.  As  they  got  scared  1 
gained  confidence.  Both  of  them  talked 
perfect  English,  and  1  was  all  at  sea  as  to 
who  they  were.  When  1  got  them  into 
camp  1  turned  them  over  to  the  Assistant 
Provost  Marshal  himself  and  set  out  on 
my  third  trip.  During  the  rest  of  the 
night  nothing  happened  so  far  as  1  was 
concerned.  Sometime  later  1  found  out 
that  the  men  1  had  brought  in  were 
both  Germans,  and  they  had  both  at- 
tended King's  College  in  London  before 
the  war.  The  total  number  of  spies 
captured  in  our  area  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours  was  thirty-one,  and  they  were 
all  Germans! 

MILITARY   AND  CIVILIAN    SNIPERS 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about 
snipers  in  the  present  war.  The  first 
requisite  of  a  sniper  is  marksmanship. 
He  must  be  a  regular  "dead-eye-Aleck" 
and  never  miss  his  mark.  On  the  firing 
line  snipers  work  mostly  at  night.  They 
dig  little  individual  trenches  out  in  the 
"dead  ground"  between  the  two.  firing 
lines,  and,  protected  by  a  small  breast- 
work of  earth,  they  lie  there  and  watch. 
As  the  star  shells  go  up  they  have  a  fine 
view  of  the  enemy's  trenches.  If  they 
see  anything  to  shoot  at,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  its  being  hit,  for,  as  1  said  before, 
they  never  miss.  When  the  first  sign  of 
dawn  appears  they  worm  their  way  back 
to  their  trenches,  and  perhaps  take  up  a 
position  in  some  obscure  place  which  will 
give  them  a  view  of  the  enemy's  parapet 
without  them  having  to  show  themselves 
when  they  fire.  It  used  to  be  a  popular 
pastime  to  stick  cigarette  cards  on  the 
end  of  a  stick  and  raise  the  card  over  the 
parapet  several  times  in  quick  succession. 
The  snipers  were  very  obliging,  and  it 
would  not  be  many  seconds  before  the 
card  had  a  neat  hole  in  it.  Those  cards 
were  often  brought  down  to  rest  camp, 
and  they  were  very  much  sought  after 
by  the  French  and  Belgian  kiddies. 

Another  class  of  sniper  is  the  soldier 
who  in  some  way  gets  through  the  enemy's 


lines,  and,  taking  up  a  position  in  some 
secluded  spot,  picks  oflP  individiuds  as 
they  pass  along  the  roads.  They  gener- 
ally choose  trees  or  haystacks  for  their 
perches,  J>ut  as  a  rule  they  change  their 
location  pretty  frequently,  as  too  many 
"accidents"  in  one  spot  are  likely  to  caose 
an  investigation,  and  it  goes  haid  with 
the  man  who  is  caught  at  this  work. 
This  type  of  sniper  is  not  common  now, 
but  during  the  first  few  months  of  the 
war  when  almost  any  one  could  find  a 
way  to  get  through  the  lines  these  snipers 
did  a  lot  of  damage. 

Then  comes  the  civilian  sniper,  who  is 
nothing  less  than  a  common  murderer. 
1  can  best  illustrate  the  work  of  these 
fiends  by  citing  an  incident  that  made  a 
great  impression  on  me.  It  was  a  smafl 
boy,  a  child,  almost.  He  was  brought  in 
by  one  of  a  group  of  mmers  who  had  been 
up  laying  mines  under  the  enemy's  trencher 
They  had  be^n  coming  down  a  road  leaii- 
ing  from  the  trenches  just  as  it  was 
growing  dark.  Suddenly  a  rifle  cracked 
and  one  of  their  number  went  down. 
Some  of  the  men  saw  the  flash  of  the  rifle 
and  rushed  to  where  they  had  seen  it 
They  found  this  boy  just  coming  down  out 
of  a  tree.  His  rifle  lay  on  the  ground 
where  he  had  thrown  it,  and  he  was  wasting 
no  time  in  trying  to  get  away.  When 
they  made  him  prisoner  he  began  to  ay 
and  beg  for  mercy.  They  brought  him 
in,  and  when  the  interpreters  questioned 
him  he  was  quite  willing  to  answer  their 
questions.  He  confessed  that  he  was  paid 
six  francs  for  every  officer  he  shot«  but 
that  he  had  orders  not  to  shoot  any  officers 
with  red  on  their  uniforms  (staff  officers). 
He  was  provided  with  an  up-to-date 
German  rifle,  and  had  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion. He  told  where  he  got  this  and 
where  he  received  his  pay  for  services 
rendered.  Investigators  were  immedi- 
ately sent  to  the  place  he  told  of,  but  they 
reached  there  too  late,  for  the  birds  had 
flown.  There  was  plenty  of  evidence  to 
show  that  the  boy  had  been  telling  the 
truth,  though.  He  confessed  to  having  diot 
sixteen  officers  in  the  two  weeks.hehndbeeB 
ddng  sniping. 
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MAN  AND 
HIS  MACHINES 

ORNAMENTAL  ELECTRIC  FANS 

npHE  electric  fan  has  never  been  con- 
^  sidered  an  object  of  beauty,  but 
there  are  now  being  manufactured  electric 
fans  of  qfnamental  designs,  as  in  the  ac- 
companying photographs,  which  blend 
harmoniously  with  the  decorative  scheme 
of  a  room. 


FOR  INFLATING  AUTOMOBILE 
TIRES 

A  MACHINE  for  inflating  automobile 
^  tires  which  can  be  attached  to  any  lamp 
socket,  and  is  so  light  in  weight  that  it  can 
be  easily  transported  by  hand,  eliminates 


UStlUL    FOR    AUTOMOBILISTS 

A  portable  pump  which  will  quickly 
inflate  any  size  automobile  tire  to  re- 
quired pressure 
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A   FOLDING 

A  TENT 
^  work  of 
needs  no 
up,      and 

folded  and 
hand,  is  of 
terest  to 
and  to  rail- 
tractors  who 
such  tents 
their    work- 


STEEL  TENT 

v^ithaframc* 

SI  •    '    ^  '131 

which  can  Ic 

carrird  bv 
special  m* 
sportfmrr 
road 
can  i 
for  hui 
men  if 


A    PORTABLE    TENT 
tt  has  a  steel  framework,  is  large  enough  to  contain 
two  persons  comfortably,  and  yet  can  he  folded  into 
a  parcel  the  size  of  a  suitcase 

the  necessity  for  storage  tanks,  stationary 
compressors,  and  heavy  hand-trucks. 

The   '  lectrofla- 
tor/*  as    the  ma* 
chine  is  called,  is 
an  ingenious  com- 
bi nation   of  an 
electric  motor  that 
will  run  on  either 
alternating  or  di- 
rect current,  a  hi^h 
pressure  air  com- 
pressor, a  gear  box, 
and    a    condensing 
chamber,  all  enclosed 
m   a   single  housing 
and     automatically 
cooled     by    a    pat- 
ented cooling  system 
that    requires    no 
liquid,    All  bearings, 
gears,    and    pistons 
are     automatically 
lubricated  from  a 
central  source  by 
the  capillary  sys- 
tem, and,   there 
being  no   liquid 
lubricant   or  oil 
level  to  maintain, 
there  can    be  no 
flooding    and    no 
oilyvaporscanget 
into   the  tires  to 
not  them. 


A    PORTABLE 
TELtPHOME 
IHadr  of  aluminum,  it 
wtiRht  but  two  and  a  fuif 
'  ^^nd$  and  h  cjrricd  by 
Ar  forr$f  rj/tgen  in  our 


FOLDED   UP 
When  folded  the  tent  can  be  strapped  to  llie  fS 

ning  board  of  an  automobile,  placed  \n  a  canoe*  < 
carried  by  hand 


of  the  unsightly  and  unsanitar\ 

The  tent,  which  weighs  140  i 
covered  with  canvas,  and  has  two 
bunks  with  metal  frames  suspcnt 
springs  from  the  steel  framework, 
set  up  m  ten  minuter.    When 
tent  can  easilv  be  transported  I 


THE   "howler"* 

Instead  of  a  bell  to  call  forest  ranger*  to  ibr  t^ 
IvHotvc^  \V\\i  tm\\v  It  screeching  noiK,  more  pefiel ratify 


MANUFACTLTRIHG   UNIFORMS   FOR  THE   ENTENTE   ALLIES 

Tlie  goods  from  which  uniforms  are  made  has  to  be  accurately  matched.     The  pattern  is  tbti 

on  the  cloth  in  chalk  and  the  operator  of  the  handsaw  has  to  pilot  the  vast  bulk  of  maicriaf  along  ^M 

curves  of  these  lines  ^1 


CUTTING   LMi-ORM^ 

Ol  «lectfk  bflfldM«f  machines  of  this  type 
[jfafdft  «f  vDOleii  ^Qods  j/v  Lur  m  one  d^y, 
idt  Msiy  St  s  time 


in  folds 


STITCHING    LNirORM^ 

out  in  itn  ei^Hl-bo^t  ^c«\k\Tv%4ai^     \' 
have  ipcm  mott  \Ha^  Vi^*^3«>^*» 
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A  LIGHTWEIGHT  TELEPHONE  FOR     A    GARDEN    TRACTOR   AND    CLl- 
FOREST  RANGERS  TIVATOR 


A  PORTABLE  aluminum  telephone 
^  weighing  but  two  and  a  half  pounds 
is  used  by  the  forest  rangers  in  the  na- 
tional parks  to  give  warnings  of  forest  fires. 
Each  ranger  carries  with  him  a  receiver 
and  a  few  yards  of  light  emergency  wire 
and  a  heavier  wire  for  making  the  ground 
connection.  To  get  in  touch  with  head- 
quarters one  end  of  the  emergency  wire 
is  thrown  over  the  telephone  wires  of  the 
Forest  Service  telephone  lines,  the  ends 
are  connected  with  the  receiver  and  the 
latter  is  connected  with  the  ground  wire, 
the  end  of  ^hich  must  be  thrust  into  damp 
earth  to  establish  the  connection.  At  the 
receiving  station,  instead  of  a  bell  ringing 
to  attract  attention  to  the  fact  that  some- 
one is  calling,  there  is  an  instrument  called 
the  "howler"  which  emits  a  screeching 
noise,  effective  at  a  greater  distance  than 
the  ordinary  ringing  of  a  telephone  bell 


A  GARDEN  tractor  and  cultivator  of 
^  new  design  and  which  embtKlk^  many 
advantages  has  recently  been  placed  on 
the  market. 

The  tractor-cultivator  carries  its  own 
motor,  and  the  frame  bearing  the  aitadh 
ments  of  hoes,  knives,  and  disks  is  umler 
the  complete  control 'of  the  operator  at 
all  times.     The  machine  will  c;'  to 

any  depth   desired   by   merely    :  rng 

the  height  of  two  free-swung  wheds;  ard 
it  cultivates  vegetables  grown  iit  narrDW 
rows  by  going  astride  the  rows  and.  where 
the  vegetables  are  in  thick  rows,  by  goio^ 
between  them*  The  tractor  is  so  simple 
that  any  boy  or  girl  may  operate  it.  ^*alk« 
ing  and  steering  it  as  if  it  w*ere  a  lawn 
mower,  but  without  pushing,  and  their 
are  only  two  levers  to  operate — the  aoe 
on  the  right  handle  controls  the  speed  and 
the  one  on  the  left  controls  the  clutch. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


ON  THE  questions  of  Amer- 
i  icanism,  national  defense, 
I  and  our  foreign  relations, 
^  on  which  the  coming  elec- 
tion is  likely  to  be  settled, 
the  country  is  divided  somewhat  on  a 
new  geographical  alignment.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  seaboard  states,  as  a  rule,  believe 
in  a  more  vigorous  foreign  policy  and  in 
better  national  defense  than  do  the  people 
of  the  Middle  West.  Mr.  Hughes  is 
crystallizing  into  the  champion  of  the 
more  vigorous  diplomacy  and  greater 
attention  to  national  defense.  The  Presi- 
dent, despite  the  fact  that  he  was  ulti- 
mately ready  to  break  with  Germany,  and 
did  call  upon  the  National  Guard  in  the 
Mexican  imbroglio,  has  come  to  be  the 
exponent  of  the  more  peaceful  and  less 
prepared  policies.  Of  course,  the  habit 
of  voting  on  strict  party  lines  is  still  so 
strong  that  many  states  would  vote  as 
usual  no  matter  what  the  question  was. 
Yet  unquestionably  many  independent 
voters  in  the  Northeastern  states  who 
voted  for  the  President  four  years  ago  will 
vote  against  him  this  year,  and  many  in 
the  Middle  West  who  voted  against  him 
before  will  support  him  now  on  the  basis 
that  he  has  kept  us  out  of  the  world  war 
and  that  the  country  is  prosperous. 

The  figures  of  the  hst  election  indicate 

Coprrit^U  1919,  by  Doubleday, 


that  four  years  ago  the  President  was 
stronger  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  than  on 
the  Eastern  seaboard.  His  former  popu- 
larity, his  peaceful  policies,  and  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  progressive-minded  man  should 
make  the  President  very  strong  in  the 
great  interior  on  November  yth. 

It  takes  266  votes  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege to  elect  a  President.  The  solid  South, 
including  the  border  states  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Mis- 
souri, and  Oklahoma  have  183  votes. 

The  President  is  sore  to  carry  the  solid 
South  and  in  the  last  election  he  received 
about  as  many  votes  in  the  border  states 
mentioned  as  both  the  Progressives  and 
Republicans  put  together.  With  these 
183  electoral  votes  he  would  need  83  more 
to  insure  his  election. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Hughes  can  look 
back  to  1912,  when  the  states  in  which  the 
President  obtained  a  plurality  over  both  his 
opponents  were  all.  except  Arizona,  in  the 
solid  South  or  on  the  border  and  were  not 
enough  to  carry  an  election.  If  Mr.  Hughes 
can  consolidate  the  Roosevelt  andTaft  vote 
he  can  win,  but  he  must  carry  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  populous  debat- 
able states  than  his  opponent. 

More  than  any  other  election  in  recent 
times,  this  election  vs  \tv  \V\fc  Vsa^xAs  ^  "^^ 
indepeudeivx  no\^\. 


MR.  WILLIAM  R.  WILLCOX 

c>RK  LAWYER,  ACTIVE  FOR  MASV  YEARS  IN  mtlTICS  TN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  \\H(JnAS  BEEV 
CHOSEN  TO  CONDUCT  MR,  HUGMfes's  CAMFMGH  IrCi^  tH^  1?^%\\\>^>V<:.X 
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PRESIDENT— WHY  HE  SHOULD 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  REELECTED 

HESI DENT  WILSON  has  fulfilled 

the  programme  he  announced  when 

he  was  elected,  in  larger  measure 
ith  more  fidelity  than  history  teaches 
xpect  of  our  Presidents, 
landling  questions  which  were  not 
ed  of  in  the  campaign  of  1912  but 
or  the  time  being  become  the  most 
ssues  in  our  political  life  the  Presi- 
as  not  been  so  fortunate. 

Wilson  has  himself  admitted  the 
f  his  earlier  opinion  that  no  measures 
paredness  were  necessary.  But  he 
>t  displayed  his  old  leadership  on 
active  preparations  even  since  he  has 
td  his  mind.    While  he  has  been  in  a 

position  than  any  one  else  in  the 
y  to  get  the  facts,  he  has  been  con- 
>  await  the  pressure  of  the  public 

had  no  such  facilities.  After  the 
d  sea  battle  opened  the  public's 
(gave  his  approval  to  a  ten-big-ship 
appropriation.  Before  that  he  was 
t  with  Mr.  Daniels's  programme. 
;  as  the  President  is  willing  to  accept 
unes  Hay  as  arbiter  of  our  military 
nization  and  to  retain  Mr.  Daniels  as 
iry  of  the  Navy,  he  can  hardly  take 
al  advantage  of  the  present  oppor- 

to  put  our  defenses  in  first  class 
ind  to  establish  a  permanently  im- 
I  system. 

reception  of  ex-Governor  Glynn's 
speech  in  St.  Louis  tends  to  show 
le  Democratic  Party  (and  there  are 
Republicans  and  Progressives  who 
(  likewise)  are  satisfied  with  the 
:t  of  the  controversy  with  Germany. 
resident  got  out  of  the  crisis  without 
;  into  the  war.  That  was  the  main 
hat  was  cheered. 

a  fair  analysis  of  the  situation  would 
hat  the  President  has  a  clearer  per- 
i  of  the  necessity  and  value  of  main- 
;  American  rights  than  those  who 

Mr.  Glynn's  speech  at  St.  Louis. 

President  put  Mr.  Bryan  in  his 
t  to  get  a  working  majority,  without 
he  could  not  accomplish  anything. 

foreign  complications  arose  he 
ored    to   overcome    Mr.    Bryan's 


incompetence  by  attending  to  the  foreign 
affairs  himself.  Despite  his  effort,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Bryan  managed  to  give  the 
Teutonic  Governments  the  impression 
that  no  matter  what  they  did  we  would 
not  take  any  action  against  them.  With 
this  assurance  they  naturally  committed 
themselves  to  their  murderous  policy 
at  sea.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the 
President  had  accepted  the  sufficient  pro- 
vocation and  sent  the  German  Ambassador 
home,  he  would  have  precipitated  a  war 
which  might  not  have  been  necessary 
except  for  the  action  of  his  Secretary  of 
State.  On  the  other  hand  the  choice 
he  took  of  convincing  Germany  that  she 
must  reverse  the  policy  which  she  had 
been  given  reason  to  suppose  she  could 
pursue  was  necessarily  slower  than  it 
would  have  been  had  Germany  never  been 
misled.  That  the  President  accomplished 
his  purpose  under  this  handicap  is  a  great 
tribute  to  his  ability.  It  is  doubtful  if 
ever  again  he  would  handicap  himself 
with  such  a  Secretary  of  State.  He  did, 
however,  keep  Mr.  Bryan  long  after  it  was 
plain  that  he  was  a  menace  to  the  country, 
and  he  still  keeps  Mr.  Daniels  when  he 
is  obviously  a  detriment  to  the  Navy. 

The  "hyphen  issue"  in  the  campaign 
is  not  likely  to  assume  any  large  propor- 
tions, for  those  of  divided  allegiance  have 
already  put  the  stamp  of  approval  on  the 
President  by  their  opposition  to  him,  and 
Mr.  Hughes  is  putting  himself  in  a  proper 
position  by  his  opposition  to  them. 
Despite  Mr.  Hughes's  attitude,  however, 
the  reelection  of  the  President  would  give  a 
more  complete  quietus  to  these  foreign 
influences  because  they  have  publicly 
announced  that  they  will  beat  him. 

The  Mexican  question,  in  one  form  or 
another,  is  almost  perpetual.  The  strug- 
gles of  a  backward  people  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  stable  democracy  always 
means  friction  with  the  neighboring 
states.  If  the  disordered  state  is  weak 
and  its  neighbor  strong,  the  friction  usually 
leads  to  absorption.  Something  of  this 
process  has  gone  on  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  in  the  past.  The 
Mexicans  fear  further  encroachment  now. 
The  President  is  rv^vV^  4fc\&Twv\w^  x^ 
do  eveTVtVv\Tv%  Yv^  cmv  \o  v^^n^xcl  \v.   \^ 


this  he  is  right 

agree  with  him.  Moreover,  the  President 
feels  that  a  war  with  the  United  States 
will  nut  help  the  Mexicans  to  grow  in  the 
abiMty  to  govern  themselves  nor  lessen 
the  diftkulttes  of  the  relati(jns  between  the 
two  countries  in  the  long  run.  Most  of 
the  President's  critics  agree  to  all  this,  but 

it  hey  contend  that  his  actions  have  made 
the  Mexicans  feel  that  we  wanted  tt>  med- 
dle and  at  the  same  time  lacked  the  cour- 
age to  take  the  situation  in  hand  despite 
Mexican  opposition — and  that  the  impres- 
sion of  our  vacillation  has  led  to  disitrders 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  avoided. 
In  trying  to  avoid  intervention  the 
President  has  not  been  very  successful 
in  protecting  American  lives  and  American 
property  or  in  gaining  the  g(K)d-will  or 
respect  of  the  Mexicans,  Perhaps  he  made 
more  than  a  reas<»nable  number  of  mis- 
takes. But  even  that  is  not  the  main 
question.  The  most  important  question 
is  whether  he.  with  his  experience,  or  Mr 
Hughes,  unembarrassed  by  the  past,  will 
best  get  us  nut  nf  the  mess  we  are  in. 

An  iolelligenl  man  does  not  cast  his 
vote  for  a  Presidential  candidate  as  a  re- 
ward or  punishment  for  previous  actions 
but  on  the  basis  of  his  future  action  which 
his  past  leads  one  to  expect. 

On  this  basis»  in  our  foreign  relations  it  is 
fair  to  expect  of  the  President  in  case  of 
reelection  that: 

1.  He  wilt  not  lead  the  country  into 
any  unwarrantable  action.  His  stand  on 
the  Panama  tolls  contntversy  showed  that 
he  had  the  courage  to  fight  an  unpopular 
fight  for  the  sacredness  of  treaties  and  fair 
international  dealings. 

2,  I  le  is  probably  more  likely  than  any 
other  public  man  in  this  country  to  for- 
mulate a  doctrine  of  international  fair 
dealing,  as  JefTerson  formulated  the  pre- 
amble to  the  tX-claraiion  of  lndej>endence. 
He  has  the  same  kind  of  intellect, 

5.     He   will    continue    to   develop    the 
most   successful   relationships  with    Pan- 
America  which  any  President  has  achieved. 
4.     The   humanities   are  so  strong   in 
him  that   he  will  not   use  force  even   to 
repel  aggression  except   oft^repeateii  and 
ccfitr/nuous  injury,   and    his   well  known 
[patience  mMy  even  invite  aggressiun. 


>.     lie  will  in  the  end  resort  to  forte f 
necessary. 

6,  If  force  is  necessary,  he  is  not  likirl^ 
to  have  the  country  prepared  to  use  il. 

The  President's  domestic  policies  ^rr 
all  elTorts  to  keep  opportunity  open  to  ill 
men  and  to  keep  all  kinds  arid  condifkiDv 
of  men  animated  by  hope  and  prof^ress 
The  Federal  Reserve  Law  was  passed  hr 
cause  its  provisions  would  help  the  multn 
farious  transactions  by  which  we  all  mak 
a  living.  It  was  not  a  banker*s  act  for 
bankers.  It  was  a  banking  act  for  the 
public.  It  is  a  fundamental  part  af  thf 
President  s  philosophx  that  if  such  act> 
for  the  public  are  wisely  framed  they  ^iJI 
in  the  long  run  benefit  the  bankers*  foe 
example,  more  than  special  acts  made  for 
them.  The  same  underl\ing  theiir\  wa» 
the  reason  for  the  Clayton  Anti-Tnx5t 
Law.  Ihe  LJnderw^Mxl  Tariff  was  a  remcdt 
for  the  universally  condemned  tariff  made 
by  Big  Business  for  Big  Business  throygl 
the  instrumentality  of  Messrs.  I^a\'ne  aiiJ 
Aldrich.  i  here  is  nothing  in  anv  of  xhtyt 
acts  or  in  the  President's  philosophy  dr» 
signed  to  hurt  busine.ss,  or  property*,  or 
wealth.  I  lis  effort  is  to  increase  all  three— 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  one  group  d 
citizens  for  the  benefit  of  another. 

The  more  radical  wing  of  his  party. 
however  does  bear  animosity  toward  Bi^ 
Business  merely  for  its  size,  as  a  part  m 
the  Republican  Party  panders  to  B^ 
Business  for  the  same  reason.  One  Inl  d 
politicians  are  professional  friends  of  the 
pcxir.  the  others,  little  brothers  to  the  rich 

If  Mr.  Wilson  is  re;rlected»  there  is  n<^ 
danger  that  the  changed  conditions  after 
the  war  will  be  made  an  excuse  to  go  back 
to  conditions  of  special  privileges  fnmi 
which  we  have  happily  emerged  somewhat 
The  majority  of  the  men  whi»  vote  in  ihts 
country  have  never  voted  for  a  man  fur 
President  who  had  more  sympaihy  wttk 
their  aspirations  or  more  desire  to  serve 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  President  would  ht 
willing  to  make  any  readjustment  nec^* 
sary,  even  to  the  Republican  nrntedv  ol 
raising  the  tariff,  as  is  demonstr.i;  '  "  his 
willingness  toput  higherdulieson  rfs. 

But  there  are  several  projects  |4>  which 
\\ve  VicsvAv^nX  vs  civ:v\mUt;d  which  do  not 
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n  well  calculated  to  help  the  causes  the 
>ident  wishes  to  serve: 

The  La  Follette  Seamen's  Law  has 
ned  many  more  Americans  on  shore 
1  it  has  helped  at  sea. 

Mr.  McAdoo's  plan  for  a  Govem- 
it- owned  steamship  line,  even  as 
nded,  seems  likely  to  pay  highly  for 
benefit  to  American  shipping. 

There  seems  good  reason  to  believe 
:  our  early  withdrawal  from  the  Phil- 
lies would  be  followed  by  the  necessity 
second  intervention. 

II 

ractically  every  other  constitutionally 
emed  country  in  the  world — dem- 
icies  and  constitutional  monarchies 
B — have  a  responsible  form  of  govern- 
it  and  a  budget  system  of  expenditures. 
s  would  mean  practically  that  the 
»dent,  representing  the  whole  Nation, 
Id  initiate  important  legislation,  pre- 
ing  to  Congress  a  wbll-rounded  pro- 
nme  which  Congress  would  debate  and 
jpt  or  reject.    This  is  based  upon  the 

known  principle  that  the  individual 
letter  at  initiation  and  action,  while 
e  bodies  are  better  for  deliberation, 
other  popular  governments  operate  in 

way.  In  ours,  on  the  contrary,  the 
berative  body  initiates  legislation  and 
President  deliberates  on  it  and  accepts 
r  vetoes  it.  The  result  is  that  most 
.  are  initiated,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ion,  but  for  the  benefit  of  some  Con- 
sman's    locality.    The    pork    barrel, 

its  attendant  inefficiency  and  waste. 
Its.  The  President  has  pointed  out  the 
s  of  this  system  and  the  remedy  as 
fly  as  any  one.  During  the  beginning 
is  administration  the  manner  in  which 
Tiade  the  Presidency  the  place  of  re- 
isible  leadership  pointed  to  an  attempt 
his  part  toward  correcting  the  most 
ing  evil  in  the  machinery  of  our  govern- 
it.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Great 
•,  he  has  made  no  effort  in  this  direc- 
.  It  is  perhaps  reasonable  to  hope, 
ever,  that  if  reelected  Mr.  Wilson  would 
*avor  to  go  further  in  this  direction 
I  the  Democratic  platform,  which 
sly  recommends  that  all  appropri- 
ns  be  consolidated  in  the  hands  of 


one  committee  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  a  first  practical  step  toward  a  bud- 
get system. 


MR.  HUGHES  — WHY  HE  SHOULD 
AND   SHOULD   NOT   BE   ELECTED 

THE  Republican  Party  presents  in 
Mr.  Hughes  a  candidate  of  high 
character  and  proven  ability  in  the 
field  of  state  politics.  Most  of  the  people 
in  the  country.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike,  believe  that  he  has  the  qualities 
which  make  a  good  President.  But  in 
all  this  he  does  not  essentially  differ  from 
President  Wilson. 

He  does  differ  from  the  President  in  two 
important  particulars.  He  places  a  differ- 
ent emphasis  upon  foreign  affairs  and 
national  defense  than  Mr.  Wilson  does. 

We  believe  that  he  can  control  his  party 
and  lead  it.  We  know  that  the  President 
can  and  does  lead  his. 

Mr.  Hughes's  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent's dealings  with  Germany  implies  that 
should  a  similar  situation  arise  with  him 
in  the  White  House  he  would  force  a  more 
immediate  and  satisfactory  settlement,  in 
the  belief  that  such  a  course  would  be  a 
better  guarantee  of  peace,  but  that  he 
would  carry  it  out  whether  it  proved 
peaceful  or  not. 

His  position  on  the  Mexican  question  is 
much  the  same.  He  believes  also  that  the 
country  should  do  more  for  its  national 
defenses  than  the  President  seems  to  be 
willing  to  do. 

Although  Mr.  Hughes  would  unques- 
tionably try  to  carry  out  the  policies  he 
believes  in,  it  is  not  certain  that  he  could 
succeed  to  any  great  degree  if  the  temper 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  Congress  re- 
mains as  it  showed  itself,  for  example,  on 
the  McLemore  resolution,  when  the  major- 
ity of  the  Republicans  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  to  give  up  American 
rights  at  sea  rather  than  run  a  risk  of 
war  with  Germany  which  the  President  was 
willing  to  run.  But  probably  Mr.  Hughes 
will  be  able  to  lead  his  own  party,  if  he  is 
elected,  at  least  along  the  lines  of  his 
platform  pledges.  However,  evexv  ^ 
elected,  WwYi  2.  ^«^>M\caxi  Vi^>asfc/>x  \i. 
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improbable  that  he  will  have  a  Republican 
Senate  with  him  also.  There  are  now 
56  Democratic  Senators  and  40  Repub- 
jicans.  The  terms  of  seventeen  Democratic 
Senators  expire  in  1917.  The  Democrats 
will  still  control  the  Senate  if  they  re- 
tain ten  of  these  seventeen  seats,  even  if 
they  get  none  of  the  fifteen  Republicans' 
seats  which  are  voted  for  this  year.  Six 
of  the  seventeen  Democratic  seats  are  in 
habitual  Democratic  states. 

Mr.  Hughes,  then,  if  elected,  will  prob- 
ably be  hampered  by  a  hostile  Senate, 

On  the  other  hand,  he  would  have  an 
advantage  in  that  he  could  organize  his 
administrati(in  ti>  meet  present  problems 
instead  of.  as  befell  the  PresidenL  having 
to  meet  foreign  affairs  with  a  Cabinet 
in  which  all  the  strength  was  on  the 
domestic  side. 

With  these  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages jMr,  Hughes  would  begin  his  effort 
to  increase  our  national  defenses  and  im- 
prove our  relations  with  Mexico, 

Somewhere  in  his  administration  he 
would  probably  be  faced  with  the  problem 
of  meeting  the  new  conditions  developing 
from  the  coming  of  peace  in  Europe  as 
the  President  has  been  faced  with  the 
problems  arising  out  of  war.  He  has  be- 
hind him  a  party  which  would  use  this 
occasion  to  endeavor  to  restore  all  the 
special  privileges  of  a  high  tariff.  This 
would  be  a  golden  opportunity  for  the 
Old  Guard  to  recover  ils  lost  ground  under 
cover  of  the  scare  of  ruinous  European 
competition.  Mr.  Hughes  belongs  to  the 
other  wing  of  the  party,  and  if  he  estab- 
lished his  leadership  this  tendency  of  his 
parly  probably  would  not  go  very  far. 

The  platform  of  the  Republican  Party 
recommends  the  budget  system.  Mr, 
Hughes  presumably  would  do  whatever 
he  could  to  put  it  into  practice — and  if 
he  wishes  to  have  a  really  national  system 
of  defense,  it  will  be  almost  necessary  to 
establish  a  budget  before  such  a  system 
can  be  made  effective. 

Mr,  Hughes  will  of  course  get  the  votes 
of  the  regular  voting  Rifpublicans.  he  is 
the  logical  candidate  for  the  votes  of 
those  who  feel  that  the  President's  prepar- 
atiom  far  national  defense  are  vitally 
inadequate,  and  of  those  who  fee\  t\\al 


the  President's  handling  of  foreign  affain 
is  dangerous  and  ineffective,  as  wi  " 
those  who  believe  in  the  special  pn 
of  a  high  protective  tariff. 

In  both  the  parties  the  character  aid 
abilities  of  the  candidates  and  thf 
kind  of  men  they  have  selected  to  run 
their  campaigns  set  a  new  standard  it 
American  politics— a  new  standanl  fur 
which  the  past  activities  of  President 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Hughes  are  partuU) 
resp4jnsible. 


A  WORD  OF  THANKS  TO   MR 
ROOSEVELT 

IN  1912.  Colonel  Roosevelt,  as  all  met 
know,  left  the  Republican  Part} 
when  the  managers  of  that  mjchiac 
refused  to  give  him  the  nomination  whid 
unquestionably  the  bulk  of  the  Republicir 
voters  preferred  he  should  have.  Hi* 
course  provoked  much  bitterness  in  lir 
Republican  ranks,  and  the  Colutiel  wit 
severely  criticized  for  letting  his  personal 
ambition  disrupt  his  party.  Many  peofk 
lost  confidence  in  his  disinterestnJnc^s 
even  among  those  who  entirely  agreed 
with  him  about  the  political  morals  of  the 
organization  which  put  Mr.  Taft  m  thr 
Presidential  race  in  1912. 

This  year  Colonel  Roosevelt  took  ex- 
actly the  opposite  course.  When  the 
Republican  Party — managed  by  the  siirr 
old  organization  that  nominated  Mr,  Taft 
— refused  to  nominate  him.  he  nevcrthefcsj 
is  ready  to  support  the  candidate  whom 
they  did  nominate.  And  agam  the  CoIotkI 
is  roundly  criticized  for  abandoning  the 
sacred  principles  which  he  espoused  foiif 
years  ago. 

Yet  I  he  ColoneFs  course  is  entirely 
logical,  sincere,  and  for  the  benefit  of  iJw 
countr>\  Colonel  R<x»sevelt*s  mind  deah 
with  men  and  events,  more  than  with 
theories  and  principles.  In  igi2.  he 
recognized  that  Mr.  Taft  was  noi  man 
enough  either  to  be  elected  or  to  domiiulc 
the  Republican  machine  if  he  were.  In 
iQt6.  Colonel  Roosevelt  recognises  that 
Mr.  Hughes  is  man  enough  to  have  i 
chance  of  election  and  to  have  a  chana 
also  of  dominating  the  Old  Guard  if  he 
Aocb  f^a^.d\  \W  ^^[\\\ie  House*     These  aJt 
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facts  which  the  Coloners  bitterest  enemies 
can  hardly  deny,  and  they  are  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  his  course.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  personal  ambition 
spurred  on  his  efforts,  but  so  long  as  his 
personal  ambition  did  not  make  him  do 
things  which  he  would  not  have  urged 
another  to  do  in  his  place,  his  ambition 
may  be  classed  more  as  a  virtue  than  a 
vice  and  be  separated  from  the  adjective 
"vaulting"  which  so  often  transforms  this 
common  and  necessary  human  quality 
into  something  akin  to  disgrace. 

When  Colonel  Roosevelt  disrupted  the 
Republican  Party  in  1912,  it  seemed  as  if 
his  defection  and  the  party's  consequent 
defeat  might  so  chasten  it  as  to  put  a 
newer  and  better  element  in  charge. 
The  Colonel's  move  failed  in  the  consum- 
mation of  that  public  service.  But  it 
did  force  the  party  managers,  in  1916, 
to  nominate  a  man  whose  entire  political 
reputation  was  made  in  combating  the 
machine  interests  of  his  party.  It  is 
true  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  not  liked 
Mr.  Hughes  in  the  past  any  more,  for 
instance,  than  Mr.  Bryan  liked  Mr.  Wil- 
son in  1912.  Yet  in  both  cases  it  was 
the  strength  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Bryan  that  forced  a  better  candidate  upon 
the  party  managers  than  they  would 
otherwise  likely  have  taken,  though  in 
both  instances  public  opinion  demanded 
the  candidate  named. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Hughes's 
nomination  was  largely  due  to  his  most 
serious  opponent,  for  the  Republican 
Party  had  either  to  take  Colonel  Roose- 
velt himself,  or  nominate  an  independent 
and  able  candidate,  or  accept  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  opposition  and  with  it  certain 
defeat.  The  Republican  nomination  in 
Chicago  is  much  the  better  for  the  ColoneFs 
participation  in  the  general  proceedings. 

The  issues  of  the  campaign  are  also 
much  the  better  for  the  Colonel's  activities. 
The  Democratic  Party  has  responded  to 
the  necessities  for  national  defense  only 
so  far  as  public  opinion  and  the  Mexican 
chieftains  have  forced  it  to  do  so.  The 
largest  single  awakening  force  has  been 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  For  this  awakening 
activity  the  American  public  should  be 
grateful  to  him. 


THE  WAY  BY  COMMERCE  TO  WAR 

THE  article  by  Professor  Millioud, 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  maga- 
zine, is  a  convincing  and  signifi- 
cant picture  of  Germany's  trade  struggles 
for  world  supremacy  or,  as  he  points  out, 
war.  Germany  was  paying  a  higher  price 
for  her  commercial  conquests  than  she 
could  afford.  Her  commercial  giants  had 
hoped  to  drive  competition  out  of  many 
markets  and,  once  in  control,  to  recoup 
themselves  for  the  losses  incurred  in  ac- 
quiring the  markets.  But  it  was  becoming 
plainer  to  them  every  day  that  despite 
their  great  scientific  and  organizing  abil- 
ity they  could  not  drive  out  competition; 
on  the  contrary  it  was  constantly  growing 
keener.  Their  recourse  was  to  the  Govern- 
ment. In  effect  they  asked  that  the 
Government  acquire  for  them  somewhere 
further  sources  of  raw  materials  and  a 
protected  market  besides  Germany  to  sell 
in,  where  they  would  not  have  to  meet  free 
competition.  The  German  Government 
tried  for  raw  materials  in  Morocco  and 
met  the  French  there  on  the  same  errand. 
The  meeting  almost  ended  in  war.  The 
German  Government  worked  assiduously 
to  turn  Turkey  into  a  favored  market  for 
German  goods.  This  was  linked  up  with 
the  hope  of  a  Teutonic  dominance  of  the 
Balkans.  The  Serbian  and  Greek  victory 
over  Bulgaria  blocked  this.  Commer- 
cially. Germany  felt  herself  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides.  Her  peaceful  efforts  at  com- 
mercial conquest  were  not  succeeding  fast 
enough  to  save  her.  Her  one  recourse 
was  to  burst  the  encircling  bands  by  war. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Germany's  com- 
mercial situation  rendered  her  more  willing 
to  make  war.  It  was  one  of  the  main 
causes  that  made  the  war  possible,  but,  of 
course,  it  was  onl\'  one  of  many  causes 
which  finally  precipitated  the  conflict. 

But  without  assigning  it  more  import- 
ance than  it  deserves,  it  is  abundantly 
plain  that  governmental  activities  to  gain 
special  trade  privileges,  backed  by  the 
ill-concealed  threat  of  armies  and  navies, 
is  a  continuing  and  potent  cause  of  war. 
But  the  German  nation  is  not  alone  guilty. 
As  Mr.  G.  Lowes  Dickinson  povats  <»x\.  v^. 
his  book,  "TVv^  Emtov^ti  kcaxOcvY'  \ 
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While  power  may  be  sought  for  its  own 
sake,  it  is  commonly  sought  by  modt^rn  states 
as  a  means  to  wealth.  It  is  the  pursuit  of  mar- 
kets and  cortccssion  and  outlets  for  capital  that 
lies  behind  the  colonial  policy  that  leads  to  wars. 
States  compete  for  the  right  to  exploit  the  weak^ 
and  in  this  competition  governments  arc 
prompted  or  controlled  by  fmancial  interests. 
The  British  went  to  Eg>-pt  for  the  sake  of  the 
bondholders,  the  French  to  Morocco  for  the 
sake  of  its  minerals  and  wealth.  In  the  Near 
East  and  the  Far  k  is  commerce,  con  cession  s, 
loans  that  have  led  to  the  rivalry  of  the  Powers, 
to  war  after  war,  to  "punitive  expeditions'* 
and — irony  of  ironies— to  "indemnities"  ex- 
acted as  a  new  and  special  form  of  robbery 
from  peoples  who  rose  in  the  endeavor  to 
defend  themselves  against  robbery.  The 
Powers  combine  for  a  moment  to  suppress 
the  common  victim,  the  next  they  are  at  one 
another's  throats  over  the  spoil.  So  long 
as  the  exploitation  of  undeveloped  countries 
is  directed  by  companies  having  no  object  in 
view  except  dividends,  so  long  as  financiers 
prompt  the  policy  of  govern  men  tSj  so  long  as 
military  expeditions,  leading  up  to  annexations, 
are  undertaken  behind  the  back  of  the  public 
for  reasons  that  cannot  be  avowed,  so  long  will 
the  nations  end  with  war,  where  ihey  have 
begun  by  theft,  and  so  long  will  thousands  and 
millions  of  innocent  and  generous  lives,  the 
best  of  Europe,  be  thrown  away  to  no  purpose, 
because,  in  the  dark,  sinister  interests  have 
been  risking  the  peace  of  the  world  for  the  sake 
of  money  in  their  [Kxkets* 

It  is  these  tremendous  underlying  facts  and 
tendencies  that  suggest  the  true  moral  of  this 
war.  It  is  these  that  have  to  be  altered  if  we 
are  to  avoid  future  wars  on  a  scale  as  great. 

The  chief  difTerence  between  the  Eng- 
lish, the  French,  ourselves,  and  the  Ger- 
mans is  that  the  Germans  were  more 
thorough  in  the  application  of  the  practice 
and  frankl>  accepted  its  logical  results. 
They  based  their  economic  organization 
on  the  expectation  of  getting  special  mar- 
kets peacefully  if  ptjssible,  and  otherwise  if 
necessary.  The  other  countries  got  the 
special  markets  whenever  and  wherever 
possible,  hut  their  industrial  organization 
was  not  bused  upon  getting  them  and  they 
were  accordingly  not  so  willing  or  in  fact 
under  so  much  necessity  to  fight  for  raw 
materials  and  outlets. 

After  this  war  shall  the  ^^amc  processes 

begin  again?    The  loudest  voices  in  Eng- 

Jand  and  France  are  naturally  enou^ 


clamoring  that  Germany  shall  pay  Ibe 
price  of  starting  the  war  by  being  excluded 
from  all  markets  which  the  Entente  Powen 
can  control,  and  that  they  shall  enjoy  the 
privileges  therein,  the  desire  for  wiiicb 
Professor  Millioud  show^s  was  partially 
responsible  for  Germany's  breaking  the 
peace.  Such  a  course  would  give  ikr^ 
many  a  continuing  cause  for  war  again 
It  would  sow  the  seeds  of  ill-feeling  with  th< 
United  States  and  other  trading  natiom 
that  are  now  neutral.  Limit alion  d 
armament,  if  it  could  be  accomplished. 
may  make  war  less  immediately  giji;antic 
and  terrible,  but  it  cannot  prevent  wan 
if  causes  for  conflict  are  ever  present 
Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  if  limitation  *<f 
armament  is  possible  so  long  a^  tinfai; 
trade  competition  is  countenanced  by  ihc 
Great  Powers,  for  no  nation  of  spirit  wiU 
give  up  its  right  to  a  fair  oppiirtuntt) 
of  economic  growth  without  a  final  appeal 
to  arms.  Professor  Millioud's  indictment 
against  Germany  is  that  she  took  up  arms 
to  gain,  not  a  fair  opportunity,  but  unfair 
advantages  and  to  prevent  the  fair  ci^xir- 
tunities  of  others, 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  our  own  ecofiamic 
policies  does  not  show  us  to  be  blameless. 


SOURCES   OF    USEFUL    INFORMA- 
TION 

IN  THESE  days  when  a  new  set  of 
questions  has  been  forced  on  ibc 
people  of  this  country,  it  is  a  wKtile* 
some  indication  that  seriotis  books  whidi 
give  the  present  facts  and  the  back- 
ground of  these  questions  are  increas* 
ingly  in  demand. 

Professor     Maurice     Millioud's     book, 
"The  Ruling  Caste  and  Frenzied   Trade 
in  Germany,"  of  which  a  part  is  prinled 
in  this  magazine,  should  be  re-ad  in  con* 
junction  with  Mr.  G.  Lowes  Dickinson 's« 
"The    European    Anarchy,**    refeired   In 
in    the    preceding    editonaL     They    are 
short  and  significant  pictures  of  i he  re* 
tat  ions    of    commerce,    and    particul^ 
government-aided  commerce,  to  war 
peace.     1  hey    contain    a    warning    fi 
European   experience   which   no   seri^— 
minded  American  can  read  without  pn 

TVvftT^  \%  2\sci  another 
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lished  recently  which  gives  many  vital 
facts  concerning  the  German  movement 
of  the  German-Americans  in  this  coun- 
try. There  is  so  much  consideration  of 
.this  subject  based  upon  so  few  facts  that 
those  who  are  seriously  endeavoring  to 
clarify  their  minds  upon  it  will  find 
much  help  in  their  endeavor  in  "Their 
True  Faith  and  Allegiance,"  by  Gustavus 
Ohiinger.  The  book  explains  what  the 
National  German-American  Alliance  is 
and  what  its  aims  and  objects  are  and 
what  success  it  has  attained  in  them. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SERVICE  AND 
PUBLICITY 

IN  ALL  countries  there  are  people  who 
look  upon  themselves  as  personified 
capital.  They  are  men  who  have 
made  fortunes  themselves,  or  men  and 
women  who  have  inherited  them.  They 
see  and  feel  the  sensitiveness  and  vulner- 
ability of  capital  as  well  as  its  power. 
Some  of  them  also  see  clearly  the  funda- 
mental basis  on  which  civilization  in  a 
democracy  agrees  to  protect  capital,  for 
the  right  of  capital  to  protection  is  not 
an  inherent  right:  it  is  a  right  contingent 
upon  certain  conditions. 

These  conditions  were  most  ably  and 
succinctly  stated  some  little  time  ago  by 
Mr.^Otto  H.  Kahn  when  he  said: 

Every  man  who  by  eminent  success  in  com- 
merce  or  finance   raises   himself   beyond   his 
peers  is  in  the  nature  of  things  more  or  less  of  an 
"irritant"  (I  use  the  word  in  its  technical  mean-  . 
ing)  to  the  community. 

It  behooves  him,  therefore,  to  make  his 
position  as  little  jarring  as  possible  upon  that 
immense  majority  whose  existence  is  spent 
in  the  lowlands  of  life  so  far  as  material  cir- 
cumstances arc  concerned. 

It  behooves  him  to  exercise  self-restraint 
and  to  make  ample  allowance  for  the  point  of 
view  and  the  feelings  of  others,  to  be  patient, 
helpful,  conciliatory. 

It  behooves  him  to  remember  that  many 
other  men  are  working,  and  have  worked  all 
their  lives,  with  probably  as  much  effort,  as 
much  self-abnegation  as  he,  but  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  themselves  above  mediocre 
stations  in  life  because  to  them  has  not  been 
granted  the  possession  of  those  peculiar  gifts 
which  beget  conspicuous  success. 

He  should  beware  of  th^t  insidious  tendency 


of  wealth  to  chill  and  isolate;  he  should  be 
careful  not  to  let  his  feelings,  aspirations,  and 
sympathies  become  hardened  or  narrowed, 
lest  he  become  estranged  from  his  fellow  men; 
and  with  this  in  view  he  should  not  only  be 
approachable  but  should  seek  and  welcome 
contact  witk  the  work-a-day  world  so  as  to 
remain  part  and  parcel  of  it,  to  maintain  and 
prove  his  homogeneity  with  his  fellow  men. 

And  he  should  never  forget  that  the  advan- 
tages and  powers  which  he  enjoys  are  his  on 
sufferance,  so  to  speak,  during  good  behavior, 
the  basis  of  their  conferment  being  the  con- 
sideration that  the  community  wants  his 
talents  and  his  work,  and  grants  him  generous 
compensation — including  the  privilege  of  pass- 
ing it  on  to  his  children — in  order  to  stimulate 
him  to  the  effort  of  using  his  capacities,  since 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  they  should  be 
used  to  their  fullest  extent. 

He  should  never  forget  that  the  social 
edifice  in  which  he  occupies  so  desirable  quar- 
ters has  been  erected  by  human  hands,  the 
result  of  infinite  effort,  of  sacrifice  and  com- 
promise, the  aim  being  the  greatest  good  of 
society;  and  that  if  that  aim  is  clearly  shown 
to  be  no  longer  served  by  the  present  structure, 
if  the  successful  man  arrogates  to  himself  too 
large  or  too  choice  a  part,  if,  selfishly,  he  crowds 
out  others,  then  what  human  hands  have 
built  up  by  the  patient  work  of  centuries  human 
hands  can  pull  down  in  one  hour  of  passion. 

The  undisturbed  possession  of  the  material 
rewards  now  given  to  success,  because  success 
presupposes  service,  can  be  perpetuated  only 
if  its  beneficiaries  exercise  moderation,  self- 
restraint,  and  consideration  for  others  in  the 
use  of  their  opportunities,  and  if  their  ability 
is  exerted,  not  merely  for  their  own  advantage, 
but  also  for  the  public  good  and  the  weal  of 
their  fellow  men. 

There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world 
where  the  men  of  wealth  are  more  keenly 
alive  to  the  responsibility  of  service  which 
their  wealth  entails,  or  where  they  try 
as  hard  to  meet  those  responsibilities. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  other  public 
in  the  world  that  expects  as  high  a  stand- 
ard of  service  from  its  capital  as  does  the 
public  in  this  country.  It  often  happens, 
therefore,  that  a  rich  man  is  abused  here 
for  actions  which  would  bring  him  com- 
mendation elsewhere.  This  may  seem 
unfair,  but  it  is  the  way  of  progress.  If 
we  arc  to  improve  our  civilization  the 
standard  of  service  luvist  V^  o<iTss^as^:^^i 
higher  and  Wve  txcYv  xcv^xv  o\  ^5c^&  cft>x^vi 
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must  approach  closer  and  closer  to  it,  as 
they  are  doing. 

And  they  must  also  admit  that  the 
public  has  an  interest  in  the  capital  which 
it  is  asked  to  protect,  and  recognize  this 
public  interest  by  letting  the  public  know 
what  their  capital  is  doing.  1 1  is  axiomatic 
that  the  public  suspicion  of  many  corpor- 
ate enterprises  has  been  based  upon  the 
belief  that  as  these  enterprises  were  more 
or  less  secret  they  were  correspondingly 
more  or  less  bad. 

The  doctrine  of  service  and  publicity 
for  capital  is  not  new,  but  the  present  is  a 
good  time  to  call  attention  to  it  because 
we  are  in  the  happy  circumstance  for  the 
time  being  that  the  mention  of  it  does  not 
instantly  bring  to  mind  some  recent  of- 
fender against  its  tenets. 


THE  IMMIGRATION  QUESTION 
AGAIN 

FOR  a  decade  or  more  there  has  been 
a  widespread  and  insistent  demand 
that  the  United  States  impose  more 
stringent  limitations  upon  immigration 
than  it  does.  Three  times  a  literacy  test 
has  passed  Congress.  Three  times  it 
has  been  vetoed.  The  advocates  of  the 
literacy  test  urged  its  passage  as  the  best 
practical  measure  to  limit  immigration. 
Many  of  its  opponents  agreed  that  a 
limitation  was  desirable,  but  objected  that 
the  literacy  test  would  admit  many  un- 
desirables and  exclude  many  desirable 
immigrants. 

The  criterion  for  a  desirable  immigrant 
is  one  who  will  earn  a  decent  living  and 
live  decently,  obey  the  laws  and  amal- 
gamate with  the  present  population  and 
become  thoroughly  American.  Paupers, 
criminals,  and  people  of  divided  allegiance 
are  an  expense  and  a  danger  to  the  Nation. 

We  have  had  ample  proof  in  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years  that  the  processes  of 
assimilation  have  not  been  thoroughly 
effective.  We  have  large  undigested  lumps 
of  foreign-bom  residents  who  have  not 
acquired  either  American  ways  of  living 
or  American  ideals  of  government. 

Mr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  whose  travds  in 

mMiiyformgn  countries  have  given  him  an 

uadastMmtaig  Mod  sympathy  with  aSk 


manner  of  men,  has  worked  out  an  im- 
migration polky  based  upon  the  fun- 
damentally sound  principle  that  the  im- 
migrant's ability  to  become  an  Americaa 
citizen  is  by  far  the  most  important  test 
of  his  desirability. 

The  following  paragraphs  present  the 
plan  in  barest  outlines: 

I.     THE  CONTROL  OP  IMMIGRATION. 

Immigration  from  every  land  should  be 
controlled,  and,  if  excessive,  it  should  be  re- 
stricted. The  principle  of  restriction  should 
be  applied  equally  to  every  land,  and  dm 
avoid  differential  race  treatment. 


a.      AMERICANIZATION  THE  PRINOPLB  OP  i 

The  proven  capacity  for  genuine  Americtt- 
ization  on  the  part  of  those  already  here  inm 
any  land  should  be  the  measure  for  the  further 
immigration  of  that  people.  New-comers  mak 
their  first  contact  with  America  through  thorn 
who  speak  their  own  language.  The  Amcfv 
canization,  therefore,  of  new-comen  from  uj 
land  depends  largely  on  the  influence  of  them 
already  here  from  that  land.  The  number  ef 
new-comers  annually  admissible  from  any  land 
therefore,  should  be  closely  dependent  on  the 
number  of  those  from  that  land  who,  having 
been  here  five  years  or  more,  have  actually 
become  American  citizens.  These  know  the 
language,  customs,  and  ideals  of  both  peoples. 
ours  and  theirs. 

America  should  admit  as  immigrants  only 
so  many  aliens  from  any  land  as  she  caa 
Americanize. 

3.      THE  PROPOSED  RESTRICTION  LAW. 

Let,  therefore,  an  immigration  law  be  passed 
which  provides  that  the  maximum  permissible 
annual  immigration  from  any  people  shall  be 
'  a  definite  per  cent,  (say  five)  of  those  frcxn  that 
people  who  have  already  become  naturalised 
citizens,  together  with  their  American-bora 
children. 

The  grandchildren  as  a  rule  do  not  know  their 
ancestral  language,  and  do  not  aid  particularly 
in  the  Americanization  of  new-comers. 

The  permissible  annual  immigration  from 
the  respective  peoples,  as  calculated  from  the 
census  of  1910,  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
tables.  They  show  that  in  general  there  would 
be  no  restriction  on  immigration  from  North 
Europe.  The  reverse,  however,  would  be 
the  case  for  the  countries  of  South  Europe. 
The  permissible  immigration  from  China  and 
Japan  would  be  less  than  that  which  has  been 
coming  in  recent  years. 

Economically  and  industrially  the  le- 
iXvtioaoA  dl  Mx.  Gulkk's  pian 
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111  immigration  of  the  peoples  which 
tardest  for  us  to  assimilate  and  which 
most  desirous  of  coming  in  larger 
bers  than  we  can  care  for: 

iJiiBil  ham  Ik  Fiw P^ C— t.R— tfffction PiropoMi 
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■n  II   l[    I  te  «§« 


s  plan  would  not  affect  German  im- 
ation.  The  events  of  the  last  two 
I  have  raised  the  question  of  the 
ability  of  a  large  German  influx  after 
¥ar»  not  from  the  economic  or  social 
:t,  but  from  political  considerations. 
is  day  Benjamin  Franklin  complained 
e  tendency  of  the  Germans,  especially 
nnsylvania,  to  resist  Americanization. 
jvil  War  times,  John  Hay  denounced 
dannishness  —  though  in  both  the 
rican  Revolution  and  in  the  Civil  War 
nen  of  German  extraction  fought  well 
their  adopted  country.  The  clan- 
less  of  which  Hay  complained  is  a 
I  tendency  and  an  admirable  one, 
it  constitutes  a  danger  to  a  country 
«  progress  depends  upon  the  main- 
nce  of  homogeneity.  It  would  be 
:ially  menacing  after  this  war,  for 
sense  of  solidarity  is  much  greater 
ig  Germans  now  than  ever  before. 
German  Government  at  home  and 
lan  organizations  here  are  doing  and 
Jo  everything  in  their  power  to  make 
iJermans  a  political  unit  here. 


The  efforts  which  the  German  Govern- 
ment will  assuredly  make  to  keep  its 
I)eople  at  home  may  relieve  us  of  this 
problem.  But  the  governments  of  South- 
em  Europe  are  not  likely  to  keep  their 
citizens  from  emigrating.  And  if  the 
steamship  lines  find  that  the  profitable 
immigrant  traffic  is  curtailed  in  the  north 
they  will  inevitably  turn  their  attention 
more  and  more  to  the  Mediterranean 
ports  of  Southern  Italy,  Dalmatia,  Greece, 
and  perhaps  Turkey  and  North  Africa. 
Mr.  Gulick's  plan  or  some  other  should 
be  prepared  to  limit  immigration  to  what 
we  want  rather  than  to  allow  the  con- 
ditions of  a  troubled  Europe  and  the 
business  ability  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies to  bring  us  what  other  countries 
do  not  want. 


A   LITTLE   TRADE   OPPORTUNITY 

NEAR-BY 

• 

THE  Pan-American  Conference  and 
the  delegations  visiting  between  the 
two  American  continents  have  kept 
our  attention  upon  our  trade  relations  with 
the  republics  to  the  south  of  us.  The 
foreign  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
northern  South  America,  because  they  are 
not  republics  and  not  members  of  the 
Pan-American  Union  but  dependencies  of 
Europe,  have  received  scant  attention.  Yet 
they  present  very  attractive  fields  for 
present  trade. 

The  British,  French,  and  Dutch  colonies 
have  stable  governments,  a  part  of  them 
at  least,  languages  more  familiar  to  us 
than  Spanish,  and  a  stable  currency  and 
good  banking  and  credit  facilities,  such 
institutions  as  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
and  the  Colonial  Bank  of  London  having 
branches  in  all  the  colonies.  Moreover, 
almost  all  the  markets  are  reached  by 
rail  or  water,  and  mule  train  and  ox  cart 
transportation  does  not  have  to  be  reck- 
oned with. 

Although  the  mother  countries  are  at 
war  these  French  and  English  West  In- 
dies, the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  the  Guiana 
colonies  have  greatly  benefited,  and  have 
become  better  markets,  while  the  depend- 
encies of  neutral  Holland  aad  O^teccsaxVw 
have  been  \n\uTtd. 
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Previous  to  the  war  the  Danish  islands, 
especially  St.  Thomas,  were  largely  depend- 
ent for  their  prosperity  upon  the  German 
coaling  station  and  the  Hamburg-American 
Line,  while  the  bulk  of  trade  of  the  Dutch 
colonies  was  with  Germany.  The  British 
and  French  islands  and  British  Guiana,  on 
the  other  hand,  relied  largely  upon  the 
British  Royal  Mail  and  French  ships,  and 
much  of  their  trade  was  with  Europe. 
Many  of  the  products  of  the  West  Indies 
could  not  compete  with  the  same  articles 
from  the  East  Indies  and  other  tropical 
countries.  The  low  price  of  German  beet 
sugar  left  little  profit  in  growing  cane,  and 
the  demand  for  lime  juice  and  other  com- 
modities was  small. 

With  the  interning  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  ships,  the  closing  of  the  coaling 
station,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Royal  Mail 
service  and  many  of  the  French  trans- 
Atlantic  boats,  practically  all  the  com- 
merce of  the  islands  and  of  Guiana  was 
thrown  in  the  way  of  ships  plying  to  and 
from  the  United  States.  The  German 
markets  were  cut  off  and  the  seizure 
of  Dutch  cargoes  and  mails  caused  great 
losses  to  the  Dutch,  colonies.  But  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  cargoes  through  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Mediterranean  raised 
Oriental  freights  to  prohibitive  figures  and 
cut  off  the  United  States  from  Far  Eastern 
products  which  formerly  competed  with 
the  same  products  from  the  West  Indies. 

So,  too,  the  practical  elimination  of  beet 
sugar  caused  an  enormous  rise  in  cane 
sugar  and  the  demand  for  lime  juice, 
rubber,  balata,  hardwoods,  and  other 
commodities  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  As  a  result  the  West  Indian 
planters  became  prosperous  beyond  their 
wildest  dreams.  Estates  and  mills,  which 
were  bankrupt  and  abandoned  a  few  years 
ago,  are  now  prosperous;  lime  juice,  which 
was  considered  very  profitable  at  approx- 
imately $75  per  hogshead,  now  brings 
from  $150  to  $200;  nutmegs,  formerly 
scarcely  worth  the  cost  of  gathering  and 
*  freight,  are  now  extremely  profitable; 
cocoa  and  cocoanuts  have  reached  high- 
water  mark;  timbers,  never  before  in  de- 
mand, are  being  cut  and  shipped  for  rifle- 
stocks  and  j[un<arriages,  and  many  minor 
pmducts  Mod  coufltloui  resources,  such  u 


dyewoods,  medicinal  plants,  tan-bftrfc^aai 
minerals  are  being  expbited  and  shippd. 
With  increased  prosperity  came  mt 
creased  demands  for  manufactures  aai 
supplies  from  the  north,  and  those  csqiort- 
ers  who  are  alive  to  the  situation  and  Ik 
few  steamship  lines  which  run  to  the  Wot 
Indies  and  Guiana  are  taking  Amerioi 
goods  to  the  people,  who  are  growing  rkk 
selling  their  products  to  us.  Every  shq>  ii 
loaded  to  capacity,  freights  are  high,  ari 
yet  the  people  are  clamoring  for  more  in» 
chandise,  more  ships,  and  better  service; 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  MAGAZINES 

UNDER  the  title,  "One of  the  Evil 
of  War,"  our  national  humoraB 
weekly.  Life,  recently  printed  Ik 
following  in  serious  vein: 

In  face  of  the  scarcity  of  paper  and  the  h^ 
cost  of  manufacturing  supplies,  caused  byvtf 
conditions  and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  aM 
of  labor  in  all  industries,  Lf/rfindsitself  oonpdkl 
to  take  a  revolutionary  step  in  a  busines  «iy. 

This  is,  to  withdraw  from  newsdealers  tk 
privilege  of  returning  unsold  copies. 

Please  bear  with  us  a  moment  while  «c 
explain  to  you  what  this  return  privlcfe 
means  to  you,  to  us,  to  the  newsdealer,  aiii 
to  the  entire  American  public. 

It  is  an  evil  which  has  grown  up  thraii|^  iih 
tense  competition  among  publishers,  fostod 
by  the  unwillingness  of  Americans  to  cndoR 
the  slightest  inconvenience  in  buying  Huk 
periodicals. 

In  practice  it  means  that  publishers  anau^f 
print  millions  of  absolutely  wasted  copies  iif 
their  periodicals.  These  copies  are  suppfiei 
to  the  newsdealer  so  that  no  possible  purchaaor 
shall  ask  for  the  publication  and  find  that  tk 
newsdealer  has  sold  out  his  supply. 

The  newsdealer  is  a  retail  merchant,  oftcff 
doing  business  on  small  capital.  He  caanol 
afford  to  take  chances.  Therefore  he  wl 
order  no  more  copies  of  a  non-retumabk 
publication  than  he  is  sure  to  sell. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  newsdealer  WM 
is  sure  of  a  weekly  sale  of  three  copies  of  Li^ 
Under  the  return  privilege,  he  will  order  weddf 
five  copies,  so  that  he  will  have  extra  copies  to 
supply  chance  customers.  If  he  sells  one  or 
both  of  them,  he  has  made  the  profit  on  Hbtm 
sales.  If  he  does  not  sell  them,  lie  retms 
them  to  the  publUier,  who  loses  not  only  thi 
manufacturing  cost  of  the  unsoid  copies,  brt 
«&io  tbft  OQflt  qC  delivering  them  to  the 
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r  and  bringing  them  back.  The  unsold 
s  become  simply  spoiled  paper  and  an 
nous  and  constant  waste  of  valuable 
rial  becoming  more  scarce  each  day. 
e  aggregate  of  copies  returned  to  pub- 
s  runs  annually  into  the  millions.  It 
s  a  tremendous  loss  of  labor  and  material. 
ted  in  terms  of  trees  consumed  in  making 
-pulp  for  paper,  it  means  the  wanton 
uctbn  of  whole  forests.  In  other  ma- 
s  and  human  labor  it  means  a  useless 
t  of  great  sums  of  money.  It  is  the 
t  of  a  trade  conditbn  as  unintelligent  as 
wasteful.  It  is  peculiarly  an  American 
vagance. 

the  other  hand»  the  newsdealer,  if  he  is 
permitted  to  return  unsold  copies,  will 
order,  except  in  rare  cases,  any  more 
s  than  he  is  sure  of  selling.  He  is  not  to 
amed.     He  is  not  a  gambler.    One  unsold 

means  wiping  out  the  small  profit  on 

he  does  sell.  He  is  not  going  to  chance 
s  to  help  the  publisher  or  to  please  the 
ional  and  erratic  customer. 
u  can  help  us  and  other  publications  with 
little  effort  on  your  part  and  in  any  one  of 
al  ways.  If  your  help  is  not  promptly 
coming,  it  means  that  very  shortly  readers 
have  to  pay  a  considerably  higher  price 
leir  periodical  literature, 
inkly,  we  need  your  help  in  this  emergency, 
wc  confidently  believe  that  we  can  rely 

the  loyalty  of  the  readers  of  Life,  who 
'  the  paper  and  approve  of  the  Ameri- 
m  it  stands  for. 

SIVE   YOUR  NEWSDEALER  A   STANDING 
ORDER    FOR   LIFE 

you  ask  for  Life  at  a  news-stand  and  it 
t  in  stock,  ask  io  have  the  copy  ordered  for 

This  means,  as  a  rule,  a  delay  of  only  a 
KMirs,  and  in  most  cases  the  dealer  will 
id  to  deliver  it  at  your  address. 
^ou  are  changing  your  abode  for  the  sum- 

notify  the  local  dealer  promptly  that  you 
Life  every  week. 

Duld  the  dealer,  for  any  reason,  not  be 
or  willing  to  supply  you  promptly  and 
ariy,  send  us  an  annual  subscription. 
will  come  to  you  regularly,  on  time,  and 
may  change  the  address  as  often  as  you 

I  magazines  in  this  country  have  to 
upon  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  paper,  in 
I  cases  as  high  as  loo  per  cent.,  a 
in  the  cost  of  ink,  and  a  rise  in  all 
:ing  and  binding  costs. 
lere  are  only  two  fundamental  ways 


for  the  magazines  to  meet  this  situation: 
get  more  money  or  spend  less.  The 
publishers  of  the  World's  Work  do  not 
wish  to  raise  its  subscription  price,  if  it 
is  possible  to  avoid  it.  They  are  equally 
opposed  to  spending  less  on  the  editorial 
or  manufacturing  costs  of  the  magazine, 
which  would  mean  making  a  periodical 
of  less  interesting  material  or  less  well 
printed.  The  only  solution  that  remains 
is  to  reduce  the  expense  of  selling  the 
magazine.  Life  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
refusing  to  allow  the  newsdealers  to  re- 
turn unsold  copies.  That  will  accomplish 
a  great  saving  in  that  part  oi  a  magazine's 
circulation  which  is  distributed  on  the 
news-stands.  It  does  not  affect  that 
part  of  the  circulation  which  goes  by  mail 
to  yearly  subscribers.  There  is  an  equally 
great  waste  there.  It  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  the  World's  Work.  A 
very  large  percentage  of  the  World's 
Work's  yearly  subscribers  renew  their 
subscriptions  each  year.  But  not  a  very 
large  part  of  these  renew  on  the  first 
notice  of  the  expiration  of  their  sub- 
scription. Some  wait  for  a  second  letter, 
others  for  a  third,  and  so  on  until  the 
fifth,  sixth,  or  even  seventh  circulars  have 
reached  them.  And  as  in  response  to 
each  circular  a  certain  number  cheerfully 
respond,  it  sometimes  seems  that  if  this 
process  were  kept  up  almost  all  the  old 
subscribers  might  be  got  back,  except 
those  who  die  or  move  away.  But  the 
sending  of  circulars,  renewal  notices,  and 
the  like  is  one  of  the  greatest  costs  of 
publishing  a  magazine.  If  every  sub- 
scriber who  does  now  renew  his  subscrip- 
tion renewed  it  on  first  notice  of  its  ex- 
piration, the  magazines  would  save  many 
millions  of  dollars  yearly  in  paper,  ink, 
and  stamps.  The  public  would  be  saved 
from  at  least  a  part  of  the  present  flood 
of  circulars  that  fill  the  mails,  and  besides 
this  they  would  have  enabled  the  maga- 
zines to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living  with- 
out passing  it  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
— the  public.  There  is  sufficient  rarity 
in  the  spectacle  of  a  producer  trying  to 
meet  rising  costs  without  passing  them  on 
to  the  consumer  that  the  plan  should 
appeal    to    you,    gentle    reader,  fet   \Vs. 
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tally,  also,  an  early  subscription  to  other 
magazines  will  help  them  just  as  an  early 
subscription  will  help  the  World's  Work 
whether  or  not  they  suggest  it. 


THE  BOONEVILLE  AND  SUNDANCE 
SYSTEM 

THREE  years  ago  Congress,  passing 
the  most  extravagant  public  build- 
ing bill  in  American  history,  salved 
its  conscience  by  adopting  a  revolutionary 
rule  which  should  govern  such  enterprises 
in  the  future.  This  provided  that  no 
town  which  had  annual  postal  receipts  of 
less  than  $10,000  should  have  any  Gov- 
ernment-built post  office  building  at  all. 
It  was  true  that  our  lawmakers  included 
in  the  very  bill  which  contained  this 
prohibition  appropriations  for  buildings 
in  many  places  which  did  not  meet  this 
requirement.  This  new  rule,  however, 
was  to  apply  strictly  to  the  future. 

In  view  of  this  promised  reform,  the  build- 
ing bills  introduced  in  the  present  Congress 
have  a  particular  interest.  Although  Pres- 
ident Wilson  has  taken  a  stand  against 
any  omnibus  building  bill  this  session — 
indeed,  there  have  been  unofficial  intima- 
tions that  he  will  veto  any  such  measure,  if 
it  is  passed — bills  appropriating  aboift 
$100,000,000  for  architectural  monuments 
throughout  the  United  States  have  al- 
ready been  introduced.  And  scores  of 
them  violate  the  prohibition  already  re- 
ferred tof  The  fact  that  a  previous  Con- 
gress placed  a  veto  upon  places  with  postal 
receipts  of  less  than  $10,000  has  not  dis- 
couraged the  present  group  of  lawmakers. 
Doubtless,  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress  will 
be  perfectly  willing  to  bind  all  future  Con- 
gresses against  extravagances  of  this  kind, 
just  as  the  Sixty-third  attempted  to 
hamstring  its  efforts;  first,  however,  their 
favorite  little  communities  must  be  "rec- 
ognized." 

This  new  sheaf  of  building  bills  certainly 
presents  an  interesting  study.  It  is  to 
be  commended  to  all  students  of  demo- 
cratic progress.  The  historian  of  Amer- 
ican institutions,  writing  a  thousand  years 
from  now  and  having  only  these  buikling 
IhUs  before  him,  coukl  frame  a  pretty  dear 
picture  of  the  American  Congress  and  tVit 


motives  which  regubte  its  action.  Hal 
Gibbon  only  had  a  few  vestigia  of  the 
Roman  Empire  such  as  these  in  hb 
possession,  what  light  they  would  hm 
shed  upon  his  problem!  Seen  in  thdr 
bare  outlines,  these  bills  are  a  mass  d 
dull,  uninviting  facts;  sympatheticdf 
interpreted  in  their  human  intimatiooi^ 
they  portray  a  cupidity,  a  localism,  m 
absence  of  patriotism,  and  all  other  qiut 
ties  that  tend  to  the  disintegration  oif  tk 
State.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  fact  tta 
sheds  more  light  upon  our  lawmald|| 
body  than  a  dozen  volumes  of  disseitatioi 
could  furnish.  The  town  of  Boonevil^ 
in  Kentucky,  has  annual  post  office  n* 
ceipts  of  I829.  A  long  way  this  fromth 
$10,000  limitation  of  the  law!  In  190% 
Booneville  had  a  population  of  251  soak 
In  1910,  it  had  a  population  of  2^ 
Booneville's  population,  small  as  it  iSi 
is  decreasing.  Yet  Representative  Lai^ 
ley  has  introduced  a  bill  appropriatiqi 
175,000  to  put  up  a  Federal  building  in  thii 
town.  The  metropolis  known  as  McKtt. 
also  in  Kentucky,  has  post  office  receipts 
of  I526  a  year.  It  had  a  populatkm  d 
106  in  1900;  in  1910  it  had  146;  evidently 
McKee  is,  as  Congressmen  usually  put  iL 
a  "growing  town."  Congressman  Lang- 
ley  wants  to  spend  $75,000  on  a  pubb 
building  here.  Sundance,  in  Wyoming 
had  a  population  of  51$  in  lAjo.  li 
1900  this  had  dropped  to  294.  In  igict 
poor  Sundance  had  suffered  another  d^ 
clension  to  281.  At  this  rate,  this  pStf 
named  little  village  will  disappear  fram 
the  face  of  the  earth  in  another  decMk 
or  two.  But  Congressman  Mondefl  ii 
determined  that  before  Sundance  vanbkn 
it  shall  have  a  post  office  all  its  own.  Hi 
put  in  a  bill  to. adorn  this  diminishiai 
community  with  a  Government  buildiiig 
costing  $75,000. 

The  Sundance-Booneville  system  d 
extracting  money  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, applied  to  the  public  building  Ui 
means  a  waste  of  money  and  a  comiptiai 
of  public  morals;  applied  to  the  AraVi 
Navy,  the  Post  Office— througjhout  tit 
Government  service — ^it  means  a 
inefficiency  and  selfishness  that 
the  success  of  our  great 
dennctiLtic  Qpvemment. 
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4R.    HUMPHREY  AND   THE 
EATTLE  POST  OFFICE  SITE 

i  AN  article  in  the  World's  Work  for 
'ebruary,  on  "The  Pork  in  Public  Build- 
igs,"  it  was  stated  that  the  Govem- 
:  bought  a  site  for  a  building  at  Seattle 
he  recommendation  of  Congressman 
E.  Humphrey  which  has  since  had  to 
ffered  for  sale.  Congressman  Hum- 
Y  says  that  he  never  recommended  the 
IS  a  suitable  one  and  did  not  have  any- 
5  to  do  with  its  selection.  Anex- 
lation  shows  that  the  official  records 
out  this  statement  of  Mr.  Humphrey. 
lid  recommend  that  the  purchase  of 
site  be  expedited  after  it  had  been 
ted  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
he  feels  was  a  justifiable  and  proper 
n  on  his  part. 

le  article  quoted  says  also  that  Assis- 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Newton 

the  word  "swindled"  concerning  this 

Mr.  Newton  telegraphed  Mr.  Hum- 


phrey: "We  charge  no  one  with  swindle, 
the  facts  speak  for  themselves." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  re- 
poit  says  the  site  is  unavailable,  but 
whether  it  is  or  not  the  selection  of  it  does 
not  reflect  on  Congressman  Humphrey  as 
the  record  shows  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  its  selection.  In  justice  and  fairness 
to  Mr.  Humphrey,  the  World's  Work  is 
pleased  to  make  these  statements. 

Where  the  World's  Work  differs  from 
Mr.  Humphrey  is  in  the  usefulness  and 
propriety  of  members  of  Congress  urging 
the  Government  to  spend  money  in  their 
districts.  The  present  practice  in  Congress 
"justifies"  this,  but  there  are  few  thought- 
ful i)eople  who  do  not  recognize  it  as  a 
serious  weakness  of  our  political  system. 

The  effort  of  the  series  of  Pork  Barrel 
articles  has  been  to  show  that  it  was  be- 
littling to  the  abilities  of  Congress  and 
against  the  public  interest  for  Congressmen 
to  spend  their  time  getting  money  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  their  districts. 


THE  MARKETABILITY  OF  LONG- 
TERM  BONDS 

y  numib  ibe  World's  Work  publishes  in  this  pari  of  the  magazine  an  article  on 
experiences  with  investments  and  lessons  to  be  drawn  therefrom. 


4  T  A  TIME  like  the  present  it  is 
%        plain  that   whoever  invented 

%  the  theory  which  emphasizes 
^%  the  disadvantages  of  principal 
^  repayment  in  connection  with 
mployment  of  money  for  income  be- 
:  responsible  for  a  heap  of  dissatisfaction 
e  investment  world. 
t  the  theory  is  fundamentally  sound. 
Hild,  indeed,  be  a  genuine  misfortune 
did  not  continue  as  it  has  for  genera- 
in  Europe,  and  for  a  good  many  years 
is  country,  to  govern  the  bulk  of  the 
ig  of  the  true  investment  class.  The 
}\e  is  not  only  that  the  theory  has 
subject  to  a  great  deal  of  abuse,  but 
its  honest  advocates  have  too  fre- 
tly  been  derelict  in  pointing  out  its 
ral  limitations. 

an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  dis- 


satisfaction that  commonly  arises  from  the 
abuse  of  the  theory,  the  editor  of  this  de- 
partment recalls  an  incident  that  was  re- 
lated to  him  about  a  year  ago  by  the  head 
of  one  of  the  large  investment  banking 
houses  in  New  York. 

A  woman  had  called  at  the  banker's 
ofTice  one  day  bearing  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  a  fellow  member  of  his  club.  Her 
mission  was  to  enlist  his  services  in  dispos- 
ing of  a  small  block  of  bonds  which,  she 
said,  comprised  practically  the  entire 
estate  with  which  she  had  been  left  upon 
the  death  of  her  husband  a  short  time  pre- 
viously. She  explained  that  she  disliked 
to  disturb  the  investment  but  that  there 
was  no  other  way  to  meet  an  extremely 
pressing  need  for  ready  cash. 

The  bonds  she  had  proved  to  b^^vc^.c^-^ 
smatt  first  inoT\%2i%^  \TvA>is\T\a5w  \vs»ft.  ^ 
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which  the  banker  admitted  he  had  never 
heard.  A  few  cpiestions  brought  out  the 
fact  that  before  seeking  the  banker's  ser- 
vices the  woman  had  applied  for  her  money 
to  the  issuing  company  itself^  which  had 
add  the  bonds  direct  without  any  intermed- 
iary banking  raachkiery.  Her  application, 
however,  had  eUcited  only  the  curt  reply 
that  the  company  could  not  recognize  any 
obligation  to  take  up  the  bonds  before 
maturity,  and  that  although  it  would  like 
to  be  accommodating,  it  had  unfortunately 
no  funds  available  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  experienced  banker  scented  trouble, 
despite  the  assurance  he  was  given  that  in- 
terest on  the  bonds  had  always  been 
promptly  met.  He  surprised  his  caller  not 
so  much  by  informing  her  that  it  might 
take  him  several  days  to  effect  the  sale  of 
the  bonds  as  by  asking  her  to  name  the 
bwest  price  she  felt  she  could  accept.  Her 
reply  was  that  the  investment  had  been 
made  with  the  understanding  that  it  was 
of  the  quiet,  non-fluctuating  class,  immune 
from  the  influences  which  caused  the  ups 
and  downs  of  prices  in  the  Wall  Street 
market;  that  par  had  been  paid  for  the 
bonds;  and  tlut,  therefore,  par  was  the 
price  she  naturally  expected  to  receive. 

A  few  days  after  this  interview  the 
woman  called  again  upon  the  banker,  only 
to  be  informed  that  the  most  painstaking 
inquiry  had  resulted  in  the  discovery  d 
only  one  broker  who  was  willing  to  bid  for 
the  bonds  at  all.  And  his  best  price  was 
70!  This  time  she  went  away  with  the 
.  bonds  in  her  possesskxi  at  the  end  of  an  un- 
comfortable half-hour  for  the  banker,  dur- 
ing which  he  endeavored,  unsuccessfully,  to 
explain  the  situation  to  her  and  to  allay  the 
indignation  to  which  she  had  given  expres- 
sbn.  A  similar  interview  followed  that 
evening  at  the  club  between  the  banker  and 
the  "mutual  friend,"  who  had  heard  the 
story  of  the  attempted  sacrifice,  but  who 
was  the  more  easily  convinced  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  misunderstanding  over  the  ef- 
fort to  sell  the  "quiet,  non-fluctuating" 
bonds  in  question  was  that  they  were 
highly  typical  representatives  of  a  class  of 
securities  known  as  "unmarketable"  and, 
therefore, worth  no  more,  no  less,  than  their 
pasaaaar  ohM  get  for  them. 
As  ii  tuned  oat,  when  the  baiikef  ^na 


again  appealed  to  to  twn  the  bonds  into 
cash,  he  foiuid  that  the  brokei^s  bid  of  7D 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  to  meet  the  m- 
gent  necessities  of  the  case  he  had 
ually  to  put  the  bonds  up  at 
they  were  "  knocked  down"  at  6;. 

Nor  was  the  cost  ol  the 
this  investment  unduly  Ivge  in 
with  that  ol  similar  eiper 
being  recorded  by  people  who  fail  to 
prehend  that  in  buying  bonds  they  wt 
lending  thetr  money;  and  that  no  nativ 
what  the  circumstances  of  the 
happen  to  be,  common  sense  and 
prudence  shoukl  dictate  that  the  ability  Is 
assign,  sell,  or  in  some  way  convey  tk 
security  for  a  reasonable  cooipematioi 
ought  to  increase  almost  in  direct  prapoF- 
tkm  to  the  term  or  duration  of  the  lom 

A    LONG-TIME    INVESTMENT 

A  somewhat  picturesque  tllustratioa  d 
the  kind  of  dissatisfaction  arising  fnm 
neglect  to  take  fully  into  accoont  tk 
natural  limitations  of  the  theory  in  point  is 
afforded  by  the  following  letter  writtoi 
to  the  World's  Work  by  a  professkxnl 
man  living  in  a  large  dty  in  Michigan: 

I  own  $10,000  par  value  West  Shore  41 
maturing  fn  the  year  2,3oo-and-5omethin|. 
They  are  now  quoted  at  87}  to  88}.  1  iuit 
become  so  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  hv 
return  on  this  investment  (having  bought  tk 
bonds  years  ago)  while  all  my  acquaintanco 
have  grown  weahhy  investing  in  motor  and  vs 
stocks,  that  I  have  .  .  .  become  a  stnnf 
believer  m  "nothing  ventured  nothing  giinei" 

If  you  can  give  me  any  assurance  of  the  Gk^ 
lihood  of  these  bonds  getting  back  to  par  id  i 
couple  of  years  I  would  be  glad  to  hold  on  ti 
them,  so  that  I  could  get  out  without  too  modi 
loss.  I  paid  much  more  than  par  for  rtiem  nd 
they  are  now  within  two  pomts  of  their  to 
mark,  which  was  m  the  autumn  of  1914.   .    .    . 

Would  it  not  be  wise  to  sell  now  and  in  a  ycv, 
possibly,  reinvest  my  shrunken  capital  in  sok* 
thing  that  has  possibilities  of  an  advance^  or  at 
least  affords  a  reasonable  interest  letuni? 

I  suppose  the  bonds  are  perfectly  sale  as  fv 
as  their  payment  is  concerned,  but  there  is  M 
immediate  safety  of  principal  And  in  the  yor 
3,300-and-something,  when  the  bond^  mafvie  I 
shall  not  be  bothering  my  head  about  whm  hsir 
pens  to  them. 

VmiMSKy  fespects  this  is  an 
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Yet  on  the  wfade  it  is  fairly  typical.  It  is^ 
after  all,  of  less  signficaiice  that  this  in- 
vestor's dissatisfactbn  was  apparently 
bom  of  a  dcsiic  to  engage  in  the  perilous 
piusoft  of  profits  in  the  speculative  market 
than  that  his  income  return  of  less  than  4 
per  cent,  is  so  inadequate  to  present-day 
requirements.  Nor  does  it  alter  con- 
clusions materially  that  the  bonds  he  holds 
happen  to  be  for  every  practical  purpose 
eC  the  irredeenoaUe  kind.  There  are  a 
great  many  others  of  similar  investment 
quality  (especially  in  the  railroad  category) 
having  but  40,  or  50,  or  60  years  to  run 
whose  market  history  has  been  such  as  to 
cause  their  holders  likewise  to  chaff  under 
the  yoke  of  allegiance  to  safety  and  a  rate 
of  income  whose  "reasonableness"  is  of 
legendary  times. 

But  there  are  indications  that  cases  like 
these  will  be  less  frequently  found  in  the 
coming  generation  of  investors.  People 
are  taking  more  interest  nowadays  in  the 


problem  of  making  investuxnt  personal; 
and  incidentally  they  are  learning  to 
accept  with  proper  reservation  the  old 
caution  against  concerning  themselves 
with  the  question  of  the  return  of  their 
money,  lest  they  be  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  reinvesting  at  a  time  when 
equally  satisfactory  terms  were  impossible 
to  obtain  on  adequate  security.  They  sse 
compelling  every  year  among  their  rep- 
resentative bankers  more  practical  recog- 
nition of  their  growing  understanding  of 
the  things  that  cause  the  important  changes 
in  .investment  conditions.  Of  this  the 
most  recent  evidence  is  found  in  the 
bankers'  advocacy  of  a  return  to  the  sink- 
ing fund  idea  of  paying  railroad  debts. 
Here  is  recognition  of  the  responsibility 
to  maintain  in  the  predominating  dass  of 
income  investments  a  market  that  shall 
conform  to  the  more  exacting  standards  of 
the  modem,  though  none  the  less  conserva- 
tive, income  investor. 
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WHAT  can  a  democracy 
do  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  of  mod- 
em times?  The  Euro- 
pean war  has  precip- 
itated this  issue.  Eighteen  months  ago 
some  of  the  lessons  of  the  war  had  begun 
to  emerge  in  tangible  shape.  Above  them 
all  loomed  the  lightning-bolt  example  of 
German  efficiency.  This  was  prepared 
efficiency,  the  result  of  years  of  untellable 
patience  in  applying  Carlyle's  definition 
of  genius*  as  "an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains."  But  since  then  we  have  seen  the 
effectiveness  of  patriotism  in  France  and 
the   underestimated    accomplfshment    of 


compromise  and  tenacity  of  purpose  in 
England  and  her  colonies.  Finally  there 
is  now  appearing,  it  would  seem,  the 
capacity  of  mere  momentum  in  Russia. 
Two  of  these  examples  are  furnished  by 
democracies;  but  they  are  not  exampk^ 
of  preparedness.  They  are  heroic  re- 
sponses to  the  trumpet  call  of  national  life. 
Now  the  great  outstanding  question 
which  confronts  us  is  whether  the  United 
States  can,  in  this  crisis  of  its  history, 
contribute  an  example  of  awakening  re- 
sponse to  the  prime  necessity  of  national 
capacity.  For  more  than  a  year  the 
movement  for  national  defewsfc  Va&  V^^ksw 
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ernment  would  seem  to  have  lagged  be- 
hind. The  army  of  the  United  States 
and  its  reserves  remains  small  and  the 
appropriations  now  before  Congress  seem 
inadequate  for  the  considerable  increases 
which  have  been  authorized  by  law.  A 
big  building  programme  is  laid  out  for 
the  Navy,  but  its  development  lies  in  the 
lap  of  succeeding  Congresses. 

However,  to  see  the  picture  in  perspec- 
tive, it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
American  j)eople  have  created  vast  in- 
dustries and  invented  devices  to  make 
them  more  effective  than  any  others. 
They  have  founded  and  built  cities,  set- 
tled wide  plains  and  valleys,  and  connected 
them  with  lines  of  well  managed  railroads. 
In  a  few  short  years,  as  the  life  of  a  nation 
goes,  they  have  gone  well  on  the  road 
toward  developing  the  resources  of  a 
continent.  In  varied  lines  of  industry 
and  enterprise,  whether  as  individuals  or 
as  combinations  and  groups,  they  have 
shown  a  signal  capacity  for  organization 
and  administration.  The  question  is, 
how  can  these  patent  talents  and  capacities 
be  turned  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Nation?  The  potential  capacity  of  the 
United  States  for  self-defense  equals  if 
it  does  not  exceed  that  of  any  other 
nation.  It  is  admitted,  almost  without 
remark,  that  we  have  something  like  60 
per  cent,  of  the  tools  of  industry  of  the 
world.  We  have  a  population  of  one 
hundred  millions.  We  have  vast  reser- 
voirs of  wealth  which  we  have  only  begun 
to  tap.  In  other  words,  we  have  the 
greatest  power  of  insurance  for  peace 
possessed  by  any  nation;  but  much  of  it  is 
lying  fallow  and  the  rest  unseen.  How 
can  it  be  developed? 

The  question  has  been  answered  from 
many  sides,  but  from  none  more  conclu- 
sively and  sanely  than  from  the  business 
men.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  a  federation  which  is 
typically  American.  I  ts  members — located 
in  every  state  of  the  Union — are  self- 
supporting  bodies  of  business  men  with 
a  stake  in  the  country  and  a  sound 
appreciation  of  practical  problems.  They 
have  to  pay  a  large  share  of  the  bills  of 
government  and  administration.  Their 
every^<Uty  life  kads  them  to  a  natural 


and  careful  analysb  of  the  cost  of  ways 
and  means.  They  b^an  to  study  the 
question  of  national  defense  last  February. 
They  prepared  to  vote  on  prqMnedness 
and  to  come  to  a  decision  which  would 
be  based  on  adequate  consideraticm  of 
the  issues  at  stake  and  of  the  means  to 
make  them  effective.  The  machineiy 
they  used  was  that  of  the  referendum,  a 
vote  by  the  entire  membership  of  tins 
organization  of  associations  of  business 
men,  of  which  the  total  personnel  is  very 
much  in  excess  of  300,000.  The  balloting 
lasted  forty-five  days  and  dosed  on  May 
23d.  Here  is  an  analysis  of  the  result 
Each  organization  had  from  one  to  ten 
votes,  according  to  its  size: 

THE  VOTE   ON    NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


For  general  preparedness 
For  a  Council  of  National  De- 

970 

8 

fense  

For  a  Staff  of  Industrial  Mobil- 

913 

46 

ization     ...... 

For  an  adequate  Navy    .     . 
For  a  General  Staff  of  the  Navy 

9*5 
953 
946 

47 
10 

•9 

For  a  Regular  Army^  with 
trained  reserves  such  as 
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Public  opinion  is  frequently  diflficult  to 
analyze.  But  when  359  commercial  and 
trade  organizations  in  forty-three  states 
have  come  out  solidly  and  by  an  ovtf^ 
whelming  vote  ranging  from  120  to  i  Id  a 
minimum  of  1 5  to  i  for  a  series  of  leooiih 
mendations  which  embody  a  oompre- 
hensive  scheme  of  defense,  there  is  at  bit 
sdid  ground  to  stand  upon.  Not  ooly 
tViie  ?ao&c.  0»&1  with  its  oriental  problems 
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and  the  New  England  and  Atlantic  states 
with  the  shock  of  the  European  war  within 
sense  of  touch,  but  also  states  so  widely 
separated  as  Louisiana,  North  Dakota, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Texas, 
and  West  Virginia  have  registered  the 
considered  opinion  of  an  active  element 
of  their  responsible  citizens  in  favor  of  a 
system  of  defense  which  shall  be  nation- 
wide and  call  equally  upon  every  man 
alike  for  service  to  the  country. 

Business  men  have  come  out  squarely 
for  universal  training.  They  are  equally 
decided  about  a  bigger  and  adequate  army 
which,  with  its  trained  reserves,  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  peace-time  military  duty 
of  the  United  States,  furnish  garrisons 
for  our  oversea  possessions  and  harbor 
defenses,  take  the  first  shock  of  war,  and 
be  the  training  school  for  officers  of  the 
higher  ranks.  They  want  a  navy  which 
will  not  only  restore  the  United  States  at 
least  to  its  former  position  of  second  naval 
Power  in  the  Atlantic,  but  afford  a  surplus 
naval  force  in  the  Pacific  sufficient  to 
insure  the  command  of  its  coasts,  its 
possessions,  and  its  trade  routes,  and  to 
protect  the  Canal  Zone  and  adjacent 
territory.  This  is  about  as  much  as 
sa>'ing  that  business  men  think  the 
United  States  ought  not  only  to  have  a 
fleet  second  in  the  Atlantic  but  at  the 
same  time  to  have  another  and  separate 
fleet  first  ia  the  Pacific. 

FOR    A    COUNCIL    OF    NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

Many  of  us  believe  that  a  certain  amount 
of  lost  motion  takes  place  in  our  depart- 
mental system  of  government  through 
lack  of  coordination.  Business  men  have 
therefore  urged  the  creation  of  a  body  in 
the  nature  of  a  Council  of  National  Oe- 
fense  which  shall  coordinate  and  plan 
continuing  policies  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  2(nd  advise  the  President  and  Con- 
gress and,  at  the  same  time,  head  in  and 
systematize  the  military  and  naval  re- 
sources of  the  country  with  its  tremendous 
economic  resources  and  place  them  all  in 
perspective,  viewed  as  a  working  whole. 
War  has  been  a  recurring  phase  of  inter- 
national relations,  and  as  yet  there  is  no 
dear  indication  that  it  will  cease  to  be  so. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  military  policies 


of  nations  in  the  past  have  necessarily 
become  an  element  in  their  international 
policies.  It  has  been  too  little  appreciated 
that  any  sound  solution  of  our  military 
problems  must  presuppose  a  knowledge 
and  definition  of  our  foreign  as  well  as 
our  domestic  problems.  To-day  the  or- 
ganization of  the  land  and  sea  forces  of 
the  United  States  implies  also  the  or- 
ganization and  mobilization  of  its  indus- 
trial, financial,  and  all  other  national  re- 
sources. Such  an  undertaking  needs  a 
unit  of  advice  and  plan;  this  a  Council  of 
National  Defense  would  supply. 

UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING 

The  defense  plan  of  the  business  men 
of  the  country  does  not  stop  here.  They 
have  realized  that  no  system  of  national 
defense  can  be  sound  unless  it  insures  the 
colossal  potential  resources  of  the  United 
States  being  made  available  for  the 
supply  and  support  of  its  military  forces. 
They  have  realized  that  for  every  man  on 
the  firing  line  or  at  sea  there  must  be  others 
effectively  organized  for  support  and 
supply  at  home.  They  have  consequently 
reached  the  conviction  that  although 
democracy  certainly  has  its  problems,  a 
smooth  working  solution  of  them  is 
found  in  equal  obligations  on  the  part 
of  all  citizens.  We  do  not  have  voluntary 
taxes;  why  should  we  have  voluntary 
defense?  If  it  were  left  to  the  spirit  of 
America  to  pay  taxes  without  the  com- 
pelling machinery  of  government,  there 
are  few  who  believe  that  there  would  be 
very  much  revenue  collected.  We  have 
proved  time  and  again  that  the  volunteer 
system  is  not  an  adequate  method  of 
raising  large  armies  quickly  and  cheaply. 
The  plan  endorsed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  advances 
quite  squarely  the  belief  that  every  free 
man  in  a  free  democracy  must  not  only 
be  willing  to  defend  his  country  but  also 
must  be  able  to  do  so.  The  answer  is 
universal  military  training. 

This  conclusion  did  not  have  to  be 
worked  out.  It  already  had  taken  per- 
fectly definite  shape  in  the  minds  of  the 
special  committee  which  prepared  the 
report  and  recommendations  <y\  '^VsiiKicw 
the  T^era^dum  ^^&  \»s«i..   \x  '^^wcc^*  "^ 
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have  been  equally  clear  in  the  minds  of 
the  business  men  all  over  the  country  to 
whom  the  referendum  was  finally  sub- 
mitted. To  them  it  seems  to  be  clear  that 
there  can  be  no  military  organization, 
together  with  its  industrial  and  economic 
complement,  in  a  great  democracy  such 
as  ours  which  will  be  either  desirable  or 
safe,  much  less  adequate,  unless  it  lays 
down  for  all  time  the  principle  that  equal 
rights  mean  equal  obligations. 

The  question  as  it  actually  stood  on  the 
ballot  contains  these  passages: 

"  Recognizing  the  military  obligation 
equally  with  the  civic  obligation  as  a 
fundamental  duty  of  democratic  citizen- 
ship in  a  republic,  and  to  establish  a  system 
which  will  affect  every  man  alike,"  it  is 
recommended  "that  universal  military 
training  be  adopted  as  a  fundamental 
democratic  principle  of  our  military  policy 
and  be  enforced  by  law  to  furnish  adequate 
land,  sea,  and  industrial  forces  in  peace 
and  war."  Business  men  have  appre- 
ciated what  others  apparently  have  not, 
namely,  that  war  is  the  most  serious 
businiess  in  the  world.  To-day  war  not 
only  requires  trained  intelligence  and 
discipline  on  the  part  of  individual  men 
to  act  effectively  in  concert,  but  it  has 
yoked  to  its  service  almost  all  branches  of 
human  knowledge.  Industry,  commerce, 
transportation,  finance,  all  are  necessary, 
in  highly  organized  form,  for  its  mainten- 
ance. It  entails  unprecedented  organi- 
zation and  the  utmost  detail  of  capable 
administration.  It  is  a  colossal  enter- 
prise; it  is  the  most  serious  and  compli- 
cated business  conceivable.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  history  to  show  that  any  nation 
may  not  be  called  upon  to  engage  in  it, 
however  much  against  its  will  and  in- 
clination. It  would  seem  logical  that  all 
citizens  of  a  democracy  should  be  trained 
in  knowledge  of  a  business  which  they 
may  be  forced  by  circumstances  over 
which  they  have  no  control  to  undertake 
and  which  may  mean  life  or  death  to  them. 

It  was  natural  that  business  men  in 
endorsing  a  plan  of  national  defense  based 
on  universal  military  training  should  em- 
phasize the  need  of  industrial  as  well  as 
iMnd  snd  sesk  forces.  They  have  not  only 
^ane  an  record  as  to  tbt  economic  value  ol 


military  training  by  inculcating  in  youqg 
men  habits  of  discipline  and  lesponsibility, 
added  to  the  stimulated  inteiest  in  various 
lines  of  knowledge  which  are  a  part  of 
it,  but  they  have  emphasized  the  necesdty 
of  service  in  industrial  and  commercial 
fields.  Their  plan  will  provide  that  while 
some  men  will  carry  a  rifle  others  will 
stand  hard  and  fast  at  their  machines,  or 
at  despatching  trains,  or  in  general  supply 
and  equipment  service.  They  have  re- 
commended a  system  of  industrial  mobili- 
zation which  can  be  organized  by  a  staff 
created  for  that  purpose.  Acting  sepa- 
rately, the  Committee  on  Industrial  Pre- 
paredness  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  appear  to  have  arrived  at 
identical  conclusions  of  basic  principle.  In 
broad  outline,  the  system  demands,  fint 
of  all,  an  industrial  survey  which  will  put 
at  the  disposition  of  the  Government 
every  plant  in  the  country  which  can  be 
of  service  in  one  or  other  line  of  supply. 
The  survey  would  include  not  only  manu- 
factures but  also  railroads,  electric  and 
automobile  transportation,  communica- 
tions, and  all  economic  resources.  The 
second  requirement  is  a  survey  of  muni- 
tions and  equipment,  which  means  a 
compilation  by  the  Army  and  Navy  of  al 
designs  and  specifications  needed  in  pla^ 
ing  orders.  The  third  phase  of  the 
system  is  industrial  mobilization  and 
training  of  employees  and  manufacturen 
by  small  annual  orders  which  shall  have  an 
educational  as  well  as  an  immediate  value. 
With  such  a  system  of  universal  train- 
ing and  industrial  mobilization,  coordin- 
ated by  a  directing  council,  the  highest 
efficiency  of  the  Army  and  Navy  would  be 
assured  and  would  be  accompanied  by  a 
closer  sympathy  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  Government  and  business  and 
labor  which  would  in  themselves  have  a 
national  advantage  of  incalculable  value. 
A  democracy  survives  by  successful  co- 
operation and  a  sense  of  mutual  respon- 
sibility. In  this  crisis  the  plan  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  representing  business  opinion,  af- 
fords a  long  vista  of  possibilities  pregnant 
with  much  that  is  essential  to  the  Nation's 
GtQ?itVitofull  stature. 
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A   VARIETY  OF  AUTHORITIES  HERE  CONTRIBUTE  IDEAS   FOR  THE  GUIDANCE  OF  THE  THIN 

MAN   WHO    DESIRES    A    NORMAL   BODY — COMMENT  ON   THE    MILK   DIET, 

"silk-hat"    METHODS   AND   THE    "  SHIRT-SLEEVE "   COURSE 

BY 

CHARLES  PHELPS  GUSHING 

TEN  pounds  more  weight  on  a  thin  man's  bones  may  make  all  the  difference  in  (be 
world  in  his  ability  to  succeed  in  business.  The  ten  pounds  can  be  had.  The  pre- 
scription  described  herein  is  recommended  by  several  of  the  most  eminent  authorities. 
Health  is  cheap.  All  it  costs  is  knowledge,  and  an  occasional  visit  to  a  good  doctor 
by  way  of  precaution.  The  World's  Work,  in  this  series  of  articles,  gives  some  of  the 
universally  applicable  portions  of  this  knowledge,  from  the  best  medical  sources.  Later 
numbers  will  give  practical  advice  about  nerves,  sleeplessness,  anemia,  dyspepsia,  bilious^ 
ness,  etc.,  and  will  tell  how  to  prevent  infectious  diseases  such  as  typhoid  and  pneumonia. 

TO  MAKE  sure  that  this  series  of  articles  shall  be  authoritative,  the  World's  Work  has 
arranged  to  have  them  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Life  Extension  Institute  before  they 
are  published. 
The  Life  Extension  Institute  was  organized  by  well  known  scientists,  publicists,  and  business 
men,  as  a  semi-philanthropic  enterprise  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  healthful  living  among  the 
people.  Ex-President  Taft  is  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  its  professional  advisers 
include  some  of  America's  most  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons,  as  well  as  the  most 
prominent  educators.     The  Institute's  approval  of  these  articles  assures  their  scientific  character. 


EVERY  evening  after  dinner  a  cer- 
tain thin  man  who  wished  to 
gain  weight  sat  down  with  a 
book  and  a  bottle  of  milk,  and  as 
he  read  the  book  he  sipped  the 
milk.  He  slowly  increased  his  allowance  of 
this  ration  week  by  week,  and  in  three 
months  his  weight  climbed  from  less  than 
150  pounds  to  187.  Then  he  quit  it  for  a 
while,  and  he  lost  nearly  half  what  he 
had  gained.  But  never  again,  even  when 
he  was  working  under  high  pressure,  did  he 
drc^  more  than  a  few  pounds  below  170. 

The  moral  of  the  thin  man's  experience  is 
this:  what  the  Mahdah  menus  are  to  the  fat 
man,  the  milk  diet  is  to  the  lean  one.  Just 
as  the  fat  man  may  eat  and  grow  thin,  the 
lean  man  may  drink  (milk)  and  grow  fat. 
On  this  bit  of  practical  knowledge  a  dozen 
or  more  sanitariums,  where  milk  is  the 
sole  article  of  diet,  have  sprung  up  in  the 
East  in  recent  years;  and  some  of  them,  by 
slightly  befrilling  the  idea  and  throwing 
a  certain  necessary  air  of  mystery  about  it, 
have  truly  flourished.  But  what  one  buys 
from  them,  the  experts  say,  is  only  this— 
milk  and -rest 


It  is  as  well  to  observe  here  as  later  that 
this  is  the  silk-hat  method,  as  opposed  to 
the  shirt-sleeve  course,  and  that  the  shirt- 
sleeve course  is  rather  more  in  favor  with 
a  majority  of  the  experts  on  health.  In 
preparing  this  article — ^which  is  simply  a 
piece  of  reporting,  not  an  attempt  to  prove 
a  theory — the  writer  interviewed  a  variety 
of  authorities.  Nearly  all  these  gentle- 
men were  agreed  that  milk  is  a  good  food 
and  that  accompanied  with  repose  it 
produces  weight.  All  that  they  protested 
against  was  the  expense  of  the  sanitarium 
method  in  dollars.  There  is  no  need,  they 
said,  to  cut  a  month  out  of  your  working 
year  or  your  vacation  unless  you  choose. 
Their  general  admonition  is  to  build  up  a 
little  more  slowly  by  a  combination  of 
fattening  diet  and  moderate  exercise. 

Suppose,  now,  you  have  no  taste  for  the 
milk  sanitarium,  drinking  milk  until  you 
are  nauseated  and  then  drinking  more — 
even  as  much  as  a  glass  an  hour  every  wak- 
ing hour  of  the  day?  This  was  the  prob- 
lem I  brought  before  the  experts.  They 
all  said  it  couVd  b^  ^n^. 

"lAy   tVveoty   S&  X\C\&r    ^xcs^^^  ^^ 
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Louis  R.  Welzmiller,  of  New  York's  West 
Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  "Just  as  the  fat  man  is 
usually  fat  because  he  does  the  things  that 
fat  men  do,  the  lean  man  is  lean  because 
he  does  the  things  that  lean  men  do. 

"Now,  what  does  your  thin  man  do? 
He  wastes  his  energy  in  nervous,  fritter- 
ing movements.  He  never  relaxes.  He 
doesn't  do  what  the  normal  man  does,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  he  hasn't  a  normal 
body.  If  he  takes  up  athletics  he  spends 
all  his  force  on  tennis  and  never  handles  a 
medicine  ball.  The  tennis  is  all  well 
enough,  but  he  takes  too  much  of  it.  The 
best  exercises  for  him  are  the  slower  move- 
ments for  the  big  groups  of  muscles,  not 
the  nervous,  swift  movements.  1  don't 
say  he  shouldn't  enjoy  a  certain  amount 
of  tennis,  but  1  caution  him  not  to  be  a 
'bug'  about  it.  Tennis  will  do  a  fat  man 
far  more  good  than  a  thin  man." 

Dr.  Welzmiller  discovered  no  particular 
enthusiasm  about  the  popular  prescription 
to  live  on  milk.  That  is  not,  he  said,  so 
sound  a  way  to  build  up  as  that  of  taking  a 
better  balanced  diet  accompanied  by  a 
proper  balance  of  relaxation  and  exercise. 

"A  good  enough  rule  of  diet  for  the  thin 
man  is  to  give  preference  in  his  eating  to 
the  sort  of  foods  that  the  fat  man  likes  too 
well — ^milk,  the  starchy  vegetables,  po- 
tatoes, fats,  and  sweets.  You  see  1  am 
consistent  in  the  theory.  If  the  thin 
man  is  set  on  milk,  he  should  be  warned  to 
take  it  slowly.     Maybe  with  a  spoon." 

Dr.  Welzmiller  has  under  his  direction 
at  present  more  than  7,500  Association 
members,  and  he  speaks  from  an  experi- 
ence covering  twenty  years.  He  is  frank 
to  confess  that  he  has  failed  with  a  few  of 
his  thin  men,  but  pleads  in  defense  that 
they  did  not  strictly  obey  orders.  The 
statistics  show  that  the  thin  man  who  can- 
not build  up  is  almost  as  rare  as  the  fat 
man  who  cannot  reduce. 

THE   METHOD  AT  WEST   POINT 

The  next  expert  1  visited  handles  fewer 
men  each  year  than  Dr.  Welzmiller  does, 
but  has  them  under  constant  observation. 
He  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
body-buiklers  in  America.  I  refer  to  Cap- 
Uin  Herman  J.  Koehler  and  the  cadets  of 
/Ae  West  Point  MUiUry  Academy. 


The  public  has  a  notkm  that  these  you^g 
soldiers  are  already  in  the  prime  of  condi- 
tion when  the  Academy's  physical  director 
receives  them.  Caq>tain  Koehler  emphat- 
ically denies  this.  Some  of  them  are  fat 
when  they  matriculate  and  some  undeni- 
ably thin,  but  all,  when  they  are  gradiuitoL 
are  normal  for  their  heights.  One  of  the 
over-lean  class  (which  is  the  sort  we  are 
here  primarily  concerned  with)  weighed 
only  108  pounds  when  he  reported.  At 
graduation  he  weighed  130. 

"What  method  did  you  use  on  him?" 

"  The  same  method/'  the  captain  replied, 
"that  all  the  others  took^  You  probably 
have  a  notion  that  it  was  pretty  rigoroos. 
That  is  the  prevailing  opinion  among  thoK 
who  are  not  familiar  with  our  course  of  in* 
struction.  But  while  we  constantly  insist 
upon  snap,  vim,  and  precision,  there  is  no 
institution  I  know  of  where  the  devdop* 
ment  of  students  is  of  graver  amcern,  is 
gone  about  more  cautiously,  and  b  moie 
closely  watched  than  it  is  at  the  Academy. 
The  success  of  our  methods  at  once  becomes 
clear  when  you  understand  that  in  the  great 
bulk  of  the  physical  training  of  cadets  the 
amount  of  exertion  they  put  into  the  wotk 
is,  by  the  nature  of  the  movements  they 
indulge  in,  determined  by  and  always  iveD 
within  the  muscular  strength  they  possess. 
The  theory  we  go  on  at  the  Academy  refah 
tive  to  this  portion  of  a  cadet's  training  is 
that  underdoing  is  rectifiable,  overdoing  b 
often  not,  so  if  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the 
effect  of  an  exercise  we  err  on  the  side  of 
safety  by  eliminating  it  from  the  cootk. 
For  this  reason,  not  a  single  physical  toak* 
down  has  been  charged  against  the  course 
at  the  Academy  in  the  thirty-one  yean  it 
has  been  in  force.  That  this  record  has 
not  been  established  at  the  expense  of  the 
product  of  our  methods  is  proved  conchn 
sively  by  the  fact  that  the  product  is  rec- 
ognized as  being  at  least  the  equal  of  any 
anywhere." 

"Do  you  give  your  fat  men  and  leaa 
men  special  diets?" 

"No.  They  exercise  enough  to  nmkt 
their  bodies  use  the  food,  and  the  *»frritf« 
they  take  are  designed  to  meet  a  vaiiely 
of  requirements.  The  fat  man  reduces  to 
normal,  the  thin  man  builds  up." 

CAVtuxk   VdoA&Kx   VL   emphaticaniy  a 
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teacher,  one  who,  despite  his  fifty-odd 
years,  takes  an  active  part  in  all  the  drills, 
and  he  has  a  soldierly  contempt  for  cod- 
dling. At  the  same  time  (but  that  is  a  story 
in  itselO  he  protests  against  the  kind  of 
physical  director  who  trains  a  few  athletes 
at  the  expense  of  the  mass  of  the  enrolment 
of  the  school.  His  aim  is  to  make  West 
Point  famous  for  the  high  physical  average 
of  the  students,  not  for  record-breaking 
athlete-specialists.  Also,  he  maintains  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  treat  physical  training 
almost  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  path- 
ology rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of 
physiology,  as  is  done  by  so  many  physical 
directors  and  experts  in  our  schools  and 
athletic  clubs.  Physical  measurements, 
strength  tests,  etc.,  have  a  very  important 
place  in  the  physical  education  of  our 
students  and  others,  but  when  they  are 
made  the  sole  determinant  of  the  character 
of  the  work  and  are  used  for  the  purpose 
of  parceling  out  a  lot  of  unpalatable  move- 
ments to  a  well  man,  as  they  so  frequently 
are,  for  no  other  reason  than  to  cast  a  veil 
of  mystery  over  what  should  be  made  so 
plain  that  even  a  person  of  ordinary  intel- 
ligence will  appreciate  and  understand  the 
aims  and  means  and  the  importance  of  this 
training,  they  become  a  detriment  and  not 
an  aid  to  the  adoption  of  universal  physi- 
cal training. 

Another  mistake  made  by  many  direc- 
tors is  that  they  fail  to  grasp  the  impor- 
tance of  the  psychological  side  of  physical 
education,  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the 
body.  The  muscles  of  the  body  are  so 
closely  correlated  that  it  is  impossible  to 
employ  the  one  without  also  employing  the 
other.  For  this  reason  everything  con- 
nected with  this  work  should  be  made  as 
attractive  as  possible  so  that  it  may  act  as 
a  physical  and  mental  exhilarant  and  tonic, 
burnishing  and  quickening  the  mind  while 
adding  strength  and  mgor  to  the  body. 

What  is  nc^kled,  in  other  words,  is  a  little 
more  common-sense  practice  and  a  little 
less  gray  theory.  Those  are  the  lines  along 
which  the  training  of  cadets  is  carried  on  at 
the  Academy.  That  it  is  successful  is  at- 
tested by  the;splendid  reputation  the  corps 
of  cadets  has  established  for  itself  the 
world  over. 

The  way  to  build  up  the  thin  man,  the 


captain  holds,  is  not  to  coddle  him  but  to 
put  him  to  work  at  vigorous  but  not  ex- 
hausting exercise.  Diet,  of  course,  is  nec- 
essary in  the  process  of  building  up,  but  a 
regular  life  and  systematic  regular  activity 
is  a  matter  of  greater  importance. 

But  suppose  our  business  man  couldn't 
spare  the  time  to  train? 

"  It  isn't  necessary  to  give  a  lot  of  time 
to  the  job  of  keeping  fit,"  the  captain  an- 
swered. "  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  setting 
up  exercise  in  the  morning,  and  a  walk 
evfirv  day — not  necessarily  a  long'one,^ 
but  one  in  which  you  march  briskly  like  a 
soldier  with  your  head  and  chest  up  and 
your  shoulders  back — ^will  work  wonders. 
Do  you  know  why  so  many  men  are 
narrow-chested  and  weak?  It  is  because 
they  never  have  given  themselves  a  chance 
to  breathe  and  never  have  given  their 
muscles  enough  exercise. 

"Many  people,  men,  women,  and  children, 
are  semi-invalids  most  of  their  lives  because 
of  the  lack  of  a  few  minutes  of  daily  exer- 
cise and  also  because  they  have  never  been 
taught  a  proper  posture  and  carriage,  such, 
for  instance,  as  we  insist  upon  at  all  times 
in  cadets;  a  position  in  which  every  organ 
of  the  body  is  held  in  its  proper  place  with 
ample  space  to  carry  on  its  own  particular 
function  without  restriction,  and  in  which 
every  muscle  of  the  body  is  furnishing  its 
own  transportation,  so  to  speak,  and  not 
depending  upon  other  muscles  to  do  for  it 
what  it  was  intended  it  should  do  for  itself. 

"Proper  posture  and  carriage,  with  shoul- 
ders square,  chest  arched,  head  erect  and 
body  well  stretched  from  the  waist  up,  will 
of  its  own  account  contribute  much  toward 
relieving  our  people  of  the  many  petty  and 
not  a  few  of  the  serious  ills  from  which 
they  are  now  suffering.  It  is  the  founda- 
tion of  robust  health  and  should  be  insisted 
upon  in  children  from  the  very  beginning 
until  it  becomes  a  habit  and  as  such  will 
displace  the  disease-breeding  'slouchy' 
habit  now  so  prevalent  among  people  of  all 
ages  and  stations. 

"The  human  organism  is  most  tolerant 
and  patient  and  will  stand  for  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  neglect  and  abuse,  and 
even  then  it  will  not  rebel  without  first 
sending  out  s\^d\s  o\  ^^xtvvcv%^\iwOci  >x\^ 
well  to  Vveed.    ^mX  n^Vc^  ^i\V  Vs^  'Ccv^ssfc 
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warnings  when  this  organism,  so  respon- 
sive and  so  very  considerate,  demands  so 
little  time  and  effort  to  keep  it  in  proper 
healthful  condition? 

"If  children  are  taught  correct  posture 
and  the  carriage  that  goes  with  it,  and  if, 
besides  this,  we  can  succeed  in  awakening 
in  them  a  craving  for  daily  indulgence  in 
wholesome  bodily  activity,  we  shall  be  tak- 
ing a  long  step  toward  the  regeneration  of 
our  race." 

Captain  Koehler  is  the  author  of  a  book 
which  is  the  physical  manual  of  West 
Point  and  of  the  United  States  Army.  It 
is  as  g(X)d  a  "course"  as  any  on  sale,  and  is 
remarkably  cheap,  for  neither  the  author 
nor  the  printer  makes  any  money  on  it. 
If  you  are  looking  for  a  system  of  physical 
culture  write  to  Washington,  0.  C.  ()fficc 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  for 
the  "  Manual  of  Physical  Training  For  Use 
in  the  United  States  Army,"  cloth  bound 
50  cents,  postpaid.  (Profusely  illustrated, 
335  pages!) 

Half  a  dozen  of  the  exercises  for  the 
beginner — Captain  Koehler's  own  selec- 
tions— are  illustrated  herewith  in  photo- 
graphs. The  captain  concludes:  "Don't 
believe  me — but  try  them,  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  every  morning  for  a  month, 
breathing  deeply  as  you  take  them,  and,  of 
course,  working  with  some  snap.  After 
breakfast  walk  part  of  the  way  to  work 
and  walk  like  a  soldier,  i'he  difference 
in  the  way  you  feel  will  amaze  you. 

"  In  New  ^'ork  1  had  under  me  for  a  time 
some  business  men  of  a  militia  regiment. 
I  gave  them  setting-up  exercises,  told  them 
how  to  breathe,  and  other  things  about 
how  to  live.  1  'm  sure  no  one  who  followed 
the  advice  regretted  it.  They  didn't  lose 
a  minute  from  their  business;  they  simply 
set  the  alarm  clock  ten  minutes  earlier, 
spent  a  little  more  time  hiking  on  the 
sidewalks  instead  of  in  their  motor  cars 
or  in  that  filthy  subway,  and  went  to  bed 
regularly  at  a  decent  hour.  They  didn't 
even  lose  an  hour  and  a  half  in  traveling 
to  a  gymnasium,  dressing,  and  undressing, 
etc. — all  the  gymnastics  I  asked  was  ten 
minutes  of  setling-up  exercise  every  morn- 
ing. But  every  morning,  for  ten  minutes 
a  day,  is  worth  more,  when  it  is  regular, 
than  a  whole  day  once  a  week." 


In  an  institution  mentioned  in  the  article 
last  month  on  the  fat  man — the  Life  Ex- 
tension 1  nstitute — is  another  group  of  earn- 
est and  convincing  experts  who  are  doing 
what  they  can  to  spread  knowledge  of 
health  topics.  That  part  of  their  fat^ 
cial  support  comes  from  life  insuiaig 
companies  who  are  interested  in  redodm 
the  death  rate  among  their  policy  holden 
does  not  discount  the  work  the  institnle 
is  doing,  but  rather  gives  weight  on  the 
side  of  practicability. 

1  asked  Dr.  Eugene  L.  Fisk,  the  institute's 
director  of  hygiene,  for  something  on  the 
lean  man's  problems.  He  told  me,  as 
Captain  Koehler  did,  that  setting-up  exer- 
cises were  as  good  as  any  "  system  of  physi- 
cal culture"  that  money  could  buy,  and 
that  ten  minutes  of  them  a  day  was  about 
as  good  an  investment  of  time  as  the  lean 
man  could  find — but  warned  against  tak- 
ing any  exercise  to  the  point  of  fatigue. 

Life  insurance  statistics  show,  he  saki. 
that  pronounced  underweight  before  the 
age  of  twenty-five  is  an  unfavorable  con- 
dition, "as  it  is  often  associated  with  lack 
of  resistance  to  pulmonary  affections  and  to 
other  diseases  of  youth.  ...  At  mid- 
dle life  and  after,  underweight,  unless 
extreme,  or  accompanied  by  evidence  of  im- 
paired health,  should  not  give  any  concern. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  old  motto, 
'a  lean  horse  for  a  long  race,'  holds  good." 
He  placed  the  same  emphasis  as  Captain 
Koehler  on  deep  breathing,  and  even 
advised  sleeping  out  of  doors,  if  possible— 
"certainly,  the  thin  man  can't  get  too  much 
fresh  air."  As  for  the  milk  diet,  yes,  milk 
is  a  fattening  food,  but  why  go  to  a  sani- 
tarium to  drink  it  when  a  dairy  depot  is 
cheaper?  'I'he  admirably  concise  state- 
ment which  follows  about  foods  for  the 
thin  man  is  from  one  of  the  institute's 
"Keep-Well"  leaflets: 

**  Thin  people  lose  heat  more 
than  stout  people,  as  they  expose 
skin  surface  in  proportion  to  the  W^ 
weight.  They  require,  therefore;  li 
abundant  supply  of  energy  f ood»  "te 
fuel  foods,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  (staidl 
and  sugar).  Butter  and  olive  oil  are 
better  than  other  fats  and  less  likely 
to  disturb  the  digestion.  Sugar  is  a 
valuable    fuel  food,   but  should   not  be 


THE    ROAD   TO    HEALTH 
Lisincss  men  at  a  milirary  training  camp  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.    The  main  point  in  byilding  up  a  thin  man 
li«s  in  vigorous  but  not  exhausting  daily  exercise.     Diei  plays  but  a  secondary  role 


taken    in    concen- 
trated fomi  into  an 
Km  p  t  y      slomach. 
**eets  are  best  taken 
at  the  end  of  a  meal, 
but  in  such  cases  the 
teeth  should  be  well 
cleansed.     Fruit    at 
the  end  of  a  meal  will 
prevent   any   injury 
to     the    teeth    from 
carbohydrate   foods. 
.     .       F^jtatoes 
and  all  starchy  vege- 
tables are  fattening. 
They  should  be  well 
chewed    and    lasted 
before   swallowing. 


UNSOLDlbRLY    ATTITUDES 
Many  men  arc  narrow-chcsied  and  weak  because 
they  seldom  breathe  deeply  nor  exercise  their  miis- 
cles  suitkientiy 


1  hin.  anemic  people 
derive  much  benefit 
from  egg  lemon* 
ade  made  from  the 
yolks,  which  con- 
tain fat,  iron,  and 
tither  valuable  ele- 
ments/' 

The  Bureau  of\ 
I'uhlic  Health  Fdu- 
cation  uf  New  York 
Ci  I  y ,  through  Dr. 
(Charles  F.  Bolduan, 
told  me  much  the 
same  story  about 
food  and  exercise 
and  the  nutritional 
value  of    milk,  and 


L  opyri^ht  hy  lipiwn  Brew 

,  walk  every  day,  not  necessarily  a  long  one,  with  the  head  in  the  air,  chin  drawn  in,  shoulders  thrown  back« 
chest  held  high,  at)d  inhaling  deeply  h  one  of  the  best  tonics  for  a  thin  man 


^ 


HANDS 

Head     fixed     in 
square,   knees   strjight, 


Hrps 
air,     shoulders 


>i()%v 


STAND 


feet  firm; 
bend  trunk  obliquely  fon^ard  right 
and  lefi.     Repeat  eight  times 


HANDS   ON    SHOULOEMS 

The  two  adjoining  picture*  illus-  Bend  trunk  sideward.  cttntJ  *e* 
I  rate  a  serious  fa  uh  :  r  he  old  military  arm  obliquely  upward  and  n^ 
placingof  the  feet  The  feet  shoultl  arm  obliqueiy  downward,  5Mni| 
he  parallel^  a  few  inches  ;ipart  trunk  sideward  left  and  rififtt. 


4.Ai  LsHitMCS    I  OR    CADElf* 
Thr  tongnt  period  that  cjidftf  at  Wm  Point  work  with  the  phym',it  director  iionly  forty-|{v«  mtnutriidt^ 
^-ifoaugh  to  mikf  their  bodiet  use  up  ihe  food  tbtry  oMistliiir— but  ihty  do  Ihcir  work  with  vijgqir  Aiid  imp 


k' 

^ 


tion  to  spareness  of 

y. 

2,  It  may  be  due 
in  part  to  excessive 

lental  or    physical 
ertion. 

3.  Itniaybecaused 
y  s*jme  obscure  dis- 

isc  such  as  tuber- 
losis  or  to  pcrver- 
of  the  metabo- 
functi(»ns  of  the 
y.  I  he  condition 
brought  about  by 
lental  states  such  as 
^orry  and  anxiety  as 
dl  as  by  lack  of  rest 
nd  sleep. 
Mt  is  true/'  ob- 
rves  this  admirably 
ncise  little  state- 
ment, *'  that  persons 


CAPT.    HERMAN   J.    KOEHLER 

The  physical  director  at  West  Point.  One  of 
the  most  successful  builders  of  men  in  America, 
who  says  that  exercise  every  day  is  the  best  means 
by  which  10  acquire  the  right  amount  of  flesh 
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of  slender  build  are 
often  stronger,  more 
enduring,  and  more 
resistant  to  disease 
than  those  inclined 
to  stoutness,  yet 
though  slendernesSu 
may  mean  physical 
strength  and  resist- 
ance, leanness  may 
mean  physical  weak- 
ness and  susceptibil- 
ity to  attacks  by 
disease. 

"The  cause  which 
produces  the  leanness 
must  be  the  guide 
in  treatment.  If  the 
condition  is  due  to 
worry,  anxiety,  lacli 
of  sleep.  elc.»  these^ 
causes  should  be  re- 
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fcXHAl'STISG    KXIiKCISE 

The  thin  man  is  upl  lo  exhaust  himsdf  in  such 
strenuous  exercises  *is  tennis  jnd  handball.  Work 
with  the  medicine  ball  is  belter  for  him 


moved.     If  to  overwork,  the  work  shouU 

be  lessened  in  quantity  or  chant-'  -ne 

other  kind.      IT  ihe  appetite  i>  u  i 

tonic  may  be  in  order/' 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  t*>rik 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Cilasgow  is  the  fint 
appearance,  thus  far.  of  medicine,  TTie 
health  experts  advise  the  thin  man  to  eat 
of  the  right  foods  (but  not  too  much!),  to 
learn  to  relax  and  rest,  to  take  moderate  ex- 
ercise, togi  vet  he  lungs  plentyof  fresh  airand 
the  vital  organs  a  relief  from  cramped  pos- 
tures, but  they  make  no  mention  of  medi- 
cines unless  diseased  conditions  are  dis- 
covered. And  everybody  1  interviewrd 
cuodemned  buying  the  patent  medicines 
that  are  advertised  as  "tissue  builder^*** 

I  asked  l)r,  Graham  Lusk  of  OimcO 
Medical  College  about  these  wdely  ad* 
vertised  products. 

"  I  have  analyzed  a  number  of  Ihem, ' 
he  answered.  "  Ihey  usually  are  harmlc»r 
many  of  them  are  worth  about  as  much 
to  the  patient  as  a  glass  of  milk,  and  some 
are  worth  their  weight  in  cottage  cheese 
and  cost  a  hundred  times  as  much,  Wliy 
pay  exorbitant  prices  for  such  products? 


FOR    KtDUCINr.    WEIGin 
Ihetwift  movtmtnts  necess^kry  in  playing  lenn\s  ate  of  levi  henefu  to  the  thin  man  than  to  the  fat  on^     Ltja 
.3f/rnuau$  vMcni$^s  whub  employ  slower  movements  U»t  iVve  b\f^^tn\i\>s  tA  m^iscX^a  aT*>n^w«  l«*r  thin  pti^ 


WHAT  CAN  A  THIN   MAN    DO? 
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What  sells  these  patent  medicines  is  the 
air  of  mystery  thrown  about  them  in 
the  form  of  language  that  sounds  con- 
vincingly scientific." 

Perhaps  the   best    directions  on  these 
patent  medicines  are,  as  a  Kansas  editor 
rhas  shrewdly  remarked,  *'the  ones  telling 
foil  to  keep  the  bottle  tightly  corked." 

Several  of  the  men  I  interviewed  pointed 
to  one  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens 
as  the  best  example  of  what  a  thin  man  can 
do  if  he  sets  himself  determinedly  to  his 
task.  The  example  entered  Harvard  in 
iSjiy,  **ihin  of  chest,  bespectacled,  ner- 
vous, weighing  only  90  pounds/'  By 
fgular  systematic  exercise  he  built  himself 
"up  in  four  years  to  ly^  pounds:  then  went 
West  and  lived  in  the  open  until  he  was 
normal  for  his  height  and  had  muscles 
which  even  a  prize  fighter  could  respect. 
1  «>-day  he  is,  if  anything,  tending  toward 
stoutness,  and  may  be  observed  at  dinners 
using  saccharine  in  his  coffee  instead  of 
sugar.     His  name  is  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

In  the  Army  there  are  many  men  who 
can  give  testimony  to  the  tonic  value  of 
simple  food,  outdoor  exercise,  and   fresh 


COLONKL    Rt>OSKVi:LT    As    A    O >\\  Hoy 

After  leaving  college  Colonel  Rwiscvdi  spent 
sfveral  years  in  ihe  vicsi  building  up  his  ddicaie 
constitution  by  exercise  and  outdoor  lifi: 


t^iiyff^fht  by  M.  C.  White  Cix  Ct-i  ,1 

A    PROMINENT    DISCIPLE   OF    EXERCISE 
In  t87<i,  Colonel  Roc»sevdt  weighed  but  ninciy  pounds.     In  four  ycat%  ^e  V>\\\\\  Wt^s^W  w^  vx  VV*''?**^* 
I o^ay.  Altera  iigon^us and  healthy  Ufc,  he even\\as4 UtiAcuc^  Vo^it<i  vicws^v^ 


"just  as  the  twig  is  bent — 

From  the  time  ihcy  first  learn  to  walk  children  should  be  taught  to  carry  thems«lves  crrct,  breatlie  deefriy* 

and  exercise  daily 


air.  Lieut.  CoL  Leon  S.  Roudiez,  adjutant 
at  Governors  Island,  is  one,  A  few  years 
ago  he  was  ordered  to  join  his  regiment, 
and  just  before  he  left  Governors  Island 


on    the    ferry    he   weigheil    himself — im 
pounds.     Four  months  in  the  saddh 
plain  food,  fresh  air.  and  plenty  of  at 
followed,  and  he  gained  thirty-two  paitiMb^ 


I 


T  IS  doubtful  if  the  whole  course  of 
American  histur>'  presents  any  epi- 
sode quite  like  the  nomination  of 
Charles  E.  Hughes  by  the  recent 
Republican  convention  at  Chicago. 
Here  was  a  man  who,  for  the  last  six  years, 


had  cut  practically  no  figure  in  current 
political  events.  Though  described  by 
President  (aft,  in  iqjo,  as  the  "greatest 
asset  of  the  f-tepublican  Party*';  though, 
as  governor  of  New  York  State,  he  had 
achieved  a  record  that  inevitably  placed 


t_ii(iyrl4fht  by  IntimAtiimal  Film  Seriu^ 
MR.  CHARl  tS  EVANS  HUGHES 
Altff  itx  ycafi  on  the  Sypremc  Court  bench<  which  have  appatcmXy  \\a.d  \Vvt  t^^c\<A\v\im^.TCvi\TvitVv^^^TV&Ci^ 

than  of  making  him  more  iNvtv>mt 


I 


» 


him  in  line  for 
the  Presidency, 
Mr,  Hughes 
had  made  the 
L;real  abdica- 
tion—had en- 
tered the  poht- 
ical  cloister  of 
the  Supreme 
Court,  and.  in 
doing  su.  had 
publicly  re- 
nounced all  am- 
bition of  the 
ordinary  puliti- 
calkind.  Num- 
erous attempts 
to  withdraw 
him  from  this 
monastic  seclu- 
sion had  failed.  In  1912.  the  Republican 
Party  had  turned  toward  Mr.  Hughes  as 
the  one  probable  escape  from  the  impend- 
ing cataclysm — but  he  had  repelled  the 
solicitation.  In  the  last  twelve  months 
he  had  discouraged  all  suggestions  that 
he  stand  as  a  candidate  this  year.  When 
Nebraska  Republicans  placed  his  name 
on  the  primary  ballots  Mr.  Hughes  threat- 
ened to  bring  court  proceedings  to  remove 


AT  THREE  YEARS    0\    AuE 
Almost  incredible  storifs  arc 
told  of  Hughes's  mental  precoc- 
ity and  Intere&i  iti  serious  things 


it.  He  wrote 
man  y  letters 
declining  to  be- 
come a  candi* 
date  and  he 
openly  repu- 
diated all  party 
workers  who 
became  active 
in  his  interest. 
Even  as  the 
Chicago  con- 
vention as- 
sembled Mr. 
Hughes  issued 
a  statement  de- 
claring that  he 
was  not  a  can- 
didate and  de- 
nying that  any 

man  had  the  right  to  speak  in  his  bc\ul 
In  face  of  all  this  the  convention*  noCevcn 
knowing  that  he  would  accept,  nominirdd 
Mr,  Hughes  with  practically  no  o 
All    "booms'*    that    had    been     ^-      nm 
nurtured   for  many  months   qu  i| 

appeared  under  the  magic  of  his  name* 

Many  manifestations  in  the  last  thicr 
years  have  not  reflected  creditably  upi« 
democracv:    let    us    place    the    littglhe 


Mr    Hughes^  Ti 

Baptist  clcrgymat) 

son  sL  MVere  religiou*  tr 


I 
I 


» 


MR.  HLi.ULo  s  MOTHER 

Mary  Catherine  Connelly^ 
an  American  of  old  Revolu- 
rionarv  slock 


HIS  BIRTHPLACE  AT  GLENS   FALLS,  N-  V. 
Here  his  father  had  a  pastorate  and  another 
which    he   filled    simultaneously  at  the  neigh- 
boring village  of   Sandy   Hill 


MR,  HLU.HLS  9  F*^^^  ' 

The  Revcrrmi  V 
Hughes  was  burn  ^h,,  >^ 
his  cariy  Uk  m  Whites 


nomination,  however,  on  the  other  side. 
For  in  this  proceeding  our  democratic 
instinct  shows  at  its  best.  Stripping  the 
Hughes  selection  of  all  its  puzzling  and 
contradictory  intimations,  one  fact  stands 
(»ut  conspicuously,  and  that  is  that  it  is  a 
pure  triumph  of  character.  The  news- 
papers teit  us  that  the  Republican  con- 
vention nominated  the  ex-justice  per- 
functorily, with  no  show  of  unrestrained 
enthusiasm;  that  it  gave  the  impression 
of  performing  a  not   particularly  agree- 


able task.    That  fact  is  easily  explain<Hi 
The  road-roller  politicians  dcmiinat 
assembly  of    1912;    its    leaders— l\^i     , 
Smoot.    Murray    Crane — dominated    dn> 
one,  somewhat  chastened,  it  is  trut    ' 
four-years'  shortage  of  provender.    I; 
is  one  man  in  the  United  Stales  that  tl 
men  would  not  voluntarily  have 
as  their  Presidential  beau  ideal  it  i&i 
Evans  Hughes.     Ihere  is  no  i\y 
political  life  who  represents  so  :lir 

things  for  which  these  gentlemen  stand 


Flttkleiit  Tift  apputntrd 


hi?    .\AsHiNOiON    RESIDENCE 
r  Supreme  Court  1 


B  Copyrifflu  by  B«d 

■  THE  REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE  AND  IMS  I  AMILV 

H  Mfi  Hughe*  was  Mis*  Antoinette  Carter,  daughter  of  the  well-known  New  York  Uwyer»  Walter  S.  ^ 
H  who  wi»  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  Mr.  Hughes's  remarkable  legal  abilities 


ter  S.  { 

I 


^ 


tsl  iONiN*, 


\i)M        I'LAir 


I 


At  the  Armstrong  insurance  tnquiry.    Al  this  session  Piatt  confessed  ih.u  he  annually  got  Urne 
plies  from  I  he  insurance  companies  for  campaign  purposes 


There  is  no  Republican  wiiu, 
once  solidly  seated  in  Ihe  Pres- 
idential chair,  will  respond  so 
icilv  to  their  conception  of  parti- 
san politics,  Mr.  Hughes's 
\vh(»lc  career  stands  for  the  nega- 
tion of  everything  to  which  his 
latest  spcmsors  have  dedicated 
their  ablest  efTc»rts,  One  might 
conclude,  after  studying  Mr 
I  lughes^s  public  life,  that  he  had 
devoted  all  his  energies  and 
talents  to  the  supreme  end  of 
making  himself  unavailable  as 
a  Presidential  candidate.  His 
greatest   public  service,  that  as 


topyruchc  by  L.  E,  Shftttuck 

tN   THE    WOODS 

Mr.  Hughes's  relaxanons  are 
tramping,  mount, nnHLlimbing. 
I  he  novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas, 
and  detective  stones 


IN    ACADEMIC   KOIfES 

Mr  Hi  a 

reputatii  > 

ular     riiti'is  ^it^Auwi     %pcvul 
privilege 


r.j|iynclu  by  bra 
GOVER>JOR  OF  NEW  YORK 

As  ^vernor  Mr  Hughes  antagonixcd  pociically  all  Jhc  influences  ihat.  in  demand  lo  publj 

recently  made  him  the  Republican  candidate 


^ 
^ 


a  life  insurance  in- 
vestigator, simply 
resolved  itself  into 
a  mighty  exa»ria- 
tion  ii(  the  leaders 
who  had  for  years 
Controlled  the  Re- 
publican Party  in 
state  and  nation. 
lie  was  the  man 
w  ho  (1  rs  t  po  r  t  ra  ved , 
in  definite  outline, 
the  alliance  which 
f(ir  a  generation  had 
existed  between 
hi^hfinanceandthe 
Re- 


nominated M  r 
I  lushes  for  the  Pre- 
sidency contained 
f^e  p  u  b  I  i  c  a  n  s — 
Chauncey  M.  [>e- 
pew,  and  William 
Barnes,  for  example 
—whom  his  life  in- 
surance investiga- 
tion had  brought  un- 
favorably to  public 
notice.  In  that  same 
gathering  sat  also 
James  W.  Wads- 
wort  h .  J  r.,  now  Sen- 
ator fromNew  York, 
who, 


pub- 
lican Party,  For  \ears  we 
had  suspected  and  charged 
that  great  corporations  had 
made  heavy  contributions  to 
Republican  Presidential  cam- 
paign funds.  Mr.  Hughes  pnw 
duced  the  very  checks  which 
represented  these  contribu- 
titms.  We  had  many  limes  as- 
serted that  corporation  money 
had  been  used  to  corrupt  legis- 
latures. Mr.  Hughes  placed 
on  the  stand  Thomas  C  Piatt. 
who  had  for  twu  decades 
dominated  Republican  p{)litics 
in  New  York,  and  made  him 
Confess  how.  for  fifteen  years* 
he  had  annually  obtained  large 
bundles  i  »f  greenbacks  from  the 

life  in- 


All  I'kturi 


AS   A   CAMPAIGNER 

When  he  nin  for  govern  or 
of  New  York  State 


surance  companies 
and  had  given  fav- 
orable legislation  at 
Albany  in  payment* 
I  lie  light  which  Mr. 
Hughes  had  shed 
upcm  the  adminis- 
tration of  Benjamin 
B.Odell  the  ex-Re- 
publican governor 
of  New  York,  had 
made  permanent 
that  gentleman's 
ret  i  re  men  t  from 
public  life.  1  he  very 
convention  which 


bated  a 
ernor— 
such  ban  king  houses 
as  J,  P,  Morgan  <S[ 
Co.,  Kuhn.  LcR'b  & 
Vjh,  the  National 
City  Bank, iheHan- 
Dver  National 
Bank,  the  "Stand- 
ard OiP*  crowd  : 
such  individuals  as 
George W.  Perkins, 
Jacob  H.  Schiff. 
Fdward  M.  Harri- 
man.  and  Thomas 
F*  Ryan,  Indeed, 
hardly  any  name 
a>uld     have    been 


during 

Mr.   Hughes  s  cari^i.'r  as  gjjv* 

ernor.  had  fought   refcirms  in 

harmony  with   the  discreil- 

iled  machine* 
An  amazing  phennmcnofi 
this,  the  Republican  hosst§ 
picking  out  for  the  Presid*^»cv 
a  man  who  had  so  mcrci 
na\ed  the  Republican  organ- 
ization several  vears  before; 
nominating  him.  Umj,  not  in 
spite  of  this  performance,  but 
because  of  it!  The**interc*l^^ 
also,  which  have  influ  '  ^t 

many  con  vent  it  ms,  h  J 

in  Mr.  Hughes  their  severest 
scourge.    Just  glance  at  the  &t 
of  the  forces  which  he  had  conn 
and  gov- 
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presented  to  the  Republican  convention 
t^hii "  M  have  aroused  so  many  unpleas- 

mt  can  memories  as  that  of  Mr. 

Hughes.    Yet  these  very  memories  consti- 
itcd  his  only  poHtica!  strength.    The  out- 
>mc  of  the  Chicago  convention  does  not  re- 
ff  f  he  net  result  of  conflicting  personal 

us  and  poiitical  antagonisms.  It 
cprcsenls  the  inevitable  working  out  of 
rr^istible  forces.  Conventions  in  which 
delegates  are  mere  automatons,  me- 
banically  registering  the  wills  of  stronger 
Ihien  than  themselves,  are  nothing  new  in 
American  history.  We  had  such  conven- 
Hons  in  1896  and  1900,  when  Mark  Hanna 
ippUed  the  lash  that  compelled  the  selec- 
||]on  of  McKinley.  We  had  a  similar 
issemblage  in  1908,  when  Roosevelt  dic- 
tated the  nomination  of  Taft.  We  had 
another  in  1912,  when  the  Penrose-Bames- 
Smoot  voting  machine  again  registered 
for  Mr*  Taft.  The  delegates  who  re- 
cently assembled  at  Chicago  were  just  as 
little  free  agents  as  those  who  made  up 
the  conventions  named.  Their  orders 
came,  howeven  not  from  the  party  "lead- 
ers"  but  from  the  great  masses  who  had 
sent  them.  In  the  preceding  six  months 
Republican  voters  had  had  plenty  of 
opportunities  to  express  their  choice  for 
the  Presidential  candidate.  On  practi- 
cally every  test  they  had  declared  for  Mr. 
iughes.  Ever>'  political  scout  who  had 
ilered  these  outlying  regions  had  brought 
the  same  report — that  the  people 
for  Hughes.  These,  then,  were  the 
s,  connected  by  invisible  wires  with 
delegates  at  Chicago,  who  dictated 
lis  astounding  nomination. 

A   riCnJRE  OF  MR.   HUGHES 

What  manner  of  man  is  this  who,  six 

tars  after  what  seemed  a  definite  retire* 

_l«ent,  still  exercises  so  potent  an  influence 

on    millions    of    Americans?    Already 

t tempts  arc  being  made  to  mystify  the 

lular    mind.     Most     newspapers    and 

■   *L!  with  a  public  char- 

hcs.   have  an  uncon- 

for   legend.    The   title, 

Lcry/'   still  exercises  irre- 

itibic  fascination.    Only  this  habit  can 

cplain  the  fact  that  we  are  beginning  to 

fisHuMbcii  as  "ibe  Ureal  Ui 


known/'  Some  picture  an  adroit  plotter, 
seated  behind  the  *  ermine"  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  scheming  for  the  Presidency  with 
almost  Mephistophelian  skill.  This  con- 
ception is  silly  and  grotesque.  For  his 
most  striking  trait,  both  of  mind  and  char- 
acter, is  simplicity.  He  has  no  genius,  ex- 
cept the  genius  for  thinking  and  doing  the 
direct  and  the  obvious  thing. 

When  pressed  for  an  explanation  of 
his  skill  in  detecting  life  insurance  ras- 
cality, Mn  Hughes  said:  "There  is  no 
wizardry  about  it/'  In  fact,  the  whole 
business  was  as  simple  and  straightforward 
as  Mr.  Hughes  himself.  One  cannot  talk 
with  him  five  minutes  without  obtaining 
this  impression.  Most  people  who  write 
about  Mr.  Hughes  apparently  feel  called 
upon  to  defend  him  from  the  current 
charges  of  austerity  and  frigid  dignity — 
to  dispel  the  notion  that  he  is  a  sphinx- 
like block  of  ice.  But  dignified,  and  even 
possibly  austere,  Mr,  Hughes  certainly  is. 

A    RESERVE   THAT   INSPIRES   RESPECT 

No  one,  probably  not  even  his  closest 
intimates,  would  ever  dream  of  slapping 
him  on  the  back;  I  think  likewise  that 
most  men  would  hesitate  before  telling 
a  risqu6  story  in  his  presence.  There  is  a 
kind  of  reserve,  however,  that  inspires, 
not  trepidation,  but  respect,  and  which, 
after  all,  is  intensely  human*  It  is  a 
mark,  not  of  exclusiveness  and  pomposity, 
but  of  simplicity,  directness,  modesty. 
Certainly  Mr.  Hughes  never  makes  one 
ill  at  ease.  He  looks  at  you  with  his  quiet 
eyes,  hidden  under  shaggy  brows — eyes 
that  are  at  times  quizzical,  at  times  almost 
pensive  and  even  melancholy;  he  reaches 
over  to  emphasize  his  main  points, 
taps  you  on  the  knee  and  talks  in  that 
chatty,  easy-going  fashion  that  means  real 
conversation.  Mr,  Hughes  is  not  one  of 
those  annoying  statesmen  who  answer 
your  question  with  a  monosyllable  and 
then  patiently  wait  until  you  ask  another. 
As  Six>n  as  you  sit  down  beside  him  there 
is  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  talk,  lightened 
by  smiles  and  even  loud  laughter,  full  of 
questions,  reminiscences,  confidential  bits 
of  information,  and  rapid-fire  appreciations 
of  men   and   things^     Mr.  VW^siss  •^v*- 
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him — even  improved  him.  The  celebrated 
beard,  then  a  light  reddish-brown,  is  now 
entirely  gray;  it  has  lost  its  flaring  and 
aggressive  quality,  being  now  closely 
cropped.  The  Jove-like  head  is  also 
gray  and  bushy;  the  face  has  lines  and 
corrugations  not  evident  in  the  old  days. 
Judging  from  his  bearing  to-day,  Mr. 
Hughes's  six  years  in  this  most  awesome 
court  have  had  the  effect  of  bringing  into 
greater  prominence  the  geniality  and 
real  human  qualities  that  have  always 
been  his  fundamental  characteristics. 

MR.    HUGHES's   FATHER 

This  simplicity,  this  directness,  this 
passion  for  doing  the  obvious  thing,  has 
been  Mr.  Hughes's  leading  quality  from 
the  first.  Apparently  this  trait  was  con- 
genital; he  showed  it  as  a  child  precisely 
as  he  did  as  life  insurance  investigator 
and  as  governor.  Eleven  years  ago,  while 
attending,  as  a  spectator,  the  sessions  of 
the  life  insurance  inquiry,  1  used  to  notice 
an  old,  gray-haired,  neatly  accoutred 
gentleman,  who  made  his  appearance 
day  after  day.  He  always  occupied  the 
same  scat,  appeared  promptly  every  morn- 
ing when  the  session  began,  and  remained 
religiously  until  its  close.  Having  found 
myself  one  day  accidentally  seated  next 
this  absorbed  spectator,  we  naturally 
fell  into  conversation.  My  new  friend 
turned  out  to  be  the  Rev.  David  C.  Hughes, 
father  of  the  man  who  was  conducting  the 
inquiry.  The  old  gentleman,  keen,  in- 
telligent, filled  with  an  unbounded  pride, 
needed  little  prodding  to  talk  about  his 
distinguished  son. 

"  1  always  taught  Charles,"  he  told  me, 
"that  a  straight  line  was  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points."  And  then 
followed  numerous  anecdotes,  all  intended 
to  prove  this  same  simplicity  of  mental 
method.  One  day,  said  the  elder  Hughes, 
he  found  his  son,  then  only  five  or  six  years 
old,  highly  excited  over  a  book  of  adven- 
ture which  he  had  been  reading — one  of 
the  hilarious  sort  that  figured  in  Sunday 
School  libraries  fifty  years  ago.  The 
father,  who  had  passed  through  the  kind 
of  religious  conversion  that  was  popular 
btfixe  the  QviJ  War,  regarded  this  sort  of 
stimulMtkm  ms   vain    and   unprofiuVAft^ 


""Boys  should  be  taught  useful  facts,"  he 
informed  me.  So,  in  the  afternoon,  he 
took  his  son  for  a  walk  akmg  the  shoie  of 
Lake  Ontario— he  then  had  a  churdi  m 
charge  at  Oswego. 

"Charlie,"  he  said,  picking  up  a  handfdi 
of  pebbles,  "do  you  know  what  makes 
these  stones  round  and  smooth?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Would  you  like  to  know?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

Next  day  he  gave  him  a  copy  of  "Cham- 
bers's Miscellany,"  a  compendium  which 
the  eager  searcher  for  exact  knowledge  d^ 
voured  over  and  over  again. 

PRECOCIOUS  AT  EIGHT 

The  elder  Hughes  told  me  stories 
illustrating  his  son's  precocity.  The 
boy's  mind  traveled  so  much  faster  than  his 
fellow:/  that  Charles  appeared  one  day 
and  informed  his  father^that  he  was  wast- 
ing time  at  school.  He  presented  a  fonnid- 
able  document  labeled  "Charles  L 
Hughes's  plan  of  study."  The  child— he 
was  then  only  eight — had  divided  the 
day  into  periods,  with  each  subject  as- 
signed to  a  particular  period;  henceforth, 
he  announced,  he  was  going  to  do  Us 
studying  at  home,  strictly  in  accordance 
with  that  programme.  And  he  did.  He 
would  get  up  several  Azys*  lessons  and 
then  recite  the  whole  lot  to  his  father  or 
mother.  "Like  most  small  boys,"  the 
elder  Hughes  said,  "Charlie  had  difficulty 
in  keeping  still — standing  on  one  foot, 
then  on  another.  1  called  his  attentkia 
to  this  and  impressed  upon  him  the  need  d 
self-control.  He  took  a  seam  in  the  carpet 
as  a  dead  line,  placed  his  feet  down  firmly. 
and  toed  it.  From  that  day  he  has  had 
himself  under  complete  control." 

All  this  sounds,  perhaps,  a  little  priggish; 
it  is,  therefore,  comforting  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Hughes,  even  at  this  early  period. 
had  other  mental  relaxations  than  "  Cham* 
bers's  Miscellany."  We  are  told  that,  his 
family  having  appointed  him  for  the 
ministry,  one  of  his  set  tasks  as  a  boy  w» 
writing  amateur  sermons  and  stodyioK 
the  missionary  efforts  of  St.  Paol.  The 
fact,  however,  that,  before  he  was  fifteen 
years  old,  young  Hughes  had  read  al 
tVut  iMOSt!i&  of  a  certain  Tobias  SmoOett 
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ed  that  his  mind  was  of  somewhat 
trsal  character. 

iny  times,  in  the  insurance  inquiry, 
Hughes  showed  this  tendency  to  do 
bvious  thing — to  go,  by  the  simplest 
lental    operations,    directly    to    the 

of  things.  His  love  for  a  concrete 
amounted  to  a  passion.  Nothing — 
iterest,  a  desire  to  protect  his  friends 
is  party— <ouId  prevent  him  from 
ng  it  to  its  lair.  As  an  investigator, 
d,  Mr.  Hughes  had  no  enemies  and 
lends;  one  felt  that,  even  though  his 
itions  were  to  affect  his  closest  rela- 

he  would  still  not  hesitate. 

A  "tip"  that  he  ignored 

uncovered  facts  that  reverberated 
^rld  over,  almost  without  displaying 
ise  of  personal  triumph;  he  never 
beat  witnesses,  never  threatened, 
y  ever  lifted  his  voice  above  the 
^rsational  tone.  For  example,  a  par- 
r  ledger  kept  by  the  New  York  Life, 
n  as  the  "Hanover  Bank  office  ac- 
,"  interested  him  greatly,  esj)ecially 
his  requests  for  detailed  information 
deftly  side-stepped.  Finally  a  polit- 
riend  gave  him  a  "tip";  this  account 
ined,  he  was  told,  a  subscription  of 
30  made  to  the  Republican  campaign 

This  information  was  given  con- 
ially  in  the  expectation  that  Mr. 
es,  as  a  good  Republican,  would  let 
particular  hot  potato  alone.  But 
F^ughes  only  became  more  insistent 

tli^  account  be  produced.  This 
td  an  entry,  "  1904,  December  30th, 
02.50" — still  with  nothing  to  show  to 
I  it  had  been  paid.  As  the  informa- 
had  been  communicated  privately, 
Hughes  could  easily  have  stopped 
and  protected  his  party;  the  trans- 
I  had  aroused  no  public  notice.  But 
Hughes  put  George  W.  Perkins  on 
tand  and  asked  him  what  this  pay- 
represented.  Mr.  Perkins  then  ad- 
i  the  whole  story.  "  1  am  glad  you 
lit  that  out/'  he  said,  "  because  that 
natter  of  very  far-reaching  import- 
and  should  be  brought  out." 
c$,"  replied  Mr.  Hughes — ^and  this 
ictically  the  only  time  he  showed 
MUticular  satisfactk>n  over  his  dis- 


coveries, "I  intended  that  it  should  be 
brought  out." 

Mr.  Perkins  also  caused  Mr.  Hughes  to 
exhibit  almost  his  only  sign  of  persohal 
indignation  in  those  ten  dramatic  weeks. 
Whenever  1  hear  people  talk  of  Mr.  Hughes 
as  a  passionless  machine  this  episode  im- 
mediately comes  to  mind.  He  was  ask- 
ing questions  about  Mr.  Perkins's  famous 
Mylic  funds — policy-holders'  money  ap- 
propriated for  extravagant  agency  pro- 
motions. Mr.  Perkins,  embarrassed  and 
angered,  dropped  a  remark  which  seemed 
to  compare  these  items  with  Mr.  Hughes's 
"fees"  as  a  lawyer. 

Quick  as  a  flash  came  the  characteristic 
Hughes  gesture;  his  right  arm  shot  out 
like  a  piston-rod,  his  long  index  finger 
shaking  in  proximity  to  Mr.  Perkins's  nose. 

"My  fees,  sir,"  he  said,  "are  not  trust 
funds!" 

When  the  historian  writes  of  the  change 
which  came  over  American  public  life  in 
the  early  days  of  the  twentieth  century, 
he  will  probably  fix  the  starting  point  at 
Mr.  Hughes's  life  insurance  investigation. 
The  date  visualizes  itself  in  my  mind  as  a 
dramatic  scene  in  the  Criminal  Courts 
Building  of  New  York,  in  which  the  chief 
performers  were  the  late  John  A.  McCall, 
president  of  the  New  York  Life,  and  Mr. 
Hughes.  For  intense  subdued  emotion 
no  hearing  compared  with  that  one.  As 
illustrating  the  characteristic  tenacity  of 
Mr.  Hughes's  methods  the  proceeding  was 
a  masterpiece. 

AN    ELUSIVE   $100,000   CHECK 

Mr.  McCall,  bold,  arrogant,  coura- 
geous, apparently  ready  to  meet  all  con- 
tingencies, occupied  the  witness  chair. 
Mr.  Hughes,  calm,  even  kindly,  stood  be- 
fore him.  On  the  wall  at  the  back  hung 
a  real  estate  map,  showing  a  whole  block 
of  property  with  each  parcel  marked  off 
in  red  lines.  Mr.  Hughes  held  in  his 
hand  a  check  for  $100,000.  What  had 
this  money  been  used  for?  Mr.  McCall 
had  said  that  it  was  one  of  several  checks 
issued  to  pay  for  a  block  of  property  in 
the  rear  of  the  New  York  Life  Building. 
In  preparation  for  this  examination  Mr. 
Hughes  had  had  his  .map  made,  showitv^ 
all  the  Nev*  \o\V.  \aI^  ^miOmsj^  \ew  >^^ 
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locality  in  question.  He  now  made  Mr. 
McCall  recount  the  transaction  in  detail. 
As  each  purchase  was  described,  the  par- 
ticular check  was  produced  which  had 
paid  for  it.  In  this  way  Mr.  McCall 
accounted  for  every  parcel;  when  he  had 
finished,  however,  that  fatal  ](ioo,ooo 
check  was  still  unaccounted  for!  But 
the  fact  came  out:  the  real  estate  trans- 
action was  merely  a  blind;  the  ]( 100,000 
really  formed  part  of  a  huge  fund,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  two  million  dollars,  which 
the  New  York  life  insurance  companies 
had  spent  corrupting  legislatures. 

THE   POPULAR   CHOICE  OF   HIS   PARTY 

This  same  directness  Mr.  Hughes  exhib- 
ited as  governor.  Many  people  regarded  his 
pre-convention  attitude  toward  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  as  a  pose.  But  he 
displayed  this  same  aloofness  in  the  days 
when  his  name  was  in  everybody's  mouth 
in  New  York  for  governor.  His  party 
needed  him  in  New  York  State  ten  years 
ago,  precisely  as  his  party  now  needs  him 
in  the  Natk>n.  On  both  occasions  his 
attitude  was  the  same.  Should  the  aver- 
age American  declare  that  he  had  no 
itching  for  public  office,  that  he  would 
not  do  a  thing  to  obtain  a  nomination, 
but  that,  should  the  people  summon  him, 
he  should  regard  it  as  his  duty  to  respond, 
we  would  naturally  put  it  down  as  cant. 
But  not  so  with  Mr.  Hughes;  this  attitude 
represents  with  him  a  carefully  reasoned 
conception  of  good  citizenship.  No  man 
can  seek  public  office,  he  believes,  without 
accumulating  obligations  that  will  inter- 
fere with  its  disinterested  administration. 
The  party  leaders  of  New  York  nominated 
him  for  the  governorship  because  the 
popular  will  indicated  Mr.  Hughes  as  its 
choice.  The  same  thing  happened  on  a 
national  scale  a  few  weeks  ago.  His 
hands  were,  therefore,  free  to  conduct  the 
office,  not  in  the  interest  of  a  party  or  a ' 
clique,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 
That  is  precisely  his  position  now  with 
reference  to  the  Presidency.  What  he 
did  at  the  Capitd  in  Albany  he  will  do 
in  Washington,  if  he  is  elected.  He  will 
not  ''play  politics." 

He  will  not  truckle  to  the  bosses,  he 
will  not  piMt  his  olRce  at  the  service  oC 


special  privilege,  he  will  not  gut  the  Gov* 
emment  departments  in  the  interest  of 
deserving  Republicans.  He  will  sanply 
attempt  to  serve  the  people  with  such 
abilities  as  he  can  command. 

THE  NEW  NATIONAL  PROBLEMS 

On  all  the  standard  issues,  therefon; 
Mr.  Hughes  is  entirely  dependable.  Bat 
a  new  world  has  come  into  existence  ii 
the  last  two  years.  When  we  discuss  the 
Hughes  issues  it  all  has  the  flavor  d 
ancient  history.  What  concern  have  «e 
to-day  with  such  matters  as  direct  pri- 
maries, public  service  commissions,  tk 
control  of  corporations?  Most  of  us  regud 
these  matters  as  definitely  settled.  !»> 
deed,  many  of  the  very  men,  finandos 
and  statesmen,  whom  Hughes  so  succes- 
fully  combated — McCall,  McCurdy,  Aki- 
ander,  Harriman,  Raines,  McCama, 
Woodruff,  Grady — ^are  dead.  Mr.  Hughes's 
struggles  with  these  forces  have  their 
significance,  as  picturing  hb  charactrf 
and  mental  traits.  But  Americans  to^y 
are  thinking  about  other  things.  The 
European  war  has  disclosed  certain  funifah 
mental  disharmonies  in  our  national  oh 
ganization.  We  fancied  that  we  were 
a  homogeneous  nation,  composed  of  maqr 
elements,  it  is  true,  but  still  functioiuqg 
as  a  whole.  Recent  developments  have 
disclosed  that  a  considerable  faction  holdi 
its  first  allegiaiice,  not  to  the  Americia 
flag,  but  to  a  foreign  Power.  Fifty  yean 
ago,  when  America  was  fighting  the  Qfi 
War,  what  especially  impressed  foreigDen 
was  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  seven! 
races  of  the  North  joined  forces.  The 
United  States  demonstrated  that  it  vas 
not  a  conglomerate  of  alien  peoples,  hH 
a  nation.  But  since  the  Civil  War  «e 
have  admitted  millions  of  new  immigranO; 
and  our  recent  experiences  show  plainly 
that  we  are  not  assimilating  them.  At 
the  same  time  vast  problems  affecting 
our  international  position  are  demandioi 
solution.  For  the  first  time  in  our  hisloiy 
an  American  election  will  turn,  not  oi 
domestic  questions,  but  on  foreign  poligr. 
What  are  we  to  do  about  Mexico?  AppU' 
ently  Mr.  Wilson's  philanthropic  and 
idealistic  attempts  to  cultivate  real  democ* 
racy  in  the  great  Indian  republic  havt 
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1.  We  cannot  indefinitely  tolerate 
chy  and  bkxxlshed  and  misery  there 
more  than  we  could  in  Cuba.  Are 
o  do  with  Mexico  as  we  have  done 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines — free  the 
try,  that  is,  of  the  political  brigands 
now  terrorize  an  inoffensive  people, 
then,  by  introducing  education,  sani- 
n,  agriculture,  and  indispensable  public 
s,  attempt  to  train  the  people  until 
reach  a  capacity  for  self-government? 
ire  we  to  suffer  present  conditions 
initely? 

CAMPAIGN    ISSUES 

;ain,  in  the  new  world  that  is  now 
ing,  what  part  is  the  United  States  to 
?  Most  people  believe  that  the 
)cratic  principle  on  which  our  nation 
unded  is  the  thing  which  is  chiefly 
xi  in  the  European  war.  Have  we 
responsibility  for  the  preservation  of 
principle?  Have  small  peoples  and 
ins  any  claim  upon  our  protection? 
our  duty  to  sit  comfortably  by  when 
:ratic,  militaristic  Powers,  in  an  insane 

for  conquest,  trample  on  treaties, 
all  human  rights,  and  wage  warfare  in 
i  that  can  be  described  only  as  mili- 

sadism?  Mr.  Wilson  believes  that 
nations  should  cooperate  and  that 
^guiding  principle"  of  such  coopera- 

should  be  "even-handed  and  im- 
al  justice."  He  would  like  to  make 
Jnited  States  a  party  in  a  democratic 

Alliance  whose  chief  aim  it  should  be 
jarantee,  by  force  if  necessary,  the 
iples  in  which  we,  as  a  nation,  be- 
.  The  conception  is  certainly  a 
i  one,  nor  is  it  impracticable.    The 

involves  the  adequate  extension  of 
military  and  naval  defenses,  for  cer- 
Y,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
,  we  cannot  maintain  our  ideals  and 
rights  without  physical  force.  It 
ves,  also,  new  national  conceptions; 
ibandonment  of  all  vestiges  of  paro- 
ism  and  sectionalism  and  the  assertion 

vigorous,  efficient,  and  centralized 
nal  organization. 

ire,  then,  are  the  issues  of  the  cam- 
I.  With  these  ideas  foremost,  we 
d  see  one  of  the  most  stimulating 
lofty   Presidential   struggles  in  our 


history.  The  Republican  Party  has  nom- 
inated Mr.  Hughes,  knowing  nothing  of 
his  position  on  these  matters.  It  has 
brought  forth  a  man  whose  achievements 
in  another  political  era  have  caused  wide- 
spread respect  for  his  abilities  and  char- 
acter. But  that  past  record  will  not 
carry  him  into  the  Presidency.  His  stand 
on  Americanism,  the  hyphen,  our  duties 
to  Mexico  and  Latin  America,  our  position 
in  international  affairs  and  diplomacy, 
and  preparedness  will  demonstrate  his 
fitness  to  be  our  national  leader  in  this 
new  time. 

HUGHES    AND   WILSON 

It  will  be  a  noteworthy  campaign — 
noteworthy  for  its  issues  and  its  candi- 
dates. We  can  imagine  some  future 
Plutarch,  writing  the  lives  of  America's 
illustrious  men,  concluding  his  biographies 
of  Hughes  and  Wilson  with  the  usual 
Plutarchan  parallel.  Certainly  no  two 
American  figures  are  simultaneously  more 
alike  and  more  diSsimibr.  Both  are  the 
sons  of  clergymen;  both  had  a  rigid  ec- 
clesiastical training;  both  still  regard 
seriously  their  religious  affiliations — ^Wilson 
the  Presbyterian,  Hughes  the  Baptist. 
Both  men  are  Celtic  in  origin;  Wilson  is 
Scotch-Irish  and  Hughes  is  Welsh.  Both 
showed  great  intellectual  power  at  an 
early  age;  both  have  served  as  college 
professors — let  us  not  forget  that  Mr. 
Hughes  for  two  years  held  the  chair  of 
law  at  Cornell  University.  Both  made 
political  reputations  as  governors  of  states; 
and,  as  governors,  both  showed  similar 
characteristics  and  fought  for  the  same 
things — the  liberation  of  their  common- 
wealths from  "boss"  rule  and  from  special 
privilege.  When  Mr.  Wilson  turned  the 
"bosses"  of  his  own  party  out  of  his  office, 
and  made  his  platform  appeals  to  public 
opinion,  everybody  said.  "How  like  Hughes 
in  New  York!"  Similarly,  the  two  men 
occupy  about  the  same  j>ositions  in  their 
respective  parties.  Just  as  Mr.  Wilson 
is  the  statesman  who  has  united  the  two 
discordant  elements  in  the  Democratic 
organization,  so  Mr.  Hughes  has  been 
selected  as  the  agency  for  bringing  to- 
gether the  sadly  disunited  Re^iibl\cas«*. 
Both  \eadets  ax^  mttv  ol  V\^g^  Owax'^cv.^^ 
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both  love  above  all  the  tilings  of  the  mind, 
both  have  a  popular  reputation  for  being 
cold.  In  dignity,  in  a  passion  for  issues 
rather  than  for  personalities,  in  a  patriotic 
desire  to  serve  the  country,  there  is  little 
to  choose  between  the  two  candidates. 
With  the  nominations  of  Hughes  and 
Wilson,  American  politics  has  attained 
an  intellectual  leadership  for  which  we 
can  find  a  parallel  only  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic.  How  thin  the  Pierces, 
the  Polks,  the  Buchanans,  the  McKinleys 
seem  in  comparison  with  these  two  men! 
American  politics  has  frequently  witnessed 
a  campaign  with  a  dominating  personal- 
ity on  one  side;  it  has  never,  except 
in  the  earliest  days,  given  us  two  at  the 
same  time. 

Alike  as  the  two  men  are,  however, 
they  are  fundamentally  different.  These 
differences  will  probably  become  suffi- 
ciently apparent  as  the  campaign  goes  on. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  keener,  cleverer,  far  more 
adroit  than  Mr.  Hughes.  He  has  a 
nimbler  wit,  is  more  'subtle,  has  more 
mental  delicacy,  imagination,  and  prob- 
ably greater  skill  in  managing  men.  Yet 
I  doubt  whether  he  has  as  powerful  an 
intellect.  Mr.  Hughes  can  never  master 
the  exquisite  English  and  the  frequently 
poetic  imagery  of  Mr.  Wilson's  speeches; 
yet  who  could  imagine  Mr.  Wilson  diving 
deep  below  the  surface  and  uitearthing 
the  secrets  of  the  life  insurance  companies 
as  Mr.  Hughes  did?  Note  how  the  two 
men  will  express  the  same  idea.  When 
Mr.  Wilson  wishes  to  say  that  progress  is 
the  law  of  being  he  tells  us  that  a  white 
post,  left  alone,  does  not  stay  white;  it 
must  constantly  be  repainted.  "Human 
society,"  says  Mr.  Hughes,  making  the 
same  point,  "cannot  be  stable  unless  it  is 
progressive."  If  style  is  the  man,  there 
you  have  the  difference  between  Wilson 
and  Hughes.  There  is  a  gracefulness, 
almost  a  daintiness,  in  Wilson's  mind  un- 
known to  that  of  Hughes;  there  is  a  tough- 
ness, a  piercing  quality  in  Hughes  that  we 
do  not  find  in  Wilson.    Mr.  Wilson  likes 


to  play  lambently  around  Ji  sol 
Mr.  Hughes  likes  to  jump  at  hb  p 
Both  these  types  have  tbeir  uses  in 
Presidential  office.  The  one  makes  W 
flexible,  practical,  ready  to  sacrifice  di 
in  pursuit  of  the  larger  object.  The  < 
will  make  Hughes  determined,  set 
inclined  to  hew  unflinchingly  to  a  d^ 
marked  course.  Perhaps  this  quaUty 
makes  Wilson  the  more  successful  | 
leader,  the  more  effective  pacificatg 
factions.  Certainly  one  cannot  inu 
Mr.  Hughes  sitting  around  a  Qd 
table  in  company  with  such  intellei 
nonentities  or  such  narrow  partisan 
Messrs.  Bryan  and  Daniels.  The  at 
phere  would  be  simply  intolerable  to 
Again,  we  can  hardly  imagine  Mr.  Ho 
deftly  pulling  together  his  party  and  gi 
forcing  down  the  Congressional  throat 
constructive  legislation  as  marked 
Wilson's  first  two  years. 

NEED  OF  PRESIDENTIAL   LBAOERSit 

Mr.  Wilson's  great  contributioa 
American  politics  is  this  conceptio 
the  Presidential  leadership,  both  in 
executive  and  the  legislative  bran 
Mr.  Wilson  brought  this  idea  to  Al 
ington  as  a  result  of  many  years'  stuc 
American  politics  and  institutions 
was  an  excellent  idea  and  deserve 
hold  a  permanent  place  in  the  futurt 
duct  of  public  affairs.  Mr.  Wilson 
mainly  disappointed  his  admirers  in 
failure  to  exercise  this  leadership  in 
most  important  issue  of  the  time— 
of  preparedness.  Mr.  Hughes  ent 
his  office  as  governor  of  New  York 
more  restricted  ideas  on  executive  lea 
ship  than  Mr.  Wilson,  but,  towaid 
end,  his  practice  became  pretty  di 
Certainly,  after  the  exhibition  the  pn 
Congress  has  made,  there  is  the  nee 
Washington  for  the  Presidential  lea 
ship.  Both  parties  in  Congress  ', 
failed  to  express  the  national  spirit; 
the  President — ^Wilson  or  Hughes- 
supply  the  leadership  which  Congress  t 
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REHABILITATION    AND   EXPERIENCE    AND    THEIR   BEARING    UPON    GOVERNMENT  AID 
IN   THE   CREATION   OF   AN   AMERICAN  MERCHANT   FLEET 

BY 


THEODORE  H.  PRICE 

(editor  or  "  oomfERCE  and  finance  ") 


THE  spectacular  rescue  of  the 
International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine Corporation  (hereafter 
called  the  I.  M.  M.  Co.  for 
brevity)  from  the  bankruptcy 
alleged  when  it  was  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  in  April,  191 5,  has 
served  to  direct  public  attention  in  a  very 
practical  and  forceful  way  to  the  profits 
that  ship  owners  have  received  as  a  result 
of  the  war. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  page  is  a  compara- 
tive statement  of  the  market  value  of  the 
outstanding  capitalization  of  the  1.  M.  M. 
Co.  at  the  prices  of  April  i,  1915,  and 
those  of  June  10, 1916. 

The  appreciation  of  $106,022,183  re- 
flects the  increased  earnings  derived  from 
war  freights.  They  commenced  to  ac- 
crue about  the  time  of  the  receivership. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  the  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy upon  which  the  receiver  was  ap- 
pointed was  an  unnecessary  default  in  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  which  was  arranged 
by  those  who  foresaw  the  prosperity  that 
the  war  would  bring  to  the  company  and 
sought  to  foreclose  the  stockholders  from 
participation  in  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  this  default  occurred  in  October, 
1914,  during  the  acute  depression  follow- 
mg  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  the  delay 
in  applying  for  a  receiver  is  due  to  a 
clause  in  the  mortgage  which  prohibited 
foreclosure  until  after  the  company  had 


been  in  default  for  more  than  six  months. 
Almost  from  the  time  of  its  organization, 
the  enterprise  had  limped  financially.  Its 
overcapitalization  was  generally  admitted, 
and  although  the  preferred  stock  was  in 
arrears  for  cumulative  dividends  aggre- 
gating 81  per  cent.,  it  never  sold  above 
27I  from  1907  to  1 9 14,  and  9  was  the 
highest  price  for  the  common  stock  in 
the  same  period. 

By  many  the  formation  of  the  company 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  few  mistakes  of 
the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  career,  and 
probably  the  truth  is  that  those  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  its  management  sought  to 
scale  down  his  enthusiastic  capitalization 
by  a  reorganization  that  would  have 
been  entirely  necessary  if,  as  most  people 
expected,  depression  rather  than  pros- 
perity had  been  the  result  of  the  war. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  avoidance  of 
foreclosure,  the  ultimate  discharge  of  the 
receiver,  and  the  reclamation  of  the  war 
earnings  for  the  stockholders  is  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  acumen  and 
courage  of  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Scott,  a 
banker  of  Richmond,  Va.,  who,  though 
previously  well  known,  has  now  come  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  reconstructive 
geniuses  of  American  finance. 

Coincidently  with  the  receivership,  Mr. 
Scott  undertook  an  analytical  study  of  the 
condition  of  the  I.  M.  M.  Co.  and  its 
prospects  under  the  conditions  the  war 
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had  created.  He  soon  convinced  himself 
that  the  receivership  was  not  only  un- 
necessary but  that  the  company  was 
rapidly  accumulating  a  surplus  sufficient 
to  pay  all  its  debts  and  a  handsome  divi- 
dend to  its  stockholders. 

SAVING   THE    I.   M.   M.   FROM    BANKRUPTCY 

He  acted  on  his  judgment,  bought 
heavily  into  the  company,  advised  his 
friends  to  do  likewise,  and  came  to  New 
York,  where  he  enlisted  the  cooperation 
of  Mr.  Harry  Bronner,  of  Hallgarten  & 
Company,  Mr.  James  N.  Wallace,  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  Trust  Company,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Sabin,  president  of  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Evans,  president  of  the  Continental  Fire 
Insurance  Company.  As  a  committee 
acting  for  the  protection  of  the  preferred 
stockholders,  these  gentlemen  have  suc- 
ceeded in  extricating  a  nominally  bankrupt 
corporation  from  the  hands  of  its  creditors 
and  giving  a  value  of  approximately 
$60,000,000  to  stock  that  would  have  been 
assessed  or  wiped  out  under  the  reorgani- 
zation plan  submitted  by  the  bondholders. 

That  Mr.  Scott's  prescience  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  property  was  justified 
is  shown  by  the  earnings  of  the  company. 
During  the  five  years  ending  with  19 14, 
they  had  not  averaged  $7,000,000  a  year. 
In  191 5,  they  were  $41,000,000  and  in  the 
month  of  April,  1916,  they  were  $5,700,000, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $68,400,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  formerly  the 
vice-president  and  now  the  receiver  of 
the  company,  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  management  that  has  made  these 
earnings  possible.  His  skill  in  coping 
with  the  freight  congestion  and  other  com- 
plications of  the  war  period,  as  well  as 
his  ability  as  a  strategist  in  marine  trans- 
portation, have  won  praise  on  every  side. 
If  he  lived  in  England,  it  is  likely  that  he 
would  be  knighted  for  the  service  he  has 
rendered.  In  America,  he  will  probably 
have  to  be  content,  as  he  is,  to 

Work  for  the  joy  of  working 
And  struggle  for  love  of  the  fight, 

to  which  may  be  occasionally  added  the 

distinction  of  being  keel-hauled  by  a  Con- 

gresshnsd  Commir  tee  who  have  summoned 


him  to  Washington  as  a  "shipping  tspetC 
to  enlighten  them. 

As  a  result  of  the  financial  rehabOitatioo 
of  the  I.  M.  M.  Co.,  an  enormous  specu- 
lation in  its  securities  developed  oa  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  it  b 
understood  that  the  American  Interna- 
tional Corporation,  the  $50,000,000  con- 
cern formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Qty  Bank,  has  acquired  a  large 
though  not  a  majority  interest  in  the 
shipping  company  with  a  view  to  the 
development  of  our  trade  with  Sooth 
America.  This  purchase,  suggesting  as 
it  did  that  the  I.  M.  M.  fleet  mie^t  ulti- 
mately be  employed  mainly  in  the  Westen 
Hemisphere  and  to  the  disadvantage  of 
England,  under  whose  flag  most  of  die 
ships  sail,  brought  to  light  a  clause  in  i 
contract  between  the  British  Government 
and  the  I.  M.  M.  Co.  ^ich  reads  is 
follows: 

No  British  ship  in  the  Association  nor  aay 
ship  which  may  hereafter  be  built  or  otherwise 
acquired  for  any  British  company  included  it 
the  Association  shall  be  transferred  to  a  fbropi 
registry  (without  the  written  consent  of  tk 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade*  which  shall  Ml 
be  unreasonably  withheld)  nor  be  nor  rcnua 
upon  a  foreign  registry.  Nothing  shall  be 
otherwise  done  whereby  any  such  ship  vooid 
lose  its  British  registry  or  its  right  to  fly  the 
British  flag. 

It  is  said  that  the  late  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  had  been  compelled  to  enter  into 
this  agreement  and  to  promise  that  the 
British  Government  should  always  be 
represented  on  the  board  of  the  I.  M.  M. 
Co.  as  a  condition  of  acquiring  the  Eng- 
lish lines  that  it  controls,  and  it  has  beoi 
urged  that  the  United  States  Govemmciit 
should  emulate  the  solicitude  thus  shown 
by  Great  Britain  for  the  control  of  her 
merchant  fleet. 

THE  ORGANIZATION   OF  THE    I.    M.   M. 

As  a  matter  of  facf,  the  I.  M.  M.  Ca 
was  the  conception  of  two  Americans  who 
had  long  dreamt  of  a  merchant  maiiae 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  These  met 
were  Mr.  Bernard  N.  Baker,  of  BaltinwCi 
who  controlled  the  Atlantic  Transport 
Line,  and  Mr.  Qement  A.  Griscom.  of 
Philadelphia,   who   had   esublished  the 
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American  Line.  They  succeeded  in  ob-  directors  should  be  British  subjects.  Prior 
taining  Mr.  Morgan's  ear — he  was  always  to  the  war,  the  English  holdings  of  the 
receptive  to  any  plan  that  applied  the  1.  M.  M.  Co.  were  considerable.  The  cor- 
principle  of  combinatbn — and  the  forma-  poration  is  now  owned  almost  entirely  by 
tion  ct  the  I.  M.  M.  Co.  was  the  result.  Americans.  It  is  the  second  largest  ship- 
It  operates  directly  only  six  vessels.  It  ping  company  in  the  world  and  its  future  is, 
was  and  is  mainly  a  holding  company,  therefore,  of  great  concern  to  the  people 
Though  chartered  in  the  United  States,  of  the  United  States. 
the  ships  in  which  it  is  interested  sail  According  to  the  report  of  the  United 
under  the  English,  Belgian,  Dutch,  and  States  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  the 
American  flags.  Through  stock  owner-  tonnage  of  the  world's  merchant  navies  in 
ship,  it  controls  the  American  Line,  the  19 15  was  distributed  as  follows: 
White  Star  Line,  the  Red  Star  Line,  the  comraiEs                                 xois 

Atlantic  Transport    Line,    the    National  American, 8,389,439 

Line,   and    the    Leyland    Line.     It   also  ^^;^  :::;:::    '3SIS? 

owns  a  fourth  of  the  Holland-American  Norwegian      3,474,165 

Line.    Several    of    these    companies    in  Swedish 1.167,717 

turn  control  subsidiary  lines.  Gcraan'                               5,5^6!^ 

The  combined  sailings  of  the  several  Dutch 1.558.895 

companies  comprise  forty-seven  distinct  haJSn" 1 707'37° 

lines  of  service  extending  practically  all  AustrS-Huniarian '                  i;o35;63^ 

over  the  world.  Greek 976,335 

In   .9.4.  plans  had  been  made  for  a  [,"«;^    ::::::     [,1^^ 

service  from  New  York  via  Panama  to  Spanish 906.549 

San   Francisco  and   the  West  G>ast  of  

South  America,  but  the  shortage  of  vessels  ^** 51.501.357 

caused  by  the  war  has  made  it  impossible  These  figures  are,   however,   probably 

to  carry  out  these  plans.  misleading.    They  include  all  vessels  of 

There  was  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Morgan's  100  tons  or  more  whether  engaged  in 

Americanism,  and  it  is  altogether  likely  coastwise  or  foreign  trade. 

that  he,  as  well  as  Messrs.   Baker  and  As»  under  the  present  law,  our  coastwise 

Griscom,  was  inspired  by  the  vision  of  and  lake  trade  must  be  carried  in  our  own 

an    American    merchant    marine    when  vessels,  most  of  our  tonnage  is  so  em- 

they  put  the  I.  M.  M.  Co.  together.  pbyed,  as  shown  by  the  table  below. 

Evidently  the  British  took  this  view.  Similar  particulars  are  not  obtainable 
for  when  it  was  rumored  that  Mr.  Morgan  in  regard  to  British  tonnage,  but  accord- 
was  in  negotiation  for  the  Cunard  com-  ing  to  Lloyd's  Register  of  June  30,  1914, 
pany,  there  was  great  excitement  in  Lon-  Great  Britain  had  977  merchant  vessels 
don,  and  the  English  Government  hastily  of  5,000  tons  or  more  which,  at  the  prob- 
agreed  to  loan  that  company  approxi-  ably  excessive  average  of  10,000  tons 
mately  $15,000,000  at  2^  per  cent,  to  each,  would  indicate  that  her  deep  sea 
pay  for  building  the  Mauretania  and  the  fleet  was  not  more  than  10,000,000  tons. 
Lusiiania  and  so  "get  ahead  of  the  Yan-  Some  figures  in  the  Statesman* s  Year  Book 
kees."  In  consideration  of  this  loan,  the  for  191 5,  page  82,  tend  to  confirm  this 
Cunard  company  agreed  that  all  of  its  estimate.    The  merchant  tonnage  of  Ger- 
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many  available  for  foreign  trade  before  an  American  merchant  marine  of  which 

the  war  was  hardly  in  excess  of  3,000,000  we  hear  and  read  so  much  in  GcHigress 

tons.    As   a    rough   comparison   of   the  and  the  newspapers, 

foreign  or  deep  sea  tonnage  of  the  three  In  order  to  answer  it  intelligently^  wt 

principal  maritime  nations,  the  following  must  know  what  an  American  meiduuit 

figures  are  probably  about  correct:  marine  is  worth  to  the  United  States  poiit- 

„^  ically  and  financially. 

Great  Britain 10.000,000  The  high  freight  rates  resulting  from  the 

ured"L.e.:    :    :    :    :     ^;^;^  war  >«IIjK,t  continue  indcfinitdy.  and  if 

we  take  the  expenence  of  the  I.  M.  M.  Co. 

In  the  operation  of  the  ships  which  before  the  war  as  a  guide  we  may  expect 

make    up    these    totals,    the   centripetal  that   1,600,000  tons  of  foreign  shipping 

tendency  of  modern  business  organization  would  earn  not  more  than  $10,000,000 

is  increasingly  noticeable.     In  Germany  per  annum.    This  is  more  than  the  1. 

more  than  one  half  the  deep  sea  tonnage  M.  M.  Co.  earned  with  its  En^ish  ships 

is  controlled  by  the  Hamburg-American  manned  by  English  sailors  at  loiwer  wages 

Line,   owning,   on    December    31,    1913,  than  Americans  would  accept  even  when 

1,038,645  tons,  and  the  North  German  there  was  no  La  Follette  bill  to  "protect" 

Lloyd,    with    706,996    tons.    The    same  them. 

thing  is  true  of  Great  Britain.  Some  of  At  this  rate,  which  is  doubtless  excessive, 
the  larger  companies  and  the  tonnage  5,000,000  tons  of  deep  sea  shipping- 
owned  by  them  are:  probably  more  than  we  could  construct 

TONS  in   the  next   twenty  years— would  earn 

The  Royal  Mail      ....     1.612,199  about  $31,000,000. 

The  PelsuiaA  Oriental '    !    ''iss!^  In  the  United  States,  the  present  cost 

The  Cunard  Line     ....       3<M*598  of   building  shipS  is  aboUt  $200  per  tOO 

A  total  of 3,548.ao5  as  agamst  atout  $175  in  EngUnd  now  ai^ 

.  $135  before  the  war.    No  one  knows  what 

in  addition  to  which  the  Canadian  Pacific,  it  will  be  after  the  war,  but  even  if  it  were 

the  Wilson,  the  British  India,  the  Allan,  cut  to  the  English  figure  of  $135,  theante> 

the   Elder   Dempster,   the   Union-Castle,  bellum  experience  of  the  I.  M.   M.  C& 

the  Orient,  and  the  Anchor  lines  all  con-  makes    it    reasonably    cfear    that    there 

trol  considerable  fleets.  would  not  be  enough  money  in  building 

Modem  ships  are  so  costly  and  so  many  American  ships  for  foreign  trade  to  at- 

of  them  are  required  to  maintain  frequent  tract  much  capital  into  the  business, 

sailings  between  the  large  ports  at  which  It  is  reasonably  plain,  therefore,  that 

the  traffic  is  to  be  had  that  big  capital  is  if  we  are  to  have  a  merchant  marine; 

required  to  own  and  operate  them;  what-  there  must  be: 

ever  may  be  the  future  development  of  (1)  A  great  reduction   in  the  cost  of 

our  merchant  marine,  it  may  be  taken  for  building  and  operating  American  ships; 

granted  that  it  will  be  controlled  by  large  (2)  A   great    increase   in    the   cost  of 

corporations.  building  and  operating  English  and  other 

As  a  result  of  the  war,  we  now  own  one  foreign  ships;  or 

of  these  corporations.     It  already  repre-  (3)  Government  aid  or  subvention  in 

sents  a  value  much  larger  than  the  Gov-  some  form  for  ships  built  and  operated 

ernment  investment  contemplated  under  under  the  American  flag, 

the    shipping    bill    before    Congress.     It  To  justify  Government  aid,  the  political 

needs  many  new  ships.     It  is  in  a  position  and  indirect  value  of  having  American 

to   build   them.    The  question   is,   shall  products  carried  across  the  seas  in  Anier- 

they  be  built  in  the  United  States  and  ican    bottoms    must    be   made    evident 

sail  under  our  flag  or  in   England  and  Can  this  be  done?    In  times  of  peace  it 

remain  under  the  protection  of  the  English  is  to  our  interest  to  have  our  freiglit 

JSag?    This  question  in  various  forms  is  carried  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  forelgii 

tAc  one  involved  in  ail  the  discussion  about  ^\pi&  cost  less  to  build  and  operate  than 
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our  own.  We  can  charter  them  by  the 
voyage  or  the  year  to  go  anywhere  in  the 
world.  The  argument  that  we  need 
American  ships  to  develop  American 
trade  is,  therefore,  untenable  except  in  a 
time  of  universal  conflict  like  the  present. 

With  a  world  at  war,  it  is,  of  course, 
desirable  that  we  should  have  our  own 
ships  with  which  to  capture  the  trade  of 
the  preoccupied  belligerents,  but  there 
are  many  who  believe  that  this  war  is 
nearing  its  end,  that  universal  peace  will 
follow,  and  that  we  shall  not  have  another 
such  struggle  for  a  very  long  time. 

Even  if  we  proceed  to  construct  a 
great  merchant  marine  upon  the  theory 
that  it  may  be  indispensable  in  war  times, 
we  should  have  to  create  a  great  navy  to 
protect  it.  This  navy  should  be  large 
enough  to  guard  our  many  thousands  of 
miles  of  coast  line  from  attack,  to  defend 
our  colonial  possessions,  and  to  roam 
the  seven  seas  in  search  of  enemy  destroyers 
of  our  commerce.  It  would  be  needed 
whether  our  merchant  fleet  was  owned 
by  the  Government,  as  the  shipping  bill 
provides,  or  subsidized  through  mail  con- 
tracts or  otherwise. 

The  cost  of  the  Navy  necessary  to  pro- 
tect an  additional  5,000,000  tons  of  foreign 
shipping  under  the  American  flag  would  be 
enormous.  It  is  hard  to  estimate,  but 
the  cost  to  the  people  of  such  a  fleet  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  might  easily  exceed 
$200,000,000  a  year  in  subsidies  and  the 
cost  and  maintenance  of  the  additional 
navy  required.  The  only  offset  we  should 
have  for  this  expenditure  would  be  a 
merchant  fleet  chiefly  valuable  in  time  of 
war  and  the  pride  we  should  feel  in  hearing 
that  Old  Glory  was  to  be  seen  flying  in 
a  majority  of  the  world's  ports. 

National  pride  is  a  good  thing  if  it 
stimulates  the  conscience  and  devotion 
of  citizenship,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
our  flag  in  Constantinople  or  Hongkong 
at  a  cost  of  $200,000,000  a  year  would 
greatly  increase  our  patriotism  or  desire  to 
serve  the  country.  As  a  people  we  are 
too  practical  and  have  too  keen  a  sense 
of  humor  to  be  touched  by  an  appeal  so 
tenuous  and  ethereal. 

By  a  process  of  elimination,  we  are, 
therefore,   driven   to   the   possibility   or 


probability  of  another  great  war  in  this 
generation  as  the  only  justification  for 
Government  aid  of  any  sort  in  the  creation 
of  an  American  merchant  marine.  Those 
who  advocate  it  will  have  to  convince  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  the  world, 
or  some  substantial  portion  of  it,  has  be- 
come incurably  homicidal,  and  to  judge 
from  the  slowness  with  which  we  are 
recruiting  our  small  army  there  is  but  little 
willingness  to  accept  that  theory. 

This  conclusion  does  not  dispose  of  the 
argument  that  we  need  a  merchant  marine 
in  which  to  train  sailors  for  our  navy,  but 
that  is  easily  answered.  It  would  cost 
us  far  less  to  maintain  training  ships  and 
pay  boys  to  learn  seamanship  in  them  than 
it  would  to  force  the  building  of  merchant 
ships  artificially  and  to  protect  them  with 
dreadnaughts  after  they  were  in  service. 

Such  artificial  aid  would,  moreover, 
diminish  the  otherwise  constant  effort  of 
our  shipbuilders  to  reduce  the  cost  of  naval 
construction  in  this  ^rountry.  We  are 
building  automobiles  for  the  world  now 
because  the  mechanical  genius  of  America 
has  standardized  them.  It  is  not  im- 
possible, it  is  in  fact  highly  probable,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
ships  if  the  demand  for  them  which  is  a 
result  of  the  war  continues  much  longer. 
More  of  them  would  doubtless  be  building 
in  America  to-day  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fear  that  the  Government  would  enter 
the  field,  and  once  this  fear  is  removed  the 
experience  we  have  already  gained  may 
enable  us  to  compete  with  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  ^he  "quantity  production" 
that  is  our  specialty. 

Our  supremacy  in  the  building  of  modern 
ships  in  the  Tifties  was  largely  due  to  the 
u)mparative  cheapness  of  Maine  timber. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  already 
an  advantage  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials used  in  the  construction  of  steel 
steamships.  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
find  some  way  of  standardizing  ships  and 
building  them  by  machinery  as  we  build 
automobiles,  railway  cars,  and  typewriters. 

When  we  do  this,  and  not  until  then, 
we  shall  have  a  merchant  marine  worth 
while,  and  Government  aid  in  the  meantime 
will  retard  instead  of  hastenuv^owx  ^sin 
gress  \TV  tVvat  dxT^cxSoiv. 
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GAME   FROM  THE   COLUMBUS  RAID  TO  THE   FIGHT  AT  CARRIZAL — HOW  MUTUAL 

DISTRUST  HANDICAPPED   GOOD   FAITH   AND   HOW  MISREPRESENTATION 
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AS     PAN-AMERICA    JUDGES    ITS    NATIONAL    CRISIS 

BY 

GEORGE  MARVIN 

CANDIDO  AGUILAR,  the 
Mexican  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Relations,  whose  signa- 
ture concluded  the  extraordi- 
nary note  of  his  Government 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  May  22,  1916, 
commanded,  in  May,  1914,  a  body  of 
Mexican  troops  thrown  across  the  railroads 
between  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico  City. 
In  the  name  of  his  Government,  on  the 
first  mentioned  date,  he  demanded  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  General  Persh- 
ing's column  from  Chihuahua.  In  his  own 
name,  as  "General"  of  the  Constitu- 
tionalist forces,  he  several  times  demanded, 
two  years  ago,  the  immediate  retirement  of 
General  Funston  and  his  brigade  from  Vera 
Cruz.  Finally,  in  1914,  Aguilar  sent  his 
messenger  with  a  note  to  Funston  which 
ran  approximately  as  follows: 

Siento  manifesiarle  que  no  puedo  reiener 
a  mi  iropa  y  me  permito  sugerirle  la  coti" 
veniencia  de  su  retiro  inmediato. 

Freely  translated,  this  reads:  "1  am 
sorry  to  say  that  1  am  no  longer  able  to 
restrain  my  troops  and  I  therefore  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  your  immediate 
withdrawal." 

General  Funston  withdraws  very  poorly. 
But  even  though  he  cannot  walk  Spanish 
he  speaks  the  language  fluently.  Me  turned 
the  dispatch  around  and  wrote  across  the 
face  of  it: 

Estimado  General: 

Si  es  que  Ud.  no  puede  reiener  a  su 

iropa,  pernAiame  cooperar  puesfo  que  yo 

io  fmedo   bacer.    CMy    dear    GentnA; 


If  you  can't  hold  your  own  troops, 

me  to  help  you,  because  I  can.    Funston.") 

There  is  the  Mexican  situaticm.  And 
there,  also,  are  some  Mexican  and  American 
characteristics  which  have  for  so  many 
months  and  years  defined  its  diflficiiltieSi 
aggravated  it,  and  indefinitely  postponed 
its  settlement.  The  story  is  typical  of  the 
situation  to-day,  but  in  order  to  under- 
stand it,  to  reach  just  conclusions  about 
it,  we  cannot  dismiss  it  with  any  story, 
nor  with  happy-go-lucky  assumptions  and 
our  natural  patriotic  prejudices. 

Try  to  look  at  this  Mexican  business 
from  a  point  straight  over  it.  Seen  from 
our  side  of  the  line,  it  appears  unmistak- 
ably one  way;  looking  northward  at  it 
across  the  border  from  Mexico,  through 
Mexican  eyes,  you  would  never  reoognitt 
it.  And  so  any  one  who  wants  to  get 
a  just  idea  of  this  exasperating  lay-out 
of  Mexican  facts  ought  to  try  to  survey 
them  from  some  mental  altitude  above 
the  misty  atmosphere  of  ignorance  auid  the 
dust  storms  of  antipathy. 

Thus  observed  in  June,  the  Mexican  sit* 
uation  and  its  tendencies  presented  a 
curious  spectacle.  Here  stood  the  United 
States,  a  comfortable,  rich  nation,  wrapfied 
up  in  prosperity,  with  no  territorial  ambi- 
tions and  l^ttle  or  no  military  yearnings 
whose  besetting  sin  was,  indeed,  a  prevail- 
ing content.  And  this  nation  for  seveni 
years  had  been  trying  clumsily  and  in- 
effectually, but  withal  very  patiently, 
to  help  a  smaller  neighbor,  poverty- 
stricken  and  sick  unto  death  with  intend 
levcAutiovi.    But  the  smaller  nation  sim- 
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ply  wouldn't  let  itself  be  helped.  With 
an  independence  worthy  of  a  truer  cause, 
it  continued  to  enjoy  poor  health  and  wal- 
low in  its  poverty,  while  it  repudiated 
friendly  advice  and  steadfastly  distrusted 
offers  of  assistance.  Never  was  such 
clumsy  patience  on  the  one  side  nor  such 
obstinate  perversity  on  the  other. 

The  obstinacy  was  almost  admirable. 
When  the  three  men  elected  for  that 
purpose  told  the  First  Chief  the  news 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  Pan-American 
Conference  in  August,  1915,  Carranza 
accepted  it  imperturbably.  They  told 
him  in  effect  that  the  United  States  and 
six  republics  of  Latin  America  had  con- 
cluded to  back  him  as  the  most  practical 
answer  in  Mexico,  the  possible  savior  of 
his  nation.  He  stroked  his  gray  beard 
and  glowered  through  his  spectacles. 

"This  has  been  a  long  time  coming," 
be  said,  as  though  expressing  a  grievance; 
"  it  should  have  come  long  ago." 

But  when  the  neighborhood  of  the  sick 
nation,  which  seemingly  could  not  cure 
itself  and  evidently  would  not  be  cured, 
became  dangerous,  the  rich  nation  got 
uncomfortable  and  finally  angry.  The 
true  story  of  how  the  Mexican  crisis  came 
about  is  told  in  the  State  papers  exchanged 
between  March  9  and  June  20,  1916,  be- 
tween the  State  Department  and  the  de 
facto  Government.  The  reading  of  it  forces 
one  into  the  belief  that  this  crisis  could  not, 
by  whatever  human  ingenuity,  have  been 
permanently  avoided.  Behind  the  letters 
broods  always  the  presence  of  inexorable 
racial  differences,  firmly  rooted  convictions, 
profound  distrust.  The  letters  themselves 
seem  wonderfully  adroit  but  helpless  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  innate  and  prevailing 
states  of  mind. 

THE  DRAMATIS   PERSON^E 

But  in  order  to  appreciate  the  continu- 
ing story  tokl  in  instalments  by  the  suc- 
cessive notes  exchanged,  one  ought  first 
to  get  the  personalities  of  the  men  behind 
the  notes,  their  authors  and  sponsors. 

On  our  side  there  was  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  Mr.  Frank  L.  Polk,  Counselor 
of  the  State  Department  and  much  of  the 
time  Acting  Secretary  of  State.  Also, 
General  Hugh  L.  Scott,  Chief  of  Suff  of 


the  United  States  Army  and  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  to  the  border.  And  then, 
apart,  but  his  personality  informing  the 
character  of  much  of  the  correspondence, 
tlje  President.  Down  on  the  Mexican 
end  of  our  first  line  of  defense  was  Mr. 
James  Linn  Rodgers,  brought  over  from 
his  post  as  Consul-General  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  to  be  a  kind  of  de  facto  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  Carranza.  Consul  Silli- 
man,  of  Saltillo,  a  venerable  agriculturist, 
also  appears  from  time  to  time  in  the  m616e 
of  notes,  as  does  Special  Agent  Carothers, 
sometime  boon  companion  of  Villa,  whose 
jurisdiction  of  information  extends  in  a 
roving  way  all  along  the  Rio  Grande  bor- 
der. When  "Ambassador"  Rodgers  is 
away  from  his  post,  communications  are 
sometimes  signed  by  one  Charles  Parker, 
who  represents  nearly  all  that  is  left  in 
Mexico  City  of  our  old  Embassy  there, 
since  Charg6  O'Shaughnessy  withdrew  in 
May,  1914.  Also  in  the  wake  of  Mr. 
Rodgers  is  Mr.  John  W.  Belt,  his  secretary. 
All  these  names  are  familiar  to  those  who 
have  followed  the  course  of  Mexican  events 
in  the  papers  during  the  last  six  months, 
and  most  of  the  public  characters  they 
represent  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  all. 

carranza's  cabinet 

Much  less  familiar  are  the  names  of 
those  who  have  settled  the  destinies  of 
their  own  Mexico.  Their  figures  are,  for 
the  most  part,  obscure.  We  have  already 
had  a  little  light  on  Sefior  Candido  Aguilar. 
The  other  important  members  of  the  Mexi- 
can junta  who  had  a  hand  in  bringing  on 
the  crisis  are  Jesus  Acuna,  Juan  Amador, 
and  the  conduit  pipe  of  the  de  facto  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  Eliseo  Arredondo. 
In  the  background  always,  and  not  very 
far  in  the  background,  either,  was  "The 
First  Chief  of  the  Constitutionalist  Army 
in  Charge  of  the  Executive  Power  of  the 
Union,"  Venustiano  Carranza. 

The  presence  of  Aguilar  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Carranza  has  about  the  same  signifi- 
cance and  excuse  as  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Bryan  in  the  original  Cabinet  of  President 
Wilson.  Neither  had  any  qualificatk>ns 
for  the  job,  though  both,  in  the  perverted 
political  way  of  reasoning  ^\\vdx  vsjwte- 
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served  it.  Each  was  a  deserving  Demo- 
crat. It  is  highly  probable  that  Aguilar 
never  wrote  a  line  of  the  notes  which,  as 
"Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations,"  he 
signed  and  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Stat^ 
Those  notes  were  written  by  Acufia  and 
Amador,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  First  Chief.  Acufia  did  most 
of  the  work.  When  the  draft  was  made 
they  gave  Aguilar  a  pen  and  showed  him 
where  to  write  his  signature. 

Aguilar  is  a  fair  representative  of  the 
type  of  man  that  continuous  revolution 
has  boiled  up  from  the  bottom  of  Mexico 
to  the  top.  He  is  only  twenty-eight  years 
old,  partially  educated,  and  has  never 
been  out  of  his  own  country.  Under 
Madero  he  was  a  commander  of  rurales. 
When  Huerta  began  his  stormy  regime  this 
comandante  declared  a  new  loyalty  just 
long  enough  to  get  rifles  and  horses  for 
his  command.  Then  he  promptly  de- 
ployed into  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  where 
he  held  up  two  oil  companies  at  Tampico 
for  $10,000  apiece.  With  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds he  could  pay  his  soldiers,  thus  bind- 
ing them  to  his  personal  fortunes  by  ties 
stronger  than  steel  in  Mexico,  and  then 
declared  himself  Constitutionalist  gover- 
nor of  Verz  Cruz  with  his  capital  at  Tux- 
pam.  Undoubtedly  he  had  a  way  with 
him.  He  is  a  little  fellow,  slight,  pale; 
you  would  take  him  for  a  barber's  assistant 
if  you  saw  him  away  from  the  trappings 
of  generalship  or  the  panoply  of  state. 

But  Candido  Aguilar  was  undoubtedly 
instrumental  in  saving  the  Carranzista 
cause  in  1914,  and  Carranza  is  not  ungrate- 
ful to  his  own  people.  He  could  not  af- 
ford to  be  ungrateful  to  Aguilar.  The 
governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  by  a  careful  appre- 
ciation of  the  opportunities  of  his  office, 
had  become  a  millonario.  In  money 
and  in  men  he  held  the  cards  and  he  laid 
them  on  the  table.  Both  Huerta  and 
Villa  bid  for  him.  But  he  swung  the 
scale  in  favor  of  Carranza  against  Huerta 
and  a  grateful  and  canny  First  Chief  has 
kept  him  close  on  board  his  ship  of  state 
ever  since. 

Jesus  Acufia  is  a  very  different  type. 
He  also  is  very  young,  only  a  year  or  so 
older  than  Aguilar,  a  brilliant  young 
lawyer  from   Saltillo,   Carranza's    home 


town.  He  is  both  a  rdative  and  a  proUgl 
of  Carranza.  As  a  matter  of  stiaigbt 
dialectics  and  ingenbus  logic  he  has 
really  out-written  and  out-manoeuvred  the 
Department  of  State.  Those  who  have 
known  him  for  years  say  that  he  is  ine* 
concilably  anti-American»  hidebound,  a 
finished  intriguer,  with  all  the  resooroe 
and  mental  discipline  that  a  Jesuit  educa* 
tion  has  given  him.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  Mexican  notes  of  April,  May,  and 
June  without  a  sense  of  the  ability  of  their 
author.  However  perverted,  from  our 
point  of  view,  the  objects  they  seek  to 
attain,  or  the  presumptions  on  which  they 
are  based,  the  Mexican  notes  themsdves 
are  models  of  clear  and  cogent  reasomng. 

In  the  fashioning  of  those  notes  Acufta 
was  helped  by  Juan  Amador,  an  El  Paso 
attorney  who  used  to  live  in  Juarez,  and  in 
border  gossip  was  always  associated  with 
smuggling.  Amador  really  knows  the 
border  states  and  their  people,  and  speaks 
their  language;  he  appreciated  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  of  his  colleagues  the  weak- 
ness and  strength  of  the  Government  he 
was  dealing  with. 

Carranza  is,  of  course,  already  a  familiar 
p)ersonality,  and  he  hardly  needs  any  fur- 
ther definition.  Over  the  councils  of  his 
young  Cabinet  he  may  be  imagined  pre- 
siding in  a  kind  of  fatherly  way.  Most 
of  them  are  from  his  native  state  of 
Coahuila,  from  his  own  town  of  SaltiUo, 
some  of  them  relatives  and  others  bound 
to  him  by  ties  as  close.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  developments  in  the 
recent  story  of  Mexico  that  this  group  of 
men,  really  representing  nothing  so  much 
as  themselves,  should  have  come  ficti- 
tiously to  represent  their  nation  and  to 
determine  its  course. 

ALVARO   OBREGON 

One  other  man  we  must  keep  clearly 
in  mind  because,  barring  accident,  he  was 
in  June  destined  to  play  a  continually 
more  important  r&le  as  the  leading  mili- 
tary figure  on  the  Mexican  side.  ViDa 
was — for  all  we  know,  is — ^a  bear;  Alvaro 
Obregon  is  a  coyote.  Obregon  is  a  square- 
jawed  Spaniard,  of  florid  complexion,  veqf 
tall  for  a  Mexican.  Since  he  k>st  his  right 
arm  at  the  battle  of  Agua  PrieU  he  has 
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growing  fat.  He  doesn't  speak  a 
I  of  English,  but  he  has  beautiful  teeth 
a  most  engaging  smile  which  takes  the 
t  of  vocabulary.    Also,  he  possesses 

rare  thing,  a  sense  of  humor.  De- 
ing  the  loss  of  his  arm  to  an  American 
ampico,  he  said  that  he  had  been  hit 
n  expansive  bullet  and  the  wound  was 
ainful  that  he  had  lost  consciousness. 
t  was  a  very  efficient  staff  that  I 
"  he  went  on  to  say;  "when  I  regained 
ciousness,  1  found  they  had  already 
ised  my  watch  and  pocketbook." 
ter  this  same  battle,  at  Agua  Prieta, 
•e  he  beat  Villa,  in  November,  191 5,  he 
raphed  the  jefe  politico  in  Tampico: 
>ix  thousand  Villista  bandits  have 
wiped  out  by  4,000  of  our  own." 
le  Mexican  revolution  has  not  turned 
a  more  efficient  military  leader.  He 
defeated  both  Federalistas  and  Villis- 

With  little  scientific  military  edu- 
m  and  lacking  the  dash  of  Villa,  he  is  a 
ral  strategist  and  can  handle  large 
es  of  men  in  a  campaign  of  manoeuvre 
t  ably  than  any  of  his  Mexican 
emporaries.     In  General  Scott's  pri- 

car  at  El  Paso,  during  the  fruitless 
tiations  which  terminated  on  May 
,  he  impressed  both  the  Chief  of  Staff 
General  Funston  by  his  combination 
(variable  good  manners  and  geniality 
a  stone-wall  firmness  in  argument. 
3W,  with  this  brief  sketch  of  the  per- 
lities  involved,  a  review  of  the  series 
liplomatic  notes  exchanged  between 
wo  Governments,  and  what  they  both 
itedly  represented  as  continuing  ef- 

to  avoid  intervention,  ought  to  ac- 
i  added  significance  and  clearness. 

HE   STORY  OF  THE   MEXICAN   NOTES 

5  to  the  first  week  of  July,  the  Mexican 
^pondence,  in  its  critical  stages  be- 
n  the  G>lumbus  raid  on  March  9th 
the  shooting  up  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry 
larrizal  on  June  21st,  had  in  its  en- 
y  never  been  published  nor  reviewed, 
jring  the  whole  course  of  these  ex- 
ig^  the  two  Governments  were  un- 
to reach  any  agreement.  At  the 
of  June  they  were  further  away  from 
inderstanding  than  they  had  been  in 
ch.    Each    Government    persistently 


held  to  its  leading  motif:  on  the  Mexican 
side  an  insistence  upon  the  withdrawal 
of  General  Pershing's  column;  on  the 
American  side,  insistence  upon  a  guar- 
anteed safe  border  as  the  conditk>n 
precedent  to  withdrawal — on  both  sides, 
all  the  fine  phrases  of  diplomatic  usage  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding — ^we  dis- 
cern the  deep  distrust  with  which  each 
Government  viewed  the  operations  and 
weighed  the  statements  of  the  other. 

The  Mexican  Government  had  evidently 
made  up  its  suspicious  mind  that  the 
American  Government  was  not  only  bent 
on  intervention  but  was  deliberately  pre- 
paring for  a  war  of  conquest.  On  the 
27th  of  June,  Candido  Aguilar's  pen 
traced  his  signature  to  a  note  addressed 
to  all  the  Latin-American  Powers  declar- 
ing that  "the  American  Government, 
without  adequate  reasons  for  declaring 
war  on  Mexico,  wishes  to  make  hostilities 
inevitable."  It  is  hard  to  understand  how 
Aguilar  or  any  of  his  colleagues  could  be- 
lieve that  statement.  You  have  to  be  a 
Mexican  to  reach  any  such  conclusion 
from  the  facts. 

On  its  side,  the  American  Government, 
proceeding  on  what,  from  a  disinterested 
point  of  view,  app>ear  abundant  proofs, 
questioned  both  the  ability  of  the  Carran- 
zistas  to  prevent  raids  across  the  border 
and  their  sincerity  either  in  themselves 
apprehending  fugitives  from  international 
justice  or  in  helping  the  United  States  to 
do  so.  In  fact,  we  had  the  best  of  reasons 
for  believing  the  de  facto  Government  to 
be  accessories  before,  during,  and  after 
the  fact. 

And  yet,  technically,  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment maintained  throughout  its  notes 
one  just  contention.  Correspondingly  our 
case  is  weakened,  technically,  by  what 
was  either  an  oversight  or  an  ignoring 
— it  is  not  for  us  to  say  which — of  an  im- 
portant Mexican  stipulation.  The  key- 
note to  the  whole  correspondence  was 
struck  and  written  in  a  letter  from  the 
Mexican  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  May  22d. 
That  note,  had  it  been  sent  by  a  first-rate 
or  an  established  and  recognized  Govern- 
ment, would  have  been  returned  unan- 
swered by  the  Department  of  State.    That 
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it  was  not  returned  is  another  proof  of 
this  Government's  long-suffering  patience 
in  dealing  with  Mexico.  It  remained  un- 
answered in  the  Secretary's  files  until 
June  20th,  when  in  the  opening  paragraph 
of  his  reply  Secretary  Lansing  said:  "1 
would  be  wanting  in  candor  if  1  did  not, 
before  making  answer  to  the  allegations 
of  fact  and  the  conclusions  reached  by 
your  Government,  express  the  surprise 
and  regret  which  have  been  caused  this 
Government  by  the  discourteous  tone  and 
temper  of  this  last  communication  of  the 
de  facto  Government  of  Mexico." 

To  understand  those  two  notes,  the 
temper  of  their  authors,  and  the  inter- 
relation of  facts  with  which  they  deal,  we 
must  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  date 
of  Villa's  raid  on  Columbus,  March  9th. 
On  the  very  evening  of  that  day  Mr. 
Lansing,  in  a  note  addressed  to  Consul 
Silliman,  at  Guadalajara,  where  General 
Carranza  then  was,  asked  him  to  convey 
to  the  First  Chief  officially  the  expectation 
"that  he  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
pursue,  capture,  ajid  exterminate  this 
lawless  element  which  is  now  proceeding 
westward  from  Columbus."  Observe,  there 
is  no  intimation  of  an  invasion  of  Mexi- 
can territory  in  this  first  communication. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  following  morning, 
March  loth.  President  Wilson  gave  out 
the  following  statement  to  the  press  corres- 
pondents at  Washington : 

An  adequate  force  will  be  sent  at  once  in  pur- 
suit of  Villa  with  the  single  object  of  capturing 
and  putting  a  stop  to  these  forays.  This  can 
and  will  be  done  in  entirely  friendly  aid  of  the 
constituted  authorities  in  Mexico  and  with 
scrupulous  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  that 
Republic. 

This  statement,  exactly  as  here  quoted, 
was  telegraphed  on  the  same  date  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  all  American  consular 
officers  in  Mexico  but  with  no  instructions 
to  any  of  them  to  convey  it  literally  or  in 
substance  to  the  Mexican  Government. 
On  the  morning  following  the  raid,  then, 
the  American  Government  had  decided 
to  send  a  force  into  Mexican  territory 
and  assumed  that  it  could  do  so  "with 
scrupulous  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of 
thMt  Republic" 


Meantime  Mr.  Lansing's  note  of  the 
9th  had  been  communicated  to  the  First 
Chief,  and  promptly  on  the  loth,  Jesus 
Acufta,  who  was  then  ''in  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Relations/'  ac- 
knowledged its  receipt  in  a  short  note 
addressed  to  Mr.  Silliman,  asking  him  to 
report  its  contents  from  Carranza  to  the 
Department  of  State.  It  is  in  this  note 
that  the  clause  appears,  the  oversight  or 
the  ignoring  of  which  by  the  State  D^ 
partment  gave  Mexico  its  just  cause  of 
protest  and  led  to  the  complete  estFUlg^ 
ment  of  the  two  Governments. 

THE  MEXICAN   CONTENTION 

Seftor  Acufta's  reply  is  entirely  coidial 
in  manner  and  in  substance.  He  takes 
the  opportunity  to  cite  several  prevkws 
instances  of  raids  from  the  United  States 
into  Mexico,  in  which  cases,  as  he  says* 
"an  agreement  between  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  provided 
that  armed  forces  of  either  country  could 
freely  cross  into  the  territory  of  the  other 
to  pursue  and  chastise  those  baiKk" 
He  then,  on  the  part  of  his  Govemmcot, 
applies  through  Consul  Silliman  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  "the 
p)ermission  necessary  to  let  Mexican  forcaes 
cross  into  American  territory  in  pursuit 
of  such  bandits,  acknowledging  due  recip- 
rocity in  regard  to  forces  of  the  United 
States  crossing  into  Mexican  territory"— 
and  here  is  where  the  colored  gentleman 
appears  in  the  woodpile — ^"if  the  raid 
effected  at  Columbus  should  unfortu- 
nately be  repeated  at  any  other  point  of 
the  border." 

In  other  words,  the  de  facto  Govern- 
ment expressly  makes  the  occurrence  of 
another  raid  the  condition  precedent  to 
the  reciprocal  right  of  American  forces 
to  cross  into  Mexican  territory.  And  re- 
member that  this  note,  immediately  tele- 
graphed by  Mr.  Silliman  to  Washington, 
was  received  four  days  before  General 
Pershing,  on  March  15th,  led  his  columa 
into  Chihuahua. 

On  the  13th  of  March*  Mr.  Lansing  re- 
plied to  this  keynote  of  AcuAa's  in  a  tele- 
gram addressed  again  to  Consul  Sillimaa. 
He  "readily  grants  permission  for  tlK 
icuiVUx^  {oToes  of  the  de  facto  Covert- 
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It  of  Mexico  to  cross  the  international 
ndary  in  pursuit  of  lawless  bands,  etc., 
.  on  the  understanding  that  the 
acto  Government  of  Mexico  grants  the 
procal  privilege,  etc." 

THE    AMERICAN    ASSUMPTION 

he  telegram  then  proceeds,  however, 
his  assumption,  an  assumption  which  is 
cult  to  understand  in  view  of  the  final 
ise  in  the  Acufia  note,  to  which  atten- 

has  just  been  called:  "The  Govern- 
it  of  the  United  States,"  Mr.  Lansing 
tinues,  "understands  that  in  view  of 
agreement  to  this  reciprocal  arrange- 
it  proposed  by  the  de  facto  Govem- 
it,  the  arrangement  is  now  complete 

in  force,  and  the  reciprocal  privileges 
"eunder  may  accordingly  be  exercised 
either  Government  without  further 
rchange  of  views."  And  lest  there 
ild  be  any  doubt  of  the  American 
mate  of  the  situation,  he  goes  on  to 

in  the  final  paragraph  of  this  tele- 
)hed  note,  "with  the  same  spirit  of 
lial  friendship  the  Government  of  the 
ted  States  will  exercise  the  privilege 
ited  by  the  de  facto  Government  of 
cico  in  the  hope  and  confident  ex- 
:ation  that  by  their  mutual  efforts 
lessness  will  be  eradicated,  etc." 
t  is  very  clear  that  the  Mexican  Gov- 
nent  never  intended  that  American 
cs  should  enter  Mexican  territory 
lout  an  express  permission  which  they 

not  yet  granted,  and  it  is  equally 
r  that  the  United  States  Government, 
arly  as  the  loth  of  March,  intended  to 
s  the  border  and  on  the  1 3th  of  March 
imed  that  they  had  the  permission  of 
de  facto  Government  so  to  do.  There 
ust  one  other  bit  of  evidence  which 
ns  to  throw  some  helpful  light  on  our 
tude  at  that  time. 

Icre  enters  Mr.  John  W.  Belt,  secretary 
de  facto  Ambassador  Rodgers,  who 
>fts  by  telegraph  to  the  Secretary  of 
:e  that  he  "personally  presented  this 
ortant  communication  (the  telegram 
ressed  to  Consul  Silliman)  orally  and 
mting  to  Foreign  $ecretary  Acui^a  at 
>  p.  M." — ^this  is  on  the  13th — the  eve- 
[  of  the  same  day  the  telegram  was 
[  in  Washington.    Mr.  Belt  reports 


that  Acui^a  "  read  the  note  in  my  presence 
and  stated,  'I  am  pleased  to  receive  a 
reply  of  this  character.  ...  It  will 
relieve  the  very  delicate  situation  that  has 
developed  owing  to  the  Columbus  affair.' " 

"It  was  plainly  evident,"  Mr.  Belt 
telegraphs  by  way  of  comment,  "  that  the 
reply  created  a  most  favorable  impression." 

Under  this  comfortable  assumption,  the 
Department  proceeded  consistently.  Mr. 
Lansing  gave  out  a  statement  to  the  press 
after  receiving  Mr.  Belt's  telegram,  in 
which  he  says,  "  the  President  has  author- 
ized me  to  give  in  his  name  public  assur- 
ance that  the  military  plans  now  in  con- 
templation will  be  scrupulously  confined 
to  the  object  already  announced  and  that 
in  no  circumstances  will  they  be  suffered 
to  trench  in  any  degree  upon  the  sover- 
eignty of  Mexico." 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Polk,  then 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  telegraphed 
to  all  American  consular  officers  in  Mexico 
and  to  Mr.  Parker,  at  that  time  in  charge 
of  the  Embassy  at  Mexico  City,  that  "  this 
Government's  expedition  will  shortly  enter 
Mexico  with  the  sole  object  of  pursuing 
and  capturing  Villa.  .  .  .  U(X)n  the 
determination  of  this  Government  to  send 
a  punitive  expedition  into  Mexico  becom- 
ing known,  the  de  facto  Government  pro- 
posed that  reciprocal  privileges  be  granted, 
etc." 

But  was  this  "determination"  at  that 
time  known?  Presumably  yes,  through 
indirect  channels;  but  certainly  it  had 
never  been  communicated  directly  to  the 
de  facto  Government,  although,  as  we 
have  seen  in  Mr.  Lansing's  note  of  March 
13th,  permission  to  cross  the  border  is 
assumed  to  be  granted. 

Pershing's  expedition 

On  the  15th  of  March,  General  Pershing 
rode  through  the  border  gates  out  of 
Columbus  into  Mexico.  Up  to  that  time 
no  protest  had  been  received  from  the  de 
facto  Government,  officially  unaware  of 
the  expedition  but  undoubtedly  unofTi- 
cially  fully  informed  of  every  detail  con- 
cerning it.  Consequently,  it  is  with  a  full 
measure  of  diplomatic  propriety,  but  hardly 
ingenuously,  that   we  ^tvd  VVnr.  \Ks:iAsaxw 
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tion  of  its  sovereignty  in  a  letter  handed 
to  Mr.  Polk  in  Washington  by  Eliseo 
Arredondo  on  March  i8th,  three  days  after 
our  advance  columns  had  disappeared  into 
the  alkali  dust  of  Palomas.  Arredondo, 
confidential  agent  of  Carranza  at  Washing- 
ton, was  directed  by  his  Government  to 
bring  certain  facts  to  the  attention  of  the 
Acting  Secretary.  His  note  repeats  and 
corroborates  his  own  conversation  of  the 
same  day  with  regard  to  Mr.  Polk's  tele- 
gram requesting  from  General  Carranza 
permission  to  use  the  Northwestern  Mexi- 
can Railway  from  Juarez  to  Casas  Grandes 
for  the  transport  of  military  supplies. 

Arredondo  points  out  with  somewhat 
embarrassing  clearness  that  "without  any 
intelligence  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  my  Government  an  ex- 
pedition .  .  .  has  entered  Mexican 
territory  via  Palomas  .  .  .  The  con- 
sent expressed  by  my  Government  in  re- 
gard to  the  crossing  of  armed  troops  over 
our  frontier  has  been  erroneously  under- 
stood by  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
crossing  of  a  military  expedition  in  pursuit 
of  Villa  has  been  permitted  .  .  .  The 
above  mentioned  note  [Acufta's  of  March 
loth]  states  with  perfect  clearness  that 
this  Government  is  disposed  to  act  within 
the  terms  of  strict  reciprocity  if,  unfor- 
tunately, from  now  on  any  incursions 
similar  to  the  one  at  Columbus  or  of  any 
other  character  and  at  any  other  point  of 
the  line  should  occur." 

NO   ASSISTANCE    FROM    MEXICO 

On  this  position  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment stood  solidly  throughout  the  succes- 
sive interchange  of  notes.  They  kept  on 
hugging  their  theory  all  the  time  that  they 
were  faced  with  an  actual  condition  to 
which  they  refused  to  adapt  themselves. 
They  did  nothing  to  assist  the  United 
States  in  the  apprehension  of  Villa  and  his 
band  nor  in  the  facilitation  of  the  supply 
of  General  Pershing's  or  General  Dodd's 
columns,  which  were  forced  to  use  motor 
truck  transport  on  lines  which  were  par- 
alleled by  Mexican  railroads.  Our  Gov- 
ernment meanwhile,  during  the  advance  of 
its  expedition,  continued  to  give  to  the 
Mexican  people  and  to  the  press  of  both 
countrks  repesLted  assurances  of  our  gpod 


faith  and  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  tlie 
country  we  had  invaded. 

It  is  unfortunately  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  this  article  to  give  in  detail  tlie 
succeeding  steps  in  the  correspcMidentt. 
But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  hov 
cross  purposes  and  apparently  a  wilfd 
misconstruction  of  intent  which  began  oa 
the  loth  of  March  continued  to  the  end  of 
June.  Finally,  under  date  of  April  ijtii, 
Sefk)r  Arredondo  transmitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  a  long  note,  signed  by  Caa- 
dido  Aguilar  at  Qyeretaro  the  previooi 
day,  rehearsing  in  detail  with  the  utmotf 
clearness  and  impressive  logic  all  the  ooh 
respondence  and  facts  up  to  date,  and  ooa- 
eluding  by  stating  that  since  the  object  of 
the  punitive  expedition  had  been  practi- 
cally  accomplished,  his  Government  "con- 
siders that  it  is  now  time  to  treat  with  tk 
United  States  u(X)n  the  subject  of  the 
withdrawal  of  its  forces  from  our  territory.* 

THE  CONFERENCES  AT    EL   PASO 

The  matters  under  controversy  having 
culminated  in  the  question  of  the  with- 
drawal of  American  troops.  General  Soott 
left  Washington  as  special  representative 
both  of  the  War  and  of  the  State  Depait- 
ments,  and  with  General  Funston,  ii 
charge  of  the  Southern  Department,  net 
General  Obregon,  representing  the  Car- 
ranzistas,  at  El  Paso,  where  conferences 
were  conducted  from  April  29th  to  May 
nth.  The  Americans  made  the  with- 
drawal of  their  troops  conditional  on  some^ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  guarantee  of  good 
order  on  the  border.  Obregon  on  his  side 
pointed  out  that  this  condition  was  im- 
possible of  faithful  performance  as  the 
"American  Government  would  under- 
stand p)erfectly  the  difficulties  which  exist 
in  the  protection  of  a  boundary  more  than 
2,000  kilometers  in  length,  which  possesses 
no  natural  advantages  for  its  defense." 

The  meeting,  therefore,  fmally  broke  up 
with  nothing  accomplished  except  the 
mutual  good-will  which  General  Scott 
always  leaves  as  an  aftermath  of  all  his 
conferences.  While  they  were  all  aurgumg 
in  the  hot,  private  car  at  El  Paso,  a  party 
of  bandits  took  the  opportunity,  on  the  (A 
of  May,  to  perpetrate  another  raid  at  Ciena 
SpniitB^,  TtaL.,  thus  fulfilling  the  conditioa 
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dent  defined  in  Acufta's  note  of 
Ji  loth. 

ijor  Langhome's  punitive  expedition, 
Bcond  to  enter  Mexico,  acted  therefore 
mpliance  with  the  conditions  as  out- 
by  the  Mexican  de  facto  Govem- 
.  It  drove  sixty  miles  into  Mexico, 
nplished  its  object,  and  thereupon 
irew  to  our  side  of  the  border, 
lis  brings  us  to  the  final  statement  of 
ise  by  the  Carranza  group  in  Aguilar's 
of  May  22d,  which  terminated  after 
/  passages  of  questionable  diplomatic 
riety  in  a  peremptory  demand  for 
immediate  withdrawal  of  the  Ameri- 
troops  which  are  to-day  on  Mexican 
:ory."  It  is  impossible  to  read  through 
note  without  an  appreciation  of  its 
erf ul  presentation  of  a  case  and  without 
king  of  the  heart  over  the  evident  de- 
ination  which  runs  all  through  it  not 
lieve  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Ameri- 
jovemment. 

MEXICAN    DISTRUST 

t  is  indispensable,"  write  Sefiores 
dor  and  Acufia  over  Aguilar's  signa- 

"that  this  contradiction  between  the 
ances  of  friendship  on  the  part  of 
lington  and  the  acts  of  suspicion  and 
list  and  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
ary  authorities  should  disappear." 
neral  Pershing's  expedition  was  ad- 
bly  organized  for  almost  any  purpose 
)t  the  capture  of  Villa  "provided  he 
stly  desired  to  get  away."  The 
ral  Staff  of  our  own  Army  knew  that 
so.  And  Mexico,  contemplating  the 
erous  advance  into  Chihuahua  of  in- 
y  regiments,  batteries  of  field  artillery, 
nountain  howitzers,  also  realized  that 
procession  could  have  no  practical 
ilness  in  the  capture  of  a  bandit  flying 
mfety  among  his  own  people  and 
igh  his  own  labyrinthine  territory. 
le  reason  Pershing  went  in  as  he  did 
:hat  we,  as  we  believed  on  the  best  of 
ids,  cordially  distrusted  all  northern 
CO,  Carranzistas  and  Villistas  alike. 
ive,  therefore,  wonder  that  they,  in  the 
)f  this  very  real  inconsistency  between 
station  and  performance,  continue  to 
jst  us? 

this  little  strife  was  made  note  of  in 


the  European  chanceries,  preoccupied  as 
they  are  by  their  vastly  more  vital  strug- 
gle close  at  hand.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  at  the  outset  that  the  Allied 
Powers  are  with  us,  cordially.  Nor  is 
their  sympathy  altogether  a  matter  of  self- 
interest.  Naturally  they  do  not  care  to 
see  any  part  of  our  manufacturing  life- 
blood  diverted  from  their  use,  nor  would 
they  care  to  have  our  sympathies  diverted 
from  the  European  death  grapple.  But 
beyond  and  beneath  all  this  lies  a  real  con- 
cern, antedating  the  war,  that  we  should 
tackle  the  disagreeable  task,  which  they 
believe  is  inevitably  ours,  of  putting 
Mexico's  house  in  order.  England  and 
France  have  the  immediate  practical  in- 
terest of  keeping  the  oil  fields  at  Tampico 
available  for  the  fuel  of  their  navies,  and 
England  wants  the  sisal  grass  of  Mexico 
to  bind  its  harvests  of  Canadian  wheat. 
Everything  that  M.  Jusserand,  the  French 
Ambassador  in  Washington,  gets  from  his 
own  service  in  Mexico,  he  turns  over  to 
Mr.  Lansing,  and  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice, 
in  the  same  spirit,  gives  to  the  Depart- 
ment the  advantage  of  all  information 
which  comes  to  him  through  the  British 
Legation  in  Mexico  City. 

JAPAN    AND   GERMANY 

Contrary  to  the  popular  presumption, 
Germany  is  not  stirring  up  trouble  in 
Mexico.  There  is  no  sympathy  between 
the  de  facto  Government  and  Germany. 
Germany  has  steadily  stood  in  the  way  of 
Carranza's  plans;  German  agents  defeated 
Obregon's  forced  loan  of  J  10,000,000  in 
March,  191 5.  Any  one  who  has  studied 
the  question  at  all  carefully  will  realize 
that  the  diversion  of  the  munitions 
necessary  for  a  Mexican  campaign  would 
not  benefit  Germany  appreciably,  whereas 
she  has  every  reason  to  apprehend  the 
rousing  of  this  nation  into  a  state  of 
actual  preparedness. 

Almost  equally  popular  with  the  German 
scare  is  the  Japanese  scare.  The  sensa- 
tional press  will  always  use  that  without 
feeling  the  necessity  of  basing  any  of  their 
assertions  ujx)n  facts  or  even  upon  sound 
reasoning.  Japan  did  sell  Huerta  50,000 
rebored  Mauser  rifles  on  a  cotvttacl  ^wcasift. 
long  beioit  XVvt  Nw2l  Camx  \tvKAKe^w,\2P^ 
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she  has  done  nothing  for  Carranza. 
Japan's  focus  is  in  the  East,  where  she 
has  her  hands  full  with  her  own  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Japan  may  be  willing  to  see 
us  involved  with  Mexico,  but  she  won't 
lend  a  hand  against  us. 

PAN-AMERICA   AND   MEXICO 

But  the  attitude  of  Europe  toward  the 
Mexican  crisis  is  of  remote  consideration 
compared  to  the  effect  of  this  crisis 
throughout  Latin  America.  We  must  not 
judge  the  attitude  of  the  Southern  re- 
publics by  the  apparently  spontaneous 
proffer  of  mediation  from  several  of  them. 
That  attitude  was  never  really  spontaneous 
nor  ever  really  at  all  mutual  among  the 
other  republics.  It  came  about  in  the  first 
place  through  a  well  meant  but  somewhat 
ofTicious  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Ecuador  at  Washington,  who,  either 
on  his  own  initiative  or  on  that  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, first  made  an  offer  of  mediatory 
offices  to  Secretary  Lansing  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Ecuadorian  Government  in 
an  identic  note  took  upon  itself  the 
Christian  office  of  suggesting  mediation 
to  its  sister  republics. 

Several  of  the  other  American  govern- 
ments followed  the  lead  of  Ecuador  or  took 
the  proiX)sal  under  consideration  in  cordial 
replies.  Argentina  and  Chile  declined  to 
be  a  party  to  the  general  movement.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  not  among  the 
Latin-American  republics  any  true  con- 
sensus of  opinion  as  to  the  events  in  north- 
em  Mexico  during  May  and  June. 

We  must  always  remember  this  basic 
truth  about  Latin  America,  and  it  par- 
ticularly applies  to  and  informs  President 
Wilson's  much  misinterpreted  policy  in 
dealing  with  the  long  three  years  of  his 
Mexican  problem.  Latin  America  does 
not  now  and  never  will  view  with  any 
pleasure  the  least  infringement  of  sover- 
eignty in  this  hemisphere,  even  so  rickety 
a  sovereignty  as  that  of  Mexico.  Through- 
out Latin  America,  in  spite  of  our  protes- 
tations, in  spite  of  so  many  evidences  of 
good  faith,  we  are  still  the  "  Colossus  of  the 
North."  If  regrettable,  the  apprehensive 
attitude  of  some  of  the  other  republics  to- 
wsifd  us  is  at  least  understandable.    We 


cannot  hope  in  a  few  years  of  consistent 
performance  and  sunlit  bona  fides  to  do 
away  with  the  apprehension  that  goes  back 
generations. 

We  must  expect,  therefore,  that  our  in- 
fringement of  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico^ 
however  justified  from  our  own  point  of 
view,  will  be  taken  up  and  made  much  of  io 
the  mouths  of  students  and  by  the  less  ^^ 
sponsible  press.  And  Carranza,  with  all 
his  imperturbability,  has  one  of  the  best 
publicity  services  in  the  worid,  Vk 
agents  are  at  work  in  every  country  of 
Latin  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  And 
most  of  the  propaganda  of  that  wdl  orgu- 
ized  publicity  service  will  fall  upon  willing 
ears  and  find  an  echo  in  quick  Latin  sym- 
pathies. We  must  face  that  as  a  fact  quite 
apart  from  the  justice  of  our  case. 

But  the  sober-minded  people,  the  gov* 
erning  class  in  all  those  other  Southern 
republics — they  are  really  not  so  muck 
democracies  as  they  are  oligarchies — the 
sober-minded,  intelligent  people  do  not  for 
a  moment  admit  that  present-day  Mexico 
is  a  worthy  example  of  Latin-Americao 
civilization.  You  will  not  find  any  in- 
telligent thought  in  Argentina,  in  Chile,  ia 
Uruguay,  even  in  Colombia  with  its  recent 
grievance,  which  wants  its  nationality  to  be 
bracketed  with  Mexico. 

The  intelligence  of  Latin  America  is 
with  us  in  this  thing.  What  we  have  got 
to  try  to  cure  or  live  down  is  apprehension. 
Back  of  much  talk  of  Latin-Americai 
solidarity  lurks  a  fear  of  the  imperialism 
of  the  United  States.  Do  what  we  mayor 
say  what  we  will,  the  people  of  the  re- 
publics to  the  south  nourish  a  semi* 
prophetic  fear  that  in  the  process  of  a  po- 
litically natural  evolution  the  Colossus  of 
the  North  will  automatically  exercise  an 
ever  increasingly  larger  overlordship,  influ- 
ence,  direction  over  their  destinies. 

And  on  our  part  this  fear  of  offending 
may  have  been  a  weakness.  For  here 
were  we,  the  leading  neutral  nation,  con- 
scious of  our  rectitude  and  dedicated  to 
resist  aggression  and  injustice,  hesitating 
to  take  firm  steps  for  fear  of  their  con- 
sequences, for  fear  of  trouble  and  the  u|h 
setting  of  complacent  national  and  inte^ 
national  equilibrium. 


/HAT  WAR  WITH  MEXICO  MEANS 

iTlMATE   OF   THE   MILITARY    PROBLEMS   INVOLVED    IN   THE  OCCUPATION    AND    PACI- 
ICATION    OF   THE   COUNTRY — WHAT   WE     SHOULD    HAVE   TO   MEET   AND    OVER- 
COME— ^THE  ACTUAL  MILITARY   STRENGTH   IN  MEN   AND  MATERIALS  OF 
THE    UNITED    STATES    AVAILABLE    FOR    MEXICAN     SERVICE — 
HOW    PREPARED    WE    HAVE    PROVED   TO    BE 


TC       XAS  it  to  be  the  occupa- 

i\  j  tion  of  Mexico  or,  as 
I  ^LI  Mr.  Lansing's  note  of 
^  ^U  June  22d  to  Pan- 
^  America  expressed  it, 
ite  of  international  war  without  pur- 
>n  the  part  of  the  United  States  other 
to  end  the  conditions  which  menace 
ational  p>eace  and  the  safety  of  our 
ns"? 

It  was  the  question  that  came  up 
the  fight  at  Carrizal  with  its  twenty 
ers  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry  dead  and 
:y-four  more  prisoners  at  Chihuahua. 
order  that  either  the  War  or  Navy 
rtment  might  function  coherently, 
;  necessary  that  they  should  have  some 
te  object,  some  definable  mission 
:  which  to  shape  their  strategy. 
latever  of  value,  therefore,  Mr.  Lan- 

note  may  have  had  in  disarming 
-American  suspicion,  it  was  alto- 
r  too  vague  for  the  General  Staff  to 
ilate  plans  upon.  And  accordingly, 
ler  to  estimate  at  all  clearly  how  much 
>roblem  we  actually  faced  in  Mexico 

Captain  Boyd's  Negro  troops  and 
of  General  Gomez  brought  us  into  a 
of  actual  hostilities,  with  or  without 
«e,  we  must  try  to  define  that  prob- 
without  euphuisms,  in  the  single 
of  war.  War  with  Mexico  would 
lave  any  resemblance  to  the  giant 
ct  in  Europe.     It  would  be  an  un- 

struggle  in  effectives  and  material 
the  start;  it  would  contain  infinite 
tunities  for  blundering  and  for 
ling  tests  of  military  preparedness 
ut  much  glory  to  redeem  them;  it 

of  necessity,  when  it  finally  came, 
war  of  occupation,  a  protracted  and 
isive  military  house-cleaning. 
t  situation  thus  defined  was  purely 


a  matter  of  United  States  face  to  face  with 
Mexico.  Rumors  of  foreign  influences  at 
work  in  Mexico,  except  such  influences 
as  were  at  work  to  avert  war,  were  without 
verification. 

Just  what  would  Mexico  mean  in  terms 
of  opposition?  While  the  mobilization 
of  the  National  Guard  was  going  forward 
in  almost  as  many  different  degrees  of 
effectiveness  as  there  were  states  involved, 
almost  as  many  estimates  of  the  Mex- 
ican army  were  being  published.  Thiere 
were  guesses  all  the  way  from  the  mil- 
lion-citizens-springing-to-arms-ovemight— 
Bryan  type — to  the  fairly  accurate  100,000 
of  an  El  Paso  paper. 

All  estimates  of  numbers  were,  of  course, 
subject  to  change  because  of  recruiting 
and  of  the  joining  in  of  Villistas  and 
other  factions  of  bandits.  For  more  than 
four  years  the  whole  economic  system  of 
Mexico  had  been  thoroughly  upset  by 
revolution,  and  as  the  country  slid  steadily 
into  a  complete  dislocation  of  its  social 
and  commercial  life  more  human  material 
was  continually  liberated  for  the  business 
of  revolution,  or  war,  as  the  case  might  be. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  Mexican  soldiers 
serve  in  order  that  they  may  eat.  In 
many  parts  of  Mexico  the  only  place 
where  men  could  eat  was  in  the  army. 

By  the  most  accurate  military  informa- 
tion obtainable,  there  were  in  June  about 
85,000  Mexicans  under  arms  and  ready 
for  field  service.  As  to  the  kind  of  arms 
they  bore,  Mexico  has  for  many  years 
been  a  walking  arsenal  of  second-hand 
arms  from  gaspipe  and  fowling  pieces 
to  Springfields,  including  a  great  many 
much -coveted  Winchesters  and  what  is 
left  of  the  50,000  Mausers  that  were  sold 
by  Japan  to  General  Huerta. 

Between  20  2Ltvd  y>  v^\  cecCL.  <^  'i^^^^^ 
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Mexican  troops  were  mounted.  They  had 
at  least  1 50  field  guns,  Schneider-Canets 
and  St.  Chaumonts  with  Mondragon 
breech  mechanisms,  nearly  all  of  them 
75's  and  as  good  or  better  than  anything 
we  could  bring  against  them.  For  this 
excellent  French  artillery,  however,  they 
had  only  about  150  rounds  per  gun  of 
ammunition.  They  had  plenty  of  ma- 
chine guns,  four  or  five  hundred  at  least, 
and  possibly  as  many  as  a  thousand. 

THE    MUNITIONS   QUESTION 

But  unquestionably  more  ammunition 
was  stored  in  Mexico  than  we  had 
any  idea  of.  To  begin  with,  in  the  six 
months  immediately  preceding  the  break- 
ing out  of  open  hostilities  at  the  end  of 
June,  there  had  been  comparatively  little 
fighting  in  Mexico.  Such  ammunition  as 
they  had  on  hand  was  being  treasured  up 
and  fresh  supplies  were  constantly  coming 
in.  An  effective  embargo  was  not  estab- 
lished on  the  border  until  sometime  in 
April.  Until  that  time  consignments  were 
regularly  going  into  «iorthem  Mexico 
by  all  the  main  lines  of  railroad.  More- 
over, every  Ward  liner  was  bringing  am- 
munition into  Vera  Cruz,  not  to  speak  of 
shipments,  which  cannot  be  so  accurately 
verified,  through  other  ports.  These  car- 
goes were  generally  invoiced  to  Cuba. 

But  what  seems  like  an  enormous 
amount  of  ammunition  on  a  dock  or 
aboard  ship  does  not  last  long  when  thou- 
sands of  profligates  start  in  to  spend  it 
carelessly.  For  example,  the  total  output 
of  all  our  munition  factories  that  goes  to 
the  Entente  Allies  at  present  is  still  only 
about  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  they 
use,  and,  even  making  very  generous  allow- 
ances for  the  amount  of  material  General 
Carranza  may  have  been  able  to  save  or 
to  acquire  by  any  and  all  devices,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  he  had  more  than 
enough  to  last  him  on  an  economical  basis 
to  the  end  of  September.  That  is,  of 
course,  if  any  general  engagements  were 
to  be  fought.  The  amount  of  powder  and 
shell  used  up  in  one  big  battle  would  last 
a  lot  of  guerilla  bands  all  summer. 

In  the  armies  and  scattered  bands  that 

we  shou}d  have  to  fight  were  Carranzistas, 

FedenJistMs,    Vi/iistas,    Zapatistas,    and 


soldiers  of  the  other  three  or  four  faction 
which  all  together  have  made  of  their 
country  these  last  four  years  a  great  Dod- 
nybrook  Fair.  But  the  distinctions  ait 
political.  Under  any  flag  or  inside  any 
uniform  the  Mexican  is  pretty  much  the 
same  proposition. 

Most  of  their  leaders  would  prove  much 
better  adapted  to  the  kind  of  warfare 
they  would  choose  than  the  tfx>ops  we  can 
send  against  them.  They  have  been 
brought  up  literally  in  the  saddle.  Nights 
under  the  stars  are  the  same  to  them  as 
nights  under  a  roof.  They  have  hungend  I 
and  thirsted  in  the  open  air,  unperpknd 
by  education  and  unsoftened  by  steam 
heat,  wandering  over  the  country,  learning 
it  and  its  people.  They  occupy  thdr 
positions  of  leadership,  not  because  they 
have  been  appointed  to  them  or  elected 
to  them  on  a  peace  basis,  but  because  of 
the  mutual  recognition  of  men  fit  to  lead. 

THE   MEXICAN    SOLDIER 

Under  these  leaders  serve  a  motley 
array  in  and  out  of  all  kinds  of  unifonn. 
Not  fearing  death,  these  men  are  brave. 
But  theirs  is  a  kind  of  bravery  which  de- 
p)ends  upon  certain  circumstances  and  is 
not  quite  like  the  courage  of  An^ 
Saxons.  They  will  not  go  forward,  as  a 
rule,  under  fire  in  close  formation  against  a 
10  per  cent.  loss.  But  if  they  are  cha^ 
acteristically  deployed  and  acting  inde- 
pendently among  a  great  crowd  of  their  own 
people  in  a  general  attack,  they  will  keep 
on  going  against  what  eventually  proves 
to  be  very  heavy  losses,  although  they  are 
not  obviously  so  during  the  attack.  Your 
average  Mexican  is  not,  like  a  Russian 
or  a  Turk,  particulariy  good  in  trenches 
where  he  must  fight  it  out  in  one  spot  or  die. 
He  wants  a  chance  to  exercise  a  choice. 
Very  few  troops  are  more  naturally  good 
at  utilizing  cover. 

We  should  have  to  meet,  then,  son*- 
thing  like  the  opposition  of  Cossacks  or 
of  the  South  African  Boers,  with  a  lot  cf 
North  American  Indian  instinct  in  it 
We  should  run  against  a  very  ardent 
warfare  of  a  partisan  character  rather 
than  that  of  any  definite  regular  military 
organization  to  which  rules  could  app^- 
NVqqX  c&  W^sese  hostile  forces  which 
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oppose  us  are  innocent  of  drill  or  field 
service  regulations;  they  could  not  read 
them  if  they  had  them.  They  have  never, 
in  our  sense,  "joined  the  army"  and  they 
have  never  had  any  doctrine  of  war 
dinned  into  their  ears.  By  sheer  hard 
experience  they  have  evolved  a  practice 
of  fighting  which  is  entirely  suited  to  them- 
selves. And  we  must  not  forget  that 
many  thousands  of  these  men  have  been 
following  the  fighting  business  for  four 
years  steadily,  part  of  the  time  in  bodies 
of  from  a  few  hundred  to  1 5,000  men. 

In  the  Mexican  army  there  is  only  one 
standard  of  troops  and  that  is  the  mounted 
rifleman.  The  artillery  and  the  machine 
gun  batteries  are  served  by  an  efficient 
personnel,  but  all  told  they  can  hardly 
amount  to  more  than  5,000  men.  The 
Mexican  infantry  is  made  up  of  men  who 
walk  because  they  can't  find  any  horses 
to  ride.  Consequently,  the  Mexican  in- 
fantry is  a  very  fluid  thing,  tending  con- 
stantly toward  self-advancement  into  the 
mounted  arm  and  being  as  constantly 
reinforced  by  horse  casualties.  At  the 
battle  of  Torreon,  Villa's  troops,  which 
were  at  that  time  well  organized,  con- 
sisted of  about  14,000  men,  12,000  of 
whom  were  mounted  and  2,000  on  foot. 
He  had  32  field  guns  and  about  the  same 
number  of  machine  guns.  That  is  a  very 
fair  idea  of  the  proportion  an  active 
and  successful  Mexican  commander  will 
try  to  attain. 

MEXICAN    EQUIPMENT 

The  mounted  rifleman  being  the  stand- 
ard of  the  army,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  know  of  just  what  he  consists.  In  the 
I  first  place,  he  bestrides  a  wiry,  Mexican- 
bred  pony,  shod  in  front  or  not  shod  at 
ail,  and  weighing  from  700  to  900  pounds, 
which  he  manages  to  keep  in  fairly  good 
condition.  There  would  be  one  sore  back 
on  the  Mexican  side  to  ten  on  ours.  He 
rides  a  twenty-five-dollar  stock  saddle 
and  throws  his  sleeping-blanket  across 
the  cantle.  He  carries  a  thirty-thirty 
Winchester  if  he  can  get  it,  or  a  Mauser 
or  some  other  rifle  if  he  cannot,  and  he 
carries  all  the  ammunition  he  can  possibly 
get  his  hands  on.  When  it  is  plentiful 
he  will  be  adorned  with  from  200  to  400 


rounds  of  it,  wound  in  belts  all  around  his 
p)erson  and  festooned  about  the  pommel 
of  his  saddle.  In  addition  to  this  long- 
range  preparedness  he  is  often  fortified 
with  a  machete  and  about  one  fifth  of  his 
command  will  carry  revolvers.  Officers 
carry  about  the  same  equipment  and 
arms  and  rarely  encumber  themselves 
with  field  glasses,  maps,  or  compasses. 
The  extreme  mobility  of  these  brigades 
is  due  to  their  lack  of  impedimenta. 
They  dispense  with  tents,  wagons,  field 
desks,  and  sanitary  appliances  and,  living 
on  the  country  or  from  railroad  trains, 
transport  little  or  no  forage  or  rations. 

MEXICAN    ARTILLERY 

From  Mexican  field  artillery  we  should 
have  little  or  nothing  to  fear,  not  because 
the  pieces  are  inferior — they  are  as  good 
or  better  than  our  own — but  because  the 
service  is  so  poor  and  the  ammunition  so 
scarce.  The  guns  are  handled  by  very 
obsolete  methods,  without  knowledge  or 
ability  for  indirect  fire.  Each  gun  acts 
separately,  and  the  word  "battery," 
without  technical  meaning,  merely  applies 
to  several  pieces  assembled  together  for  the 
time  being.  Artillery  as  a  whole  is  rarely 
brought  into  action  at  places  distant  from 
railroad  lines,  and  a  great  many  pieces 
have  been  mounted  and  used  from  open, 
flat  carriages  on  the  railroad. 

But  in  a  reverse  corresponding  degree, 
American  invasion  would  soon  learn  to 
dread  Mexican  machine  guns.  Something 
in  this  deadly  hose  play  seems  to  have 
appealed  to  native  abilities.  Excellent 
use  has  been  made  of  machine-gun  batter- 
ies by  Carranzistas  and  Villistas  alike, 
and  the  most  recent  instance  was  proved 
to  our  cost  at  Carrizal,  where  one  well 
mounted  and  well  served  machine  gun 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  decimating 
two  troops  of  United  States  cavalry. 
The  Mexicans  use  these  arms  with  much 
more  precision  than  their  individual  small 
arms,  a  great  deal  of  the  fire  of  individuals 
being  delivered  from  the  hip  or  in  some 
other  hasty  fashion,  without  aim. 

During  the  last  three  years  of  almost 
continuous  fighting  the  Mexicans  have 
acquired  a  very  high  de^^:^^  eS.  ^J«^  vcw 
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of  supply  and  as  strategic  bases  for  opera- 
tions. Every  big  command  has  a  special 
detachment  of  railroad  men  on  hand,  and 
during  the  height  of  Villa's  success  Eusebio 
Calzado  ran  the  railroads  of  Chihuahua 
with  almost  German  efficiency.  Mexico 
has  one  other  extraordinary  method  of 
supply  besides  her  skilful  railroading,  and 
that  is  her  women.  The  so-called  "  solda- 
dera"  system  of  rationing  and  messing 
means  that  crowds  of  strong  and  active 
women  accompany  the  armies,  actually 
supplying  and  cooking  most  of  the  rations 
used.  They  have  never  thought  of  voting, 
but  they  contribute  their  full  share  to 
national  military  service;  they  bump  along 
on  the  gun  carriages  and  caissons  of  the 
artillery,  or  freight  cars  on  the  railroads, 
and  trudge  patiently  in  the  dust  kicked 
up  by  the  hoofs  of  their  mounted  lords. 

MEXICAN   TACTICS 

On  an  ordinary  route  march  Mexican 
troops  cover  easily  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  with  few  or  no  halts  until  an  objective 
is  reached.  In  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
they  can  make  thirty  or  forty  miles  or  more 
and  keep  that  rate  up  for  as  long  as  a 
week.  AH  over  northern  Mexico  a  column 
of  any  size  on  the  march  raises  a  heavy 
cloud  of  dust  which  can  be  seen  from  a 
great  distance  even  without  aerial  recon- 
naissance. Going  into  action,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  get  within  five  or  six  hundred 
yards  of  the  objective  before  the  men 
dismount  to  fight  on  foot,  each  horse  being 
left  by  its  individual  rider  tied  to  sage 
brush  or  trees  or  secured  in  ditches  or 
other  declivities.  The  idea  of  organized 
supports  or  reserves,  if  appreciated,  is 
very  rarely  made  use  of.  The  Columbus 
raid  furnished  an  excellent  example  of 
how  successfully  Mexicans  can  execute 
night  attacks  against  fortified  and  guarded 
posts.  They  can  move  far  more  silently, 
helped  by  instinct  and  habit  of  life,  as  well 
as  by  lighter  equipment,  than  can  our 
mounted  troops.  There  would  be  no  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  in  a  Mexican  campaign 
between  sunset  and  sunrise.  Villa  took 
Torreon  in  night  attacks  which  he  kept 
up  during  five  successive  nights. 
Against  this  number  and  this  character 
of  Mexican  troops,  what  would  be  the 


dispositions  and  plan  of  campaign  of  the 
American  forces? 

In  the  first  place,  the  Navy  would  be 
expected  immediately  to  seize  every  oob- 
siderable  port  on  both  the  Padfic  and 
Caribbean  coasts.  Detachments  of  ma- 
rines and  bluejackets  from  the  fleet  mild 
be  expected  to  hold  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico 
in  force  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  their 
own  ships  until  the  arrival  of  expeditioiurj 
columns  from  Galveston  and  other  South- 
em  ports.  The  Marine  Corps  wodi 
throw  a  line  across  the  Isthmus  of  T^ 
huantepec,  which  they  would  be  expected 
to  hold.  The  main  objective,  thoip  of 
the  General  Staff  would  be  to  gain  ooa- 
trol  of  the  railroads  and,  by  means  of 
them,  of  the  chief  railroad  centres.  Cot> 
umns  based  on  El  Paso  and  Ccdumbos 
would  be  thrown  southward  to  hdd  the 
Mexican  Northwestern  and  the  Mejcicai 
Central  railroads  to  their  junction  it 
Chihuahua,  where  the  first  general  co- 
gagement  of  the  war  would  most  probably 
be  fought.  These  columns  thereafter 
would  continue  along  the  line  of  the  Central 
railroad  through  Torreon  to  Zacatecas, 
with  parallel  and  protective  lines  divergiog 
westward  on  Durango.  Coincident  with 
those  movements,  other  columns  operatiiig 
from  Eagle  Pass,  Laredo,  and  from  a 
point  west  of  Brownsville  would  bepa 
operations  designed  to  focus  at  San  Lms 
Potosi,  where  they  would  be  expected  to 
meet  a  column  thrown  in  along  the  nil- 
road  from  Tampico. 

OUR    STRATEGIC   OBJECT 

The  operations  thus  outlined,  even  i 
entirely  successful,  would  consume  at 
least  three  months  in  their  ccxnpletion. 
During  this  time  an  effort  would  also  be 
made  to  start  an  offensive  up  through  the 
extremely  difficult  country  from  Vera 
Cruz  toward  Mexico  City  and  from  the 
neighborhood  of  I!)ouglas»  Ariz.,  down  aloog 
the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  through 
Sonora  to  Mermosillo  and  Guaymai 
The  strategic  key  to  Mexico  is  in  tke 
quadrilateral  roughly  outlined  by  Tam- 
pico, San  Luis  Potos(,  Zacatecas»  Torreon 
and  Saltillo-Monterey.  Once  in  posses- 
sion of  these  points,  and  with  all  ports 
wcui^Vv  \Asxkzdsd,  the  fall  of  Mow 
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City  would  be  a  foregone  conclusion  and 
the  back  of  all  organized  resistance  would 
be  broken.  Sustained  and  organized  op- 
position to  a  well  planned  and  executed 
American  advance  would  be  over  in  three 
or  four  months — ^and  then  the  real  trouble 
would  begin. 

THE   WHEREWITHAL  TO   PREVAIL 

It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
outline  the  strategic  plan  of  a  war  of  occu- 
pation in  Mexico.  It  was  very  far  from 
an  easy  matter  in  July  to  get  enough 
United  States  troops,  equipment,  and 
supplies  together  to  undertake  even  25 
per  cent,  of  that  plan.  General  Persh- 
ing's column,  which  reached  down  into 
Chihuahua  to  Colonia  Dublan,  consisted 
of  15,000  men,  seasoned  and  tough  and 
capable  of  looking  after  themselves  and 
their  line  of  supply.  About  20,000  more 
regular  army  troops  were  then  sprinkled 
all  along  the  border  from  San  Diego  and 
Yuma  all  the  way  east  to  Brownsville, 
on  the  Gulf,  most  of  them  on  the  Texas 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

This  was  altogether  too  thin  a  line  to 
contemplate  active  hostilities.  On  Sun- 
day, June  18th,  a  war-jaded  public  was 
jarred  out  of  its  apathy  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Spanish  War  called  out  the  citi- 
zen soldiery  of  the  Union.  During  the 
following  week  the  militia  organizations 
collected  at  places  which  were  called  mo- 
bilization camps.  Mobilization  presup- 
poses mobility:  that  is  to  say,  it  involves 
men,  animals,  equipment,  supplies,  every 
last  detail  of  military  preparedness  as- 
sembled together  so  as  to  be  movable. 
In  no  state  did  the  National  Guard  turn 
out  to  be  movable,  even  at  its  peace 
strength,  which  in  many  cases  was  not 
50  per  cent,  of  the  war  strength  toward 
which  a  week's  recruiting  accomplished 
only  a  slight  advance.  In  nearly  every 
instance  the  militia  effectively  demon- 
strated its  immobility.  Nevertheless,  eight 
days  later  National  Guard  troops  were 
moved  from  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Cali- 
fornia, from  their  home  camps  and  armor- 
ies, to  be  mobilized  at  various  points  on 
the  border.  In  the  following  two  days 
additional  militia  regiments  were  entrained 


and  en  route  and  by  the  end  of  the  week 
nearly  20,000  of  the  original  1 29,836  citizen 
soldiers  called  for  by  the  President  on  a 
nominal  peace  and  paper  basis  were 
strung  out  in  troop  trains  clear  across  the 
continent,  converging  from  east  and  north 
and  west  toward  border  towns  whose 
howls  for  protection  had  hurried  the  men 
there  long  before  they  were  ready  or  fit 
to  move. 

There  was  no  military  occasion  for  haste. 
We  could  not  surprise  Mexico  even  had 
there  been  any  thought  of  something  like 
a  Von  Kluck  drive  across  Chihuahua  and 
Coahuila.  It  was  far  more  essential  to 
get  each  state  contingent  fit  for  service, 
to  weed  out  its  bad  physical  material, 
allow  political  "pulls"  time  to  pull  their 
beneficiaries  out  of  the  ranks  without 
wasting  transportation  money  to  the  bor- 
der and  back,  to  complete  the  equipment 
and  assemble  reserve  material,  and  to 
recruit  the  skeleton  organizations  up  to 
something  like  war  strength. 

It  has  always  been  a  military  axiom  not 
to  mobilize  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  but 
the  United  States  has  consistently  dis- 
regarded it.  Nearly  every  one  of  the 
militia  organizations  will  have  to  be 
mobilized  on  the  border  or  in  Mexico. 
The  missing  equipment,  animals,  and 
additional  recruits,  assembled  in  the  home 
state  and  from  other  points,  will  have  to 
be  brought  down  to  the  hot  border  land 
and  there  assimilated.  Compared  to  the 
disadvantages  of  this  wasteful  and  in- 
effective lack  of  preparedness  the  calls  of 
a  few  border  towns  should  not  have  pre- 
vailed to  move  all  the  available  National 
Guard  before  it  was  ready. 

OUR    MILITARY    WEAKNESS 

Thus  began  a  demonstration  of  the  new 
army  law  passed  by  Mr.  Hay's  Military 
Affairs  Committee  through  the  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress.  The  provisions  of  that 
bill  and  the  appropriations  which  support 
it  make  the  National  Guard  of  the  forty- 
eight  states  the  main  reliance  of  the  Nation 
for  its  defense  in  time  of  war.  Judged  by 
the  terrific  standards  of  the  last  two  years 
abroad,  a  war  with  Mexico  could  hardly  be 
called  a  war,  and  yet  this  conflict  HiQ»k^>a2»r 
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ness  and  test  the  military  resources  of 
the  Nation. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the 
large  majority  of  the  National  Guard  who 
responded  with  high  spirit  and  at  great 
personal  sacrifice  to  the  call.  It  is  the 
system  and  not  the  personnel  which  is 
on  trial  and  which  already  in  the  first  week 
of  its  trial  was  found  wanting.  It  is  as 
yet  much  too  early  to  review  the  perform- 
ance of  the  National  Guard  in  responding 
to  this  national  crisis.  It  would  be  unfair 
now  to  attempt  to  do  so.    Localities  can 


still  be  entirely  loyal  to  their  contingents 
and  yet  be  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  a 
system  which  absorbs  their  taxes  and  yet 
leaves  them  unprepared  for  crises  such  as 
this  Mexican  affair  and  utteriy  undefended 
against  aggression  by  a  first-dass  Power. 
In  another  month  it  will  be  appropriate 
and  just  to  consider  how  wdl  prepared  wt 
were  for  war  with  Mexico,  and  particulirijr 
how  the  preparation  revealed  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  has  justified  the  dependence 
of  the  Nation,  or  rather  the  dependence  of 
Congress,  upon  it. 


MESSAGES  FROM  MEXICO 


THE  LETTERS  OF  A  UNITED  STATES  CAVALRY  OFFICER  WRITTEN  TO  HIS  FAMILY  AT  HOME 

DURING  THE  FIRST  PUNITIVE  EXPEDITION  INTO  CHIHUAHUA  AFTER  THE    COLUMBUS 

RAID — A  FAITHFUL  CHRONICLE  OF  A  SOLDIER's  DAYS  AND  NIGHTS — ^THE  HUMAN 

SIDE  OF   ACTIVE   CAMPAIGNING — HOW    INVASION   OR    INTERVENTION    MAY 

CONSIST  OF  MANY  OTHER   INGREDIENTS   BESIDES   FIGHTING 

[The  folhwing  letters  are  chosen  out  of  a  series  written  in  the  farm  cf  a  dimy  k) 
their  author  from  the  time  his  regiment  arrived  at  Columbus,  on  the  27th  of  March,  mp  li 
within  a  week  oj  the  recent  fight  at  Carri^al.  In  strict  conformity  with  the  rules  gaptnh 
ing  all  correspondence  jrom  the  front  and  in  scrupulous  regard  jor  the  ethics  of  his  pnh 
fession,  this  captain  of  cavalry,  even  in  letters  to  his  immediate  family,  has  not  nuntiami 
matters  of  military  importance.  From  the  time  his  regiment  left  Columbus,  geographied 
date  lines  disappear  from  the  postcards  and  the  pieces  of  paper  on  which  be  scribbled  these 
daily  messages  home.  Needless  to  say,  when  they  were  written  he  bad  no  idea  of  any  atber 
readers  than  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Those  who  have  edited  them  have  with' 
held  many  pages  of  a  purely  personal  character.  IVbat  remains  seems  to  have  real 
in  conveying,  as  no  conscious  chronicle  could  do,  the  simple  facts  and  interests  €J 
American  officer's  daily  life  ^'somewhere  in  Mexico.** — The  Editors.] 


Base  Camp,  Columbus, 

Tuesday,  March  28,  10  a.  m. 

WE  ARRIVED  here  about 
9  yesterday  morning,  and 
have  been  on  the  jump 
ever  since,  unloading 
first,  of  course,  and  get- 
ting into  camp,  and  then  getting  ready  for 
the  orders  that  came  yesterday  afternoon. 
No  one  knows  but  the  Colonel  what  these 
are.  Our  only  instructions  are  that  we 
strip  down  to  the  lightest  field  equipment 
to-day  and  that  we  go  into  Mexico  to- 
morrow some  time.  How  far,  no  one  of 
us  knows.  Am  taking  bed  roll  only. 
The  band  stays  here  and  will  take  care  of 


the  stuff  we  leave  behind.  We  bear  in- 
directly that  so  far  no  one  has  been  hurt 
in  Mexico;  that  the  troops  have  been 
kept  on  the  jump  from  place  to  place. 
No  one  feels  that  there  is  any  danger  to 
amount  to  anything,  though  lots  <rf  dis- 
comfort, which  of  course  is  good  for  us. 
The  nights  are  very  cold  but  the  days  aie 
fairly  hot.  My  new  sleeping  bag  is  a 
wonder,  so  1  am  very  lucky.  We  aic 
leaving  overcoats  and  blouses  behiiML 
but  I  have  a  superabundance  of  O.  D. 
flannel  shirts  and  we  all  have  sweaters^ 
so  I  know  I  will  be  warm.  Saw  G —  this 
morning.  He  is  left  back  at  the  base 
bfti^  ^mlh  his  company  and  another  of 
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the   Infantry    Regiment.    Another 

battalion  of  infantry  is  here,  and  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry  guard  the  line. 
Have  been  so  busy  that  I  haven't  gotten 
around  to  see  anybody.  Will  get  a  bath 
this  morning.  No  telling  when  I'll  get 
another.  So  far  there  are  108  motor 
trucks  running  in  supplies;  more  are  on 
the  way.  It  takes  trucks  24  hours  to 
get  to  Casas  Grandes.  It  is  said  the 
troops  are  fairly  short  of  food,  but  believe 
that  just  to  be  a  rumor.  The  band  of 
the  13th  Cavalry  is  here,  and  1  have  seen 
a  lot  of  the  old  men.  So  far  the  count  of 
Villistas  killed  by  the  Thirteenth  is  160, 
and  more  are  being  found  daily.  The 
houses  and  stores  are  filled  with  shot  holes 
and  the  barracks  and  stables  the  same. 

Columbus,  N.  M.,  10  a.  m.,  March  29. 

You  need  not  worry  when  we  go  in. 
The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating 
and  no  man  has  been  hurt  yet  in  Mexico. 
No  one  fears  trouble  here.  1  suppose 
that  we  will  not  be  used  in  front  but  to 
extend  the  line  of  communications  beyond 
Casas  Grandes.  It  is  said,  or  rumored, 
that  the  troops  are  about  200  miles  below 
Casas  Grandes.  Had  a  tooth  filled  this 
morning  in  10  minutes.  Glad  to  get  it 
done.  We  leave  at  noon.  One  squadron 
stays  back.  Don't  know  how  long  but 
there  is  a  rumor  that  it  will  train  recruits 
and  remounts.  When  the  line  is  further 
extended  (distended,  I  say),  it  will  come 
in.  Dust  and  sand  storms  thick  here. 
Will  be  glad  to  get  away. 

[Notice  that  from  here  on  no  geographical 
location  is  given. — ^The  Editors.] 

6  p.  M.,  Friday,  March  31. 
We  have  had  a  terrible  24  hours.  Our 
last  camp  was  a  terror.  Dust  3  inches 
deep  and  the  wind  blowing  like  the  devil. 
It  quieted  for  a  time  as  we  went  to  bed. 
It  looked  like  rain,  but  no  one  thought  it 
would  rain  here,  where  the  rain  comes  but 
a  few  times  a  year,  so  few  of  us  bothered 
to  put  up  shelter  tents.  About  1 1 ,  1  was 
awakened  by  a  gentle  downpour.  It  was 
a>ld  as  the  deuce  and  I  hesitated  to  get 
out  of  bed  for  half  an  hour,  hoping  that 
the  rain  would  stop.  Finally  gave  up 
hope   and   got   up.    Was   fully   dressed 


except  for  footgear,  as  one  dresses  up  to 
go  to  bed  here.  Spent  half  an  hour  in 
the  dark  trying  to  put  up  my  tent.  The 
dust  refused  to  hold  pins.  By  digging 
a  hole  in  each  place  1  finally  got  in  three 
pins  at  the  front  of  the  tent  and  had  to 
be  content  with  that.  With  the  tent  and 
slicker  1  kept  fairly  dry  and  slept  inter- 
mittently the  rest  of  the  night.  We 
broke  camp  in  the  rain  and  started  on. 
Marched  about  18  miles  and  came  to 
what  would  have  been  a  good  camp,  ex- 
cellent, in  dry  weather.  Made  camp 
and  got  well  wet.  It  is  so  cold  that  it  is 
hard  to  hold  a  pen.  To  cap  the  climax, 
the  mare  got  kicked  and  will  be  lame  for 
some  days.  We  have  had  supper  and 
I  have  changed  into  my  hunting  boots. 
.  .  .  We  hear  there  has  been  a  fight 
a  long  way  ahead,  but  it  is  just  a  rumor. 
We  have  had  no  mail  since  we  left  Co- 
lumbus and  1  don't  know  when  this  will 
go  in.  The  trail  of  the  troops  is  marked 
by  empty  ration  cans  and  an  occasional 
dead  mule.  Have  seen  some  of  my  old 
cowboy  friends  of  three  years  ago.  Passed 
the  place  this  morning  where  Villa 
hanged  the  three  Palomas  company 
men.  .  .  .  We  are  all  anxious  to  go 
on.  Truck  trains  and  wagon  trains  pass 
daily  going  both  ways.  1  hear  that  the 
railroad  is  now  available  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  repaired,  so  we  will  hope  for  better 
things  when  we  get  to  the  base,  about  3 
days  beyond,  1  guess.     1  am  feeling  fine. 

Camp Cavalry,  Mexico,  April  1 . 

Fine  march  last  half  of  way.  Awful 
night  last  night;  steady,  cold  rain.  To-day 
sun  came  out,  nice  camp,  drying  clothes 
and  bedding,  and  washing.  All  O.  K. 
Good  news  from  front.  Cavalry  under 
Dodd  struck  Villa's  forces  and  routed  them. 

9  p.  M.  April  6. 
Have  had  a  very  good  day.  A  good 
night  last  night,  as  1  had  my  striker  get 
some  hay  and  put  under  my  bed.  The 
nights  are  cold  but  my  sleeping-bag  was 
warm.  There  was  ice  in  the  bucket  this 
morning  when  1  got  up,  but  before  noon 
it  must  have  been  85  or  90  degrees. 
Went  out  with  horses  and  dvscftN^x^  -^ 
covey  oi  VAu^  c\u2c^.   T —  'wA  \  ^^o.^'^ 
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to  snare  them,  so  after  getting  the  horses 
out  to  graze  we  went  over  to  the  mesquite 
patch  where  the  quail  are  and  built  a 
little  fence  about  a  foot  high  of  brush, 
put  in  several  little  gates,  and  over  each 
gate  suspended  a  noose  of  thread.  It 
took  all  morning  to  build  1 50  feet  of  fence 
and  five  gates,  but  we  got  one  quail  and 
another  this  afternoon.  We  have  had  a 
wonderful  camp  here  and  1  don't  doubt 
it  is  the  best  camp  of  any  of  our  troops  in 
Mexico.  No  news  to  tell  you  except  that 
we  are  well  and  happy  and  very  contented. 
There  goes  the  candle,  so  good  night ! 

Saturday,  April  8. 
We  were  pleasantly  surprised  by  another 
mail  to-day.  In  it  was  last  Sunday's 
New  York  Times.  It  is  nice  to  know  that 
the  papers  are  beginning  to  come  through. 
Maybe  we  will  get  them  regularly.  Sorry 
you  were  doomed  to  disappointment  about 
that  rumor,  April  i,  of  Villa's  capture. 
We  had  the  same  rumor  here  but  have 
learned  always  to  disbelieve  rumors.  I 
saw  an  El  Paso  paper  of  the  5  th  to-day 
and  learned  more  than  we  have  heard. 
In  fact,  in  our  own  little  world  we  hear 
nothing  except  our  own  part  of  the  work, 
and  our  news  is  made  up  of  the  little 
incidents  of  the  regiment. 

April  16,  8:30  p.  M. 
We  leave  for  the  south  to-morrow.  We 
do  not  know  where  we  are  going,  but 
rumor  has  it  that  it  will  be  a  long  way. 
Why,  we  don't  know,  for  it  was  only 
yesterday  that  the  news  bulletin  told  us 
very  briefly  that  the  President  was  con- 
sidering negotiating  with  the  Mexican 
Government  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
U.  S.  troops,  and  that,  pending  the  negoti- 
ations, the  pursuit  of  Villa  would  continue, 
and  that  the  final  withdrawal  would  de- 
pend on  the  sincerity  of  the  Carranza 
forces*  pursuit  of  Villa.  The  latter  part 
of  this  strikes  me  as  the  meat  of  the  cocoa- 
nut.  If  you  have  looked  up  Parral  on 
the  map  the  newspaper  reports  will  show 
you  that  our  troops  are  a  long  way  south. 
The  El  Paso  paper  that  drifted  into  camp 
toKlay,  dated  the  12th,  said  that  our  troops 
had  reached  Parral,  about  130  miles  south- 
wesi  0/  Chihusthust.    As  this  was  pub- 


lished, 1  am  not  violating  the 
in  telling  you.  Where  we  will  go  and 
what  we  are  to  do  is  all  conjecture  with 
us,  and  I  cannot  even  tell  you  what  ov 
conjectures  are.  We  know  by  the  papen 
that  the  advance  columns'  horses  are 
about  exhausted.  There  is  no  cause  far  mr 
worry,  and  none  of  us  feel  that  we  wOl  have 
the  good  luck  to  get  into  anything.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  glad  to  be  on  the 
way  and  in. the  right  direction.  Wbea  I 
wrote  this  afternoon  I  thought  it  woold 
be  my  last  chance  to  get  a  letter  to  yoi. 
but  there  is  an  outfit  in  the  camp  to-niglrt 
that  will  take  the  mail  over  in  the  mon- 
ing.  G — ,  who  left  us  yesterday  to  go  to 
G>lumbus  to  drill  recruits,  was  held  at 

and  returned  to-night,  causing  him 

much  joy.  We  are  all  well  and  happy 
and  ready,  man  and  beast,  for  whatever 
may  be  before  us.  Had  all  my  washing 
done  to-day  by  my  striker,  so  have  every* 
thing  clean.  The  dust  and  dirt  oontinae 
south,  so  will  not  be  clean  when  I  arrive, 
but  hope  for  more  water  down  there.  We 
have  had  a  fine  day  again,  no  nasty  wind 
and  not  too  hot.  Read  several  stories 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  finished 
the  Army  and  Navy  Registers.  It  loob 
from  the  news  that  there  are  chances  for 
increasing  the  cavalry. 

April  19,  Wednesday,  a.  m. 
Didn't  get  a  chance  to  write  you  after 
we  got  to  camp  as  the  troop  was  the 
wagon-train  guard  and  we  didn't  get  in 
until  3  and  from  then  on  we  were  busy 
grazing,  watering,  grooming,  etc.  The 
nights  are  fine  in  this  valley,  not  as  cool 
as  those  we  have  had,  and  the  whole  outfit 
practically  sleeps  under  the  stars.  We 
did  not  have  a  bad  day,  22  miles  at  a 
walk,  for  there  was  a  good  breeze  all 
morning  to  keep  it  cooL  Late  in  the 
afternoon  this  breeze  became  a  dusty. 
sandy  nuisance.  We  are  in  a  nice  camp 
on  a  river,  with  mountains  practically 
on  four  sides.  The  mountains  look  like 
the  California  mountains,  only  with  more 
bare  rock  and  rougher.  Remember  to  wire 
when  the  Army  bill  finally  passes. 

Sunday,  p.  m.,  April  aj- 
I  don't  know  whether  I  am  right  about 
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the  day  of  the  month,  but  1  know  it  is 
Sunday  for  1  heard  the  chaplain  announce 
that  he  would  hold  services  this  morning 
back  of  his  tent,  at  6  a.  m.  We  marched 
at  7:30,  but  only  14  miles,  at  a  slow  walk, 
so  we  only  arrived  here  at  12:30.  I  am 
at  present  in  charge  of  the  herd  grazing, 
so  will  try  to  give  you  an  account  of  the 
last  few  days.  The  sun  is  very  bright 
and  1  have  to  use  my  own  shadow  to  write 
in.  The  last  real  letter  1  wrote  you  was 
along  the  irrigation  ditch  four  days  ago. 
The  next  day  we  had  34  miles  to  go.  It 
was  all  in  the  mountains,  over  them,  and 
through  deep  canyons.  We  started  at 
6:15,  marched  6  miles,  watered,  and  then 
grazed  an  hour,  with  28  miles  of  h — 1  ahead 
of  us.  During  that  day  we  had  25  minutes' 
trotting.  The  rest  was  walk,  lead,  walk, 
ad  infinitum.  No  water  on  the  way,  down 
and  up  rocky  roads,  terrible  roads,  filled 
with  loose  stones  in  some  places  and  large 
bedded  stones  in  others,  dusty,  and  fear- 
fully hot,  ye  gods!  We  got  to  camp  at 
5:10  that  evening,  and  then  the  horses 
went  out  to  graze.  The  herd  guard 
officers'  roster  of  our  squadron  at  present 
consists  of  W —  and  myself,  so  we  go  on 
every  other  day.  That  was  W — 's  day 
and  I  had  a  good  bath  in  the  river.  Major 
G —  and  1  then  had  our  lunch,  which  we 
hadn't  had  time  to  eat  on  the  march. 
We  then  felt  better.  We  later  cooked  our 
own  supper  from  our  reserve  rations, 
bacon,  coffee,  and  hardtack.  The  wagons 
not  arriving  by  11  o'clock,  we  turned  in 
in  our  saddle  blankets  and  sweaters.  Cap- 
tain B —  and  1  slept  together,  one  blanket 
under  and  one  over,  and  also  our  slickers. 
A  small  fire  at  our  feet  helped  keep  us 
warm.  1  slept  until  2,  when  1  heard  the 
wagons  coming  out  of  the  mountains.  I 
then  went  and  directed  them  to  camp. 
They  had  had  a  terrible  time,  broke 
down  many  times,  and  ours  turned  over. 
The  next  day's  march  was  24  miles,  but 
over  nice  roads,  comparatively  speaking. 
Our  water  was  little  alkali  pools.  The  next 
day,  yesterday,  we  did  but  12  miles, 
walking  and  leading.  At  base  camp  saw 
the  Big  Mogul  of  the  expedition.  Men  got 
new  shoes  and  socks  and  1  got  some  cigars 
and  socks  and  shirts.  My  socks  were 
going  fast  and  shirts  get  soiled  quickly. 


We  left  there  this  morning  and  are  still 
on  our  way  to  a  place  where  some  troops 
are  concentrating.  Will  probably  see  some 
of  the  old  bunch  there.  Got  a  good 
bath  to-day  and  have  on  clean  clothes. 
Have  a  small  can  of  peaches  with  me. 
Got  one  letter  from  you,  10  days  coming. 
We  still  are  in  mountains  and  little  valleys. 
A  good  cattle  country,  as  water  is  more 
frequent.  Have  had  no  papers  or  packages 
for  a  week  or  10  days.  Must  be  accu- 
mulating in  Columbus.  You  write  no 
dope  about  the  Army  bill.  Mrs.  G —  wrote 
Major  G —  that  things  look  good  for  ten 
new  regiments  of  cavalry  and  equalization 
of  promotions.  The  cavalry  is  certainly 
doing  the  work  down  here  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  strong  force  of  it,  if  only  for 
border  duty,  must  be  evident.  To-morrow 
we  have  26  miles  to  the  lake,  where  we 
stop,  for  how  long  we  do  not  know.  We 
are  well  and  get  plenty  to  eat. 

Monday,  April  24,  p.  m. 
—  Troop  was  advance  guard  to-day, 
so  1  had  a  nice  ride,  no  one  in  front  of  me. 
We  marched  20  miles,  and  arrived  by  one 
o'clock.  Found  a  nice  lake  about  1 1  miles 
by  J  of  a  mile,  dirty,  muddy  water,  but  we 
filtered  it.  Found  some  troops  of  the  old 
regiment  here.  D —  and  W —  rode  over 
and  saw  me,  and  I  rode  back  with  them. 
Saw  but  part  of  the  old  timers.  Found 
two  sacks  of  mail,  weighing  100  pounds,  for 
us  and  brought  them  more  than  2  miles 
from  their  camp  in  front  of  me  on  "  Mary." 
Your  letter  was  dated  the  13th.  Almost 
as  bad  as  being  in  the  Philippines  and  quite 
as  bad  as  Honolulu. 

April  25. 
1  have  had  a  busy  day  to-day  getting 
odd  jobs  done  in  troop  and  getting  settled 
in  camp.  We  have  an  altitude  here  of 
8,000  feet.  Some  health  resort,  eh? 
Rumors  to-day  and  newspapers  of  El  Paso 
of  1 6th  and  17th  make  things  look  badly 
for  getting  out  soon.  The  Parral  affair  and 
a  report  of  Villa  being  still  alive  complicate 
things. 

April  26,  5  p.  M. 
.    .     .     1   spent  the  whole  day  fixing 
up  to  be  comfortable.    Of  course  nee.  <k^ 
not  knovf  Ww  \otv^  ^^  ^^f^  \ifc  V^x'^,  \s^^ 
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it  will  be  at  least  a  week  from  all  in- 
dications, so  it  seems  worth  while  to 
make  the  most  of  a  delightful  camp,  a 
summer  resort,  really.  I  went  out  at 
about  7  this  morning  with  the  wood  detail 
and  my  trusty  hatchet.  .  .  .  There 
were  some  sapling  poles  available  and 
plenty  of  pine  branches.  In  two  hours 
I  cut  enough  to  make  fme  habitations 
for  C — ,  Captain  B — ,  and  myself  and 
got  the  stuff  to  camp.  1  raised  the  tent 
oflF  the  ground  with  6-foot  poles  and  filled 
in  around  the  sides  with  pine  branches. 
Later  helped  C —  and  B —  fix  their  tents, 
too,  and  now  we  live  in  palaces  with  plenty 
of  room,  and  we  don't  have  to  squat  every 
time  we  go  into  our  tents.  Have  my 
bed  in  the  back  part  of  the  tent,  crosswise. 
We  are  camping  on  nice  green  grass,  no 
dust  or  dirt,  and  my  tent  is  only  50  feet 
from  the  lake.  We  are  now  the  envied 
of  all,  and  every  one  is  copying  my  design 
of  architecture.  The  work  has  filled  the 
day  comfortably.  We  have  had  but  one 
mail,  just  after  we  arrived  here  at  the  lake. 
Have  a  box  for  a  dining  table  and  another 
for  chiffonier.  .  .  .  Rains  are  hardly 
worth  considering  here  at  present.  June 
and  July  are  the  rainy  months.  Had  bad 
luck  with  one  of  my  two  pairs  of  khaki 
breeches  this  morning.  It  split  out  in 
the  knee,  beyond  redemption  I  am  afraid. 
Still  have  my  other  and  one  O.  D.  flannel 
pair.  My  striker  did  my  wash  to-day,  so 
have  plenty  of  clean  clothes.  We  have 
a  poultry  yard  in  the  rear  of  our  tents. 
C —  has  a  hen  and  to-day  for  $1.50  I 
bought  a  young  hen  turkey,  about  7 
pounds.  We  are  fattening  them  up  on 
corn  and  hardtack.  Will  have  a  party 
soon.  Opened  up  a  can  of  Mormon  apple 
jelly  to-day,  a  large  can  of  about  3  pounds, 
and  we  are  enjoying  that.  Have  a  nice 
beefsteak  for  dinner  to-day  with  bean 
soup.  You  may  see  I  am  happy.  Every 
one  is  well.  We  all  wish  to  be  at  home, 
but  so  long  as  we  have  to  be  here  we  are 
as  happy  as  possible.  Three  cavalry 
outfits.     It  is  nice  for  us  all  to  be  together. 

May  I. 
I   have  had  some  bad  luck.    Started 
not  to  tell  you  but  thought  others  would 
write  home  siboat  it  so  you  would  know. 


I  have  k>st  both  my  horses.  I  sent  tbem 
out  to  graze  in  heid  night  before  last,  as 
they  were  getting  thin.  They  broke  out 
of  the  herd  and  their  absence  was  not 
noted  until  morning.  I  started  immedi- 
ately to  look  them  up  and  sent  my  striker 
out,  too,  then  got  large  patrols  and  seanM 
the  country  until  diark  last  night.  Rode 
3$  or  40  miles  to-day,  too,  all  witboat 
result.  I  wired  neighboring  stations  but 
heard  nothing.  Have  offered  a  rewaid 
for  them  among  the  natives.  I  am  afrud 
they  are  gone  for  good.  1  examined  3j 
or  30  herds  of  horses  in  a  radius  of  \i 
miles  from  camp  on  the  north,  east,  and 
south.  Have  ridden  75  miles  in  the  last 
36  hours,  so  am  tired  out.  Am  pretty 
blue  about  it.  A  troop  horse  went  witk 
them  and  a  wagon  mule  is  missing,  toa 
There  is  no  use  crying  about  it.  I  have 
a  troop  horse  assigned  to  me  now.  Wl 
try  to  pick  up  a  pony  in  2  or  3  days.  We 
leave  to-morrow  morning.  Some  troop 
remain,  so  if  the  horses  come  in  1  vii 
hear  of  it.  Sorry  to  have  such  a  tale  of 
woe.  Woe  isn't  the  name  for  the  way  I 
feel.  There  are  two  possibilities  for  ffaid- 
ing  them.  They  may  have  taken  tk 
back  trail.  If  so,  1  should  get  them  as 
they  would  wind  up  in  some  camp  akMig 
the  line  if  they  are  not  grabbed  by  natives 
The  second  possibility  is  that  they  mqr 
have  drifted  away  with  some  herd  of  ntife 
ponies  and  may  be  brought  in.  Natives 
about  here  we  believe  to  be  hostile  it 
heart,  so  1  haven't  much  hope.  Sony. 
1  can  get  others  but  I  was  fond  of  these. 

May  2. 
No  news  of  the  horses.  On  the  mardi 
this  morning  1  scanned  with  glasses  or 
had  examined  by  patrols  all  herds  of 
horses  near  the  line  of  march,  to  no  avafl. 
1  have  had  no  reply  to  my  inquiry  to 
near-by  stations.  1  rode  a  troop  horse 
this  morning.  He  is  a  pretty  fair  horse. 
but  1  prefer  my  own.  Am  on  herd  guaid 
duty.  It  has  been  pretty  hot  and  we  have 
a  poor  camp  to-night  on  the  furrows 
of  a  ploughed  field.  Water  poor.  The 
horses  show  their  lack  of  hay  and  oati 
Many  do  not  eat  the  com  well»  and  gru- 
ing  does  not  seem  to  keep  them  in  flcsk 
as  "M^V  ^!&  Va.^.    Grazing  is  poor  hcR. 
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Many  sheep  keep  it  close-cropped. 
Ranches  are  fairly  thick  throughout  this 
valley,  but  no  stores  or  iiendas.  The 
inhabitants  are  stolid,  illiterate,  and  hostile 
1  believe,  although  they  put  on  a  pleasant 
air.  The  Americans  are  always  courteous, 
causing  no  trouble,  paying  for  everything, 
and  should  arouse  better  feelings  in  the  end. 
f/e  are  urged  to  be  friendly  and  get  the 
iiespect  and  confidence  of  the  people  as 
we  need  information  in  the  prosecution 
of  our  search. 

Wednesday,  May  3. 
We  have  arrived  at  this  point,  about 
23  miles  of  walking  and  leading.  We 
are  on  the  railroad  and  there  are  lots  of 
supplies  here  of  a  sort,  but  expensive. 
Stick  candy  and  cigars,  matches,  canned 
milk,  candles,  tobacco,  pipes,  and  dough- 
nuts. .  .  .  Candles,  5  cents;  corn- 
flakes, 25  cents;  matches,  15  cents  for 
500;  doughnuts,  5  cents  each;  beer,  30 
cents.  1  am  going  visiting  now  as  it  is 
getting  dark  and  sand  and  dust  blowing. 
Candles  are  not  much  use  until  the  wind 
dies  down  about  8:30.  Please  send  me 
a  battery  for  my  large  flash  light. 

May  6. 
We  are  now  80  miles  further  and  are 
the  furthest  troops  out,  but  we  are  having 
no  excitement  worth  mentioning.  I  went 
out  with  22  men  this  morning,  rode  27 
miles,  got  back  and  found  the  squadron 
gone,  so  rested  2  hours,  fed  the  horses 
and  men,  and  started  on.  Got  into  camp 
at  10:15  to-night.  Very  tired  after  43 
miles. 

May  7. 
I  still  have  my  hen  turkey.  By  this 
time  she  is  probably  the  most  widely 
traveled  Turk  in  Mexico.  Captain  F — 
and  K — ,  in  the  next  tent  to  me,  have  a 
lamb  and  6  hens.  If  we  stay  here  1  think 
I  will  have  to  get  some  hens,  too.  To- 
morrow some  of  us  are  going  to  dam  the 
stream  for  a  swimming  hole. 

May  18. 
Captain  K —  is  down  from  — ,  and  goes 
back  shortly  by  auto,  so  1  am  going  to 
get  him  to  take  this  letter.    As  you  know. 


we  are  supplied  mostly  by  truck  trains. 
Some  work  all  the  way  from  Columbus 
and  some  work  from  Colonia  Dublan 
(Casas  Grandes),  where  the  Northwestern 
Railroad  brings  in  supplies  by  rail.  These 
supplies  are  really  Government-owned, 
but  are  sold  to  an  agent  in  El  Paso  who 
ships  them  into  Juarez  and  sells  them 
back  to  us  in  Dublan  plus  10  per  cent, 
transportation  and  customs  duty  charges. 
This  saves  a  railroad  haul  of  85  miles  to 
Columbus  from  El  Paso  and  25  miles  of 
vile  road.  There  are  10  truck  trains  of  27 
cars. )  We  hear  that  about  25  per  cent, 
are  under  repair  at  all  times,  so  the  trains 
don't  average  much  over  20  trucks.  Each 
train  has  its  officer  in  charge,  who  rides 
in  a  pilot  touring  car  or  roadster.  Dodges. 
The  trucks  are  Packards,  Whites,  and 
four-wheeled  drive  Jeffreys,  and  each 
train  has  its  repair  and  fuel  car,  its 
kitchen  and  commissary  car.  The  per- 
sonnel of  a  train  is  as  follows:  One  officer 
in  charge,  one  train  master,  one  assistant 
train  master,  one  repair  man,  one  cook, 
one  trumpeter  messenger,  27  drivers. 
Pretty  complete  and  self-sustaining.  At 
first,  escorts  were  being  detailed,  averaging 
one  guard  to  each  train,  infantry,  with  an 
escort  commander,  but  now  each  truck 
has  an  assistant  driver  and  all  the  drivers 
are  armed  with  rifle  and  pistol.  These 
trains,  as  constituted,  go  anywhere  in  this 
country  where  there  are  roads,  or  make 
roads  across  bad  country.  Some  trains, 
according  to  newspaper  reports,  have  been 
fired  on  but  no  one  hurt  except  the  snipers 
who  did  the  firing.  Almost  all  the  touring 
cars  are  Dodges.  The  ambulance  com- 
pany has  several  motor  ambulances.  It 
is  a  hard  country  on  automobiles,  and 
when  the  rainy  season  starts  next  month, 
God  help  us  if  we  are  where  we  have  to 
be  supplied  by  motor  transportation! 

In  the  Sierra  Madres,  Friday,  May  19. 

We  left  camp  this  morning  on  a  little 

expedition,  Troop  and  the  Apache 

Scouts.  We  have  done  20  miles  of  rough 
mountain  riding  to-day  and  to-morrow 
have  40  in  prospect.  We  are  in  a  nice 
little  camp  to-night,  in  a  little  pocket  in 
the  mountains  alongside  an  v^tft.'CTO».V\K^ 
stream.    Stteams  \tv  ^Kkiac^  ^^^  ^wx^^^^ 
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dry  on  the  surface.  Every  few  miles  the 
water  comes  out  for  a  hundred  yards  or 
so,  and  we  are  always  grateful  for  that 
much.  Saw  lots  of  deer  and  wild  turkey 
signs  to-day,  and  our  guide  got  a  shot  at 
a  turkey  but  shot  under  him.  On  this 
trip  we  have  only  pack  mules,  so  are 
getting  our  own  meals  in  our  own  mess 
kits.  Picked  up  some  eggs  to-day,  so 
had  them  for  supper.  The  Apache  Scouts, 
20,  are  very  interesting  individuals.  If 
we  don't  watch  them  they  will  shoot  every 
Mexican  on  sight.  They  are  good  trailers 
and  form  conclusions  from  everything  they 
see,  and  that  is  what  we  want. 

Slightly  homeward,  Mexico,  June  i. 
We  marched  22  miles  to-day,  almost  all 
in  a  terrible  cloud  of  dust,  but  it  is  the 
right  direction.    Got  some  ink  the  other 
day,  so  now  am  ultra-stylish. 

June  3,  9  A.  M. 
1  am  on  the  road  to<lay,  on  a  little 
trip.  Started  last  night  at  11.  We  have 
done  30  miles  or  thereabouts,  and  from 
the  way  things  look  we  will  have  40  or  50 
more  before  we  sleep.  We  may  not  get 
in  until  to-morrow  morning.  Saw  E — 's 
horses  to-day,  too.  Tracks  of  others. 
Have  no  hopes  of  recovering  mine  or 
W — 's.  The  Villistas  have  them  and  the 
horses  will  have  to  be  shot  at  when  the 
bandits  come  under  fire.  We  have  stopped 
to  feed  and  rest  the  horses  and  cook  our 
own  breakfast — bacon,  hardtack,  and 
coffee.     Must  now  go  on. 

June  4,  2  A.  M. 
Got  in  O.  K.    Am  tired,  so  good-night. 
42  hours,  77  miles,  since  we  slept. 

June  5. 
It  is  odd  how  fast  money  goes  down 
here.  With  buying  eggs  and  cigars,  milk, 
etc.,  at  exorbitant  prices,  striker's  wages, 
and  mess  bills,  1  spend  between  $50  and 
$60  a  month.  Clothes  wear  out  in  a 
minute,  and  shoes,  too.  I  am  on  my  third 
pair  of'the  latter.  So  much  mountain 
walking  where  we  have  to  lead  the  horses. 


Matcbes  are  tiro  boxes  for  1 5  cents,  lit 
double«iided  wu  matches  with  a 
about  40  lights  to  a  box.  Th&t  f 
some  oranges  and  appl^  at  ihe  t^ 
here  the  other  day^  10  cents  as 
got  a  dozen  orangi^  and  ate  tfai 
I  had  enough.  Our  food  is  get 
tiresome.  The  complete  list 
fresh  beef,  canned  beef,  pnir 
twice  a  week,  hand  bread  or  fit 
(the  latter  only  niiien  wagons  go  intol 
cdFee,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  beam, 
bacon  very  seldom.  Sugar  is  aH 
native  lump  stuff.  Of  course  there 
enough  and  with  the  packages  from  ha 
we  do  all  right.  I  have  not  lost  morejj 
10  pounds.  Some  oflicefs  have  loit 
or  40,  fat  ones.  See  no  proqiect  df  m 
ing  north.  All  moves  at  best  are  v 
gradual.  G —  returned  fram  Gohnl 
with  his  recruits  last  nig^t.  He  is  a  1 
chap  and  we  are  all  ^ad  to  have  him  bi 

June  13 
The  last  two  days  I  have  put  in  m 
work  on  sundry  small  jobs  and  much  tt 
on  our  'dobe  shack  we  are  bujldin^-^ 
and   'dpbe,   really.     We   did    all  the 
cavating  ourselves  with  our  strikers  | 
started  to  lay  the  rock-'dobe  walk 
found  it  was  a  bigger  job  than  we  : 
on,  so  hired  three  "spiggiiies/'  giviml 
a  contract  for  a  completed  house  at , 
gold,  we  furnishing  the  marerials 
spot.    These  materials  are  stone, 
timber  for  the  roof,  box  for  the 
We  hauled  the  stone  from  near 
are  going  after  timber   lo-mor 
night  the  walls  are  well  up  and 
should  be  finished  shortly.     The 
states    to-day    that    intervention! 
minent  so  we  may  never  have  a 
occupy  my  pahcto. 

Well,  a  move  north  would  be 
as  it  would  mean  we  are  nearer  be 
move  south,  for  that  would  mcan^ 
last  we  were  carrying  out  our 
destiny  in  regard  to  this  povert] 
revolutfon-stricken  republic 
for  the  tc>oth  powder— will  4, 
luxury,  almost. 


r  t»|i  l'ndetwiJ<Kl&Ll'p«1«fT»*t»'>l 

PICTURES     OF    THE     VAKloi'S     STATE     MtLITlA     ORGANIZATIONS     rREI'ARINr,    TO    iVO     TO 

THE   MEXICAN    BORDER    AND    OF    THE    REGULAR   FORCES   WHICH    THEY   WILL   JOIN  — 

THE     ORGANIZATION     OF    THE    VARIOUS     BRANCHES     IN     THE     ARMORIES      AND 

IN    THE    FIELD — THE    UNPREPAREDNESS    FOR    EQUIPPING    AND    HANDLING 

THE      MILITIA —  THE     KIND     OF     COUNTRY     THEY     HAVE     PRACTISED 

IN    AND    THE    ENTIRELY    DIFFERENT     COUNTRY    TO    WHICH 

THEY    WERE    RECENTLY    CALLED 


MILITIA    ENTRAINED    FOR   A    CONCENTRATION   CAMP 
i)n   June   i8th.  President  Wilson  ordered  the  militM  of  all  the  state*  lo  mobilrie.     The  tolil  war 
fiigth  of  Ihr  militia  ihould  be  248014  men  of  all   ranKs      However,  the  loial  enlistment  wKt^  vW  e^ 

tsiued  WAS  i4Sr4H  tnen,  of  which  a  number  of  organiiations  did  t>o\  W\^\\  ^vt^  vtvt  \i.x  T^itvjt  \wsji>A^* 
it*,     AIkpui  100,000  men  were  actuafJv  abh  to  answer  the  caW 


UNITED   STATES    INFANTRY 
Arriving  at  N.imiquip3  after  a  six  d^ys*  hike.     This  is  the  kind  of  country  lo  which  the  militia  hjArl 
ordered  iind  the  kind  of  work  they  may  be  called  upon  lo  do  in  ihdr  unh^rdcncd  contiitiisii 


FIRST    INfAMRY,   HEW    JERSEY    NAFIUNAL   GUARD 
Which  was  part  of  ih<  UnX  H«^  ictvty  cwiv\vti%jctv\  v:^\\t>  \W  bdcder 


^ 


THaOP    C,    OHIO    CAVALRY 
General  Wood  said  in  regard  to  (he  un preparedness  of  the  militia:   "  The  result  of  the  Mexican  trouh 
I  believe,  will  be  a  reconstruction  of  the  system  of  equipping  the  National  Guard.     T he  miNtia  ^t 
future.  I  bclievc^be  prepared.  The  organizations  will  have  Iheirown  equipment  on  hand  in  their  own  arrr 


A    MJLITIA    CONCENTRATION    ^-  :..,/ 

When  the  call  lo  mobilize  ihe  militia  cjime,  in  many  case*  ihc  camps  for  concctilration  wcfc  not  pKparcd 
beforehand  .md  were  unable  to  take  care  of  Ihe  militia 


l-IRST    ARTlLLfcRY,   NEW    YORK   NATIONAL    GUARD 
tillery  and  cavalry  horses  had  to  be  bought  and  broken  in.  t^ntailing  much  delay  in  mobUiiing  these 
branches  despite  the  fact  that  the  possible  necessity  of  such  a  move  was  obvious  for  some  lime  past 


THE   SIXTY-NINTH    INFANTRY,   NEW   YORK   NATIONAL  GUARD 
A  regimeni  of  avfl  War  fame  entraining  tot  Bcrkman.  N   Y  ,  where  in  was  »eni  to  camp  lor  tiaftatog 


Copyri«bl  by  Bf^wn  BfOk 
THE    SEVENTH    RECaMENT,  NEW  YORK    NATIONAL   GUARD 
^^Thb  and  many  other  militia  regiments  from  all  over  Ihe  country  were  ordered  from  civil  IvCt  \cv  vVa  ' 
^H  without  any  preliminary  hardening  in  cimp^  \iv  vWw  «*»«ti  w^xt?^ 


PREPARING  TO   LEAVE   THE  ARMORY  CAVALRY    PREPARATIONS 

MILItlA   SCENES   IN    THE    ARMORY 


INFANTRY    UF     Ulli    iHiin    NATION  \ 
In  the  streets  of  Cincinrjaii     Ammuniiion,  equipment,  and  uniforms  were  st* 
ihfuughout  ihe  country  ruihcr  ih^n  in  the  armories,  thus  entailing  grenr  Jeby  in  t? 
mcnts  far  from  these  supply  stJ.tions 


A  MIUrjlA    BATTERY    IN    TRAINING 

The  lessons  of  the  European  war  have  been  lost  on  this  counir>'.  for  our  voluntiiry  militia  systesl«<y 
trained  mechanics  and  valuable  business  men — the  same  classes  that  England  and  France  had  to  rcdllta 
the  trenches  as  Ihey  were  more  valuable  at  bome 


t  c<pynj;bt  by  UtidtermrQad  Ac  U»4«rv«Mi 

GUN   CREW   OF  THE   SIXTH   REGULAR   FIELD   ARTILLERY 
/i7  pofifhn  Mt  one  af  the  cAmp\  m  Metko     tt  n  to  this  type  of  country  that  the  fim  coniinKiEiiu  of  tit  { 

mititia  v^ere  s<ni  duhtvfk  iVe  W^v  ^ctVw  i\4^e 


^^. 


Cwpyriithl  by  UoUerwocx!  &  Umlir  s  a.  j 

Of  the  First  Armored  Motor  Baltery,  New  York  National  Guard.    Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
ar  in  Europe  certain  states  have  for  jhe  first  lime  set  about  organizing  machine-gun  batteries,  motor 
batteries,  and  aviation  corps 


I 


GIVJNG    "IHt    NEW    OATH   TO   MILITIA    OFFICERS 
Under  th«  old  law  the  President  could  merely  c;it)  upan  the  militia  to  defend  the  country  inside  ttf  bor* 
ders.     Under  the  new  law  he  hai  power  to  send  them  anywhere  in  time  of  wjr.     Every  miHtiam;in  kanj  Ht 
subscribe  to  the  new  oath  before  going  to  the  Mexican  border 


bK.v,  -oh:^*   JOHN    J,    PERSHING   UHUl.    riv ._...»    .A,y\) 
Wh0i$  in  MCtivt  command  of  the  expeditionary  fotcc  Itx  !^t\ico  whUh  itirtcd  after  Villi,  and  wki. 
imh  Of  no  co^peniion  from  the  Cait^nmiiv  and  ^"^^  \^\tt  »\v*eVtv\v»^  vVt^ 


'LIEUT. -COL.  GEORGE  O.  SQUIER, 
U.  S.  A.,  INVENTOR 

IE    REMARKABLE    CAREER    OF    A    UNITED    STATES    ARMY    OFFICER    WHO    HAS    COME   TO 
TUB  FOREFKONT  OF  AMERICAN   INVENTORS^ — AN  INVENTION  WHICH  DOUBLES 
THE    EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  DEEP-SEA    CABLE— "WIRED   WIRE- 
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JUNE,  1915,  Lieut.-CoL  George 
O*  Squier.  United  States  Army 
Signal  Corps,  read  a  paper  before 
the  Physical  Society  of  London. 
This  society  is  composed  of  eminent 
ientists,  and  the  honor  of  being  invited  to 
k  before  it  ranks  in  the  field  of  science 
of  the  world  with  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
the  fieJd  of  patriotic  achievement  in  France, 
It  was  at  this  meeting  that  Colonel  Squier 
laid  before  the  world  his  new  discovery  in 
cable  telegraphy,  a  field  that  has  remained 
practically  stationary  for  fifty  years,  since 
^yrus  Field  financed  the  laying  of  the 
1  permanently  successful  trans-Atlantic 
cable,  in  t866.  The  new  invention  mul* 
tipiies  the  speed  of  sending  messages 
across  the  ocean  by  two.  One  begins  to 
realize  the  gigantic  stride  which  this  in- 
vention maketv  if  one  stops  to  consider  that 
had  Colonel  Squicr*s  invention  been  in- 
stalled two  years  ago  the  thousands  of  mes- 
sages sent  in  search  of  friends  and  relatives 
flded  in  Europe  when  the  Great  War 
te  out,  which  were  never  delivered  or 
ere  delivered  days  late,  would  surely 
ive  reached  their  destinations  and  in  half 
lime,  saving  anxiety  to  thousands:  if  one 
Irjps  to  •  the  business  messages  in 

fhkh  alt  ,'  delay  meant  the  loss  of 

3usaiids  of  dollars  which  would  have 
•en  saved;  if  one  stops  to  think  of  the 
jltplomatic  messages  which  in  some  cases 
meant  peace  or  war  which  would  have 
tn  expeditedt 
'  This  invention  really  seems  simple,  after 
to  a  layman;  it  is  merely  the  delivering 
of  electric  power  from  one  continent  to 
another — that  is  all. 


Since  the  beginning  of  undersea  tele* 
graphy  the  method  of  sending  messages  has 
been  to  close  a  circuit,  charge  the  cable  with 
electricity,  open  the  circuit,  and  then  to  re- 
peat the  operation,  just  as  in  land  tele- 
graphy. The  two  theories  of  sending  mes- 
sages are  the  same  but  the  results  are 
vastly  diflferent.  When  the  circuit  is  closed 
and  the  current  sent  through  a  cable,  there 
is  so  much  capacity  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  use  the  dot  and  dash  system 
across  the  ocean,  and  the  message  is  re- 
ceived in  what  is  known  as  a  cable  "curve 
of  arrival,'*  shown  on  page  454.  And  this 
curve,  instead  of  being  the  same  on  all 
cables,  varies  with  the  length  of  the  line. 

Added  to  the  difficulty  of  sending  and 
receiving  cable  messages  is  a  still  greater 
drawback.  In  sending  a  cable  message 
each  time  after  the  cable  has  been  charged 
with  electricity  it  is  necessary  to  wait  a 
moment  for  the  wire  to  clear  There  is  a 
'*  back  kick"  in  the  cable  after  every  charge 
and  until  it  ** grounds'*  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  send  the  next  charge.  On  one 
cable  which  is  continuously  busy  for 
twenty-four  hours  the  time  consumed 
waiting  for  the  *'  back  kick**  to  clear  totals 
up  to  at  least  six  hours. 

Colonel  Squier,  working  on  his  various 
wire  and  wireless  inventions,  conceived  the 
idea  that  cabling  should  be  expedited,  and 
set  about  finding  some  solution  of  the 
problem.  Instead  of  starting  with  the  old 
system  and  trying  to  improve  upon  it,  he 
started  with  an  open  mind  and  proceeded  to 
figi»re  out  the  ideal,  theoretical  way  to  com- 
municate between  New  York  v\d  \j3i^^tf=s^ 
by  cable .   Ktvd  \V^  vd^aX  ^^^  ni^ks  6j^\m wcwi» 
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THE   ALPHABET  IN   THREE   DIFFERENT  METHODS   OF  TELEGRAPHY 

'  curve/'  which  is  unintelligible  except  to  the  expert,  high-salaried  cable  operator. 
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(i)  The  cable 

time  is  consumed  in  encoding  and  decoding  these  messages  under  the  present  system.  '  (a)  The 

ccxle,  the  universal  dot  and  dash  system  of  land  telegraphy,  which  any  capable  operator  can  read  as  fast  ai 
it  can  be  sent.  (3)  Colonel  Squier's  adaptation  of  the  Morse  code  as  it  is  sent  over  the  tram-AtbHk 
cable  by  his  new  invention.  In  this  code  the  three  parallel  lines  denote  the  dash  of  the  Morse  code  aad  Ik 
single  hne  the  dot.  The  length  of  the  lines  makes  no  difference  whatsoever.  Such  a  letter  as  c  in  the  Msoi 
code,  which  is  "two  dots,  space,  dot,"  Colonel  Squier  has  changed  to  "dash,  dot,  dash,  dot/'  thus  rlwMSiiin 
the  space.  Any  telegraph  operator  can  learn  in  a  verv  short  time  to  take  messages  in  this  code  fnm  a 
cable  tape,  and  once  the  code  is  learned  messages  can  be  handled  as  fast  as  in  land  telegraphy 

an  unbroken  alternating  current  under  the 
ocean — which  had  never  been  done.  As 
he  said  in  his  paper,  given  that  start  as  a 
hypothesis,  the  obvious  method  of  doing 
this  was  a  single-phase  alternating  current 
of  the  sine-wave  type.  (The  sine  wave  is 
Nature's  method  of  sending  the  sun's 
energies  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  light 
and  heat,  and  any  other  shape  of  wave  is 
less  economical  electrically  and  financially.) 
So  he  built  a  dynamo  and  made  his  experi- 
ments, finally  finding  that  he  could  deliver 
an  unbroken  electric  current  which  would 
run  a  motor  at  the  other  end  and,  once 
having  achieved  that,  the  process  of  send- 
ing and  receiving  messages  soon  followed. 

DOUBLING  THE  CAPACITY  OF  THE  CABLE 

The  first  and  obvious  result  is  the  saving 
of  six  hours  a  day  on  every  cable  equipped 
with  the  new  apparatus,  for  there  is  no 
need  to  wait  for  the  wire  to  clear  up.  But  that 
is  not  all.  In  the  present  method  of  cable 
transmission  a  cable  is  received  in  the 
*'curve  of  arrival,"  which  is  unintelligible  to 
one  who  has  not  studied  cabling.  Every  mes- 
sage is  translated  into  and  from  the  cable 
"curve"  by  one  of  these  high  salaried  ex- 
perts with  many  attendant  delays.  In  the 
new  method,  however,  an  adaptation  of 
the  Morse  telegraph  code  is  used  which 
any  telegraph  operator  in  this  country 
can  readily  learn  to  read.  So  here  there 
15  another  great  saving  of  time  and  ex- 
pease,  ibr  m  ordinaiy  tdegraphei^s  vragn 


are,  of  course,  much  less  than  those  of  m 
expert  cable  operator. 

Besides,  the  cable  can  then  be  attached 
to  a  land  telegraph  line  and  the  message 
can  be  deliver^  without  any  relay  ^liatso- 
ever  to  its  final  inland  destination,  for 
Colonel  Squier's  invention  applies  as  wd 
to  land  as  to  undersea  telegraphy. 

The  British  cable  authorities  have  tested 
Colonel  Squier's  invention  and  have  proved 
that  it  increases  the  efficiency  of  each 
cable  from  50  to  100  per  cent.,  dependiqi 
upon  the  length  of  the  cable.  And  il 
has,  moreover,  a  great  advantage  over 
most  new  inventions  in  that  it  Ax$  ntf 
necessitate,  upon  adoption,  the  scrappiiv 
of  the  complete  plant.  A  trans-Atbudic 
cable  costs  approximately  $3,000,000,  d 
which  the  sending  and  receiving  appaiattf 
is  an  insignificant  amount.  Compare  tfab 
with  any  ordinary  manufacturing  plaot 
costing  the  same  amount.  A  cable  his 
the  advantage  in  that  it  deteriorates  at 
exactly  the  same  rate  whether  it  is  used  or 
not.  Colonel  Squier's  invention  does  nol 
affect  the  cable  itself,  although  he  says  thtf 
if  the  first  three  hundred  miles  from  shoie 
were  relaid  with  a  larger  cable  the  effidcaqr 
would  be  increased  to  a  great  extent;  il 
merely  affects  the  sending  and  reooviiC 
instruments  and  the  generating  force.  Ni 
manufacturing  firm  would  hesitate  to  ii- 
crease  their  production  100  per  cent  alt 
cost  of  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the 
wSSxj  toe  the  pbnt! 
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lel  Squier  has  taken  out  a  number 
nts  in  the  name  of  the  American 
for  he  is  that  kind  of  a  scientist 
ckons  very  little  upon  monetary 
his  philosophy  of  life  being  that 
lan  should  do  his  utmost  for  the 
of  mankind.     For  instance,  one  of 
Squier's  hobbies  since  the  outbreak 
European  war  in  1914  and  his  sub- 
:  sojourn  in  England  is  that  there 
be  closer  connection  between  the 
of  the  world.     He  believes  that 
able  should  be  operated  365  days  of 
T  and  twenty-four  hours  every  day 
nating  general    information    at    a 
m  rate  whenever  they  are  not  busy 
ineral  business.     He  said: 
we  could  operate   all    our  ocean 
It  a  much  higher  efficiency,  it  would 
ower  cable  rates  throughout  the 
vhich,  in  my  opinion,  would  con- 
in  no  small  degree  to  material 
s  and  better  understanding  between 
pies  of  the  different  countries  of  the 

tie  other  hand  he  is  intensely  prac- 
r  his  achievements  in  the  world  of 
are  chiefly  due  to  his  own  innate 
and  hard  work.  He  was  bom  and 
t  up  in  Dryden,  Mich.,  on  a  farm 
0^as  taken  up  by  his  grandfather, 
Squier,  in  1835,  in  the  days  when 
in  was  a  part  of  that  great  wilder- 
wwn  as  the  Northwest  Territory, 
m  has  never  been  out  of  the  family 
at  time,  and  to-day  Colonel  Squier 
id  operates  it. 

'  JOHNS   HOPKINS   UNIVERSITY 

a  West  Pointer,  having  graduated 
in  a  class  of  sixty-five  in  1887. 
ter  he  graduated  from  West  Point, 
sent  for  duty  to  Fort  McHenry, 
r  Spangled  Banner"  fame,  at  Balti- 
The  old  fort  was  useless  as  a  mili- 
se,  but  the  usual  daily  routine  of 
f  life  went  on.  Young  Squier,  who 
lit  his  graduating  leave  in  Europe, 
around  to  see  how  best  he  could 
his  time.  Physics  was  his  peculiar 
and  he  soon  found  that  the  greatest 
\ts  in  this  country  were  right  at  his 
D  Johns  Hopkins  University.  On 
ig  into  the  possibility  of  taking  up 


studies  there  he  found  that  it  was  possible 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  regular  morning 
parade  came  at  such  a  time  at  the  fort  that 
it  precluded  his  attending' the  Johns  Hop- 
kins instruction.  He  therefore  applied 
to  the  powers  that  were  in  Washington  and 
after  considerable  palaver  he  was  given  to 
understand  that  if  his  commanding  officer 
at  Fort  McHenry  agreed  to  let  him  off  the 
daily  morning  parade  the  War  Depart- 
ment would  not  take  any  notice  of  it. 
With  this  information  he  returned  to  Balti- 
more and  tried  to  get  this  permission,  but 
was  refused  completely  by  his  commanding 
officer.  However,  fortune  was  with  him. 
Officer-in-charge  on  Saturday  afternoon 
and  Sunday  was  the  duty  every  officer  tried 
his  best  to  get  out  of,  for  Baltimore  and 
Washington  were  both  close  at  hand  and 
the  Army  officers  were  usually  popular 
enough  to  have  more  invitations  than  they 
could  use  over  week-ends.  Squier  grasped 
this  fact  and  offered  to  take  every  Saturday 
and  Sunday  in  charge  of  the  fort  if  he 
would  be  allowed  to  miss  the  morning 
parade  during  the  week.  His  fellow  offi- 
cers jumped  at  the  offer,  and  so  for  four 
years  young  Squier  attended  Johns  Hop- 
kins and  studied  under  those  great  scien- 
tists, Rowland,  Remsen,  and  Newcomb, 
and  not  only  made  lasting  friendships  with 
these  men  but  also  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  inventions  which  have  brought  him  to 
the  forefront  of  the  world's  scientists. 

It  was  in  1899  that  Colonel  Squier  first 
took  up  his  experiments  in  cable  tele- 
graphy, making  at  that  time  some  exten- 
sive experiments  with  Dr.  A.  C.  Crehore 
on  the  Atlantic  cable  from  Waterville, 
Ireland,  to  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  first  time 
using  a  special  form  of  dynamo  as  a  source 
of  power  for  transmitting  messages  under 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

LAYING    THE    PHILIPPINE    CABLE 

In  1900,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Rita,  a  prize  captured  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  It  was  renamed  the  Burnside, 
and  under  Colonel  Squier's  direction  was 
fitted  up  in  New  York  as  a  cable  ship  and 
loaded  with  the  first  American-made  cable. 
Colonel  Squier  took  it  through  the  Suez 
Canal  to  the  Philippines^  wKe^  l^x  v^'Ck 
years  he  ^as  ecv^%^  \xi  c«wsv«>Cvcw%  >X>fc 
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various  islands  with  a  cable  system  which 
is  still  in  use. 

In  1907,  as  chief-of-staff  to  General 
Allen,  of  the  Signal  Corps,  Colonel  Squier 
had  occasion  to  make  history.  Flying  was 
in  its  infancy  at  that  time,  and  the  United 
States  Government  was  the  first  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  take  up  the  aero- 
plane as  an  engine  of  war.  The  War 
Department  picked  out  Colonel  Squier  to 
study  the  requisites  of  an  aeroplane  for 
military  purposes  and  to  draw  up  specifica- 
tions for  such  a  machine.  On  December 
23,  1907,  these  specifications  were  adver- 
tised to  the  public,  and  they  made  a  great 
sensation  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  for 
up  to  that  time  the  heavier-than-air 
machine  was  considered  out  of  the  question 
as  an  engine  of  war.  The  specifications 
seemed  at  the  time  unreasonably  difficult, 
but  it  turned  out  that  two  bidders  were 
successful  in  coming  up  to  them.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1908,  the  Wright  brothers  brought 
an  aeroplane  to  Fort  Meyer,  Va.,  which  ful- 
filled all  the  requirements.  Colonel  Squier, 
on  September  12th,  was  the  first  man 
to  fly  as  a  passenger  in  a  heavier-than-air 
machine. 

Colonel  Squier,  after  having  drawn  the 
specifications  and  supervised  the  tests 
for  the  first  aeroplane  for  the  United 
States  Army,  was  called  to  other  duties. 
Since  he  drew  up  these  specifications  for 
the  Government,  thus  making  the  United 
States  first  in  the  field,  Congress  has  refused 
until  very  recently  to  see  the  advantages 
in  this  branch  of  military  preparedness  and 
this  country  has  fallen  so  far  behind  that 
even  the  smaller  European  nations  excel  us 
in  aviation. 

A    FORECAST   OF    MODERN    WARFARE 

In  December,  1908,  Colonel  Squier  made 
an  address  before  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  in  New  York  in 
which  he  unknowingly  made  this  remark- 
able prognostication  regarding  future  war- 
fare, which  he  has  himself  lived  to  see 
absolutely  fulfilled: 

The  realization  of  aerial  navigation  for  mil- 
itary purposes  brings  forward  new  questions  re- 
garding the  limitation  of  frontiers.    As  long  as 
miliury  operations  are  confined  to  the  surface 
of  the  eutb,  it  Aaj  been  the  custom  to  prefect 


the  geographical  limits  of  a  coimtfy  by  ample 
preparations  in  time  of  peace,  such  as  a  line  ol 
fortresses  properly  garrisoned.  At  the  out- 
break of  war  these  boundaries  represent  lol 
and  definite  limits  to  military  operatioiis.  Eir 
cursions  into  the  enemy's  territory  osoily 
require  the  backing  of  a  strong  militafy  foroe. 
Under  the  new  conditbns.  however,  these  pt^ 
graphical  boundaries  no  longer  offer  the  SUR 
definite  limits  to  military  movements.  Withi 
third  dimension  added  to  the  theatre  of  open- 
tions,  it  will  be  possible  to  pass  over  tlii 
boundary  on  rapid  raids  for  obtaining  infonn- 
tion,  accomplishing  demolitions,  etc.,  retufain 
to  safe  harbors  in  a  minimum  time.  We  may. 
therefore,  regard  the  advent  of  military  ships  of 
the  air  as,  in  a  measure,  obliterating  prescm 
national  frontiers  in  conducting  military  open- 
tions. 

"wired  wireless" 

Since  he  received  his  Ph.D.  upon  his 
graduation  from  Johns  Hopkins  Univerrity, 
electrical  intercommunication  has  bea 
one  of  his  chief  studies.  An  invention  of 
his  which  he  did  not  patent  but  gave  to  the 
public  is  now  being  used  by  a  number  of 
armies  in  the  field  of  Europe.  He  dis- 
covered  a  method  of  sending  along  a  tele- 
phone wire,  outside  of  it,  but  still  guided  bjr 
it,  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  wired  wireless 
messages  at  the  same  time.  These  roes- 
sages  are,  of  course,  tuned  to  differeH 
"frequencies"  so  that  one  receiver  can  re- 
ceive only  one  message  at  a  time.  This 
"wired  wireless"  of  Colonel  Squier's  on 
be  connected  up  between  a  gun  hatteiy 
five  miles  behind  the  fighting  line  and  tk 
artillery  observation  post  in  the  front 
trenches,  along  with  the  regular  wire  td^ 
phone.  Of  course,  if  by  chance  the  wire  is 
broken  by  an  enemy  shell,  or  some  other 
agency,  the  wire  connection  is  lost  unti 
some  one  can  find  the  break  and  repair  it 
However,  this  is  not  so  with  the  wireless 
message  along  the  outside  of  the  wire.  The 
wireless  will  jump  the  broken  space  on  to 
the  wire  again  and  travel  to  its  destinatioa 
without  getting  loose  into  the  air.  These 
''wired  wireless"  messages  will  jump  a  space 
of  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  and  not  lose  1 
single  wave  into  the  air  unless  a  loose  td 
of  the  wire  is  lifted  and  pointed  upwanL 
The  importance  of  this  invention  in  moden 
warfare  is  obvious  when  one  realizes  that 
t\Mt  tenific  daughter  of  the  Canadians  at 
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e  Chapelie  by  their  own  guns  was  due 
I  fact  that  the  British  artillery  did  not 
e  their  orders  immediately  to  change 
ange  of  their  fire,  due  perhaps  to 
n  wires. 

t  only  has  Colonel  Squier  cable,  wire, 
kdreless  inventions  to  his  credit,  but 
ss  telephony  as  well  owes  a  great 
o  his  genius.  The  Royal  Institution 
sat  Britain  has  recognized  the  genius 
s  American  Army  officer  by  electing 
member,  which  is  an  honor  bestowed 
ipon  a  chosen  few. 

er  a  long  period  of  waiting,  during 
time  he  was  busy  with  other  duties, 
el  Squier  finally  again  took  up  his 
upon  cable  communication  which  he 
tarted  in  1899  with  Dr.  Crehore,  but 
se  of  the  press  of  his  military  duties 
s  not  able  to  push  it  through.  How- 
when  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
cal  Society  of  London  and  the  in- 
3n  came  to  speak  upon  the  same  plat- 
with  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  the  Solon  of 
lysicists,  before  this  Society,  he  felt 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  forward 
hing  that  was  eminently  worth  while, 
prepared  his  paper  upon  "An  Un- 
n  Alternating  Current  for  Cable 
raphy,"  which  was  the  first  definitely 
ntic  news  the  world  had  of  this  great 
in  cable  communication. 
Dnel  Squier's  little  address — it  covers 
wenty-fwo  small  printed  pages  with 
ims — before  this  eminent  scientific 
ring  marked  an  epoch  in  the  field  of 
cal  communication.  He  read  his 
,  was  heartily  congratulated,  and 
back  to  his  work.  In  a  very  short 
those  who  control  the  English  cable 
mies  came  to  him  and  requested  to 
s  models — and  to  know  if  he  would 
ate  it  for  them.  No,  he  had  his 
full  with  his  own  Army  work,  but  if 
wished  to  use  his  model  and  elaborate 
i  patents  they  might.  And  so  they 
at  it — ^and  to-day,  a  year  after  the 
»  before  the  physicists,  they  are  pre- 
\  to  put  the  invention  into  effect  in 
li  cables.  Colonel  Squier  has  not 
a  finger  over  his  invention  since  he 
his  address.  The  cable  authorities 
K>  impressed  with  it  that  they  were 


willing  to  risk  any  amount  of  time  and 
labor  in  installing  and  perfecting  it. 

1  asked  Colonel  Squier  how  it  happened 
that  no  one  else  had  thought  it  out;  and 
he  handed  me  in  answer  a  few  remarks  he 
made  before  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers  on  January  20,  19 16,  in  London, 
in  which  he  said: 

At  present  we  find  the  separation  and  segrega- 
tion of  the  field  of  telegraphy  into  certain  more 
or  less  watertight  compartments  under  the  head 
of  wireless  telegraphy,  land-line  telegraphy, 
ocean-cable  telegraphy,  etc.,  each  of  these  pos- 
sessing a  separate  technique.  For  instance,  the 
radio  engineer  prefers  to  think  in  wave-lengths, 
and  he  calls  a  variable  inductance  a  "variome- 
ter" and  a  certain  tuning  coil  a  "jigger,"  etc., 
whereas,  of  course,  there  is  nothing  new  in 
principle  in  these  pieces  of  apparatus.  The 
wire  engineer  prefers  to  think  in  terms  of 
"frequency,"  and  plots  his  graphs  with  n  as  a 
principal  variable.  The  cable  engineer  thinks 
in  terms  of  "curves  of  arrival."  Has  not  the 
time  arrived  for  the  standing  telegraph  com- 
mittees, wireless  committees,  cable  committees, 
etc.,  of  our  scientific  societies  to  combine  in  a 
membership  that  can  look  at  this  whole  subject 
as  one  subject,  which  in  fact  it  appears  to  be? 

That  is  the  whole  case  in  a  nutshell. 
Each  different  specialty  of  engineers,  the 
wire,  the  wireless,  and  the  cable,  is  so 
close  to  their  particular  work  that  they  are 
unable  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
matter:  it  took  an  outsider  to  view  it  from  a 
new  angle  and  to  find  new  solutions  to  old 
problems. 

Colonel  Squier  is  a  rather  short  man, 
well  set  up,  quick  and  decisive  in  all  his 
actions  and  speech,  not  by  any  means 
looking  his  fifty-one  years.  He  is  punctili- 
ous to  a  degree  and  has  a  strict  sense  of 
duty,  doing  it  as  he  sees  it  without  fear  or 
favor  from  any  one.  He  impresses  you 
with  his  enthusiasms,  some  of  which  are 
the  United  States,  the  Army,  his  inventions, 
and  benefiting  humanity,  and  his  eagerness 
and  convictions  on  these  subjects  make  his 
conversation  extremely  interesting. 

Recently  he  has  been  recalled  to  active 
duty  to  reorganize  the  aero  service  of  the 
Army,  after  having  served  with  distinction 
and  ability  for  four  years  as  military 
attach^  in  London. 


GERMANY'S  FRENZIED  TRADE 

BY 

MAURICE  MILLIOUD 

[In  bis  preceding  article  (published  last  month),  M.  Maurice  MiUiaud,  of  the  l/»- 
tersity  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  explained  how  Germany  bad  organised  herself  hde$-  I 
trially  so  as  to  produce  more  manufactured  goods  than  ber  markets  at  borne  and  Ami 
would  absorb  and  to  use  more  raw  materials  than  ber  own  territory  afforded,  wUb  flr 
result  that,  to  keep  ber  factories  working  and  to  avoid  disaster,  she  bad  io  acquire  rem 
materials  and  conquer  new  markets.  This  and  the  following  article  form  a  part  ef  M, 
Millioud's  explanation  of  Germany s  desire  for  world  power,  as  elaborated  in  his  '  ' 
"The  Ruling  Caste  and  Frenzied  Trade  in  Germany." — ^The  Editors] 


THE  heart,  the  motive  force  of 
business  life  in  Germany  is 
the  bank,  and  the  functions  of 
a  bank  in  Germany  are  quite 
different  from  those  in  France. 
In  both  countries  capital  has  tended  to 
become  centralized,  and  although  the  two 
countries  represent  roughly  the  same 
area,  in  Germany  nine  great  banks,  and 
in  France  five,  control  the  money  market. 
Not  ten  years  ago  both  these  huge 
financial  groups  were  doing  approximately 
the  same  amount  of  business,  namely, 
about  $20,000,000,  only  French  banking 
consisted  mainly  of  discount  business. 
The  French  banks  held  commercial  paper 
valued  at  $100,000,000  more  than  the 
German.  The  German  banks  held 
$240,000,000  more  than  the  French,  but 
in  the  form  of  credits,  loans,  overdrafts, 
and  the  like.  In  other  words,  the  German 
banks  have  used  the  country's  savings 
to  finance  industrial  ventures,  and  high 
dividends  have  been  the  bait  to  attract 
foreign  capital. 

The  Germans  have  forged  two  weapons 
in  the  interests  of  trade,  the  like  of  which 
have  never  before  been  seen:  organization 
and  credit. 

As  to  organization,  the  financier,  hold- 
ing an  interest  in  competing  firms,  set 
himself  to  reconcile  their  interests  by 
means  of  working  agreements.  Hence 
the  system  of  "Kartelle."  These  are 
understandings  between  firms,  varying 
as  to  the  form  they  take  and  their  time  d 
duration,  which  to-day  control  the  pro- 
ductive activities  of  every  kind. 


In  1902,  there  were  300  such,  and  of 
late  years  their  number  has  increased  Id 
more  than  400.  Competition  continue. 
but  rival  firms  enter  into  agreement 
among  themselves  to  the  end  that  they 
may  keep  the  consumer  in  their  power 
settle  among  themselves  what  disomnts 
shall  be  allowed  him,  what  rebates,  what 
rates  of  Interest  shall  be  paid,  what  com- 
missions given,  and  so  forth;  also,  under- 
standings with  a  view  to  sharing  arooog 
them  hig  municipal  contracts,  instead  of 
entering  into  competition  for  them. 

Next,  they  organized  a  method  of  col- 
lecting all  orders  through  a  central  oflkt 
and  from  it  distributing  them  among  tk 
manufacturers.  Output  was  controDed 
stoppage  of  work,  competition,  and  flue* 
tuation  in  prices  were  avoided. 

The  consumer  was  at  the  mercy  of  d» 
remarkable  organization  of  manufacturer. 
trader,  and  financier. 

Here  we  have  a  system  of  very  modem 
growth.  The  cartel  is  not  a  trust  in  the 
American  sense,  it  is,  indeed,  more  flexible 
— the  various  houses  taking  part  do  noc 
become  one.  They  even,  to  all  appeI^ 
ance,  are  rivals,  or  continue  at  least  to 
compete  with  one  another  in  those  fields 
to  which  the  cartel  does  not  apply.  Thus 
they  forestall  any  protests  that  the  public 
might  make.  The  great  electrical  films  of 
Siemens  and  Halske  and  the  A.  E.G.  (AII9- 
meine  Elektrizitats  Gesellschaft)  nuy  qh 
pear  to  be  deadly  rivals;  that  is  for  the  b» 
efit  of  the  public.  The  fact  is  that  the 
electrical  trade,  the  last  to  arrive  00  the 
scene,  is  one  of  the  most  centralind,  po*- 
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haps  the  most  ccmiidetely  organized  of  all 
the  trades.  And  what  is  behind  it?  The 
Deutsche  Bank,  a  very '"  Empire  within  an 
Empire." 

The  Plesiosaurus  and  the  Ichthyosaurus 
have  so  wisely  united  themselves  in 
matrimony  as  to  place  their  German 
clients  at  their  mercy  and  enable  them 
to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  world, 
for  the  German  electrical  trade  has  for 
some  years  seemed  to  be  obtaining  a  verit- 
able monopoly  in  Europe  and  beyond. 
Put  up  prices  all  round  when  one  con- 
trols the  market  and  as  a  consequence 
make  living  more  expensive.  Dump,  crush, 
and  carry  on  a  merciless  war  on  those 
that  one  does  not  control;  that  is  the 
system  in  all  its  terrible  simplicity. 

In  1900  the  cartel  among  the  manu- 
facturers of  iron  girders  made  a  profit  of 
$300,000  in  Germany  and  lost  $212,500 
on  its  foreign  sales,  which  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant fact. 

'THE  ORGANIZATION   FOR  MAKING   LOANS 

The  most  astounding,  the  most  in- 
genious, the  most  audacious  and  rash  is 
the  organization  for  making  loans. 

One  does  not  find  big  businesses  in 
Germany,  as  one  does  in  France,  dis- 
pensing with  outside  financial  help,  and 
making  their  capital  expenditure  out  of 
annual  profits. 

The  sa3ang  that  "capital  is  savings" 
applies,  says  M.  Yves  Guyot,  to  the  capital 
invested  in  French  collieries.  In  other 
words,  French  concerns  have  grown  as 
the  demand  for  their  products  has  in- 
creased and  capital  accumulated. 

In  Germany  manufacture,  mining  mar- 
kets, and  trade  have  all  grown  up  sud- 
denly as  if  the  outcome  of  some  creative 
impulse  of  the  mind — some  philosophical 
system  of  thought,  instead  of  as  they  were 
» needed  to  fill  requirements.  -All  that  calls 
,|or  huge  k)an  capital  with  which  to  buy  raw 
material,  to  buQd  up  foreign  markets,  to 
:  acquire  mines  and  collieries,  to  buy  up  com- 
jieting  businesses,  and  to  set  up  new  fac- 
tories. The  pdicy  of  Weltpolitik  dates 
from  twenty-five  years  ag^,  and  in  that 
period  <Hie  must  reckon  the  money  invested 
,  abroad  by  hundreds  (rfmillbns. 

The  annual  income  from  this  capital  is 


estimated  at  neariy  $200,000,000  per 
annum,  and  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  this 
income,  together  with  that  accruing  from 
her  ocean  freights,  which  makes  up  for 
Germany's  excess  of  imports  over  exports. 

So  she  has  had  constantly  to  appeal  for 
funds,  to  cast  about  in  all  directions  for 
capital,  and  even  then  it  has  not  been 
sufficient. 

Then  the  great  banks  substituted  paper 
for  accumulated  funds.  It  was  high  time; 
for  this  commercial  world  conquest,  like 
the.  conquests  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
could  not  be  checked  without  serious 
dangers.  The  larger  the  frontier,  the 
more  urgent  became  the  need  to  protect 
the  extended  front  and  to  give  support  to 
the  advance  posts. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  big  concerns 
show  no  large  reserves  in  their  balance 
sheets,  but  these  reserves  consist  of 
"lock  up"  securities  and  are  not  realizable. 
All  that  is  made  is  constantly  being  rein- 
vested in  industrials,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  exhaust  gases  of  the  blast  furnaces  are 
used  over  again. 

THE   "CONSORTIAL  BUREAU" 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  banks  work 
together,  and  to  their  being  linked  up 
with  the  industrial  and  trading  companies, 
they  hold  the  paper  of  the  latter  in  com- 
mon. Their  mutual  understandings  are 
not  publicly  known.  The  seeming  rivalry 
between  the  Deutsche  Bank  and  the 
Diskonto-Gesellschaft  on  the  petroleum 
-question  in  19 13  meant  nothing.  In 
each  of  the  big  banks  there  is  an  inner 
sanctuary,  the  "Consortial  Bureau,"  into 
which  only  the  few  great  chiefs  to  whom 
the  inner  secrets  are  known  (not  even  all 
the  directors)  may  enter. 

There  secret  financing  is  done,  combina- 
tions of  interests  are  developed,  and 
gigantic  mutual  undertakings  entered  upon. 
Each  guarantees  the  other's  paper,  and 
all  is  well  so  long  as  the  confidence  of 
the  public  is  not  shaken,  and  it  is  essential 
that  this  confidence  should  be  kept  up 
by  prestige:  prestige  of  the  State  and  of 
the  Army,  the  prestige  which  comes  of  di- 
vidends, the  prestige  of  activity  and  in- 
creasing output. 

How  have  tVv^  maxv^  cfvsfc^  h^VSnOcvV^n^ 
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followed  one  upon  the  other  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  been  surmounted?  By 
just  this  solidarity  and  intricate  com- 
mingling of  interests  among  the  banks. 
If  I  may  so  put  it,  their  roots  do  not  grow 
in  the  soil,  they  just  adhere  to  it,  but  they 
adhere  over  a  vast  area;  linked  together, 
they  cover  the  whole  ground,  and,  when 
a  landslide  threatens,  throw  in  their 
cumulative  weight^to  arrest  it. 

HOW   GERMANY   RAISES   WAR   LOANS 

Take  an  example  of  this  circulation  of 
paper.  In  order  to  raise  a  war  loan,  the 
Empire  set  up  a  lending  bank  (Darlehns- 
kasse)  which,  in  exchange  for  securities 
of  industrial  and  other  companies,  made 
advances  in  the  form  of  bonds  to  60  per 
cent,  of  their  value.  The  loan  could  be 
subscribed  for  with  these  bonds.  That 
was  all  very  well  as  an  extreme  measure 
within  the  State  itself,  but  how  about 
foreign  payments?  Economists  tell  us  that 
bad  money  drives  out  good. 

The  Reichsbank  itself,  head  of  the 
whole  banking  system  which  it  governs 
by  discounting  the  paper  of  all  the  other 
banks,  includes,  as  part  of  the  gold  re- 
serve. Treasury  bonds,  and  since  August 
7,  1914,  the  bonds  of  the  above-mentioned 
Govemment^lending  bank  (Darlehnskasse). 

Thus  its  cover  in  gold  and  silver  is 
watered  by  a  varying  quantity  of  paper 
amounting,  on  December  3 1 , 1 9 1 4,  to  about 
1218,750,000,  and  on  January  14,  191$, 
to  $103,500,000,  which  is  the  security  for 
notes  in  circulation.  Let  us  examine 
more  closely,  and  we  shall  see  more. 

The  great  banks  have  drained  Germany 
of  her  savings,  have  ruined  or  absorbed 
the  small  provincial  banker. 

They  have  also  accumulated  as  much 
foreign  capital  as  possible — that  is  natural. 

They  have  made  issues  of  securities 
which  exceed  greatly  the  money  awaiting 
investment — that  is  foolhardy. 

What  becomes  of  the  state  securities 
or  the  stock  held  in  industrial  companies 
which  have  not  been  taken  up?  Can 
they  be  juggled  with  among  the  "Con- 
sortia! Bureaus''  in  such  a  way  that  if 
one  is  overstocked  with  industrial  stock 
it  can  exchange  its  surplus  for  state  securi- 
iks^  and  vice  versa?    We  have  not  been 


told,  we  are  not  tdd  now,  and  we  shall  aot 
be  told.  Nevertheless,  what  does  beoone  of 
this  paper  pending  the  time  when  it  en 
be  liquidated? 

Consider  the  figures:  the  capital  m- 
vested  in  trading  and  manufacturiiK 
companies  annually  amounted,  fiom  i9f 
to  1889,  to  an  average  of  S^^^^jooojOK 
from  1890  to  1895  of  1376,000^000;  fimi 
1896  to  1900  of  1476,800,000;  or  nioie  tha 
$6,000,000,000  in  sixteen  yeut,  not  w 
speak  of  the  repeated  loans  offeied  for 
subscription  by  the  various  states! 

These  issues  are  mainly  taken  op  bf 
the  public,  which  is  attracted  by  the 
promise  of  big  dividends,  and  gy  to  Wh 
crease  the  scope  and  productive  powff 
of  the  issuing  companies;  in  other  wotd% 
the  money  is  lent  on  credit  to  the  tnuleis 
and  manufacturers. 

Well,  is  that  the  real  state  of  the  casrf 
In  part  it  is,  and  in  part  not.  Jost  m 
more  securities  are  issued  than  are  ic^ 
resented  by  the  money  subscribed,  so 
the  banks  give  more  credit  than  they 
receive  securities  for;  and  this  is  a  systan- 
atic  practice.  In  all  countries  it  happev 
at  times  that  more  credit  is  given  than  ii 
covered  by  securities  deported,  but  it  is 
the  exception. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  CREDITS 

These  unsecured  loans  are,  in  Genna 
banks,  distributed  over  several  ledgeis 
A  bank  opens  an  account  of,  say,  92,$oo 
with  a  customer,  but  the  customer  is 
permitted  to  draw  up  to  say,  f^jooa 
Look  at  the  accounts  rendered  by  any  of 
the  branches  of  some  great  bank  to  the 
head  office,  and  you  will  see  the  headiag: 
Blanco  und  gedeckier  Kredit,  "over-dnft 
and  current  account."  These  two  fonns 
of  credit  are,  for  good  reasons,  treated  as 
consolidated  into  one. 

Then  you  will  find  "  Trassierungskredit" 
and  "Saisonskredit."  What  does  thit 
mean?  It  means  that  a  borrower  coincs 
to  the  bank.  The  bank  does  not  gpvc 
him  cash,  but,  instead,  allows  him  to  draw 
a  bill  which  is  to  be  met  on  maturity, 
which  the  bank  accepts.  The  boiiuwci 
then  gets  this  bill  discounted  by 
bank,  which  will  present  it  for 
totWefmtbank.    The  second  bank  i 
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payment  to  the  borrower  in  the  shape  of 
a  credit  balance  on  which  he  can  draw  by 
check.  That  is  "  Trassierungskredit,"  or  a 
credit  that  is  given  without  deposit  of 
cash  or  security. 

"Saisonskredit"  is  of  much  the  same 
kind.  It  is  a  loan  account  granted  to 
merchants  for  the  purchase  of  such  stock 
as  is  salable  only  at  certain  definite  times 
of  the  year,  such  as  articles  of  fashion, 
furs,  ladies'  hats,  and  clothes. 

To  understand  how  these  loans  are 
manipulated  it  is  necessary  to  be  ac- 
quainted, not  only  with  the  balance 
sheet  and  debit  and  credit  account  of  a 
bank,  but  with  its  ledgers,  showing  the 
balance  to  credit  of  each  borrower,  and 
the  private  agreements  under  which  each 
is  doing  business  with  the  bank.  But 
I  can  give  one  illuminating  example. 
The  official  return  of  all  loans  made  by  a 
single  country  branch  of  one  of  the  largest 
banks  in  Germany  amounted  over  a  period 
erf  one  year  to  about  $2,076,000,  of  which 
about  $1,673,000  was  secured,  and  about 
f403,ooo  unsecured,  or,  in  other  words, 
there  was  no  security  to  show  for  20  per 
cent,  of  the  loans  made. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  even  paper  which  is  in 
circulation,  not  even  shares  in  over- 
capitalized undertakings.  It  is  nothing, 
in  fact,  other  than  a  vast  number  of 
debts  that  are  in  circulation — an  amazing 
spectacle:  wholesale  indebtedness,  vastly 
inflated,  and  converted  into  currency. 

And  again  the  magic  wand  that  makes 
this  state  of  affairs  possible  is  prestige! 

The  Reichsbank,  which  issues  the  Gov- 
ernment loans,  discounts  the  paper  of  the 
other  banks,  and  by  fixing  the  discount 
rates  is  in  a  position  to  encourage  or  to 
check  operatk>ns. 

It  controls  the  money  market,  for  the 
banks,  despite  the  competition  existing 
among  them,  form  by  their  combinations, 
one  with  another,  by  the  inextricable 
intricacy  of  their  system  of  loans,  a  giant 
organism  which  feeds  upon  its  very  self. 

And  thus  Germany  got  rich.  1  n  a  period 
of  two  years,  in  Prussia,  the  taxes  im- 
posed on  incomes  above 'jE7$o  rose  from 
about  $1,693,750,000  to  approximately 
$1,960,250,000. 

So  people  get  rich  on  issues  of  capital 


in  industrials  which  exceed  the  amount 
which  the  country  can  absorb.  Govern- 
ment loans  without  end  which  the  market 
can  with  difficulty  take  up,  capital  locked 
up  in  development  works,  in  plant  which 
must  constantly  be  renewed,  and  on  loans 
without  security!  Well,  some  people  get 
rich.  Which  are  they?  And  what  do 
the  rest  think  of  it  all?  On  what  foun- 
dation is  such  a  system  built?  Who  pays 
in  the  end?    Somebody  must  pay. 

Is  it,  by  chance,  to  use  a  simile,  that 
the  only  way  to  caulk  one  leak  was  to 
spring  another?  On  what  did,  I  do  not 
say  the  success,  but  the  perpetuation, 
of  this  system  depend?  Was  it  essential 
to  look  beyond  the  borders  for  a  nation 
which  could  be  taxed  and  made  to  suffer 
in  the  interests  of  Germany,  because  the 
country  could  do  no  more?  Was  time 
short?  And  had  Weltpolitik,  the  policy 
of  universal  economic  conquest,  after 
having  intoxicated  the  Emperor,  his  min- 
isters, and  his  people,  brought  them  to 
where  war  was  the  lesser  of  two  evils? 

THE  OBSTACLES  IN  GERMANY'S  PATH 

Let  us  consider  together  the  facts  which 
I  have  stated.  It  is  not  easy  to  sum 
up  the  state  of  affairs  of  a  great  nation, 
but  one  may  consider  the  problem  within 
certain  circumscribed  limits,  and  1  propose 
to  confine  myself  to  seeking  the  answers 
to  three  questions: 

(i.)  What  are  the  main  character- 
istics of  the  economic  organization  which 
Germany  has  adopted? 

(2.)  What  was  it  which  led  her  to 
adopt  the  policy  which  she  has  adopted? 

(3.)  Has  she  been  able  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  which  have,  by  its  adoption, 
become  necessary? 

Every  one  is  agreed  as  to  the  first. 
The  economic  organization  of  Germany  is 
a  policy  of  conquest.  By  reason  of  this 
policy  her  trade  and  manufacture  are 
closely  dependent  on  each  other,  and  both 
are  dependent  on  the  banks.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  new  and  well- 
marked  tendency  toward  industrial  com- 
bination. In  the  first  place,  the  trade 
associations  and"  combinations  of  various 
kinds  make  it  their  endeavor  to  control 
all  the  output  atv^  >b^-^xqA»kXs  <*.  •^xt^&r^ 
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such,  for  instance,  as  finished  iron.  In 
the  second  place,  and  in  greater  degree, 
they  endeavor  to  be  independent  of  those 
who  supply  the  raw  material,  and  of  the 
middlemen  whose  business  it  is  to  sell  the 
finished  articles.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
steel  manufacturers  buy  up  collieries, 
colliery  proprietors  strive  to  get  foundries 
and  ironworks  established  alongside  their 
pits.  It  is  a  battle  of  mastodons,  but  a 
battle  with  the  result  that  industrial 
combination  goes  on  without  mercy. 
Further,  the  manufacturers  have  become 
so  powerful  that  they  can  dictate  their 
own  terms  to  the  merchants;  in  other  words 
they  also  control  trade,  thanks  to  their 
control  of  the  sale  of  their  manufactures. 
They  have  central  offices  which  fix  the 
price  at  which  the  brokers  shall  sell  iron, 
the  amount  they  may  put  on  the  market, 
and  the  markets  in  which  they  may  trade. 
The  brokers  are  bound  to  show  them 
their  account  books  if  required  to  do  so. 

CONTROLLING   ALL   TRADE 

A  merchant  in  Lausanne  may  not  sell 
a  ton  of  iron  to  a  purchaser  in  Evian, 
Evian  not  being  in  his  district;  he  may 
sell  only  such  quantity  as  is  allotted  to 
him  under  penalty  of  having  any  excess 
amount  awarded  to  his  competitor,  and 
he  may  sell  only  at  a  price  fixed  for  him. 
Should  he  decline  to  be  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  the  Centralverbund  of  Diisseldorf, 
his  fate  is  sealed;  no  more  goods  will  be 
delivered  to  him,  and  he  must  face  ruin. 
Further,  he  has  to  take  delivery  at  what- 
ever time  it  suits,  not  him,  but  his  masters. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  aims  at  seizing 
all  raw  materials  and  controlling  trade, 
the  manufacturer  rounds  on  the  banks  on 
whose  help  he  has  so  long  depended,  and 
which  he  still  cannot  do  without,  by  set- 
ting up  his  own  financial  houses,  who 
issue  his  stock,  and,  by  buying  up  bonds 
and  shares,  acquires  interests  in  other 
industries. 

The  organizing  of  output  became  in 
due  course  international,  and  thenceforth 
it  was  not  only  the  retailer  who  was 
tied  hand  and  foot,  but  the  consumer  also. 

So  we  see  the  system  spreading  over  the 
whole  world,  and  it  has  for  its  policy  con- 
guest.    No  longer  is  it  a  case  of  live  and 


let  live.  Gompetitioii  must  be  stiani^ 
or  got  rid  of  by  agreement.  What  I 
have  indicated  is  sufficient  to  shoir  that; 
it  would  be  still  clearer  had  I  q»ce  to 
go  into  the  question  in  greater  detai 

No  sooner  is  a  district  or  trade  won  tiia 
economic  slavery  is  organized,  and  tk 
consumer  and  retailer  can  do  no  ockr 
than  submit  to  it. 

In  the  case  of  iron,  the  Centralverbanil 
of  Diisseldorf  controls  the  sale  by  mth 
chants  in  Germany,  Austria,  Switzo- 
land,  Belgium,  and  France,  but  no  ooe 
may  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  its 
ledgers,  and  its  profits  can  only  be  ap- 
proximately estimated  at  13  per  ceitt. 
or  14  per  cent. 

THE  GERMAN  TRADE  OCTOPUS 

That  is  what  is  called  economic  organi- 
zation, and  it  is  the  task  to  which  Germany 
has,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  directed  al 
her  national  and  individual  efforts.  What 
resistance  can  be  offered?  The  OMisuiner 
is  helpless.  In  the  first  place  public 
opinion  has  not  been  awakened,  for  the 
wheels  of  the  great  machine  are  hidda; 
the  public  is  only  aware  of  local  trading 
companies  with,  for  the  most  part,  evoy 
appearance  of  being  native  to  the  country. 
The  eyes  and  the  tentacles  of  the  octopus 
are  at  Bremen,  at  Diisseldorf,  and  at 
Berlin;  the  tentacles,  armed  with  innuD* 
erable  suckers,  reach  out  to  Asia  Minor. 
by  way  of  Constantinople  and  Sakmild; 
to  Petrograd,  Paris,  and  Barcelona;  they 
threaten  London,  through  Rotterdam  and 
Antwerp,  stretch  across  Switzerland  into 
Italy;  extend  over  the  Atlantic  and  Soutk 
America,  embrace  Chile,  spread  out  over 
Brazil,  the  Argentine,  and  Mexico,  and  ia 
another  direction  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  China  seas,  and  fix  themselves 
firmly  on  the  Far  Eastern  strands. 

A  methodical,  universal  warfare  which 
Germany  was  nevertheless  unabk  to 
conduct  to  her  complete  satisfaction. 

If,  in  economic  warfare,  as  in  real  war- 
fare, one  can  cast  one's  bounden  duties 
and  all  scruples  to  the  winds,  theie  yd 
exist  natural  obstacles  which  cannot  be 
eluded.  The  nature  of  these  obstades 
depends,  in  great  part,  on  the  tactics 
adopted,  and  that  is  why  I  have  described 
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the  means  employed  by  Germany  to  mas- 
ter the  trade  of  the  world. 

A  general  who  advances  too  far  from  his 
base  must  enter  an  action  before  he  has 
used  up  all  his  munitions  and  provisions. 
If  he  attacks  he  will  endeavor  to  hustle  his 
adversary  and  give  him  no  time  to  call 
up  reinforcements.  It  is  the  same  thing 
if  one  sets  out  to  conquer  the  world  in 
the  manner  I  have  described.  Certain 
conditions  must  be  fulfilled. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  TRADE  DOMINANCE 

The  most  important  condition  which 
one  must  take  into  account  is  that  of  two 
phases  of  time — continuity  and  continu- 
ance. The  first  implies  the  need,  not  only 
of  continuous,  but  constantly  increasing, 
output.  The  second  the  need  to  dominate 
the  chief  markets  of  Europe,  and  even  be- 
yond Europe:  to  control  distribution  and 
prices,  and  to  reach  that  position  within  a 
given  time. 

Let  us  consider  each  in  turn. 

Why  must  the  rate  of  production  be 
constantly  increased?  Because  from  the 
start  it  has  been  calculated  on  a  basis 
far  in  excess  of  the  market's  power  of 
absorption — a  reversal  of  the  sound  prin- 
ciples in  which  we  were  instructed  in  our 
youth.  All  the  aspects  of  the  vast  or- 
ganization which  1  have  described  prove 
this:  the  producer  binding  down  the  con- 
sumer, controlling  trade,  and  finally  dom- 
inating finance;  production  becoming  the 
aim  and  object  and  the  chief  duty  of  a 
powerful  nation;  production,  not  regu- 
lated to  meet  the  known  requirements  of 
the  market,  but  a  constant  striving  after 
new  markets,  creation  of  new  markets, 
and  seizure  by  cunning  or  by  force  of 
existing  markets,  in  order  to  find  outlets 
for  floods  of  over-production.  A  huge 
amount  of  capital,  borrowed  capital,  is 
locked  up  in  construction  work,  in  fac- 
tories, in  warehouses,  in  docks,  and  in 
machinery.  That  capital  may  well  be 
termed  "stationary."  The  floating  capital, 
which  is  constantly  being  turned  over, 
takes  the  form  of  raw  material  and  the 
work  of  converting  it  into  its  finished  form. 

Once  speed  of  production  slackens  the 
interest  on  "stationary"  capital  is  threat- 
ened, for  such  capital  has  no  value  other 


than  that  which  it  produces.  Of  what 
value  is  a  factory  which  cannot  turn  out 
work?  Conversely,  if  manufactured  goods 
accumulate  in  the  warehouses,  floating 
capital  is  threatened.  Storage  charges 
mount  up,  whilst  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  and  of  wages  remains  the  same. 

Stock,  as  it  accumulates,  must  be  sold 
off — and  therefore  competition  must  be 
strangled — and  to  that  end  it  must  be 
sold  cheap  and  in  quantity.  The  mar- 
kets must 'be  swamjied  with  it,  so  that 
the  adversary  may  have  nowhere  to  turn; 
and  to  effect  that,  production  must  be 
still  further  increased. 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  a  prince  of  aniline 
dye  makers,  remarked  a  short  while  ago  . 
to  an  Italian  manufacturer:  "I  would 
sell  at  a  loss  for  ten  years  rather  than  lose 
the  Italian  market,  and  if  need  be  I  would 
throw  in  all  that  I  have  made  in  the  past." 
Excellent,  no  doubt,  if  things  were  not  in 
fact  working  in  a  vicious  circle. 

Moreover,  one  can  no  longer  choose 
whether  to  slow  down  or  increase  the 
speed  of  production  when  a  whole  great 
nation  has  been  made  to  undergo  a  verit- 
able social  upheaval,  and,  in  one  generation, 
has  reduced  its  agricultural  population  by 
one-half,  while  throwing  ten  millions  of  its 
people  into  manufacture  and  trade. 

This  crowd  of  industrial  workers  must 
not  be  left  in  the  lurch,  and  at  all  costs 
work  must  be  found  for  it,  and  money  to 
pay  its  wages. 

Lastly,  and  this  is  the  motive  most 
often  pleaded,  though  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
not  by  any  means  the  only  one,  by  export 
of  goods  and  by  overseas  trade  alone  can 
the  Germans  keep  the  rate  of  exchange 
level  and  pay  for  the  goods  they  import 
in  excess  of  those  they  export. 

It  is  essential  to  their  manufactures 
that  they  should  import  raw  material, 
and  it  is  more  essential  to  import  food- 
stuffs, since  they  are  able  to  produce  food 
for  only  80  per  cent,  or  85  per  cent,  of 
their  people,  and  15  per  cent,  or  20  per 
cent,  must  be  obtained  from  abroad. 

So  much  for  continuity.  Now  let  us 
consider  the  question  of  continuance. 

Can    production    be    indefinitely    icv- 
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tive  markets  can  be  found.  No,  if  the 
finding  of  new  markets  means  continual 
and  continued  sacrifice.  The  sacrifices 
may  be  such  as  to  make  it  essential  to 
succeed  without  delay. 

Take  such  a  case  as  this:  Vast  expansion 
of  trade  over  the  whole  world,  but  with  it 
a  rise  in  prices  on  the  home  market. 
Would  not  a  time  come  when  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  the  difference  in 
prices  between  the  home  and  the  foreign 
market?  How  could  the  difficulty  be 
got  over  without  destroying  the  export 
trade?  Only  by  seeking  markets  in  which 
there  would  be  little  competition,  or  mak- 
ing an  end  of  competition,  crushing  one's 
rivals,  and  becoming  masters,  and  there- 
fore in  a  position  to  raise  prices  to  a 
figure  which  should  not  only  be  profitable, 
but  highly  remunerative. 

THE   GERMAN    DILEMMA 

Germany  had  got  so  far  in  the  direction 
of  economic  conquest  that  she  could  neither 
draw  back  nor  even  go  slow.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say,  as  people  often  said  before 
the  war  and  many  times  since,  that  her 
economic  crises  were  due  to  growth.  If 
so,  her  case  would  only  be  that  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  the  other 
great  industrial  nations.  Hers  is  quite 
different.  She  has  laid  herself  out  to 
dominate  the  world's  trade,  to  comer  raw 
material,  to  regulate  output  and  prices. 

Well,  her  economic  policy  has  failed. 

The  main  fact,  the  essential  fact,  whose 
meaning  must  be  clearly  grasped,  is  this: 
the  conditions  under  which  she  started 
upon  her  trade  campaign  do  not  permit  of 
a  prolonged  struggle.  Facts  prove  it. 
Only  by  raising  prices  at  home  have  the 
mine  owners,  iron,  electrical,  and  other 
manufacturers  been  able  to  keep  their 
prices  down  on  foreign  markets,  and  al- 
though this  does  not  altogether  apply  to 
certain  of  the  chemical  trades,  notably  the 
color  trade,  which  they  have  held  firmly 
for  a  long  time,  yet  they  have  to  watch 
unceasingly  lest  foreign  manufacture  should 
threaten  their  preeminence,  or  even  shake 
itself  free  of  their  control. 

Those  who  stand  up  for  the  Cartel 
system  claim  that  the  object  is  to  level 
prices  In  the  interests  of  buyers  every- 


where, and  to  prevent  fluctuations;  but  il 
is  in  fact  a  general  levding  of  prjos 
which  leads  to  increased  cost  of  living. 
This  has  hem  much  contested  in  Gcr- 
many.  Yet  if  to  import  dutks  one  adds 
abolition  of  alH  competition  it  is  clear  thtf 
living  must  become  dearer. 

However,  we  may  dispense  with  d^ 
ductive  reasoning;  we  need  only  corapm 
the  rise  which  has  taken  place  in  inigp 
with  the  cost  of  foodstuffs. 

It  is  among  colliers  that  wages  have 
risen  most  steadily  dnce  1890,  and  Mr. 
V.  Tyszka  has  based  a  calculation  upon  1 
colony  of  colliers  in  the  Dortmund  district 
He  finds  that  the  average  for  the  Gennn 
Empire  was  about  $2c6  per  annum  pv 
head  in  that  year,  in  1900  it  had  risen  to 
about  $250  and  in  1913  to  about  $376. 

In  comparing  the  curve  representing 
wages  with  that  representing  prices  le 
find  that,  taking  for  comparison  the  wags 
paid  in  1900  and  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
same  year,  and  indicating  each  by  100^ 
the  following  have  been  the  figures: 

wAGis  nuD     oonr  or  tarma 

100  too 

93.8  106.7 

104. I  121.3 

107.6  127.0 

116.7  135-3 

Certainly  wages,  except  in  1905,  have 
risen  steadily,  but  the  cost  of  living  his 
risen  in  far  greater  proportion.  The  cooh 
parison  is  more  striking  still  if  to  cost  of 
living  one  adds  rent. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  there  has 
been  the  same  general  movement  m 
prices  throughout  Europe — ^a  general  rise 
up  to  the  year  1890,  then  a  fall  until  the 
lowest  point  was  reached  in  1896,  after 
which  a  rise,  at  first  irregular,  and  then 
rapid,  until  the  present  day. 

But  the  rise  has  been  much  less  in 
France  and  in  England  than  in  Germany. 

Take  100  as  the  average  price  of  the 
principal  articles  of  merchandise  over  the 
period  1890-1899,  and  we  find: 

iSoo-iSgo       1900-1909      1910     ivn 

In  Germany  100  118        laS    139 

In  England  100  111         118    m 

If  we  distinguish  between  foodstofs 
and  raw  materiak  for  manufactuie»  ni 


1900 
1905 
1910 
1911 
1912 
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apply  the  figure  100  as  representing  the 
average  price  of  the  former  for  the  years 
1899-1900,  we  find: 

igoo-zgog       zgzo      zgzz 

Germany 108        125     142 

England loi         108     114 

Can  any  doubt  remain  that  this  is  not  a 
direct  result  of  industrial  combination, 
cx>upled  with  tariffs  on  imports? 

On  whom  falls  the  weight  of  this  in- 
creased cost  of  living? 

First  upon  the  working  class  and  on 
manufacturers  who  have  to  buy  raw 
materials,  but  above  all  on  the  trading 
classes  and  small  farmers. 

Germany  could  defy  the  masses,  whether 
town  or  country,  with  the  army  behind 
her;  and,  moreover,  no  rising,  no  disturb- 
ance even  threatened,  yet  the  Opposition 
won  seven  and  a  half  million  votes  at  the 
1912  election,  as  against  four  and  a  half 
million  given  on  behalf  of  the  parties 
which  support  the  Government. 

The  Socialists  won  no  seats  in  the 
Reichstag,  taking  the  Opposition  parties 
as  a  whole  202  seats,  which  gave  them  a 
majority  as  a  result;  although  no  internal 
trouble  was  feared  a  time  of  serious  dif- 
ficulty was  expected  to  follow  consequent 
upon  the  expiration  in  1 917  of  the  treaties 
of  commerce. 

Was  there  more  cause  for  satisfaction 
abroad,  for  in  that  direction  the  nation  was 
making  its  great  effort? 

THE    IMPOSSIBILITY    OF    STOPPING 

Her  whole  industrial,  commercial,  and 
financial  organization,  which  is  so  vitally 
interdependent,  was  directed  to  the  cap- 
ture of  the  foreign  market,  and  that  could 
not  be  abandoned  without  the  certainty  of 
an  appalling  crisis. 

A  superficial  consideration  of  the  figures 
might  well  lead  us  to  think  that  she  had 
succeeded  in  her  ambition.  Her  turnover 
has  actually  increased  by  six  times  in  forty 
years.  Her  share  in  the  world's  trade  in 
1870  was  approximately  $750,000,000,  in 
1890  approximately  $2,000,000,000,  and  in 
1910  approximately  $4,  $00,000,000,  or  in 
terms  of  percentage  7  per  cent.,  then  10 
per  cent.,  then  12  per  cent. 

From  1897  to  1911  the  numbers  of  her 


mercantile  marine,  an  essential  element  in 
international  trade,  rose  from  8  per  cent, 
to  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  non-subsidized  fleets 
of  the  world,  and  such  fleets  represent 
70  per  cent,  of  the  world's  trading  ships. 

From  1870  to  1911  German  exports 
rose  from  approximately  $325,000,000  to 
approximately  $2,025,000,000,  and  these 
exports  are  mainly  placed  in  Europe. 

Germany  has  largely  conquered  the 
European  market. 

In  1900,  her  exports  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  already  exceeded  those  of  Eng- 
land, the  proportion  being  approximately 
$925,000,000  against  $775,000,000.  Ger- 
many's exports  to  the  rest  of  Europe  had 
risen  from  approximately  $925,000,000  to 
$1 ,525,000,000  and  England's  from  approx- 
imately $775,000,000  to  $1,125,000,000. 

She  approaches  England's  output  of 
coal,  producing  20  per  cent,  to  England's 
26  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply;  she 
surpasses  England  in  that  of  iron,  her 
share  being  20  per  cent,  and  England's 
18  per  cent. 

WHY  GERMANY  WAS  ALARMED 

Why  should  there  be  so  much  anxiety 
among  the  great  manufacturers  and  mine 
owners,  why  has  such  nervousness  and 
almost  feverish  restlessness  possessed  Ger- 
many during  the  last  few  years? 

It  is  that  if  we  look  again  we  shall  see 
things  which  will  negative  our  first  im- 
pressions. 

One  may  fall  behind  a  little  and  yet 
be  going  forward,  go  forward  less  far, 
and  yet  go  forward;  and  that  is  Germany's 
condition  since  1905.  Why?  Well,  it  is 
partly  due  to  the  very  operation  of  trade 
conquest  by  Germany,  and  partly  to  the 
revival  of  national  feeling  which  has  in 
all  countries  characterized  the  opening 
years  of  the  twentieth  century. 

In  the  first  place,  Germany's  protective 
policy  brought  about  a  reaction  among 
her  neighbors.  Russia,  in  the  period 
1882  to  1890,  raised  her  duties,  Austria 
and  France  did  the  same,  and  in  1890,  the 
United  States  established  the  famous 
McKinley  tariffs;  then  followed  the  British 
Colonies,  and  Germany  suffered  heavily 
in  her  tariff  war  with  Russia  in  1893  and 
1894,  and  tvo  ^oots&x  h^^s*  ^wt  ^^^^sn^^w^ 
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from  this  than  Canada,  in  1895,  estab- 
lished preferential  rates  with  England.  So 
Germany  entered  on  a  foolhardy  system  of 
reprisals,  and  Canada  countered  by  putting 
a  tax  on  German  goods. 

Count  Caprivi  was  obliged  to  drop 
Bismarck's  policy  and  to  engineer  (1892- 
1894)  a  series  of  treaties  on  the  basis  of 
low  tariffs  with  Austria-Hungary,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Belgium. 

But  the  pendulum  had  swung  to  its 
highest,  and  even  from  1892  to  1903,  the 
years  of  her  most  dazzling  prosperity, 
Germany  began  to  experience,  now  here, 
now  there,  and  all  the  time  increasingly, 
the  challenge  of  those  nations  which  had 
hitherto  welcomed  and  admired  her. 

THE   TARIFF   WARS 

In  1900,  a  new  Chancellor  took  the 
reins,  and  Count  Billow's  1902- 1906  tariffs 
were  the  outcome  of  a  specific  alliance 
between  the  agrarian  class  and  the  pro- 
tectionist manufacturers;  and  from  that 
moment  tariff  war  had  come  to  stay,  not 
only  as  an  item  among  treaty  clauses, 
but  as  a  fact  borne  out  by  the  harshness 
with  which  it  was  enforced. 

In  addition  to  the  tariff  war  one  result 
of  German  economic  policy  has  been  to 
favor  reexportation  and  even  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  manufactures  in  the 
conquered  territory. 

A  retired  Rotterdam  merchant  spent 
a  fortune  in  buying  German  steel  plate, 
built  ships  with  it,  and  sold  them  back  at  a 
big  profit  to  the  Germans  themselves — so 
expensive  are  steel  plates  to  buy  in  Ger- 
many compared  with  their  price  abroad, 
notwithstanding  freight  charges  and  cus- 
toms.   That  is  what  "dumping"  leads  to. 

Germany's  peaceful  penetration  and 
foreign  investments  of  capital  have  been 
very  useful  to  her.  By  these  means  she 
established  her  manufacturing  businesses 
in  Russia,  though  Russia  has  shown  signs 
of  throwing  off  the  yoke. 

She  often  claims  that  Italy's  splendid 
industrial  revival  is  solely  due  to  her, 
though  such  a  claim  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
very  exaggerated  one;  and  her  seizure, 
or  partially  successful  effort  at  seizure, 
of  the  trade  of  the  peninsula  can  have  in 
no  wsty  contribixtcd,  in  the  sense  that 


Germany  daims,  to  the  nawakeniag  of 
the  Italian  patriotic  spirit  called  Na> 
tionalism.  The  truth  is  that  Italy  opcMd 
her  arms  to  Germany— ^eoonomically- 
after  her  quarrel  with  France,  folkmm 
upon  the  French  military  occupatioo  d 
Tunis,  in  northern  Africa. 

France  was  perhaps  the  last  to  tafe 
alarm,  if,  indeed,  she  actually  did  so.  Sk 
did  not  fail  to  take  note  of  German/s 
economic  growth,  but  it  did  not  appear  to 
her  to  be  a  danger.  She  rather  saw  in  il 
a  guarantee  of  sstfety  and  peace. 

The  fact  is  that  France  had  too  fcv 
commercial  dealings  with  her  great  ne^ 
bor  to  be  much  concerned  with  Germany's 
sudden  commercial  expansion. 

She  did  not  put  herself  on  her  gnaid 
until  the  dramatic  Tangier  incident,  vha 
she  realized  the  menace  to  her  peace  and 
the  military  preparations  behind  it. 

CHECKED  ON   ALL   SIDES 

There  the  Germans  saw  themsdwi 
thwarted,  theiradventureseriously  checked, 
as  much  as  a  result  of  their  own  conduct 
as  of  the  change  of  feeling  which  they  bad 
provok^. 

Added  to  this  were  other  dements 
which  combined  to  make  them  moic 
sensitive  and  threatened  their  whok 
endeavor.  The  more  vital  of  these  efe- 
ments  was  the  prodigious  economic  ife* 
velopment  and  competition  of  the  UniliBd 
States;  yet  that  danger  was  one  of  the 
future:  the  immediate  danger  was  Eng- 
land's competition,  because  England  com- 
peted with  her  in  the  European  markets. 

But  how  could  England  be  dangeraos 
to  Germany's  ambition  since  the  latter 
had  already  got  the  better  of  her?  Some 
Englishmen  claimed  that  it  was  a  delusioa 
but  the  majority  believed  it,  and  then  it 
was  that  they  began  to  put  forward  all 
their  energies  and  to  give  evidence  of  all 
the  resourcefulness  of  a  race  which  has  | 
never  been  so  great  as  in  times  of  adveraty.    1 

They  set  themselves  to  study  the  a|K 
plications  of  science,  they  brought  thor 
plant  and  machinery  up  to  date,  they  ex- 
panded and  developed  their  systems  of 
commercial  intelligence. 

Of  rivalry  between  her  and  Germany 
the  world  knows  little  eicept  as  rqipnb 
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competition  in  naval  construction,  but  it 
does  know,  and  it  is  dear  enough  to-day, 
that  Germany  is  the  under  dog. 

The  same  position  has  been  hers,  in 
the  matter  of  trade  rivalry,  also,  if  all  the 
conditions  are  considered.  Actually  Ger- 
many has  given  way  in  no  foreign  market, 
but  relatively  her  progress  has  been  slower 
than  that  of  England. 

The  export  trade  for  both  countries 
for  the  periods  1890-1903  and  1904-1908 
in  terms  of  millions  of  dollars  was: 


1890-1903 

1904-1908 

INCSXil 

Germany 

.       1. 125 

1,500 

375 

England  . 

.       i,4«o 

1,805 

395 

Now  25  per  cent,  of  England's  trade 
during  the  above-mentioned  periods  con- 
sists of  goods  in  regard  to  which  the  fact 
of  reexportation  is  not  taken  into  account, 
and  to  this  must  be  added  shipbuilding 
and  mercantile  freights.  A  large  amount 
of  the  German  export  trade  is  carried  by 
English  ships,  and  in  this  respect,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  important,  England  has 
won  back  her  advantage  in  a  very  marked 
manner. 

It  is  useful  to  calculate  the  increase  in 
exports  per  head  of  population  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
general  conditions  of  living.  From  1903 
to  1 9 10  the  English  export  trade  rose 
from  $26.90  to  J36.74  per  head  of  popula- 
tion, while  during  the  same  period  it  rose 
in  Germany  from  $13.35  to  only  $18.30. 

Thus  we  see  that  Germany's  victorious 
progress  became  distinctly  slower  as  soon  as 
her  command  of  European  markets  began 
to  give  cause  for  anxiety  abroad,  and 
brought  about  the  revival  of  the  keen  com- 
petition of  which  I  have  spoken  above. 

That,  indeed,  explains  the  press  cam- 
paign in  Germany,  the  violent  and  end- 
less accusations  and  abuse  leveled  at 
England.  Germany  thought  to  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  British  power; 
she  found  Britain  still  as  unshakable  as  of 
old;  but,  thenceforth  warned,  suspicious, 
and  on  her  guard. 

A  more  serious  difficulty  threatened. 

The  Imperial  dream,  the  dream  of  the 
German  Empire  since  1899,  had  been  to 
be  in  a  position  to  compensate  for  any 
slackening  or  steppage  of  its  activities  on 


the  European  market,  and  more  especially 
on  markets  outside  Europe,  should  such 
occur,  by  the  acquisition  of  vast  outlets 
in  an  immense  country,  once  wealthy, 
rich  in  natural  products,  with  promise  of  a 
glorious  future — probably  for  time  with- 
out end — by  laying  hands  on  nearer  Asia, 
from  Konieh  to  Bagdad,  from  Bagdad  to 
Busra  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

On  that  side  at  least  they  would  not  run 
up  against  a  brick  wall. 

They  had  only  to  obtain  a  preponderat- 
ing influence  over  the  Balkan  nations,  and 
that  should  be  Austria's  task;  Germany 
herself  would  see  to  getting  what  she 
wanted,  amounting,  indeed,  to  complete 
submission  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
She  would  sit  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick 
man  of  Europe  and  lie  in  wait  to  secure 
his  heritage,  then  by  way  of  Albania 
and  Saloniki  she  would  reach  the  /Egean 
Sea  and  open  up  Mesopotamia  by  means 
of  railroads  which  Germany  would  con- 
trol and  the  Turks  should  pay  for.  What 
a  grandiose  perspective! 

In  that  direction,  in  1903,  success 
seemed  within  her  grasp.  A  German 
company  set  to  work  to  lay  the  Haidar- 
Pasha  to  Konieh  and  Angora  railroad: 
a  final  concession  for  the  Bagdad  railway 
was  granted  on  March  5,  1903,  to  Herr 
Gwinner,  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  and  to 
the  German  Anatolian  Railway  Company. 
But  Germany  could  not  find  the  money, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  suggest  to  France 
and  England  the  floating  of  a  syndicate. 
France  would  have  agreed,  but  England 
and    Russia  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  German  company  found  itself  in- 
capable of  starting  work. 

At  the  same  time  England  strength- 
ened her  hold  on  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the 
place  Germany  had  decided  upon  as  the 
railroad  terminus. 

Next,  in  1907,  England  and  Russia 
agreed  between  themselves  as  to  the  zones 
of  influence  which  each  should  have  in 
Persia,  and  undertook  to  build  a  trans- 
Persian  railroad  running  parallel  with  the 
Bagdad-Busra  line,  linking  up  with  Cen- 
tral Europe  by  way^of  Batum,  and  with 
India  by  way  of  Tabriz. 

Germany  realized  that  she  must  hurry 
things  forward  2A.  A\  c«5Xs,  ^\«^.  ^»^ 
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denly  the  Balkan  League  was  formed 
against  Turkey.  Saloniki  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Greece;  Serbia  was  seeking  a 
way  to  the  Adriatic  and  was  also  blocking 
the  road.  Serbia  yielded  to  threats,  but 
the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  left  her  larger 
than  before,  firmly  resting,  as  it  seemed, 
on  Greece  on  the  one  hand  and  Rumania 
on  the  other. 

What  would  .happen  if  she  had  time  to 
pull  herself  together  and  to  establish  herself 
firmly?    . 

Already,  in  1913,  things  were  going 
badly.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  time 
for  renewal  of  the  commercial  treaties 
would  fall  due  in  1917,  Russia  openly 
announced  her  intention  of  revoking  the 
advantageous  terms  accorded  to  Ger- 
•many  by  G)unt  Witte  after  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war. 

Germany  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
send  com  into  Russia  duty-free,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  her  famous  bonuses  on 
exports  undersell  the  Russian  corn-growers 
on  their  own  markets;  and,  moreover,  it 
was  universally  agreed  that  this  clause  in 
the  treaty  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
elements  in  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
the  eastern  districts  of  Germany. 

Not  only  was  a  set-back  to  agriculture 
threatened,  but  it  might  even  be  ruined 
if  the  Russian  Government  put  into  force 
its  decision  to  forbid  the  emigration  of 
250,000  Polish  laborers  who  went  across 
the  border  each  year  to  cultivate  the 
German  soil  and  returned  to  their  Russian 
homes  for  the  winter.  Thanks  to  these 
very  laborers,  Germany  was  able  to  flood 
the  Russian  market  with  farm  produce 
cultivated  by  Russians  in  Germany.  To 
keep  them  away  was  to  pass  sentence  of 
death  on  German  agriculture. 

The  land  would  have  to  lie  fallow. 
There  would  be  no  farm  produce,  no  home- 
grown supplies.  Germany  would  have  to 
rely  entirely  on  imports  from  abroad, 
without  having,  as  England  has,  com- 
mand of  the  sea. 

Prophets  of  ill-omen  became  more 
numerous.    They  pictured  with  conster- 


nation the  ahaustioii  of  iton  ore  ui  tk 
mines  (rf  Germany  and  Luaenibui^ 
They  explained  thai  in  1940  the 
resources  di  Luxemburg  would 
hausted;  that  by  1950  Germany 
produce  no  more  iron  ore,  whcfeas' 
Briey  district,  opened  up  soon  after 
would  ensure  a  brilliant  future  for 
French  ironmasters. 

If  the  French  were  to  put  pemuBBt 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  exciiiMK 
their  iron  for  Germany s  coal/lSt 
would  become  of  business  in  the  fUm 
provinces,  in  Westphalia  and  Silesia? 

Millions  of  hands  would  be  ihftvwnoi 
the  streets;  there  would  follow  a  ONii- 
mercial  catastrophe  without  paralleL 

That  is  the  feaiful  nightmare  wish 
which  this  powerful  country  w^  txfii^ 
ning  to  be  haunted  in  the  midst  of  ter 
prosperity  and  whilst  at  tbe  very  zemtk 
of  her  power. 

Is  it  necessary  to  draw  condusMHis? 

Germany's  predicament 

Threatened  by  no  one»  Germany  fdt 
herself  menaced  on  all  sides.  She  claimed 
to  be  fighting  for  very  existence,  and  she 
spoke  truth.  Her  manufacturers,  finan- 
ciers, and  statesmen  had  dragged  her  sa 
deeply  and  by  such  methods  into  a  war 
of  economic  conquest  that  she  could  not 
withdraw.  The  methods  employed  wtm 
now  working  against  her. 

Without  having  entirely  miscarried 
victory  was  dearly  beyond  her  grasp. 
Must  she  await  the  inevitable  crash,  the 
stoppage  of  trade,  the  downfall  of  her 
credit,  the  misery  which  must  overwhclra 
her  people,  and  the  fury  which  wodd 
perhaps  possess  them  in  consequence? 

Would  not  such  a  state  of  things  mate 
war  inevitable  sooner  or  later,  and  was  it 
not  better  to  make  war  whilst  there  was 
the  most  likelihood  of  its  ending  rapidly 
and  victoriously  in  her  favor? 

And  then,  the  war  won,  would  not 
justice  be  on  the  side  of  the  victor,  as 
Maximilian  Harden  has  said? 

What  followed  is  common  knowledee. 


MAN  AND  HIS  MACHINES 


A  DEVICE^THAT  MEASURES  THE  WEAR  AND  TEAR  IN  A  ROAD 
A  pencil  records  on  a  paper-covered  drum  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  road's  surface 


JRING     THE     SURFACE    OF     ROADS 

OFESSOR  of  the  Georgia  School  of  Technol- 
'  has  devised  a  machine  to  be  used  in  con- 
n  contrac.s  so  that  the  builder  may  produce  a 
nt  of  a  c  jfinile,  measurable  degree  of  smooth- 
r  comparing  the  wear  en  a  road  due  to  differ- 
Is  and  quantities  of  traffic;  and  for  comparing 

of  different  types  of  pavement. 
Ilustration  above  shows  the  machine  in  use. 
iwn  over  the  road  to  be  tested  and  it  gives  an 
tic  record  of  the  condition  of  the  surface, 
ording  mechanism  is  a  toothed  wheel  held  in 
with  the  pavement  by  a  spring.  This  wheel 
i  falls  as  it  passes  over  the  irregularities  in  the 

and  it  transmits  this  rise  and  fall  to  a  hori- 
rm  which  carries  a  pencil  for  marking  the  rise 
on  a  drum  on  which  there  is  a  continuous  roll 
r.  The  machine  is  sufficiently  light  as  to  be 
>ver  the  road  by  the  man  making  the  tests. 


INATION    STREET    SPRINKLER   AND 
FLUSHER 

REET  sprinkler  in  the  form  of  a  trolley  car 
lid  hardly  be  called  a  new  invention,  inas- 
s  streets  have  been  sprinkled  in  this  way  for 
twenty  years.  But  for  a  thorough  cleansing, 
sprinkling  a  street  falls  somewhat  short  of  the 
An  improvement  on  the  trolley-car  sprink- 
recently  been  devised  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
1  sprinkler  and  flushes  which  thoroughly 
i  a  street  80  feet  wide  between  curbs.  In  it  a 
IS  attached  to  the  sprinkling  arm  in  such  a 
as  to  pick  up  the  dirt  at  the  main  nozzle  on 
proper  and  flush  it  to  the  curb. 


AN  ANTI-FREEZING   DEVICE   FOR  WATER- 
COOLED  AUTOMOBILES 

NO  LONGEK  need  the  o'vner  of  a  water-cooled 
automobile  hesitate  to  leave  his  car  standing  at 
the  curb  in  below-zero  weather  if  his  car  is  fitted  with 
a  recently  invented  heater  to  keep  automobile  radia- 
tors from  freezing  in  cold  weather. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  the  heater  is  a  small 
electric  coil  that  is  covered  with  a  porcelain  cap  which 
projects  into  the  pipe  through  which  the  water  in  the 
radiator  moves.  This  coil  is  connected  by  wires  to 
the  batteries  in  the  car  and  is  controlled  by  a  switch 
or  button  on  the  dash.  The  heating  of  the  water 
around  the  porcelain  cap  insures  a  constant  circula- 
tion of  the  water  in  the  radiator,  which  makes  freezing 
practically  impossible.  The  practicability  of  the 
device  has  been  proven  by  tests  made  last  winter  in 
temperatures  several  degrees  below  zero. 

The  heater  is  small  and  compact,  uses  very  little 
current,  and  can  be  attached  to  any  automobile  in  a 
few  minutes. 


SELF-CLriAMNG  TRAVELING  WATER 
SCREFNS 

T^HE  necessity  for  clean  circulating  and  boiler 
^  water  in  power  plants  has  become  so  much  of  an 
accepted  fact  to-day  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
explanation  of  it  in  order  to  introduce  the  subject  of 
screens  for  screening  this  water. 

Every  engineer  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  no  mat- 
ter how  many  sliding  screens  are  placed  in  an  intake 
one  after  the  other,  when  each  screen  is  raised  a  certain 
amount  of  sediment  drops  down  and  passes  under  it 
and  on  to  the  next  one.*  This  process  repeats  itself 


^  pown''4nven  shovel  Lhat  mm-ps  Tn^tcnal  which  cannot  )x  TisuhciJ  f:>>   the  untottltng  trstn  in  tlic 
Vessel  ihui  diminaiinic  the  nccestty  of  shoveling  by  band 


doubled  in  very  deep  or  hard  ground  The 
traiion  is  ;i  very  simple  one.  A  sharp  colter 
is  fixed  on  3  raising  .ind  lowering  heam;  the  colter 
carricii  on  its  Kxfom  end  a  hard  steel  mole  or  core 
resembling  an  ariillery  projettlle.  This  core  is 
lowered  into  the  ground  by  the  .idjustabic  beam,  and 
IS  h»*iuled  from  one  end  of  the  field  lo  the  other  by  a 
plowing  engine  In  its  course  it  opens  out  a  way 
for  itself,  displacing  the  soil  or  clay  all  round,  which  is 
forced  outward  and  compressed  vo  that  it  forms  a 
hard,  solid,  circular  hole. 
The  colter  »n  its  forward 
passage  makes  a  sort  of 
slit  or  opening,  which  scion 
closes  nn  the  surface,  bu 
permits  the  moisture  1 
sink  down  into  the  drain, 
whence  it  runs  to  the 
master  drain  which  car* 
nes  it  away. 


material    to   a    position   under   the    hatcfi  opmtiii 
thereby  doing  away  with  hand  sf»ove'?r»* 

The  machine  is  equipped  wtih  x  hifH-povtfii 
gasolene  engine  which  gives  i»  nnofi\e  po««f  lal 
operates  a  shovel  located  at  the  Ironi  rnd,  Whs 
the  shovel  is  raided  to  its  highest  pofiil  it  if  ii  1 
dumping  position  and  its  lojidfifkoui  ilieentlft 
mechanism  15  mounted  on  two  rubber-Ured 
wheels  with  a  third  wheel  at  the  rear  whiclk 
as  a  trailer  and   steering  wheeL 


SCRAPER -SHOVEL 
TOR   VESSEL    HOLDS 

IN  TMF  mechanical  un- 
*  loading  of  ore  ;ind  coal 
boats  thire  15  always  a 
crrtain  amount  of  mater- 
ial that  lies  between  the 
batches  and  rannot  be 
reached  without  dilTlculty 
by  the  unloading  grabs 
rht  purpme  of  thh  m*i- 
hfne    iM    to    movt    fhe 


TO  PROTECl   PAPER  IN  TRANSiT 
A  crimped  ihetl  metaV  band  vViai  Um  «iw^*^  <m  the  lop  and 


To  PROTKCT    ROLU 
OF  PAPER 

A  USEFUL  d^^CM  m 
'^  prevctii  liajnjfeisi 
heavy  roll  of  paper  Htm 
the  time  it  lea%'o  tJi«  m^ 
until  it  ift  ddivfrrrd  lotV 
pressman  hai  r«cmtl« 
been  placed  00  t^  BAf 
kef. 
\i  consiiti  of  ^  ^im/t 

iy 

in 

si.i 

^  -.,-.     -  ..... 

the  paper  nr  He 

roll  snugly  ,.  _.J  • 

crimped  at   right  am^A 

thu%  proiwimg  i«|i  mi 

side   cdgjes  of   t lie 

tw^  in  rr4in*ir 
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ARTHUR  W.  PAGE,  Editor 
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THE  United  States  is  not  held 
in  the  high  esteem  it  was  when 
the  war  began.  We  have  lost 
prestige.  And  prestige  is  not 
a  useless  bauble.  It  is  the 
respect  of  the  world  for  a  nation  which 
gives  that  nation  the  power  to  get  justice 
for  its  own  citizens  and  to  advance  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  civilization  in  inter- 
national affairs. 

The  impression  of  our  inconstancy  grew 
when  our  Congressional  leaders  stated  that 
more  than  half  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  in  favor  of  giving  up  the 
rights  several  times  affirmed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  measure  of  expediency  to 
maintain  peace.  Foreign  representatives 
even  got  the  impression  that  the  Ad- 
ministration could  not  count  upon  the 
support  of  the  people,  that  a  certain 
small  and  vociferous  part  of  the  popula- 
tion was  openly  treasonable,  and  that  the 
large  population  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
l(K)ked  upon  American  rights  at  sea  from 
their  local,  not  from  a  national,  point  of 
view,  and,  not  being  personally  affected, 
they  cared  little  about  the  matter. 

Moreover,  this  opinion  of  us  was  ad- 
mitted with  chagrin  by  many  of  our  own 
citizens,  and  was  further  strengthened  by 
our  failure  to  make  military  and  naval 
preparations  in  an  effective  manner.  For 
a  nation  that  is  patient  and  prepared  may 
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be  credited  with  humanitarian  motives, 
but  a  nation  that  will  accept  insult  and 
injury  without  giving  evidence  of  an 
ability  to  act  efficiently  must  expect  to 
have  its  words  discounted. 

Not  only  our  prestige  abroad  but  our 
confidence  in  our  institutions  is  somewhat 
shaken.  No  other  people  felt  that  they 
had  a  better  opportunity  to  make  of  them- 
selves a  united,  homogeneous,  and  effec- 
tive nation  under  a  democratic  form  of 
government.  We  hoped  to  show  the  world 
that  a  free  government  was  the  effective 
and  disinterested  champion  of  justice. 
We  have  found  that  we  are  not  entirely 
united  or  homogeneous  and  that  we  are 
far  from  effective,  that  we  are  more  apt 
to  be  loyal  to  locality  than  to  the  Nation. 
We,  therefore,  may  pray  that  our  leader- 
ship will  turn  its  every  energy  toward  mak- 
ing the  National  Administration  the  re- 
sponsible framer  of  our  laws  and  budgets 
and  not  have  it  done  in  a  local  spirit  by 
district  representatives:  that  it  will  make 
us  realize  our  obligations  as  well  as  our 
rights  by  training  every  man  to  help  de- 
fend his  country — in  arms  or  industry; 
that  it  will  put  justice  above  peace  and 
will  nationalize  our  thought,  and  organize 
our  industry  so  that  when  an  opportunity 
to  serve  humanity  comes  to  us  w<i  s^-^k 
have  the  p^xe^v^w^w  \v>  \^cv^'^\l>t  *>x  -wx^ 
the  couTaft<e  axxA  aXixXWNj  \o  -^cX. 
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count r>',  can,  and  should,  mamtain  our  fortun- 
ate freedom  from  cnianglcmt-nts  with  inierests 
and  policies  which  do  not  concern  us.  But 
there  is  no  national  isolation  in  the  world  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

If  at  the  close  of  the  present  war  the  nations 
are  ready  to  undertake  practicable  measures 
in  tht*  common  interest  in  order  to  secure  inter- 
national justice,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  our 
international  duty.  The  peace  of  the  world 
is  our  interest  us  well  as  the  interest  of  others, 
and  in  developing  the  necessary  agencies  for 
the  prevention  of  war  we  shall  be  glad  to  Ujvl' 
an  appropriate  share.  And  our  preparedness 
will  have  proper  relation  to  this  end  as  well 
as  to  our  own  immediate  security. 

The  last  sentence  of  this  quotation  is 
particularly  true,  for  other  nations  have 
already  intimated  that  they  would  not  be 
interested  in  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace 
in  which  they  were  to  do  all  the  enforcing 
and  we  to  enjoy  all  the  peace. 

II 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Hughes's  speech 

was  confined  to  domestic  affairs,  and  it 
lapsed  with  some  exceptions  into  the 
rather  ordinary  partisan  political  discourse. 
Mr  Hughes  painted  this  picture  of  our 
industrial  campetiturs  after  the  war: 

With  the  end  of  the  war  there  will  be  the 
new  condiiions  determined  by  a  new  Europe. 
Millions  of  men  in  the  trenches  wil!  then  return 
to  wiirk.  The  energies  of  each  of  the  now 
belh^efvnt  nations,  highly  trained,  will  then 
he  turned  to  production.  These  are  days  of 
terrible  discipline  for  the  nations  at  w;ir,  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  each  is  d  eve  top- 
in  f^  a  national  solMarity,  a  knowledge  of 
met hf hI ,  a  re.i I i z a t io n  of  c a p a c i t v ,  hi t h er to  u n - 
apprn.iLhed.  In  each,  the  lessons  of  ciH^pera- 
tion  now.  lu'ing  k-arned  will  never  he  forgotten. 
Friction  .oid  waste  have  been  reduced  to  a 
mininiiim;  labor  and  capital  have  a  better  under 
itandtnjti.  business  organization  is  mtire  highly 
develcjped  and  more  intelhgenll^  directed  than 
ever  before.  We  see  in  each  of  these  nations 
a  marvt'Jous  national  eftkiencv,  t.ei  it  not  be 
?tUpprJ5etl  I  hat  this  cfhcieni\  will  not  count 
when  Hurope.  once  more  at  peace,  pushes  ii^ 
prod u cl  i  ve  |K>wers  t  o  t  he  u  t  m os t  limit. 

Of)  the  other  hand,  in  this  countr>,  v^ich  the 
Itofipage  of  the  mjnufsicture  of  munitions,  a 
hoit  of  men  will  be  turned  out  of  emplovmcnt. 
We  must  meet  the  most  severe  comp^^fitHm  in 
mduniry,  We  arif  undlscipliiicd,  det^  ■  ■  u 
mgami^^ihn,  mdustrMy  unprepared* 


What  is  his  remedy?  To  diiictplnif 
and  cjrganize  ourselves  lu  mctrt  hn^v^ 
competition?  No,  His  remedy  is  in  pm 
a  sufficient  tariff  on  imports  to  keep  om 
the  products  which  these  energized  njttott 
will  make»  so  that  our  mantifaclurcr^  cae 
continue  to  be  undiscipJined.  defecfrv^ 
organisation,  loosely  knit,  industry  i 
unprepared,  at  the  public  expense.  Mr 
Hughes  says  he  wishes  to  do  this  scirnlific* 
ally.  I  he  most  scientiHc  way  of  nuking 
this  abuse  complete  b  to  let  the  maitih 
facturers  write  the  tariff  on  their  own  paiJ- 
ucts.  And  if  all  this  is  done,  zs  Mr. 
Hughes  says,  to  help  the  workingmaiL 
why  not  give  him  the  help  direclr  Uliv 
pass  it  through  his  eniplo>'er*s  hamk 
This  part  of  Mr.  Hughes's  speech  is  c4d- 
fashioned  political  buncombe  in  the  ife- 
fense  of  privilege. 

On  the  other  hand  his  advocacy  of  j 
federal  workingmen's  compensation  li« 
for  those  engaged  in  labor  in  interstate 
business  is  a  direct  proposal  to  create  pli^ 
per  conditions  of  labor  and  it  is  wbe  ta 
put  this  aspect  of  interstate  bu^ine^s  ujidef 
federal  control  so  that  it  may  be  uniform 
and  just. 

'*  1  favor  the  vote  for  women/'  Mr. 
Hughes  is  right  in  his  opinion  that  womin 
suffrage  is  coming,  but  it  is  perhaps  wiser 
to  allow  each  state  to  decide  on  wofiun 
suffrai^e  as  it  has  other  suffrage  matters, 

Mr.  Hughes  announced  his  belief  in  a 
Dudget  prepared  by  the  Executive;  but 
he  passed  over  this  subject  with  so  littfe 
emphasis  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  thai  he 
realizes  the  vital  necessity  of  this  reform, 
not  merely  to  save  money  but  as  aji 
essential  to  the  establishment  of  a  respocH 
si  b I e  n a  t  to n a  I -m i nd ed  Feder a  I  Gove mmeot 
that  is  able  to  act  efficiently  without  the 
benumbing  and  corrupting  interference  of 
local  greed. 

Yet  in  spite  of  its  drawbacks  jMf* 
Hughes*s  SfH^ech  does  help  clarify  the 
issues.  Mr.  Hughes  stands  for  a  strtmper 
foreign  policy  and  belter  national  defemc, 
and  in  domestic  affairs  a  return  to  pHvilei^ 
that  will  be  more  or  less  a^iravated  as  the 
Old  Guard  or  he  gains  the  tipper  hand. 

Mr.  Wilson  stands  for  a  patient  and 
waitini^  diplomacy  and  p       il  n  ed* 
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THE   NATIONAL   GUARD    DEMON- 
STRATES SOME  FACTS 
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VKR  since  the  National  Guard 
started  to  the  border  there  has  ap- 
peared column  after  column  of 
|b  newspaper  reports  about  their  hardships  in 
;  travel,  lack  of  food,  unsuitable  clothing, 
m  and  similar  complaints.  The  National 
ir  Guard  has  been  held  up  as  a  model  of  in- 
i  efficiency,  and  the  Regular  Army  has  been 
V  blamed  for  faulty  transportation  and  com- 
,  missariat.  The  Hay  federalization  plan  has 
been  condemned  by  the  showing  of  the 
t  Guard,  and  the  Administration  has  been 
•  criticised  for  its  lack  of  preparation  for  a 
contingency  which  was  possible  at  any  time 
,     during  the  last  year  or  two. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  criticism,  General 
Bliss  on  the  border  made  an  inspection  of 
the  National  Guard  and  reported  favorably 
upon  its  condition  and  its  spirit. 

The  whole  question  seems  to  be  involved 
in  contradiction.  In  reality  it  is  not  so. 
The  facts  are  fairly  plain.  When  the 
President  issued  his  call  for  the  National 
Guard  several  things  became  obvious. 

The  plans  for  a  mobilization  of  the  Guard 
were  not  perfected  and  had '.never  been 
practised,  so  it  took  us  longer  to*get  100,000 
men  together  than  it  would  have  taken 
Switzerland  or  France  or  Holland  to  get  to- 
gether five  times  that  number. 

The  National  Guard  even  after  it  got 
together  was  not  equipped  for  active 
duty.  The  regiments  were  generally  un- 
equipped with  transport  service.  The 
artillery  and  cavalry  were  largely  without 
horses.  There  were  few  proper  medical 
units,  and  practically  no  machine  guns  or 
aeroplanes. 

The  men  themselves  had  had  various  de- 
grees of  training  in  marksmanship  and 
small  manoeuvres,  but  most  of  their  work 
had  been  done  indoors. 

In  many  vital  ways,  therefore,  they  were 
unready  for  active  service.  But  they  were 
in  much  better  shape  than  the  Guard  was 
in  1898  and,  considering  the  conditions  of 
their  training,  they  made  a  creditable  show- 
ing. But,  of  course,  these  men  of  various 
ages  with  comparatively  little  experience  of 
camp  life  and  almost  no  previous  military 
hardeningfound  conditions  somewhat  severe 


when  they  landed  in  the  border  camps  un- 
der a  torrid  sun  after  the  long  journey  to 
and  through  Texas. 

As  soon  as  the  troops  began  to  leave  tor 
the  border,  other  deficiencies  in  the  Guard 
began  to  appear.  Dependent  women  and 
children  began  to  come  to  the  armories  for 
relief,  and  the  newspapers  printed  notices 
of  the  business  houses  which  were  paying 
their  Guardsmen  employees*  salaries  while 
they  were  absent.  These  troubles  came 
from  the  fact  that  the  Guard  was  made  up 
largely  of  men  with  dependents  and  a  well- 
defined  economic  status.  There  were,  of 
course,  in  the  country  several  times  100,000 
physically  as  good  or  better  soldiers  than 
the  Guardsmen,  of  proper  age  and  without 
dependents,  who  should  properly  have  been 
doing  the  soldiering. 

The  improper  constituency  of  the  Guard 
was  partially  recognized  even  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  when  he  gave  the  married 
Guardsmen  permission  to  return  home. 

So  while  General  Bliss  could  truthfully 
report  that  the  Guard  regiments  which  he 
inspected  on  the  border  were  in  good  camps, 
with  proper  sanitation,  well  supplied 
with  food,  and  that  they  were  well  drilled 
and  soldierly  looking,  neither  he  nor  any 
one  else  conversant  with  the  Guard  is 
under  the  impression  that  it  consists  of 
the  men  who  ought  to  be  on  the  border 
or  that  it  has  had  the  training  or  even  now 
has  the  equipment  which  it  should  have. 

Moreover,  the  operation  of  the  Hay  fed- 
eralization plan  coincident  with  calling  the 
Guard  for  border  duty  worked  a  serious 
injustice  to  many  Guardsmen.  Men  who 
had  enlisted  in  the  National  Guard  for  local 
duty  were  confronted  with  the  choice  of 
joining  the  United  States  Army  for  six 
years  or  living  under  the  suspicion  of  being 
cowards  and  shirkers.  For  the  federaliza- 
tion oath  was  given  in  most  regiments  so  as 
practically  to  leave  the  Guardsmen  little 
choice.  This  was  not  a  serious  matter  to 
the  young  and  unencumbered,  but  it  did  re- 
sult in  mustering  in  for  border  service  many 
older  men  with  dependents  whom  the 
country  should  not  properly  have  called  in 
the  first  hundred  thousand. 

While  Canada  with  its  7J  million  in- 
habitants is  \>\XSVV\W^  "\\S   \^'^>>\\CJK5»  X^  "^VL 

limit  at\d  Vvas  ^rXvsX^  ^so,qw5  'b^^\wb/>x 
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takes  only  those  married  men  whose  wives 
consent,  while  we,  with  loo  million  popub^ 
tion,  in  mobilizing  100,000  Guardsmen  for 
service  on  the  border,  send  married  men 
whose  families  immediately  need  relief- 

The  Guard  as  a  system  of  national  de- 
fense is  obviously  unfit,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration cannot  escape  the  just  blame  to 
which  it  is  entitled  for  its  sins  of  omission  in 
failing  to  provide  a  better  system  and  its 
sins  of  commission  in  trying  under  the  Hay 
bill  to  make  the  Guard  our  permanent  main 
reliance  for  military  defense. 

There  are  three  obvious  defects  in  the 
Hay  bill  which  almost  entirely  invalidate 
its  usefulness: 

It  divides  authority  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  states  despite  the 
fact  that  the  defense  of  the  Nation  is 
obviously  a  federal  matter  and  that  the 
divided  authority  means  inefficiency  and 
waste;  and  by  the  voluntary  system  it  does 
not  necessarily  first  draw  to  the  colors  the 
young  men  of  proper  military  training  and 
few  responsibilities  whom  the  state  can  best 
afl'ord  to  send  soldiering,  but  it  takes 
men  of  various  ages  and  responsibilities,  so 
that  mobilization  is  accomplished  with  the 
maximum  instead  of  the  minimum  of  dis- 
turbance and  suffering.  Thirdly,  the 
method  of  training  the  Guard  chiefly  in 
armories  and  intermittently  is  needlessly 
expensive  and  entirely  inadequate. 


THE   SPREAD  OF    POLIOMYELITIS 

A  CONTAGIOUS  disease,  of  which 
thousands  of  intelligent  Americans 
have  never  before  heard,  has  been 
sweeping  over  the  United  States,  especially 
the  F^astern  section.  Vet  medical  history 
rea)rds  more  than  forty  previous  epidemics 
of  poliom\elitis.  or  infantile  paralvsis; 
in  the  main,  however,  these  epidemics  have 
affected  so  few  people  and  the  dise^ise 
itself  has  been  so  unusual  and  ill  defined 
that,  sc)  far  as  the  popular  mind  is  con- 
cerned, this  recent  visitation  represents 
S(jmething  entirely  new.  New  York  Clity 
had  an  experience  in  K)C>7.  when  alxml 
2,500  cases  were  recorded ;  this  wav  merely 
one  manifestation  of  an  epidemic,  traces 
of  which  appeared  in  practically  all  parts 
of  the  world.    At  that  time  even  ^a«i\- 


tific  workers  knew  little  about  the  diseaie. 
Investigations  based  upt>n  that  cabmin 
conducted  largely  by  the  Rockcfdfef 
Institute  in  New  York,  supplied  pract^ 
cally  all  the  information  we  possess  ci»- 
cerning  it  now. 

Yet  probably  the  organ  ism  which  i»Tcab 
such  terrible  havoc  on  children  hjs  oi- 
is  ted  for  millions  of  years.  Through  ll 
that  period  the  disease  has  extstcd  tti  utal 
is  known  as  endemic  form^hat  is.  as  J 
disease  which  is  always  pnrscrtt.  Iilfc  i 
smouldering  fire.  Suddenly,  for  resisom 
unexplained — ^perhaps  because  the  vim 
develops  unusual  strength— the  fire  btua 
out,  and  destruction,  such  as  we  have 
recently  seen  raging  about  us,  beamm 
widespread.  Yet  the  name  popularly 
assigned  to  the  disease,  infantile  paralysa. 
betrays  our  ignorance  concerning  its  fu- 
ture. Those  who  gave  it  this  name  mcid) 
observed  its  most  characterislic  symptoii 
— paralysis,  and  the  obvious  fact  thai  is 
almost  exclusively  assails  young  childreit 
In  their  mind,  the  disease  was  simply  1 
true  paralysis,  not  particularly  differ^ 
from  the  general  human  afnictkm  » 
called.  But,  when  experimental  studies 
began  to  n-'^al  its  true  nature,  scirntblf 
gave  it  anv4her  appellation.  In  medical 
literature  to^ay  the  disease  is  aim  ays  fe* 
ferred  to  as  poliomyelitis.  An  afial>'^ 
of  the  Greek  Wf*rds  making  up  this  com^ 
p:isite  gives  a  fair  description  of  thvs 
afflict  inn.  It  is  an  inflammation  ii(  the 
anterior  gra>'  matter  of  the  spinal  a*fd. 
As  the  spinal  a^rd  regulates  muscular 
action,  the  paralysis,  which  is  the  dbaaes  j 
mfist  conspicuous  symptom,  is  explaioeil  ' 
When  the  inflammation  goes  so  far  that 
there  is  a  degeneration  of  spinal  tissue 
this  paralysis  becomes  permanent.  Eight 
years  agn,  though  there  were  plenty  o( 
si^ns  that  tfie  disease  was  contagiotik 
there  was  no  abyilule  pniof.  That  pioaf 
was  defmitely  supplied  when  Dr.  Simon 
Flexner  and  l>r,  Hideyo  Noguchi,  of  the 
[^(Kkefelkr  Institute,  succeeded  in  im- 
prisoning in  the  culture  tube  the  or^nbin 
that  caused  it. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  this  db*- 
cuver>'  yielded  the  secner  of  another 
disease*  it  had  the  utmost  scientific  intefi>t. 
Uy   ^   dik\i&^  \\%  Wb;^ft^u^r«^    had    Ul^ 
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covered  only  the  grossest  and  most  obvious 
infective  agents.  It  was  comparatively 
easy  to  isolate  the  organisms  of  pneu- 
monia, typhoid,  diphtheria,  and  other 
every-day  infections,  for  these  organisms 
were  the  giants  of  the  microscopic  world 
— so  huge  in  size  that  they  stand  out 
distinctly  on  the  microscopic  slide.  Be- 
sides these  Gargantuan  micro-organisms, 
there  are  many  more  so  exceedingly 
minute  that  no  microscope  can  detect 
them.  No  one  has  ever  discovered  the 
guilty  agents  in  smallpox,  scarlet  fever, 
or  chicken-pox;  Pasteur  hunted  for  years 
for  the  hydrophobia  germ,  but  died 
without  finding  it.  There  is  a  powerful 
mechanism  known  as  the  Berkefield  filter; 
though  this  holds  back  nearly  all  the 
known  microbes,  these  other  mysterious 
and  minute  races  easily  pass  through  its 
microscopic  meshes.  For  this  reason  they 
are  known  as  the  filterable  viruses.  The 
poliomyelitis  germ,  like  that  of  smallpox 
and  scarlet  fever,  was  a  filterable  virus. 
The  isolation  of  one  of  these  agents,  there- 
fore, opened  a  new  day  in  bacteriology. 

The  same  studies  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  virus  entered  the  body  through  the 
nasal  and  throat  passages.  So  far  as  the 
experimenters  could  discover,  it^  did  not 
exist  in  the  bkxxl — ^a  fact  which  seems  to 
dispose  of  the  possibility  that  a  biting 
insect  may  transmit  the  infection.  The 
laboratory  made  little  headway  in  obtain- 
ing a  serum,  largely  because  the  monkey 
is  the  only  animal,  besides  man,  to  which 
the  disease  can  be  transmitted  and  the 
monkey  is  not  a  useful  animal  from  which 
to  obtain  a  serum.  No  one  has  yet  dis- 
covered— and  this  is  the  fact  that  makes 
sanitary  control  so  difficult — the  way  in 
which  the  disease  is  carried  from  one 
human  being  to  another.  The  fact  that 
poliomyelitis  is  usually,  though  not 
invariably,  associated  with  poverty  and 
uncleanly  surroundings  carries  its  lesson. 
The  death  rate  in  the  present  epidemic 
appears  to  be  about  20  per  cent.— much 
fewer  than  is  generally  supposed.  We 
also  have  the  encouraging  statement  of 
Dr.  Flexner  that  complete  recoveries — 
recoveries,  that  is,  without  physical  or 
mental   disal  more   numerous 

than  most  | 


BUILDING  ZONES  IN  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  CITY  has  taken  a  step 
which  really  signifies  a  new  era  in 
urban  civilization.  It  has  abol- 
ished the  laissei'jatre  principle  in  city 
development.  Practically  all  American 
cities,  New  York  among  them,  have  grown 
in  easy-going,  haphazard  fashion.  Their 
external  aspects  picture  that  lawlessness 
that  most  observers  regard  as  the  great- 
est defect  of  the  American  character. 
The  owner  of  a  plot  of  ground  has  enjoyed 
almost  complete  liberty  to  "improve"  it, 
irrespective  of  the  rights  of  his  neighbors 
or  of  the  community.  He  could  erect  a 
skyscraper  which,  by  cutting  out  light 
and  air,  would  render  almost  valueless 
adjoining  property.  His  tenants  could 
utilize  the  property  for  any  purpose 
that  was  not  definitely  forbidden  by  the 
fire  and  health  laws,  irrespective  of  its 
effect  upon  the  beauty  or  commercial  ad- 
vantages of  the  town. 

New  York  has  now  adopted  an  orderly 
if  somewhat  complicated  series  of  build- 
ing laws.  In  the  congested  downtown 
office  district,  buildings  in  future  can 
attain  a  height  of  only  two  and  a  half 
times  the  width  of  the  street.  This  will 
permit  buildings  of  perhaps  twenty  stories. 
In  other  parts  of  the  city  they  can  go  only 
so  high  as  the  street  is  wide.  The  new 
laws  contain  numerous  exceptions  and 
provisos  that  need  not  be  detailed  here; 
the  important  fact  is  that  the  largest 
municipality  in  this  country  has  decided 
to  exercise  a  restraining  hand  upon  the 
land  owners  and  speculators — to  prevent 
them  from  injuring  permanently  the 
health,  the  business  interests,  and  the  artis- 
tic value  of  the  city. 

Even  more  important  is  the  new  system 
of  "zoning."  As  in  most  American  cities, 
the  indiscriminate  mixture  of  business, 
manufacturing,  and  residential  districts 
has  had  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 
Hardly  had  people  selected  one  section 
as  a  desirable  place  to  make  their  homes 
when  the  sweatshops  would  establish 
themselves  in  the  same  k)cation.  New 
York  has  now  divided  the  city  into  resi- 
dential, business,  aad  uwx^sVx\cVt<i  -uswc^. 
In  the  ^uluie  ot\\v  WxWtv^s  xxvX^^^'^  Vsv 
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human  habitation  can  be  erected  in  the 
first;  only  business  buildings — from  which 
manufacturing  or  industrial  establishments 
are  specifically  excluded— in  the  second; 
whereas  any  kind  of  a  building  not  prohib- 
ited by  law  can  be  erected  in  the  third. 

What  precipitated  this  wholesome  in- 
novation was  the  rapid  encroachment 
of  the  wholesale  clothing  industry  upon 
the  city's  most  ornate  business  avenue. 
1"  wen  t  y- fi  ve  o  r  thirty  yea  rs  a  go  p  rac  I  ica  1 1  y 
alt  the  clothing  factories  were  located 
on  the  East  Side.  Thence  they  found 
their  way  to  lower  Broadway.  Huge  loft 
buildings,  housing  thousands  of  workers 
in  the  needle  trades,  rapidly  drove  out 
the  retail  shops.  About  fifteen  years  ago 
these  same  industries  surrounded  the 
bwer  part  of  Fifth  Avenue.  The  beau- 
tiful old  houses  of  the  Knickerbocker 
aristocracy  were  dismantled  and  great 
clothing  factories  occupied  their  sites. 
Twenty-third  Street,  which  for  years  had 
been  perhaps  the  city's  finest  shopping 
thoroughfare,  became  one  huge  industrial 
diaos.  The  large  department  stores  and 
highH:lass  shops  fled  from  these  sections 
and  established  themselves  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, from  abiDUt  Twenty-seventh  to  Fiftieth 
streets.  This  part  of  the  avenue  became 
transformed  into  a  street  of  unusual  brilli- 
ance— according  to  many  observers,  the 
finest  shopping  section  in  the  world.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  the  city  awoke  to  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  clothing  factories 
were  encroaching  on  this  area  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  In  a  few  years  more,  unless 
radical  steps  were  taken,  this  magnificent 
avenue  would  become  a  hideous  ruin. 

New^  York  has  now  taken  this  radical 
step:  the  new  zoning  system  prohibits  the 
future  con  struct  ion  of  manufacturing  pl^^ts 
in  the  district  extending  roughly  from 
FfiUrlh  to  Sixth  avenues  and  from  Twentv* 
third  tu  Fifty-ninth  streets.  Moreover. 
a  campaign  started  to  persuade  manu- 
faciurers  already  located  there  to  move 
into  the  new  manufacturing  zone  has  met 
with  great  success.  The  fact  that  a  great 
municipality  has  thus  chosen  to  subject 
itself  to  discipline  and  orderly  progress 
augurs  well  for  the  improvement  of 
fivnera)  urban  conditions,  spiritual  as  well 
as  physical  in  this  country. 


INSURING  SPECULATK 
BY   ARMS 

SENATOR    LA     FOLLETE.    w 
speech   against   amiamerils   in 
Senate,  said  among  other  thi 

*'I  think  that  American  people  vdm 
into  Mexico  go  there  to  make  big  mom 
to  speculate.  I  believe  every  man  | 
this  country  who  goes  into  a  foreign  I 
looking  for  profits  should  accept  the  Ian 
that  Government  as  an  arbiter  for  his  rig 

'H  he  thing  that  attracts  most  Amerk 
to  Mexico  is  the  great  wealth  of  natunij 
sources,  where  an  investment  of  $ioo( 
will  buy  property  worth  $i  .000,000  ufid 
stable  Government.  This  new  iki£t 
that  the  flag  should  follow^  the  investn 
of  a  citizen  means  that  the  Govemm 
will  follow  up  the  speculator  and  tnilie 
investment  worth  face  value.     ,     .    . 

"1  sincerelv' hope  the  standard  bearc 
the  Republican  Party  in  this  campaign 
not  feel  himself  constrained  to  take 
position  that  it  is  the  duty  of  ihis  Cow 
ment  to  put  the  flag  of  the  United  St^ 
behind  the  investment  of  speculatofl 
Mexico  and  eNewhere,  President  Wi\ 
declared,  m  his  speech  at  Detroit,  hevkx 
not  St  an  J  '<  f  that  policy  and  woutd  not 
come  the  collecting  agent  of  fomgn 
vestors  in  Mexico." 

This  course  of  argument  appeals  to  m 
people  who  have  no  foreign  inve^tmi 
and  who  are  not  engaged  directly  in  fon 
trade.  It  has  sufficient  truth  in  it  te 
plausible  and  enough  error  to  be  mish 
ing.     It  is  worth  examining. 

The  Senator  is  undoubtedly  right  w 
he  said  that  the  Americans  w^ho  aPE 
Mexico  went  there  to  make  big  nK>ne>\  ] 
as  the  Senator*s  Scandinavian  and  Gcfu 
constituents  went  to  Wisconsin  for  thesi 
reason.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in 
desire  to  make  big  money. 

In  the  second  place,  in  the  prevalent  < 
cussion  of  how  to  enlarge  our  export  tn 
we  have  been  counseled  time  after  tinM 
send  men  to  foreign  countries  wt 
settle  down  and  study  conditions  ai 
American  goods.  There  can,  then,  be 
ing  wrong  in  Americans  going  outsii 
own  country  even  if  they  do  go  11 
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The  Senator  is,  of  course,  correct  when 
he  says  that  when  an  American  goes  to  an- 
other country  he  should  accept  the  laws  of 
that  new  Government  as  an  arbiter  for  his 
rights.  But  the  Senator  did  not  finish  the 
thought  and  explain  to  what  arbiter  the 
American  in  foreign  countries  was  to  ap- 
peal when  the  laws  cease  and  anarchy 
reigns.  If  the  American  Government  dis- 
inherits its  citizens  under  such  conditions, 
the  logical  result  is  the  encouragement  of 
anarchy  wherever  Americans  own  property 
in  countries  of  somewhat  unsettled  con- 
ditions, for  that  property  need  not  be  pro- 
tected but  could  be  confiscated  and  looted 
at  pleasure.  And  if  property  is  not  pro- 
tected lives  are  likely  to  be  sacrificed  with 
the  property,  as  has  happened  in  Mexico. 
If  the  flag  is  to  shed  the  responsibility  for 
the  lives  of  Americans  as  well  as  their 
property  when  they  leave  our  borders,  we 
should  have  evolved  a  policy  of  expatriat- 
ing all  our  foreign  investments  and  export 
trade  and  sending  forth  our  oversea  traders 
and  investors  as  men  without  a  country. 
And  shortly  we  should  see  all  our  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners. 

Yet  there  is  much  truth  in  the  Senator's 
contentions.  There  are  traders  and  spec- 
ulators who  try  to  pull  their  nation  into 
wars  that  will  be  profitable  to  themselves. 
Professor  Millioud  has  shown  thelnfluence 
of  German  foreign  trade  and  investment  on 
the  causes  of  the  present  Great  War. 
There  is  little  question  that  British  sub- 
jects seeking  large  profits  dragged  their 
Government  into  an  unjustifiable  war  in 
South  Africa.  There  are  probably  Ameri- 
cans who  would  try  to  precipitate  inter- 
vention in  Mexico  for  their  private  profit. 

It  does  not  seem  wise  to  abandon  Ameri- 
cans and  their  money  as  soon  as  they  leave 
our  shores,  nor,  as  the  other  extreme,  to  let 
an  adventurous  and  unscrupulous  trader 
lead  the  nation  into  war  for  his  profit. 

There  is  a  middle  course  in  which  we  can 
convince  other  nations  that  we  will  pro- 
tect American  lives  and  property  from  law- 
less destruction  no  matter  where  they  are, 
even  to  using  the  Army  and  Navy  for  that 
purpose,  but  that  we  shall  not  use  any  such 
occasion  to  acquire  more  territory.  In 
other  words  if  conditions  in  Mexico  do  not 


improve,  we  may  have  to  intervene  there  as 
we  did  in  Cuba,  which  does  not  mean  to 
"follow  up  the  speculator  and  make  his  in- 
vestment worth  face  value." 

II 

The  reign  of  anarchy  has  destroyed  so 
much  property  of  foreigners  in  Mexico  that 
even  if  Carranza  or  any  one  else  were  to 
establish  a  fair  approximation  of  order  a 
more  difficult  financial  task  would  almost 
surely  follow. 

One  of  the  complaints  against  President 
Diaz  was  that  he  had  allowed  the  most  val- 
uable opportunities  in  Mexico  to  get  into 
foreigners'  hands  in  his  efforts  to  get  the 
country  developed.  This  was  true  for  the 
fundamental  reason  that  the  foreigners 
were  in  more  cases  the  only  people  with  the 
vision,  ability,  and  credit  to  use  the  op- 
portunities. During  the  Huerta-Villa- 
Zapata-Carranza  regime  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  these  foreign  enterprises  have  been 
destroyed  and  many  foreigners  have  been 
killed.  When  order  is  restored  one  of  the 
first  things  which  the  Mexican  Government 
will  face  will  be  a  tremendous  bill  for  all 
this  damage.  The  claims  will  be  enough  to 
be  a  great  burden  financially  even  if  they 
had  no  political  entanglements.  But  they 
will  have  a  political  bearing.  The  Mexican 
people  who  have  themselves  sufi^ered  ter- 
ribly from  the  reign  of  anarchy  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  look  with  enthusiasm 
upon  the  payment  of  a  large  proportion  of 
their  taxes  to  the  foreigners  who  had  the 
best  opportunities  in  Mexico  while  they 
themselves  got  no  redress  for  their  losses 
and  the  state  revenues  were  insufficient  to 
meet  the  many  and  pressing  domestic  needs 
of  the  Government. 

The  usual  way  of  rehabilitating  the 
credit  of  a  country  in  such  a  predicament  is 
for  one  of  the  richer  nations  to  furnish  a 
loan.  But  such  loans  are  not  usually  forth- 
coming unless  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
lending  nation  is  prepared  to  see  that  the 
loan  is  not  repudiated.  The  loans  which 
Germans  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  French 
had  made  to  the  Black  Republic  of  Haiti 
were  of  such  size  and  under  such  conditions 
that  the  payment  was  practically  im- 
possible, and  except  for  American  iat«« 
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led  to  the  taking  over  of  the  country  as  a 
payment  for  the  debt. 

Carranza  has  made  the  ingenious  and  in- 
defensible proposal  that  all  foreigners  who 
own  property  in  Mexico  must  either  sell 
their  property  or  become  Mexican  citizens. 
If  he  could  carry  out  this  idea,  he  would 
be  id  of  the  danger  of  foreign  pressure 
to  collect  debts.  But  he  cannot  put  this 
idea  into  practice,  for  it  amounts  to  con- 
fiscation, and  neither  we  nor  any  other 
nation  will  allow  that. 

The  Mexican  problem  begins  with  the 
establishment  of  order.  The  reincarnation 
of  Mexican  credit  follows,  and  then  comes 
the  long  experiment  of  whether  the  Mexi- 
cans are  able  to  take  a  sufficient  part  in  the 
development  of  their  rich  country  to  pre- 
vent foreigners  from  owning  and  control- 
ling its  agriculture,  commerce,  industry, 
and  finance,  for,  in  the  long  run,  if  these  are 
in  alien  hands  distrust  and  disorder  ensue 
and  the  control  of  government  passes  also. 
Our  sincere  desire  not  to  take  Cuba  re- 
sulted in  our  withdrawing  after  two  inter- 
ventions had  become  necessary.  But  if 
Cuba  had  not  risen  to  the  opportunity  and 
attended  to  her  own  affairs,  and  had  fre- 
quent interventions  been  necessary,  no  re- 
pugnance at  the  prospect  of  terminating  a 
free  government  would  have  prevented  the 
eventual  absorption  of  the  island  by  the 
United  States  when  it  became  evident  that 
it  could  not  maintain  its  liberty  in  order. 


FROM  A  PAST  WAR 

THE  French  Ambassador,  M.  Jusser- 
and,  has  done  us  a  good  and  timely 
service  in  the  publication  of  his 
book,  "  With  Americans  of  Past  and  Pres- 
ent Days."  In  the  first  part  of  it,  called 
"Rochambeau  and  the  French  in  Amer- 
ica," is  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
French  expedition  which  came  to  help  the 
American  colonies  and  whose  help  alone 
made  possible  the  capture  of  Yorktown 
which  decided  the  war.  In  thinking  of  our 
success  in  the  Revolution  we  do  not  often 
realize  that  of  the  16,000  men  in  Washing- 
ton's army  at  Yorktown,  7,000  were 
French  and  that  the  sailors  of  IDe  Grasse's 
fleet,  without  which  the  whole  operation 
wouki  hgye  been  iinpossible»  swdled  the 


French  numbers  so  that  they  actually  out- 
numbered  the  Americans. 

But  the  French  Ambassador's  accomt 
does  not  stress  this  point.  His  main  tbone 
is  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  French  wne 
men  who  volunteered  to  fight  for  the  idea  of 
liberty,  not  so  much  for  America  as  for 
France,  or  against  England  as  for  an  ab> 
stract  principle  which  they  regarded  as 
right.  The  opinions  which  M.  Jusserand 
quotes  on  this  point  are  extremely  interest* 
ing  now  that  the  conflict  of  autocracy  aid 
democracy  is  again  in  open  strife: 

The  Americans,  according  to  Turgot,  mist 
be  free,  not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  humanity;  an  experiment  of  the  utmott 
import  was  about  to  begin,  and  should  succeed. 
He  added  this,  the  worthy  forecast  of  a  generoos 
mind:  "  It  is  impossible  not  to  form  wishes  for 
that  people  to  reach  the  utmost  prosperity  it  ii 
capable  of.  That  people  is  the  hope  of  nui- 
kind.  It  must  show  to  the  world  by  its  a> 
ample  that  men  can  be  free  and  tranquil,  mi 
can  do  without  the  chains  that  tyrants  mi 
cheats  of  all  garb  have  tried  to  lay  on  thca 
under  pretense  of  public  good.  It  must  gpve 
the  example  of  political  liberty,  religious  liboty. 
commercial  and  industrial  liberty.  Tlie  shdtcr 
which  it  is  going  to  offer  to  the  oppressed  of  al 
nations  will  console  the  earth.  The  ease  with 
which  men  will  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  k 
and  escape  the  effects  of  a  bad  government  wl 
oblige  governments  to  open  their  eyes  and  to  be 
just.  TRe  rest  of  the  world  will  perceive  bf 
degrees  the  emptiness  of  the  illusions  on  wUcI 
politicians  have  festered."  Toward  Englaad 
Turgot  has  a  feeling  of  regret  on  account  of  in 
policies,  but  no  trace  of  animosity;  and.  00  tk 
contrary,  the  belief  that,  in  spite  of  what  sooK 
people  of  note  were  alleging,  the  absolutely  ce^ 
tain  loss  of  her  American  colonies  would  not  ft* 
suit  in  a  diminution  of  her  power.  "TVi 
resolution  will  prove,  maybe,  as  profitable  to 
you  as  to  America." 

Not  less  characteristic  of  the  times  and  of  tk 
same  thinker's  turn  of  mind  is  a  brief  memoriii 
written  by  him  for  the  King  shortly  after,  whci 
Captain  Cook  was  making  his  third  voyage  of 
discovery,  the  one  from  which  he  never  re- 
turned. "Captain  Cook,"  Turgot  said,  **ii 
probably  on  his  way  back  to  Europe.  His  Or 
pedition  having  no  other  object  than  the  pio* 
gress  of  human  knowledge,  and  interesti^fr 
therefore,  all  nations,  it  would  be  worthy  of  tk 
King's  magnanimity  not  to  allow  that  the  resrfl 
be  jeopardized  by  the  chances  of  war/*  Onks 
shooki  be  gjiven  to  all  French  naval  officcis  "le 
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from  any  hostile  act  against  him  or  his 
d  allow  him  to  freely  continue  his  navi- 
and  to  treat  him  in  every  respect  as  the 
is  to  treat  the  officers  and  ships  of  ncu- 
J  friendly  countries."  The  King  as- 
and  had  our  cruisers  notified  of  the  sort 
d  character  which  they  would  have  to 
;e  in  that  ship  of  the  enemy;  a  small  fact 
but  showing  the  difference  between  the 
those  days  and  in  ours. 

^ther  it  is  a  pleasant  book  to  read 
11  of  facts  which  are  particularly 
ant  with  comparisons  and  contrasts 
le  present  time. 


MORAL  STANDARD  FOR 
CONGRESS 

THE  medical  and  legal  professions 
:re  has  long  existed  a  professional 
ndard  of  ethics  which,  despite  many 

has  been  of  tremendous  service  in 
the  standards  of  these  occupations, 
vertising  business  has  lately  adopted 
cal  constitution.  What  is  termed 
rial  courtesy  in  the  upper  house  of 
ss  might  be  transformed  into  a  use- 
Fessional  standard.  But  the  House 
"esentatives  is  in  need  of  taking  hold 
luestion  more  drastically  and  creat- 
itself  such  a  standard, 
c  recent  occurrences  indicate  the 

it. 

William  S.  Bennet,  elected  by  the 
of  the  Twenty-third  District  of  New 
I  part  of  New  York  City,  to  repre- 
*ir  intelligence  and  morals  in  making 
r  the  welfare  of  the  Union,  so  mis- 
led his  function  as  to  introduce  a 
"  into  the  appropriation  bill  de- 
to  open  the  way  for  a  large  con- 
)r  food  at  Ellis  Island  to  go  to  a 
ly  which  previously  had  retained 

counsel  to  help  it  maintain  this 
ontract.  It  was  obviously  a  most 
er  act,  yet  the  House  of  Repre- 
/es  took  no  notice  of  it. 
[ressman  Frank  Buchanan,  from  the 
li  District  of  Illinois,  which  includes 

of  Chicago,  was  indicted  by  the 
Jury  for  plotting  against  the  United 
in  the  interest  of  Germany.  The 
of  Representatives,  instead  of  feel- 
grin  that  one  of  the  body  had  so  far 


departed  from  his  patriotic  duty,  not  to 
mention  the  ethics  of  his  position,  instead  . 
lent  themselves  to  a  contempt  proceedings 
against  District  Attorney  Marshall,  who 
had  Mr.  Buchanan  indicted.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's opinion  of  the  House  may  be  techni- 
cally in  contempt,  but  if  the  House  had  had 
a  proper  standard  it  would  have  itself 
assumed  an  attitude  toward  Mr.  Buchanan 
which  would  have  left  no  occasion  for  Mr. 
Marshall's  very  righteous  indignation. 

When  the  Colonel  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  of  the 
New  York  National  Guard  were  discharged 
from  the  service  because  of  physical  dis- 
ability, half  a  dozen  New  York  Congress- 
men and  Senator  O'Gorman  rushed  to  see 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
have  the  officers  reinstated.  This  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  activity  which  is  com- 
mon in  the  Post  OfTice  Department,  but  it 
should  be  evident  that  even  if  we  have  never 
been  able  to  emancipate  the  postal  service 
from  political  influence,  it  is  both  indefensi- 
ble morally  and  dangerous  to  the  Nation  to 
have  the  appointment,  promotion,  or  re- 
tention of  the  officers  in  the  Army  affected 
by  the  political  influence  of  Senators  and 
Representatives. 

The  Representative  body  of  the  Nation 
certainly  ought  not  to  acquiesce  in  its  mem- 
bers using  their  official  position  to  try  to 
enact  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  former 
clients,  nor  as  a  cloak  for  unpatriotic 
activities,  nor  as  an  opportunity  to  throw 
the  monkey-wrench  of  politics  into  the 
wheels  of  Army  efficiency,  which  run  none 
too  smoothly  anyway. 


THE  MEDIOCRITY  OF  VICE-PRESI- 
DENTIAL TIMBER 

AS  VICE-PRESIDENT  during  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  term  in  the  White 
House,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks 
made  little  impression  on  the  public.  The 
newspapers  made*  fun  of  his  tall  form  and 
frigid  manners  and  the  rest  of  the  public 
catalogued  him  as  a  politician  of  little  more 
than  mediocre  ability  and  of  regular  Re- 
publican antecedents  and  possibilities — 
certainly  not  a  man  who  was  big  enough  to 
be  in  the  White  House. 
His  nom\uaX\oiv  2L%i\Tv Vj  >jRfc^^\Mvv^asv 
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Party  may  be  an  encouragement  to  the 
political  machine,  but  it  adds  nothing  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  Republican  ticket 
in  the  eyes  of  the  independent  voters.  To 
the  progressive-minded  who  believe  in 
Presidential  leadership  the  possibility  of 
Mr.  Fairbanks  as  President  indeed  is  a 
dismal  spectacle. 

Nor  is  there  anything  more  attractive 
about  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Marshall's  be- 
coming President.  He  plays  no  part  in  our 
national  life.  His  personality  is  discounted 
by  the  public.  His  speeches  receive  no 
serious  recognition.  His  ideas  are  perhaps 
more  original  than  those  of  Mr.  Fairbanks 
but  not  more  reassuring. 

The  theory  upon  which  we  have  a  Vice- 


President  is  that  ive  shall  have  avaihbkii 
case  cS  the  President's  death  or  impeacb^ 
ment  a  man  capable  and  worthy  to  tak 
the  position.  Our  practice  differs  froai  Ik 
principle.  The  position  of  political  i» 
potence  which  we  have  made  of  the  Vio^ 
Presidency  is  not  attractive  to  stnmg  im 
nd  so  it  happens  that  as  a  rule  the  Vio^ 
Presidential  candidates  compare  unfav» 
ably  not  only  with  Presidential  randiriilB 
but  also  with  many  other  leaders  of  thar 
party.  They  do  not  rank  second  best.  In 
far  below  that  among  men  in  political  ife 
The  office  of  Vice-President  has  failed  of  ito 
purpose,  and  it  needs  to  be  changed  • 
that  the  Presidential  succession  is  an 
almost  certainly  doomed  to  mediocrity. 


FARM  MORTGAGE  BANKERS  AND 

BROKERS 

Ejfery  montb  the  World's  Work  publishes  in  ibis  pari  of  the  magofhu  am  m&di  m 
experience  wiib  investments  and  lessons  to  be  drawn  tbenfrom 


A  WISCONSIN  attorney  was 
prompted  recently,  by  the 
frequent  references  to  Western 
mortgages  he  had  seen  in  the 
news  of  finance  and  invest- 
ment, to  write  "a  little  bit  of  autobi- 
ography," in  which  he  made  some  very 
timely  suggestions  for  buyers  of  that  class 
of  securities. 

His  letter  was  particularly  apropos  of  the 
following  reference  to  the  general  causes 
that  led  up  to  the  collapse  of  the  early  '90's 
in  the  farm  mortgage  field: 

The  principal  cause  was  that  the  mortgage 
business  had  been  tremendously  overdone.  In- 
vestors generally  knew  little  in  those  days  about 
how  to  judge  underlying  values  .  .  .  and 
in  the  East  especially  there  had  been  so  much 
indiscriminate  buying  that  many  of  the  reput- 
able loan  agents  themselves  became  careless, 
while  scores  of  unscrupulous  adventurers  were 
tempted  into  the  business.  The  result  was  a 
condition  which  precluded  even  a  slight  re- 
sistance to  the  financial  panic  which  came  along 
in  1893.  .  .  .  But  conditions  have  changed 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  diflicult  to  con- 
cave  of  M  repetition  of  widespread  disasttr  in 


this  field  of  investment.  Land  vadues  have  be* 
come  stabilized,  and  the  development  of  OHit- 
gage  banking  along  scientific  lines  may  be  sal 
to  have  been  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  tk 
growth  of  a  highly  discriminating  class  of  i^ 
vestors  in  mortgages. 

The  attorney  recalled  that,  in  189),  ht 
was  supplementing  his  professional  work  bf 
negotiating  loans  on  farms  in  his  vicinity. 
At  that  time,  he  had  had  thirteen  yeuf 
experience  in  the  business,  i^ich  he  hai 
started  by  making  investments  for  a  fev 
personal  friends  whom  he  had  known  in  the 
East  before  following  Horace  Greeley's 
advice  in  1877. 

In  making  his  loans,  the  young  lawyv 
followed  the  practice  that  was  then  uni- 
versal of  charging  the  borrowers  a  com* 
mission  for  obtaining  the  funds,  requiriiv 
them  to  furnish  proof  of  clear  title,  vc^ 
ified  appraisals,  etc.,  and  to  pay  aJI  ir 
cidental  expenses.  The  unusual  dcmaii 
for  money  to  develop  farms  had  made  Ike 
business  profitable»and,  in  his  efforts  to  Wh 
crease  it,  he  explained  that  whenever  he  grt 
in  correspondence  with  an  Eastern  i 
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[pressed  doubt  about  the  value  of  the 
lies  he  could  furnish,  he  offered  to 
itee  their  collection  without  loss  or 
«,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  re- 
i  compensation  all  interest  collected 
;ss  of  a  specified  rate. 
I  practice,  the  attorney  said,  un- 
*dly  made  him  more  cautious,  but, 
:he  1893  panic  came,  he  found  he  had 
I  mortgages  on  his  books  amounting 
rly  a  million  dollars,  of  which  about 
)re  his  personal  guarantee.  He  said 
I  always  taken  pride  in  the  fact  that 
e  of  his  clients  had  lost  a  dollar.  He 
hem  fully  informed  about  conditions, 
>ked  and  obtained  many  extensions 
le,  but  in  the  end  was  able  to  pay 
ill  in  full.  In  a  few  instances  he  had 
f  made  the  final  payments  after  hav- 
ken  title  to  the  mortgaged  farms, 
of  which  he  found  it  necessary  to 
for  several  years. 

recollection  was  that  he  himself  had 
t  come  out  even,  but  he  said  the  hard 
d  him  eventually  to  quit  the  business 
y,  although  in  later  years  he  had 
>nally  invested  in  farm  mortgages  at 
stance  of  some  old  acquaintance, 
lesson  of  his  experience,  the  attorney 
sd,  was  this:  that  "there  is  some- 
wrong  about  the  principle  involved 
investors  send  money  for  investment 
tgages  to  people  whose  sole  interest 
transactions  is  to  get  as  liberal  com- 
ns  as  possible  for  acting  as  agents  of 
3rrowers."  The  tendency  in  such 
he  pointed  out,  could  not  be  other- 
lan  toward  accepting  scant  security; 
lat  even  if  that  tendency  were  over- 
as  it  doubtless  was  in  many  instances 
character  and  sense  of  responsibility 
loan  agents,  it  was  something  to  be 
led  with  by  every  one  contemplating 
ment  in  farm  mortgages, 
had  observed,  however,  that  there 
[nortgage  dealers  in  the  West  who 
ed  the  practice  of  advancing  their 
loney  to  borrowers  on  the  security  of 
and,  subsequently  selling  the  mort- 
to  investors,  on  whose  behalf  they 
:ook  to  act  in  the  collection  of  in- 
and  in  looking  after  all  the  other  in- 
al  details  throughout  the  life  of  the 
liey  made.    This,  he  said,  seemed  to 


him  to  be  the  sound  way  of  carrying  on  the 
business.     He  concluded  by  saying: 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  such  organizations 
to  be  fraudulent  in  character,  but  a  very  little  in- 
vestigation ought  to  be  sufTicicnt  to  satisfy  one 
whether  he  is  dealing  with  an  agency  that  is 
financially  responsible  and  honorably  managed; 
and  the  result  of  such  investigation  being  satis- 
factory, it  would  seem  that  Western  mortgages 
on  farm  lands,  negotiated  in  that  way,  ought  to 
be  desirable  investments,  especially  as  it  is  still 
possible  to  get  such  mortgages  to  yield  the  in- 
vestor from  5  to  7  per  cent. 

The  main  point  which  the  Wisconsin  at- 
torney made  in  recounting  his  experience, 
namely,  that  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  the  farm  mortgage  banker,  prop- 
erly so  called,  and  the  farm  loan  broker,  is 
one  to  which  it  is  timely  to  call  attention. 

There  are  three  particulars  in  which  the 
banker's  relation  to  the  mortgages  he 
offers  provides  a  peculiar  kind  of  as- 
surance for  his  clients.  First,  if  he  is  to 
make  loans  with  his  own  funds,  he  must 
obviously  be  possessed  of  capital — ^the 
evidence  of.  his  financial  responsibility. 
Second,  in  loaning  his  own  funds  without 
any  definite  assurance  in  advance  that  he 
will  be  able  to  turn  his  capital  over  by 
finding  investors  to  buy  the  mortgages  he 
takes,  he  will  naturally  look  the  more 
sharply  to  obtain  adequate  security  for 
both  principal  and  interest.  And  third,  to 
conduct  the  business  in  that  way,  he  must 
have  a  permanent  organization,  an  organiza- 
tion so  equipped  as  to  enable  him  to  handle 
intelligently  and  effectively  every  detail  of 
making  and  supervising  his  mortgages. 

However  honest  and  conscientious  a 
mere  loan  broker  may  be,  it  is  the  rule,  as 
the  attorney's  letter  suggests,  that  he  lacks 
financial  responsibility,  at  least  in  the 
sense  of  having  involved  any  of  his  own 
capital  with  which  to  provide  the  safe- 
guards that  he  would  expect  and  demand  if 
he  were  in  the  investor's  position.  And  he 
almost  invariably  lacks  the  equipment  for 
rendering  distant  clients  the  kind  of  service 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  an  essen- 
tial of  satisfactory  mortgage  investment. 

The  story  of  the  farm  mortgage  phase  of 
the  panic  of  1893  would  not  have  been  one 
of  almost  universal  collapse  hadixvox^ci^xfeR. 
business  pteNvoMS  Xo  >\v^x  <vw>fc  >o««^  ^s^- 
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centrated  in  the  hands  of  bankers  organized 
as  perhaps  the  majority  are  organized  at 
the  present  time;  or  even  if  more  of  the 
loan  brokers  of  those  days  had  possessed 
the  courage  and  stick-to-it-iveness  which 
the  Wisconsin  lawyer  must  have  had. 

The  trouble  was  that,  when  values  went 
to  pieces,  the  majority  of  the  investors  in 
farm  mortgages  found  themselves  depend- 
ent upon  individuals  who  were  powerless  to 
prevent  the  properties  from  going  by  de- 
fault, or  otherwise  to  protect  the  invest- 
ments. There  were,  of  course,  many  fail- 
ures among  mortgage  houses  that  had 
seemed  impregnable.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  still  in  existence  a  good 
many  organizations  which  found  it  pos- 
sible to  bring  their  clients  through  those 
trying  times  practically  without  loss.  It 
is  to  such  organizations  that  the  invest- 
ment world  is  indebted  for  the  establish- 
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ment  of  the  htg^  standaitb  ef  i 
by  which  safe  loans  are  judgecL 

Attention  has  lately  been  caOed  to 
fact  that  the  extraordinary  growth  li 
investment  demand  for  farm  mortl 
during  the  last  two  years  has  brought  i 
a  situation  in  some  respects  simflar  jh 
one  which  prevailed  previous  to  thesi 
up  of  the  early  '90's.  Tli»  teai 
toward  the  organization  of  ooocetai 
acquainted  with  the  requirements  4rf 
business  and  lacking  the  experiencn 
essary  to  discriminate  between  li 
mentally  safe  and  inferior  mortgi^ 
been  especially  noticeable.  So  it  bdhi 
the  investor  to  take  a(kled  precaslii 
satisfy  himself  that  the  mortgage  hi 
with  whom  he  deals  is  one  who  has  foil 
the  dangers  of  the  present  situation 
who  has  had  the  resolution  and  abSl 
guard  his  clients  against  them. 


THE  PRESIDENT  ON  THE  INDEPEN- 
DENT VOTER 


AN    AUTHORITATIVE    STATEMENT   OF    MR.    WILSON  S    ATTITUDE    TOWARD    HIS    CAMff^ 

FOR   REMlECTIQN 

BY 

L.  AMES  BROWN 


FIVE  million  voters  are  ready  to 
vote  their  convictions  regard- 
less of  party  ties  in  the  Novem- 
ber election.  They  hold  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  present 
national  campaign.  It  is  the  belief  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  that  there 
are  enough  independent  voters  to  swing 
the  election  for  or  against  him,  and  his 
campaign  plans  are  being  framed  with 
it  constantly  in  mind.  Whether  he  or 
Mr.  Hughes  is  efected  in  November,  Mr. 
Wilson  believes,  the  winner  will  owe  his 
success  to  the  fact  that  his  character  and 
abilities  have  been  carefully  weighed  by 
the  independent  voters  of  the  country  and 
judged  to  be  superior  to  those  ot  his 
opponent. 
The  time  Im  passed,  Mr.  Wihoii  b^ 


lieves,  when  either  of  the  old  poi 
parties  "constitutes  a  normal  majorit 
the  electorate.  Talk  about  the  on 
being  normally  Republican  in  1912* 
the  probability  of  this  majority  reassa 
itself  in  191 6,  he  regards  as  misleada| 
he  is  convinced  that  the  wholesome  p 
ical  condition  has  been  established  ii 
United  States  wherein  the  political  o 
ing  of  the  states  which  decide  the  nati 
elections  is  dependent  upon  the  tempo 
party  affiliations  of  men  who  vote  pnsm 
for  the  man  of  their  choice  regaidtai 
the  ticket  upon  which  his  ^mHdan 
enrolled.  Never  before,  he  bdievcs^  1 
party  ties  sat  so  lightly  upon  the  Ci 
of  the  members  erf  tlve  Americas  I 
politic;  never  More  was  there  as  laq 
uurnbi^  of  votm^  ready  to  " 
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linating  machinery  of  their  party  in 
erence  for  the  independent  exercise 
the  voting  privilege  which  is  their 
ireign  right;  never  before  has  there 
ted  a  condition  in  which  the  candidate 
^resident  was  as  certain  to  be  subjected 
in  even-handed  judgment  of  the  bal- 
rs  as  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Hughes  are 
red  of  this  test. 

hese  are  the  views  of  the  political 
mist.  They  represent  the  conviction 
the  party  spoils  system  after  all  is 
e,  that  the  "pork  barrel"  and  its 
low  of  rewards  for  party  fealty  are 
fficient  to  change  or  prevent  desirable 
iges  in  the  political  complexion  of  the 
emment.  If  tenable  in  the  face  of 
iment  they  constitute  a  sufficient 
tation  of  the  writings  of  cynical 
tico-philosophers,  who  see  in  the  mod- 
development  of  the  party  system  the 
1  of  the  Republic's  destruction. 
ven  if  his  interest  in  current  condi- 
s  were  not  sharpened  by  his  candidacy 
reelection,  Mr.  Wilson's  standing  as  a 
ent  of  our  institutions  would  com- 
d  prestige  for  such  an  authoritative 
entation  of  his  views  on  the  inde- 
ient  voter  as  I  am  privileged  to  put 
ard.  The  study  of  politics,  of  Amer- 
politics,  has  been  both  his  vocation 
avocation  since  his  college  days, 
laps  no  man  in  public  or  private  life 
ay  is  better  prepared  by  knowledge  of 
historical  changes  in  our  institutions 
nterpret  existing  conditions  than  is 
Wilson. 

lOWTH   OF   THE    INDEPENDENT  VOTE 

he  expansion  of  the  independent  vote 
phenomenon  of  our  own  times.  The 
pendent  was  unheard  of  or  at  least 
seded  in  the  elections  which  preceded 
election  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  the  Presi- 
:y  in  1904.  Men  voted  "straight" 
:he  larger  part  of  their  lives,  changed 
when  some  paramount  development 
led  to  command  a  shifting  of  party 
mitments,  and  after  the  change 
Jly  remained  in  the  party  with  which 
newly  had  become  affiliated.  Contrast 
a  condition  with  that  existing  in  the 
mt  campaign.  Five  million  men  and 
len  have  entered  this  campaign  in  the 


best  possible  state  of  intellectual  prepared- 
ness. They  have  begun  the  campaign 
with  open  minds,  critical  of  both  contest- 
ants, awaiting  from  the  campaign  a  fuller 
unfoldment  of  the  issues  to  be  passed 
upon.  They  are  disentangled  and  there- 
fore capable  of  voting  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  country. 

The  citizen  who  has  no  more  important 
stake  in  the  election  than  the  govern- 
mental welfare  of  the  country  cannot 
escape  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  a  survey 
of  the  condition  outlined.  The  country's 
future  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who 
compose  the  independent  element  in  our 
politics.  Withdrawal  from  one's  party 
organization  always  is  an  intensely  per- 
sonal experience  presaged  by  intellectual 
processes  which  produce  a  better  under- 
standing of  issues  and  the  responsibilities 
of  suffrage.  A  man  who  has  thrown  off 
the  party  yoke  is  certain  to  be  better  in- 
formed as  to  party  conditions  and  political 
happenings  than  he  was  before.  His 
judgment  upon  candidates,  therefore,  will 
be  more  of  an  intellectual  judgment  than 
it  would  have  been;  it  will  be  unclouded 
by  personal  considerations,  and  the  rul- 
ing motive  of  his  balloting  will  be  the 
establishment  of  a  "disentangled  govern- 
ment" which  Mr.  Wilson  postulated  so 
firmly  upon  his  own  candidacy  in  1912. 

A    CAMPAIGN    BASED    ON    ACTUAL    POLICIES 

The  President  has  well  worked  out 
ideas  as  to  the  character  of  the  independent 
voter.  For  one  thing,  his  conviction  that 
there  is  less  of  partisanship  in  the  country 
than  ever  before  is  not  accompanied  by 
the  belief  that  a  special  sort  of  appeal 
must  be  made  to  the  independent  voter. 
He  considers  that  the  only  sort  of  ap- 
peal which  holds  out  any  promise  of  se- 
curing response  is  one  based  solely  upon 
policies  and  executive  acts  of  national 
scope.  The  germ  of  the  idea  in  the 
President's  mind  is  that  the  independent 
voter  is  not  a  fanatic  who  can  be  lured 
into  the  Democratic  fold  by  the  scin- 
tillations of  some  fantastic  legislation  or 
campaign  shibboleth  such  as  "social  jus- 
tice," which  is  cited  without  any  thought 
of  reflecting  the  President's  attitude 
toward  the  \deas  beVCvivd  xVvax  ^^-^vit. 
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Neither  the  issues  nor  the  character  of 
the  Wilson  campaign  is  to  be  altered, 
therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inde- 
pendents; and  the  President  does  not 
believe  such  changes  would  be  effective. 
According  to  his  view,  the  independent 
voting  class  is  not  made  up  to  consider- 
able extent  of  men  who  are  committed  to 
the  ultra -modem  propagandas,  whether 
for  suffrage  or  single  tax,  prohibition  or 
government  ownership.  He  considers  the 
independent  as,  above  everything,  sane 
and  well  balanced,  and  he  believes  that 
the  bulk  of  the  independent  vote  can  be 
secured  only  by  the  candidate  and  party 
capable  of  holding  out  the  more  solid 
record  of  achievement  and  the  better 
platform  for  future  performances. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  he  believes,  that 
the  independents  as  a  class  are  progressive, 
that  one  moving  consideration  in  their 
repudiation  of  the  machinery  of  the  old 
parties  was  the  extent  to  which  the  re- 
actionary leaders  had  gained  control  of 
that  machinery,  and  that  the  candidate 
most  likely  to  receive  their  suffrage  is  he 
whose  record  and  commitments  savor 
most  directly  of  constructiveness  and 
forward-looking  spirit. 

A  separate  campaign  organization  al- 
ready has  been  formed  of  those  political 
independents  who  favor  the  reelection  of 
Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  known  as  the  Wilson 
Independent  League  and  numbers  among 
its  leaders  some  of  the  foremost  inde- 
pendent political  thinkers  of  the  country. 
The  conception  of  that  organization  met 
the  President's  approval  from  the  very 
start.  While  it  was  not  formed  spon- 
taneously in  the  sense  that  it  originated 
among  men  who  have  not  been  com- 
mitted to  Mr.  Wilson's  political  destinies 
for  several  years,  it  stands  out  as  a  body 
entirely  free  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  at  liberty  to  disregard  the 
campaign  prospects  of  Mr.  Wilson's  party 
colleagues  who  are  candidates,  to  express 
its  disapproval  of  the  Congress  majority 
and  any  of  their  enactments,  in  short  to 
devote  itself  solely  to  the  head  of  the 
ticket.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  organization  will  be  a  itally  important 
element  in  the  campaign. 

Sincerity  will  distinguish  the  campaign 


propaganda  of  those  entrusted  with  Ik 
management  of  Mr.  Wilson's  9ppai  i» 
the  independents  from  ordinary  poGticil 
propaganda.  The  independent  auofoi^ 
will  not  follow  up  the  campaign  idos  rf 
the  typical  political  manager  who  cos- 
cedes  no  virtue  in  the  opposition  mt 
admits  of  no  fault  in  his  own  fawfidlar 
or  party,  whose  own  party  has  left  Bulk- 
ing undone  that  it  should  have  done  ai 
who  holds  the  opposition  incapabk  d 
anything  approximating  efficiency  or  p^ 
litical  righteousness.  The 
campaigners  will  be  guided  by  the 
conviction  that  their  task  is  one  of 
subtlety  than  the  lining  up  of  party  volai 
In  the  contest  between  Mr.  Wibon  ml 
Mr.  Hughes,  it  consists  in  demonstrati^ 
the  superior  merit  of  one  good  man  to 
that  of  another  admired  public  serv^ 
In  other  words,  the  bulk  of  the  Wihoi 
independents  think  properly  that  tst 
decent  men  stand  bdbre  the  country  to 
be  judged.  One  of  them  has  a  reooid  d 
performance  behind  him.  If  this 
is  praiseworthy  he  deserves  advanta^ 
over  his  opponent  even  though  the  latter 
be  conceded  to  possess  character 
ability  of  a  type  as  high  as  hb  own.  Tk 
case  can  be  rested  there. 

A   NEW    KIND   OF   CAMPAIGN 

It  is  an  obvious  assumption  that  tkit 
part  of  the  campaign  with  •  which 
pendent  leaders  are  concerned  will  be 
conducted  upon  an  elevated  plane.  I 
have  the  same  expectation  regarding  tk 
whole  scheme  of  Mr.  Wilson,  however. 
for  I  know  that  in  so  far  as  he  dominates 
his  own  campaign  Mr.  Wilson  will  make 
it  a  clean  one.  Already  it  has  been  made 
evident  that  the  contest  between  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Hughes,  for  the  most 
part,  is  to  have  a  wholesome  effect  upcs 
the  public  mind.  Preeminently  the  ap- 
peal of  each  Presidential  candidate  «iB 
be  to  the  thought  instead  of  the  emotioiis 
of  the  country.  Each  of  the  contestants 
is  naturally  inclined  and  especially  fitted 
for  this  sort  of  contest,  and  each  b  bock 
disinclined  to  and  unfit  for  a  campai^ 
of  emotionalism  such  as  Mr.  Bryan  aad 
some  other  politicians  of  our  time  have 
conducted  in  the  past. 
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It  is  to  be  forecast,  therefore,  that  in- 
tellectual honesty  will  mould  the  cam- 
paign utterances  of  the  two  candidates 
to  a  greater  extent  than  is  customary  in 
national  campaigns.  The  natural  dis- 
position of  both  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr. 
Wilson  is  to  rest  upon  just  claims  and 
fair  statements,  to  reject  befuddlement 
and  mud-slinging  as  unworthy  methods  of 
advancing  worthy  considerations,  to  seek 
no  undeserved  triumph.  And,  of  course, 
the  projection  of  the  candidacy  of  one  of 
these  men  against  that  of  the  other  pro- 
duces a  task  of  subtlety  for  the  protagonist 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  resolved  to  limit 
his  appeal  to  the  confines  of  sincerity. 

DEMOCRATIC  CONSTRUCTIVE  ACHIEVEMENTS 

The  independents  wisely  plan  to  give 
a  very  important  place  in  their  campaign 
to  a  number  of  legislative  enactments  and 
executive  recommendations  procured  or 
promulgated  by  Mr.  Wilson,  regarding 
which  there  is  no  considerable  division 
of  opinion  in  the  country.  The  list  of 
these  measures  is  by  no  means  a  short  one. 
Heading  it  are  the  two  new  laws  relating 
to  credit  facilities — the  Federal  Reserve 
Law  and  the  Rural  Credits  Law. 

The  most  significant  thing  that  can  be 
said  regarding  the  country's  appreciation 
of  the  former  is  that  no  derogatory  men- 
tion of  it  was  made  in  the  platform  adopted 
by  the  Republican  National  Convention 
at  Chicago.  While  some  unfavorable  com- 
ment has  been  made  upon  it,  based  on  the 
allegation  that  it  has  not  infused  elasticity 
into  the  currency  and  that  the  reserve 
machinery  provided  by  it  is  exceedingly 
costly  to  the  banks,  these  criticisms  have 
accomplished  little.  Paramount  is  the 
belief  that  it  has  put  an  end  to  financial 
panics.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  al- 
ready has  been  tested  in  one  period  of 
financial  stringency,  and  those  who  gainsay 
its  future  applicability  are  few.  The 
Reserve  Law  has  democratized  credit,  in 
the  parlance  of  the  campaign  orator;  or  to 
make  a  more  conservative  and  meaningful 
statement,  it  has  made  the  utilization  of 
credit  less  of  a  privilege  and  more  of  a 
right  to  those  who  have  the  means  of 
commanding  it.  The  second  credit  mea- 
sure of  Mr.  Wilson's  administration  is 


that  relating  to  agricultural  credits.  That 
measure,  in  one  of  the  singular  quirks  of 
political  campaigns,  was  condemned  by 
the  Republican  Platform  although  a  heavy 
majority  of  the  Republican  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  voted  for  it  and 
did  not  put  forward  a  substitute  measure. 
The  probable  scope  of  its  usefulness  can 
be  predicted  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
thirty  years  since  the  Rural  Credits  Law 
has  been  operative  in  Germany,  the  per- 
centage of  farmers  who  do  not  own  their 
farms  has  been  reduced  from  50  to  10. 

There  is  an  extensive  group  of  other 
measures  which  have  appealed  to  the 
good  sense  of  men  of  all  parties,  without 
achieving  quite  the  same  measure  of  non- 
partisan approval  which  has  been  ac- 
corded the  Reserve  and  the  Rural  Credits 
Laws.  Included  in  this  group  are  the 
Trade  Commission  Law  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  Law.  Both  are  widely  re- 
cognized as  bringing  a  salutary  influence 
to  bear  upon  the  industrial  community. 
The  idea  of  a  Trade  Commission  is  a 
popular  one  among  business  men  and  those 
who  have  studied  business  problems. 
Disagreements  have  arisen  over  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Democrats  applied  the 
idea,  but  these  are  concerned  mostly  with 
details.  The  Tariff  Commission  plan  in 
the  abstract  is  thoroughly  approved  by 
the  tariff  protectionists.  Some  Demo- 
crats with  a  leaning  to  free  trade  theories 
regard  it  as  a  sinister  development,  but 
the  typical  Democrat  who  believes  in  a 
tariff  for  revenue  adjusted  with  an  eye  to 
business  welfare  finds  no  fault  with  it. 
Its  prime  motive  is  the  turning  out  of 
adequate  information  by  which  either 
school  of  tariff  thinkers  may  be  guided. 
The  possibility  that  it  may  be  the  means 
of  explaining  away  many  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  two  schools  which 
are  attributable  to  over-emphasis  of  iso- 
lated facts  or  lack  of  information  has 
not  escaped  the  attention  of  a  large 
section  of  public  opinion. 

Then  there  are  measures,  like  the  Cotton 
Futures  Law,  the  Cotton  Warehouse  Law, 
and  other  measures  for  increasing  agri- 
cultural efficiency,  which,  although  little 
advertised,  already  have  had  a  svihsl^j^xalk 
effect  ioT  gacA  ^iivd  ^x^VCx^^  ^^\^\^\sA. 
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by  the  elements  of  the  population  whose 
welfare  they  affect. 

The  measures  I  have  recited  conjointly 
fill  certain  well  recognized  needs  of  the 
country.  Many  of  these  needs  existed 
for  a  part  or  all  of  the  fifteen  years 
following  Mr.  Cleveland's  term — a  period 
during  which  the  Republican  Party  con- 
trolled Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  They  constitute  an 
achievement  against  which  the  opposition 
to  Mr.  Wilson  may  not  cavil  without 
incurring  the  disapproval  of  large  bodies 
of  those  voters  whose  paramount  fealty 
is  to  the  national  welfare,  and  not  to  any 
political  party.  The  extent  of  the  popular 
appreciation  of  this  achievement  is  fully 
understood  by  the  Republicans.  It  can 
best  be  epitomized  by  the  statement  that 
not  one  of  the  measures  in  the  list  would 
be  repealed  by  the  Republican  Party  were 
it  returned  to  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Amendments,  more  or  less  im- 
portant, might  be  made,  but  the  body  of 
the  legislation  would  be  left  upon  the 
statute  books — r  monumental  tribute  to 
the  constructive  character  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

MR.  Wilson's  unpolitical  appointments 

Mr.  Wilson's  prestige  among  indepen- 
dent voters  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
character  of  the  men  he  has  chosen  for 
some  of  the  most  important  federal  ap- 
pointments made  during  his  administra- 
tion. The  charge  that  he  and  Mr.  Bryan 
turned  the  diplomatic  service  over  to  the 
uses  of  partisan  politics  has  long  since 
been  forgotten  in  the  light  of  the  other 
cases  where  the  President  has  hearkened 
to  the  propaganda  of  Government  ef- 
ficiency as  distinguished  from  political 
expediency.  Mr.  Wilson's  attitude  in 
making  appointments  has  been  deplored 
by  more  than  one  of  his  political  advisers. 
It  betokened  a  too-studied  disregard  of 
the  need  of  keeping  up  the  party  fences 
and  a  too  earnest  commitment  to  the  idea 
of  picking  the  man  for  the  job,  however 
small  his  political  capital. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  catalogue  all  the 
cases  where  President  Wilson  has  set 
aside  personal  and  partisan  consideratk)ns 
among    applicants    for    office    and    has 


tendered  the  position  in  question  to  the 
man  he  deemed  best  suited  for  it.    Senator 
Kern  of  Indiana,  the  majority  leader  d 
the  Senate,   is  reported   to   have   been 
chagrined  when  he  heard  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  overkx>ked  the  claims  of  the 
good    Hoosier    Democratic    judge    who 
aspired   to   be   ambassador    to    Mcxioa 
The  President  realized  that  unusual  dt- 
mands  would   be  made  upon   the  nev 
American   ambassador  at    Mexico   Gty 
and  he  appointed  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  i 
Republican,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
Mr.   Fletcher  appeared  to   be  the  best 
trained  diplomat  in  the  American  service 
who  had  experience  in  South  Amcricu 
affairs.    Another    case    which    attruted 
attention  was  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
George  Rublee,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.    The  ap> 
pointment  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  for 
the  assigned  reason  of  Senatorial  courtesy, 
but  the  real  fact  was  that  Mr.  Rubke 
was   entirely   independent   and    without 
supporters  among  the  dominant  leaden 
of  either  of  the  political  parties.    He  was 
appointed  by  President  Wilson  solely  be- 
cause he  seemed  to  have  a  special  fitness 
for  the  office,  although  he  was  not  politi- 
cally qualified-  for  it.    His  rejection  by 
the  Senate  was  inspired  by   practically 
the  same  reasons  that  caused  the  President 
to  appoint  him. 

When  Mr.  Wilson  named  Mr.  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  aroused  just  as  much  resent- 
ment among  his  own  party  colleagues  io 
the  Senate  as  among  the  Republicam. 
Democrats  were  the  first  to  predict  that 
Mr.  Brandeis  never  could  be  confinned. 
The  President  was  steadfast  in  the  matter, 
however,  because  he  had  chosen  Mr. 
Brandeis  as  a  man  of  rare  vision,  who  was 
needed  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the 
tribunal  as  it  was  made  up  at  the  outset 
of  the  present  year  and  the  new  fields  of 
thought  toward  which  important  sections 
of  the  American  public  mind  is  travelingp 
The  leaders  of  the  Wilson  campaign 
among  the  independents  have  a  goodly 
list  of  such  appointments  as  these,  which 
they  intend  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  independent  voter  with  all  proper 
forcefulness. 
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THE   UNITED  STATES  ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST   NATIONS    IN   CHEMICAL   MANUFACTURE   BUT 
BEHIND   THE    LEADERS    IN    THE    PRODUCTION    OF    THE    NITROGEN    PRODUCTS 
THAT    ARE    INDISPENSABLE    IN    WARFARE — A    PREPARED- 
NESS THAT  FITS  FOR  PEACE  AS  WELL  AS  WAR 

BY 
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(of  the  united  states  naval  CX)NSULTINC  boakd) 


MR.  HOWARD  E.  COFFIN, 
in  the  May  number  of  the 
World's  Work,  gave  an 
excellent  general  idea  of 
some  of  the  unsuspected 
difficult  problems  with  which  the  United 
States  Naval  Consulting  Board  is  con- 
fronted while  it  is  endeavoring  to  organize 
the  industries  of  this  country  for  national 
defense.  His  examples  referred  mostly  to 
the  mechanical  industries;  but  his  general 
statements  apply  with  even  greater  force 
to  the  chemical  side  of  the  subject. 

1 1  is  an  open  secret  that  as  soon  as  some 
of  the  war  orders  were  accepted  in  this 
country,  even  our  best  organized  chemical 
industries  were  strained  to  the  breaking 
point.  Prices  of  chemicals  have  gone  up 
tremendously,  some  of  them  reaching 
prices  ten  and  even  twenty  times  higher 
than  they  were  in  times  of  peace.  In  a 
number  of  other  cases  the  supply  became 
entirely  exhausted. 

In  some  of  our  chemical  industries,  the 
production  has  now  increased  to  a  hitherto 
undreamed  of  extent,  and  this,  in  itself, 
demonstrates  the  resourcefulness  and  hust- 
ling spirit  of  our  chemical  engineers.  In 
other  cases,  however,  we  have  not  been  so 
fortunate,  afid  this  explains  why  many  of 
the  war  orders  for  chemicals  are  still  away 
behind  in  their  deliveries;  where,  in  some 
instances,  in  1915,  only  5  per  cent,  of  the 
contracted  orders  could  be  delivered,  in 
1916  the  deliveries  of  the  same  concerns 
will  probably  reach  only  20  per  cent,  of  the 
totals  contracted  for. 

in  the  meantime,  the  public  should  know 
that  this  country  has  as  many  chemists, 
and  as  good  chemists,  as  any  other  coun- 
try, even  if  it  happens  that  in  the  past 


they  have  preferred  not  to  specialize  in 
coal-tar  dyes,  but  have  given  their  atten- 
tion to  other  important  chemical  problems 
which  are  more  in  consonance  with  the 
special  needs  of  the  United  States.  In 
these  specialties  they  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  much  as  chemists  of  other 
countries  have  done  in  other  lines  of 
chemical  manufacturing  which  happened 
to  be  better  adapted  to  the  special 
opportunities. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  war, 
even  the  most  ignorant  people  have  more  or 
less  become  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
chemistry  plays  a  big  r6le  in  modem  war- 
fare. Through  the  newspapers  the  public 
knows  pretty  well,  by  this  time,  that  mod- 
em explosives  are  made  by  intricate 
chemical  processes;  the  horrible  use  of 
asphyxiating  gases  also  has  played  on  the 
imagination,  although  this  side  of  warfare, 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  is  in  reality  of 
much  less  importance. 

But  what  is  not  known,  except  by  a  very 
few,  is  that  most  of  our  other  industries 
of  the  United  States,  covering  the  most 
varied  lines,  would  have  become  hopelessly 
crippled  but  for  our  chemical  enterprises. 

These  general  sober  statements  do  not 
begin  to  describe  the  turmoil  and  com- 
motion of  which  the  chemical  industries 
of  our  country  have  been  the  scene,  even 
if  we  have  had  to  manufacture  only  a 
relatively  small  p<:)rtion  of  the  ammunition 
used  by  some  of  the  countries  now  at  war. 

What  would  happen  if  we  ourselves  were 
to  participate  directly  in  any  serious  war? 

In  the  early  spring  of  191 5,  most  of  our 
chemical  enterprises  were  so  depressed  on 
account  of  the  general  lack  of  orders  that 
more  than  one  of  them  was  preparing  to 
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forego  dividends.  About  that  time,  the 
Allies  had  come  to  realize  that  their  most 
difficult  problem  was  not  to  enlist  enough 
soldiers  or  even  to  drill  them,  but  that  the 
existing  capacity  of  their  factories  and 
their  chemical  plants  was  hopelessly  un- 
suited  to  providing  them  with  enough 
ammunition ;  they  were  compelled  to  apply 
to  the  United  States  to  buy  our  soda  and 
other  chemicals,  our  benzol,  our  toluol, 
and  our  explosives. 

Germany's  nitric  acid  problem 

Nor  were  the  Allies  the  only  ones  that 
were  caught  short.  Explosives  in  this  war 
were  used  up  at  such  an  unexpected  rate 
that  even  the  Germans,  who  imagined  they 
were  armed  and  prepared  for  all  foreseen 
contingencies,  saw  their  enormous  stock  of 
Chilean  nitrate  for  making  nitric  acid 
dwindling  away  like  melting  snow.  Prac- 
tically all  modem  war-explosives,  from 
smokeless  powder  to  T.  N.  T.  (as  trinitro- 
toluol is  commonly  called)  are  made  from 
nitric  acid.  So  no  nitric  acid  meant  no 
explosives,  silent  guns,  empty  shrapnel, 
no  mines,  no  torpedoes,  an  entirely  para- 
lyzed war  equipment — an  automatic  stop 
of  the  war.  England  knew  as  much  as 
this,  and,  with  her  watchful  fleet,  prevented 
any  further  importation  of  nitrates.  If  the 
British  Government  had  listened  to  its  able 
chemical  experts,  it  would  have  learned 
sooner  that,  aside  from  nitrates,  such  harm- 
less looking  materials  as  cotton,  lard,  fat, 
and  oil  are  just  as  essential  raw  materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives. 
Indeed,  cotton  is  used  for  making  nitro- 
cellulose, which  is  the  base  of  smokeless 
powder  and  other  explosive  agents;  fat  and 
oils,  treated  with  caustic  soda,  engender 
soap  and  glycerine,  and  the  latter,  by  re- 
acting upon  nitric  acid,  gives  the  deadly 
nitro-glycerine,  the  very  soul  of  dynamite 
and  other  high  explosives.  Chemists  can 
easily  see  the  direct  relation  between  fat- 
tened pigs  or  cattle  and  dynamite  manu- 
facturing; but,  some  way  or  another,  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  has  never 
been  over-enthusiastic  in  her  appreciation 
of  her  scientists  in  general,  and  chemists  in 
particular,  and  has  not  even  yet  a  real 
name  for  real  chemists  and  calls  them 
''analytical''  chemists,  in  about  the  same 


way  as  if  we 
"draus^tsroen''  or 
keepers/'  So  the  British 
throus^  sheer  codcsute  tgaomioe;  for  a 
while  at  least,  let  the  Gennans  havedtti 
fats  and  cotton  they  wanted,  attboii^  tkem 
were  just  the  materials  on  which  fii  miMj 
was  dependent  upon  out»de  impmUtioit 
On  the  other  hand,  excluding  the  imports* 
tion  of  chemicals  to  Germany  was  Ifte  ci> 
eluding  the  importation  of  ooni  to  Nev» 
castle.  All  these  errors,  due  to  Utk  d 
scientific  knowled^,  were  conimlttied  not* 
withstanduig  the  public  protests  of  mdk 
eminent  chemists  as  Sir  WtHuunt  Rmaqr* 
In  the  same  way,  Enj^and  has  ahmysfeii 
an  enormous  respect  for  antiqpie  instil»» 
tions  like  Oxford,  but  very  scant  cntfH* 
siasm  for  her  newer  universities  or  cnginetf- 
ing  schools,  where  science  is  moretmpoitHt 
than  dead  languages.  And  yet,  titae  BrMA 
Navy,  the  strongest  hope  of  Britain's  d^ 
fense  and  power,  is  paramountly  dfpcpdwt 
upon  applied  science  or  good 
In  fact,  since  wooden  ships  and  safls  J 
vanished  from  the  navy»  every 
warship  is  nothing  less  than  a  • 
floating  microcosm  ol  apfrfied  i 
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So  that  for  those  who  lade  is 
as  well  as  knowledge,  the  statement 
the  battles  of  England  were  woa  on  Ihs 
athletic  fields  of  Eton  may  still  be  hafledas 
a  clever  epigram,  but  it  is  no  longer  tML 
But  England  has  been  aroused  Horn  hv 
easy-going  ways;  is  learning  fast  tMsmm^fk 
and  is  making  up  for  lost  time.  She  htt 
been  doing  her  best  to  recaU  from  Ihs 
trenches  those  of  her  engineers  mA 
chemists  who,  in  all  eagerness,  rwpmrfrf 
to  her  first  call  to  arms,  smce  she  came  ta 
the  conclusion  that  she  needed  them  miKk 
more  at  home  for  making  anmiunitioa. 
She  went  farther;  after  compulsory  mifitary 
service  was  introduced,  chemists 
among  the  first  to  be  exennpt  from 
service — laboratories  and  chemical 
are  too  indispensable  in  winning  this ' 

In  the  meantime,  the  Gc 
ment  seldom  missed  an  oppottwrity  of  i»> 
listing  the  h^  of  her  sdentisii  and  » 
gineers  for  any  problem  of  pnarr  at  ^m. 
Nowondorpthoi^diatasiomigs        nr 
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took  proportions  never  dreamed  of  the 
German  army  was  notified  that  nitric 
acid  should  be  produced  by  newer  pro- 
cesses which  could  be  carried  out  inde- 
pendently from  the  interrupted  imports  of 
saltpetre  from  Chile.  German  chemists 
had  to  act  and  act  quickly  to  obviate  this 
threatened  shortage  of  nitric  acid.  Al- 
though several  processes  were  known  to 
science,  the  important  question  was  to 
pick  out  the  one  which  was  best  adaptable 
to  circumstances  and  could  be  installed 
first.  But  it  took  German  engineers  about 
a  year  and  a  half  of  work,  night  and  day, 
carried  on  in  feverish  haste,  before  they  were 
ready  with  installations  of  sufficient  capac- 
ity to  turn  out  all  the  nitric  acid  ret[uired, 
and  it  involved  the  expenditure  of  about 
$100,000,000  for  erecting  the  additional 
equipment  needed. 

THE    PENALTY    OF    UNPREPAREDNESS 

But  nitric  acid  is  not  used  alone.  In  the 
nitrating  process  by  which  explosives  are 
made,  it  is  used  in  conjunctbn  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  enormous  requirements 
of  sulphuric  ackl  demand  again  additional 
sulphuric  acid  plants,  which  have  to  be 
built  right  on  the  spot,  because  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  transport  pure  nitric 
acid,  while  its  ^transportation  becomes 
relatively  easy  if  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Again  more  problems,  more  chemi- 
cal engineers,  more  specially  trained  work- 
men, more  plants  to  erect.  Bear  in  mind 
that  none  of  the  equipment  or  machinery 
used  for  these  purposes,  or  at  least  very 
little  of  it,  can  be  purchased  ready-made. 
Practically  all  of  it  has  to  be  designed  and 
constructed  to  order,  and  all  this  involves 
endless  delays,  especially  as  far  as  pottery 
and  stoneware  are  concerned;  and  more- 
over, these  are  indispensable  in  almost 
every  chemical  plant. 

Do  not  forget,  either,  that  this  is  only 
one  of  the  endless  chemical  problems  which 
enter  into  the  plan  of  industrial  mob- 
ilization for  the  defense  of  our  country.  I  n 
this  example,  we  have  not  yet  reached  the 
point  of  the  manufacture  of  any  explosives. 
Suppose  we  have  to  make  trinitrotoluol, 
an  excellent  explosive  much  used  in  war. 
Well,  first  of  all,  we  need  toluol,  a  liquid 
which,  in  ordinary  times,  is  easily  obtain- 


able from  the  distillation  of  coal,  either  as 
a  by-product  of  gas  plants  or  from  modern- 
ized coke  ovens.  But  in  this  war,  the 
consumption  of  toluol  increased  suddenly 
to  such  unexpected  quantities  that  there 
was  not  enough  of  it  produced  in  the 
world  to  supply  the  demand.  So  toluol 
went  soaring  to  unheard  of  prices;  fortunes 
were  made  by  those  who  happened  to  have 
some  toluol  available,  which  they  had 
bought  at  thirty  cents  a  gallon  and  which 
they  could  sell  at  $4.50.  New  coke  ovens 
had  to  be  erected  here  and  elsewhere  to 
produce  more  toluol.  But  this  takes 
months  and  years,  and  after  they  are  con- 
structed it  takes  some  time  before  they  are 
in  regular  running  operation. 

Heretofore,  this  country  had  had  very 
scant  use  for  toluol.  In  Germany,  it  had 
been  an  abundant  commercial  product, 
used  in  large  quantities  in  the  manufacture 
of  aniline  dyes.  This  again  was  an  enor- 
mous advantage  for  Germany,  because  with 
her  well  established  aniline  dye  industry  she 
could  immediately  avail  herself  of  the 
same  raw  materials,  the  same  equipment, 
and,  by  modifying  somewhat  the  chemical 
processes,  her  aniline  dye  works  were 
rapidly  transformed  into  explosive  manu- 
facturing establishments. 

TRAINED   WORKMEN    NEEDED 

Here  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
England  and  in  France,  these  additional 
equipments  for  the  manufacture  of  war 
explosives  had  still  to  be  erected,  which 
entailed  considerable  delay.  Furthermore, 
in  each  instance,  a  new  staff  of  chemists 
and  inexperienced  workmen  had  to  be 
trained  for  conducting  these  operations  on 
a  large  scale.  In  all  these  matters,  the 
difficulty  is  not  so  much  to  know  the 
chemical  reactions  as  to  have  a  full  in- 
dustrial equipment  ready  and  a  staff  of 
workmen  thoroughly  skilled  and  trained  in 
this  particular  class  of  work.  One  care- 
less workman,  one  single  act  of  an  un- 
trained employee,  frequently  upsets  the 
whole  plant  for  weeks  and  months,  and 
may  cause  terrific  explosions,  fires,  and 
loss  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  all  these 
operations,  when  thoroughly  understood, 
are  as  simple  and  safe  to  conduct  as  those 
in  a  sugar  refinery;  after  the  workmen  are 
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well  trained,  all  these  chemical  operations 
reduce  themselves  to  mere  routine  work. 
The  obvious  necessity  has  been  demon- 
strated by  this  war  that  this  country  should 
be  self-contained  so  that  its  various  indus- 
tries should  not  depend  on  the  good-will 
or  conditions  of  supply  of  other  countries. 
This  in  itself  is  important  enough;  we  have 
seen  many  of  our  industries  paralyzed  here 
for  the  want  of  dyes:  our  textile  indus- 
tries, at  a  time  when  they  were  loaded 
with  increasing  orders,  were  hampered  and 
stopped  after  they  could  no  longer  obtain 
the  dyes  for  which  they  had  been 
dependent  on  Germany.  Until  recently, 
many  of  us  have  looked  at  this  matter 
from  a  rather  one-sided  standpoint;  the 
dyes  imported  into  this  country  amounted 
to  only  about  10  million  dollars  a  year,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  much  simpler  to  import  our 
supplies  from  abroad,  inasmuch  as  our 
business  men  and  chemical  manufacturers 
could  better  give  their  attention  to  bigger 
and  better  paying  industries.  But  we 
now  have  come  to  realize  that  the  import- 
ance of  an  industry  should  not  be  rated  by 
the  amount  of  its  sales,  but  by  the  ramified 
indispensable  uses  of  the  product  it  manu- 
factures. There  are  few  products  which 
have  such  endlessly  diversified  uses  and 
which  are  more  indispensable  in  many 
industries  than  coal-tar  derivatives.  All 
these  industries  are  needed  in  time  of  war; 
for  instance,  how  could  we  dye  the  sol- 
diers' uniforms,  or  how  could  we  obtain 
the  synthetic  medicaments  which  are  made 
by  the  same  general  methods  used  by  dye 
manufacturers? 

DYE    BUSINESS   AFTER   THE    WAR 

But  the  subject  cuts  more  sharply  into 
the  direct  problems  of  war  if  we  consider 
that  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  avoiding  de- 
moralization and  disorganization  in  times  of 
war  is  by  the  rapid  and  easy  change  of  coal- 
tar  dye  works  into  factories  for  explosives, 
as  was  possible  in  Germany.  Of  late, 
the  enormously  increased  price  of  coal-tar 
dyes  has  led  to  the  starting  here  of  some 
new  enterprises  of  the  kind.  It  is  very 
probable,  however,  that  every  one  of  these 
new  concerns  will  have  a  hanJ  struggle  for 
existence  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over,  be- 
cause German  competitors  will  certainly 


use  every  available  means  to  prevent  ajr 
imporUnt  coal-Ur  dye  industry  fion  ob- 
taining a  permanent  footfaoU  in  on 
country.  It  is  ahrayseasy  to  compete  with 
a  newcomer  in  the  field,  especially  if  m 
industry  has  had  to  be  improvised  in  1 
hurry,  under  abnormally  expensive  en* 
ditions,  and  has  hot  had  full  tinie  to  tab 
root.  The  German  dye  manufactuoi 
have  had  the  benefit  of  more  than  M^ 
years  of  experience,  a  very  well 
lished,  prosperous  industry,  and 
trained  staffs,  which  since  long  agd 
been  patiently  at  work  to  reduce  all 
tions  to  a  minimum  ol  cost.  Most  of  tkoK 
old  established  plants  have  been  written  itf 
and  antortized,  so  they  can  wdl  affoni.hr 
a  few  years  at  least,  to  sacrifice  part  of  thev 
profits  by  conducting  energetic  conunenjri 
warfare  with  any  of  the  ne^y  attemplei 
enterprises  here  in  the  Urtited  States. 

A   PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  FOR  COAL-TAR  OTiS 

Here  is  an  instance  where  we  oMt 
forget  all  the  usual  theoretical  consadoa* 
tions  about  tariff  or  no  tariff  and  wheiehr 
a  few  years  the  Government,  by  dinct 
protective  measures,  which  will  cause  attf 
a  small  burden  to  the  consumer.  shoeU 
nurse  our  newly  zrissn  coal-tar  dye  i^ 
dustry  into  a  permanent ^sset  for 
defense  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace. 

Here  again,  then,  is  an  example 
a  question  of  preparedness  for 
links  itself  directly  with  important 
siderations  for  industrial  preparedness  fv 
peace  conditions,  and  the  same  considen- 
tions  are  forced  upon  us  practically  aloi| 
the  whole  line  of  the  preparedness  idei. 
For  instance,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  provide 
nitric  acid  regardlessof  cost ;  the  most  direct 
way  would  be  to  buy  enough  nitrate  d 
soda  for  all  emergencies,  and  to  keep  it  io 
stock.  Germany  tried  this,  and  got  about 
a  million  tons  of  nitrate  <rf  soda  in  reserve. 
At  present  prices  this  would  cost  us  about 
$40,000,000,  quite  a  respectable  sum  of 
money,  not  to  speak  of  the  storage  capacity 
required  for  keeping  this  material  withoit 
deterioration  and  the  interest  on  invest- 
ment. But  even  then  we  are  not  sok 
that  for  a  protracted  war  thb  anppiir 
would  last  long  enough. 

Since  we  are  not  provided  with  aijr 
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etic  nitric  acid  plants  large  enough 
ver  our  possible  demands  in  case  of 
let  us  see  how  we  might  attempt  to 
ate  ourselves  from  the  critical  posi- 
vhich  we  would  be  in  if  our  supply  of 
:es  gave  out.  In  case  of  a  serious 
vith  a  first-class  Power,  the  Govem- 

should  commandeer  all  the  ammonia 
nable  in  the  United  States,  and, 
ait   losing  a    moment's   time,   start 

the  erection  of  plants  for  making 
acid  by  oxidizing  this  ammonia, 
would  take  considerable  time,  prob- 
I  year,  before  the  first  large  units  were 
<xl  working  order.  Even  then,  we 
1  face  the  awkward  possibility  of  our 
ting  so  much  of  our  ammonia  from 
sual  channels  of  consumption  that 
^uld  be  upsetting  other  industries 
IS  indispensable.    So  we  should  con- 

our  programme  by  producing  ad- 
lal  ammonia,  for  instance  by  means 
t  so-called  cyanamid  process,  and  this 
1  suggest  commandeering  enough 
ic-power  plants^  which  could  be 
Ded  into  cyanamid  plants.    For  the 

purposes,  we  ought  to  commandeer, 
our  present  plants  where  calcium- 
Je,  the  raw  material  for  cyanamid, 
ide.     It  has  been  proposed  that  we 

plants  where  nitric  acid  should  be 

by  means  of  the  so-called  "arc" 
ss,  as  used  in  Norway,  which  trans- 
i  the  air  directly  into  nitric  acid, 
t  now  is  generally  conce<fed  that  this 

expensive  process,  especially  objec- 
ble  in  all  cases  where  water-power  is 
5d  or  even  moderately  expensive;  at 
rate,  it  requires  about  five  times  as 
.  horse-power  as  is  required  for  mak- 
lie  nitric  acid  from  cyanamid. 

>UR   OWN   NrTRIC   ACID    PROBLEM 

fact,  it  has  been  calculated  that  to 
a  plant  which  would  be  able  to  supply 
0,000  tons  of  nitric  acid  a  year  would 
re  no  less  than  600,000  horse-power, 
ther  respectable  amount  of  power. 
:  is  more  important,  however,  is  that 
ne  encumbered  with  the  fact  that  in 
of  peace  there  is  no  profitable  use  for 
enormous  amounts  of  nitric  acid, 
r  as  such  or  as  nitrates;  the  plant 
1  then  have  to  stand  idle.    So  here 


again  we  come  to  a  problem  of  arranging 
everything  so  that  the  plant  may  be  able 
to  do  efficient  service  in  times  of  peace 
and  could  be  transformed  rapidly  if  we 
became  involved  in  war. 

FERTILIZERS     AND    THE    COST    OF    LIVING 

This  brings  us  to  another  national  prob- 
lem, the  production  of  cheap  fertilizers. 
This  country  has  all  the  time  been  short 
of  cheap  fertilizers.  To  show  why  this  is 
so  would  require  a  rather  long  explanation. 
Some  blame  it  on  the  many  middlemen, 
some  on  the  high  freight  rates,  some  on  the 
high  cost  of  production.  Up  till  now,  we 
have  been  importing  large  amounts  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer,  either  in  the  form  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  as  sulphate  of  ammon- 
ium; but  we  are  told  that  by  the  increasing 
production  of  by-product  coke  ovens  there 
will  be  a  much  larger  supply  of  ammonium 
salts  for  nitrogen  fertilizers.  However, 
the  main  question  is:  Will  ammonia  be 
decidedly  cheaper  than  it  was  in  1914? 
If  not,  this  larger  supply  will  hardly  have 
any  effect  on  the  present  consumption  of 
ammonia  for  fertilizing  purposes.  The 
farmer  in  the  United  States  does  not  begin 
to  use  nitrogen  fertilizer  to  the  same  extent 
as  does  the  farmer  in  Germany  or  in  Bel- 
gium, and  this  explains,  in  a  large  measure, 
why  the  yields  per  acre  in  Germany  are 
about  double  those  of  the  United  States 
and  why  Belgium,  which  uses  still  more 
nitrogen  fertilizer  than  Germany,  has  the 
very  highest  yields  on  record.  Cheap 
fertilizer  bears  a  direct  relation  to  cheap 
wheat,  cheap  com,  cheap  food — to  lower 
cost  of  living.  Are  our  acres  forever  to 
raise  half  the  crops  of  those  of  Europe? 
Here,  then,  is  an  opportunity  to  adapt  one 
phase  of  the  programme  for  national  pre- 
paredness for  defense  to  serve  a  vastly  more 
permanent  purpose  by  handling  it  in  such 
a  way  that  by  fixing  the  nitrogen  from  the 
air  we  can  make,  at  will,  a  cheap  fertilizer 
in  time  of  peace,  but  which,  in  time  of 
war,  can  be  converted  into  nitric  acid 
for  our  explosives. 

But  this  whole  problem  finally  comes 

down  to  the  question  of  very  cheap  electric 

power  by  which  cheap  fertilizers  are  made. 

The  fact  is  that  water-power  enterprises 

^  here  in  the  United  States,  by  the  time  they 
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are  financed  and  developed,  cost  so  much 
that,  in  many  cases,  we  find  we  are  in  the 
absurd  condition  that  it  is  cheaper  for  us 
to  make  power  from  steam  or  gas  than 
to  buy  it  from  the  power  companies — an- 
other problem  of  national  efficiency.  The 
cost  of  water-power  plants  is  not  so  much 
influenced  by  the  engineering  side  as  by  the 
financial  side;  the  operation  of  a  water- 
power  plant  may  cost  only  $\  per  horse- 
power year,  but  it  costs  usually  $g  or  more 
for  paying  the  fixed  charges  of  bonds  and 
interest,  not  to  speak  of  dividends.  This 
makes  the  cost  of  the  engineering  look 
like  ten  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  seems  to 
imply  that  any  improvements  in  the  engin- 
eering end  of  a  water-power  plant  will  have 
a  trifling  scope  for  diminishing  the  cost  of 
water-power,  while  the  main  improvement 
has  to  be  found  in  less  wasteful  or  more 
efficient  methods  of  financing,  whatever 
you  like  to  call  it. 

For  instance:  Power  in  Niagara  Falls, 
which  is  sold  at  $i8  and  $\g  per  horse- 
power, is  obtained  in  Norway  at  about  one- 
fifth  this  cost.  This  also  explains  why  the 
American  Cyanamid  Company,  which 
took  the  initiative  of  starting  the  manu- 
facture of  cheap  fertilizer  on  this  continent, 
although  it  is  an  American  company,  run 
by  Americans,  with  American  capital,  was 
compelled  to  locate  in  Canada,  because 
it  could  not  find  power  in  the  United  States 
as  cheaply  as  in  Canada. 

So  here,  a  chemical  problem  of  nitric  acid 
becomes  directly  dependent  upon  the  bet- 
ter utilization  of  our  national  resources  and 
is  more  particularly  dependent  upon  more 
economical  banking  methods.  But  when 
we  say  this,  bankers  justly  point  out  that 
wild  legislative  methods  have  frightened 
away  conservative  investors  from  water- 
power  enterprises. 

TO    STANDARDIZE    OUR     SHIPBUILDING 

So  in  ever>'  instance  we  are  confronted, 
while  studying  problems  of  war,  with  the 
problems  of  peace.  The  study  of  more 
efficient  internal  combustion  engines  of  the 
Diesel  type  for  submarines  or  warships 
leads  directly  to  similar  problems  of 
cheaper  methods  of  propulsion  for  our 
merchant  vessels.     In  fact,  it  begins  to 


future  American  merchant  marine  of 
dreams  will  depend  more  than  anyti 
else  on  the  construction  of  an  econon 
well-standardized,  one-modd  vessd  j 
transport  unit;  this  vessel  to  be  eqini 
with  inner  combustion  engines  of  the  D 
type,  inexpensive  to  build,  easy  and 
expensive  to  operate  with  a  minima 
men;  thereby  suppressing  all  the  e 
labor  of  stokers  and  mere  hud-U 
which  would  enable  the  ships  to  get  al 
with  a  small  crew  of  intelligent  men*  < 
paid  and  well  treataJ  according  to  Aai 
can  standaids.  The  history  of  the  ai 
mobile  industry  may  repeat  iisdf ;  Aw 
can  automobile  manufactuners  owU 
compete  with  the  Eumpean  product  la 
they  revolutionized  the  industr>'  by  sta 
ardizing  their  cars  for  mass  prodyctioi 

All  these  considerations  are  looming 
in  their  full  magnitude  befone  the  mind: 
engineers  and  chemists;  it  is  probably 
this  reason  that  perhaps  no  other  chM 
citizens  has  become  so  extranrdiiu 
enthusiastic  in  pushing  the  pf 
national  preparedness. 

The  organization  of  the  Naval 
ing  Board  led  to  the  discovery  of  tt 
ods  of  mobilizatbn  of  the  good- 
30,000  engineers  and  chemists 
United  States.  When  General  Bad 
Powell  inaugurated  thai  splendid  IBV 
tion  of  his,  the  Boy  Scout  movcmtal 
wondered  who  would  extend  his  idea  1 
start  here,  Sometime,  a  boy  soout  mo 
ment  for  "grown-ups."  It  looks  now  a 
Mr.  Coffm  and  his  sub-committee  ha 
found  a  way  to  it. 

FOR  A  CIVIC  ARMY  IN  PEACE  TIME 

This  war  has  compelled  us  to  admit  tl 
in  all  countries  there  is  abundant  lati 
good-will,  a  feeling  of  duty  for  the  good 
the  community;  it  has  been  displa>'ed 
every  one  of  the  countries  now  at  w 
This  devotion  to  the  common  cause 
ready  to  spring  into  action  as  heroism  a 
self-sacrifice,  whenever  tragic  conditic 
require  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  too  sad 
think  that,  up  till  now,  the  excitement 
war  and  slaughter  and  battle  should 
needed  to  arouse  these  noble  sentimen 
Why  wait  until  there  is  war?    Why  1 


look  very  much  as  if  the  success  of  the^  bring  out  this  same  q>irit  in  times  of  pe» 


^now,  when  we  are  trying  to  organize 
Iter  army  in  the  United  States,  why 
develop  a  new  kind  of  an  army  worthy 

E  ideals  of  this  Republic,  in  such  a  way 
•very  citizen  of  the  Nation,  even  in 
of  peace,  may  pay  his  duty  to  his 
ry  not  only  by  drilling  and  exercising 
bldiers,  but  by  rendering  st^me  lasting 
ice  which  can  be  seen  by  the  e\'es  and 
by  the  hands'^     Why  nnt  mf>difv  this 


I  would  go  further;  I  should  like  to  see  a 
law  introduced  whereby  every  man,  and 
every  woman,  would  be  compelled  to 
give  at  least  one  xear's  work  to  our 
Republic  and  thus  earn  their  full  citizen* 
ship — the  right  to  vote.  After  all.  citi- 
zenship by  mere  accident  of  birth,  or 
citizenship  by  merelv  swearing  allegiance 
to  the  American  Constitution.  »s  a  rather 
weak  foundation  for  claiming  full  citizen's 


I 

pf  militar)'  service  from  its  antiquated 
jpean    militaristic    prfitoiype    into    a 

Sly  modern  conception  of  civic  ser- 
Why  not  let  compulsory  military 
e  include  some  civic  duties  which  are 
Bnly  not  inconsistent  with  good  mili- 
training? 

ic  soldier  of  to-day  has  to  be  very  much 
I  mechanic  and  has  to  participate  in 
f  engineering  problems  of  war,  Why 
fenlist  every  young  man  for  at  least 
^ear.  enroll  him  in  a  mnrv  nifKlem  and 
fer  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
f,  besides  military  drilling,  he  would 
b!c  to  participate  in  some  lasting 
national  work? 


RECOVERING  THE    BY-PRODUCTS   OF  COKE 

tmg  room  in  the  by-producl  type  of  coke  oven  pbnl,  where  benzol  4nd  other  valuable  chemicals 
thjt  are  used  both  for  dyes  and  for  cxpiosives  jre  now  s:i\ed  and  utilised 

rights,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  no  serbus 
duties.  We  have  spoken  enough  of  rights: 
let  us  speak  sometimes  of  duties. 

The  women  would  perform  their  year  of 
civic  enlistment  by  serving  in  scho<.>ls. 
hospitals,  or  in  national  factories*  where 
clothes  <ir  equipment  for  our  army  and 
navy  and  for  philanthrt^pic  or  educational 
institutions  were  manufactured.  All  this 
would  bi»  a  better  preparation  for  making 
better  citizens  b>'  learninjf,  the  dignity  of 
public  ser\"ice  than  b\  the  usual  frivtjlilies 
which  occupy  t*K>  much  of  the  life  ot  the 
young  men  and  women  of  this  country* 

I  believe  that  our  public  works,  for 
instance,  the  building  of  roads  and  canals, 


DYE-MAKING  IN   THE   UNfTEO  yTATES 

Thii  pUm  of  thcCcnlrnf  DycstulF  &  Chemical  Company,  at  Nfwark,  N,  J  .  t-  —  - '  ■*•  -  »^ ^tf 

hUck  and  red  coal-ur  pniduct*;  craping  the  dye  out  of  the  dye  press,  .jfter  >v  ^ 
product  being  baked;  i  coal-ur  pruducl  being  uken  oui  {*f  a  fjltLf  hdnrc  goiiiK 

matiirr^nKlii 


rcclaimiriji;  of  land,  buildinj^  dams.  impn>v- 
ing  the  navigability  of  streams,  irrigation 
works,  national  forrstry,  sanitation,  ami 


Construction   of  public  buH  ' 

be  carried  out  by  a  civic  ari 

military  service,  and  under  the  Mipervoai 


4 


i.OMPETlTION    WITH   GERMANY 

I  no*'  hclpiHK  if»  "lake  roixI  iht  short  age  of  imported  dyes.    Top  pictures,  left  to  right :  Cooking  vats  for 
king  dy<"      ''     *   •""  ^'r«;  aniline  oil  »cp.ir;iiors.     Bottom  pictures,  left  to  right:  An  inicrmcdutc  LOiUf^tr 


ring  plant;  making  benzol 

cjf  army  engineers  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Panama  Canal  has  been  constructed.  I 
!  the  accepted  idea  that  yoj 


Centre  pictures,  left:  Dyt  vats  being  cleaned  of  loretgn 

men  in  the  Army  should  do  nothing  beyond 
drilling  and  military  exercises.  In  the 
of  many  youn    nttUtarv  *iwvV\i.'^> 


me 


MIL     LNLARtiiNi*    Ui      \    UiLMU.AT    PLANT,    UVL     iii     IHh    LLROl 

The  Tfiincf5cc  Copper  Qmipjnv,  .is  a  by-product  of  the  reduction  of  copper  ore 

^>"         *      '  *' **^<*^r.  nitnc  jcuf  i*  indUpens4b|p  in  the  manyf     ' -'      '  '  -*' 

ni  .ft  Ducktown,  lenn      L<i>\cr  picture 
, _  .  -  ^mce  the  wjir  bcgati      MiJdle  piclurc:  puui..^  ..,.    ., 


liuW    LUKL    b\ -I'KuULc.r-    ARL    ^A\LU    ASU    WAbTLD 
Upper  picture:  a  German  coke  oven  that  saves  all  the  valuable  by-products.     Mitldle  picture:  American 
bee-hive  coke  ovens  that  waste  the  by-products  up  the  flues— the  type  in  almost  uni versa!  use  in  tKls  c^u^uh 
before  the  Great  War      Lower  picture:  the  by-product  type  oC  coke  osiOi  \Vval  %  tvwj  t^'^^>j  ^%.^\;\c:\x\s^>^vt 
'hive  uven  in  this  country 


AMERICAN    FKODUCIION    OF    NITRIC   ACID 
Two  views  of  nitric  acid  boilers  in  I  he  plant  of  the  Tennessee  Copper  Company.      Hav^ig 
large  nitmie  deposits  nor  many  pbnls  for  the  production  of  nitrates  by  chemical  proc«s<s.  the  Ufiit^  Sl%l» 
couW  be  deprived  of  an  indispensable  clement  of  all  explosives  by  an  enemy  strong  enough  at  sea  to  tiiotitf 
importation  from  Chile 

thing  tangible,  along  the  lines  of  pubfic 
engineering  work;  something  to  whidi  be 
could  point  back  with  pride  as  a  natkuul 
achievement,  to  which  he  had  cxjntributal 
his  share  in  earning  his  right  to  vote,  ami 


this  breeds  some  kind  of  disappointment 
btfl4tt  they  cannot  go  to  actual  war.  During 
patt'bf  this  term  of  military  service,  we 
should  let  every  man  cooperate  in  ac- 
complishing something  permanent^  some- 


CHEMISTRY  AND    PREPAREDNESS 


«>ii 


FOR   THE    AMERICAN    MANUFACTURE    OF    FERTILIZER 
Recovrring  anrimonjum  sulphaie  in  the  plant  of  a  coke  company  in  Pennsylvania      Ammonium  sulphate 
15  J  by-produc?  of  coke  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fcriilizefs.     Ihe  United  Suies  depends  on  the 
potash  mines  of  Germany  and  the  nitrate  beds  of  Chile  for  the  two  chief  ingredients  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  commercial  fertilizer 


which,  just  as  a  feat  of  war.  would  stimu- 
late his  fet'lingof  patriotism  and  make  him 
sa\  with  legitimate  pride:  "I  helped  to 
build  the  best  ten-mile  stretch  of  the  Lin- 
coln   Highway**;  or,   **l    helped   to  build 


this  or  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Canal,"  This,  in  itself,  would  constitute 
an  excellent  recommendation  later  on  in 
his  further  efforts  in  practical  life.  In  this 
way,  too,  our  young  men  and  women,  rich 


Who  H'jij  Miss  Olive  Child,  of  BoUon.    Mrs,  Mitchcl  h  ijrcatly  inlcrcstcd  in  publk  fiuttcfs  Jtnd  i*  inei 


A  I      iHlKlhLN 

r.  Mitchd'i  uncle,  Henry  O 
oy.  w<»i  2  famous  Tammany 
ta^fi  vkh^»  frequently  fought 
Iff  that  organiialion 

re  to  the  point.  To 
dents  of  Irish  revolu- 
»ar>*  history  his  grand- 
ler,  John  MitcheL  is  a 
kiluir  figure.  According 
lis  biographer,  this  John 
tchel  was  the  most  bril- 
It  irishman  of  his  time, 
Ough  he  was  the  son  of 
Presbyterian  minister, 
red  of  England  and  love 
Ireland  were  his  ruling 
tiions.  We  can  imagine 
\c  of  the  New  York 
yor's  bewildered  friends 
to  him  the  words 
uii  i  homas  Carlyle  ad- 
Aed  to  his  grandfather 
0846:  "A  fine,  elastic 
rited  young  fellow,  whom 
[rieve  to  see  rushing  to 

riction  palpable,  by  at- 
of  windmills,  but  on 
om  all  my  persuasions 
re  thrown  away.  Poor 
tchel!  I  told  him  he 
jdd  most  likely  be  ha  nged . 
Kl  told  him,  t<K>,  they 
lid  no!  hang  the  immortal 
t  of  him."  Theparticu 
brindmill  against  which 
m  Mitchcl  tilted  was 
glish  nile  in  Ireland.  In 
paper.  The  Lmted  Irish- 
•f,  he  preached  open  sedi- 
n:  as  a  net  result  of 
be  awoke  one  day  a 


AS     A     COLUMBIA     ORADLATfc 

He  also  spent  several  years  at  St 
John's  College.  Fordham.  For  .1  few 
ye.ir$  he  prj4:tised  bw 


AT  FOUR  YEARS  OF  AGE 
Mayar  Milchet  is  a  grandson  of 
John  Mitchcl.  the  famous  Irish 
patriot  and  revolutionist  who.  with 
Kis  three  sons,  foughl  m  lH«  Ov'\\ 
War,  on  the  Confederate  side 


tlGHTLhN    YkARS   OLD 
\S  hen  suggested   for  mayor,  Mr 
Milchcl  issued  J  sl;ilement  saying  he 
would  noi  accept  a  nomination  or  an 
endorsement  from  I  ammany  Hail 

Convict  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  Thence  he  made  one 
of  those  picturesque  escapes 
to  the  United  Slates  thai 
so  frequently  enliven  nine- 
teenth century  I  rish  history. 
Irishmen  and  native  Ameri- 
cans turned  out  in  Novem- 
ber. 1855,  to  welcome  him 
lu  New  York;  in  his  diar\, 
published  under  the  title  of 
the  /jf/  J  our  net! ,  he  records 
his  reception,  "The  City 
Hall,"  he  said,  "is  a  quite 
statel\'  building  of  white 
marble,  with  a  fine  piece  of 
ornamental  ground  in  front. 
It  is  the  only  object  1  have 
seen  in  New  York  that 
would  be  called  architec- 
tural/* There  was  a  great 
procession  .women  scattered 
the  refugee*s  path  with 
flowers:  the  Mayor  made  a 
dignified  speech  of  welcome. 
Could  this  Irish  patriot  have 
foreseen,  however,  that, 
sixty  years  afterward,  hh 
grandson  would  have  en* 
tered  as  mayor  the  building 
which  he  so  admired,  his  re- 
ception would  have  de« 
lighted  him  even  more. 

I  his  John  Milchel  even 
on     this      slate     occasion. 


^Jff 


^ .  - 


WJTH  MRS.  MITCHEL  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 
The  Mayor  Is  a.  crack  shot,  a  train  per  of  great  endur- 
ance, an  expert  canoeisip  and  an  enthusiastic  camper 

son.  He  accepted  this  great  honor,  he  said, 
in  his  speech  of  reply,  expressly  as  an  insult 
to  the  British  Government.  At  this  the 
Mayor  says  the  chronicle,  "hemmed  and 
hawed" — a  she  might  well  have  done.  John 
Mitchefs   popularity   irt   New   York   was 


short-lived.    He  began  editing  a 
chielly  distin^j-uished  fur  its  atracl* 
ah^)litionists  and  its  championshrp  of  i 
SouLh.    He  and  his  three  suns  foughl  in ' 
Civil  War  on  the  Confederate  side 
oldest  son  was  killed  while  commandiTttrl 
Fort  Sumter,  the  youngest  al  Gett\\hif;J 
while   Captain   James,    father  of  Mm 
Mitchel.  who  served  throughout  the  n 
was  wounded  four  times.     When  thc^ 
ended,  the  patriot  went  to  Ireland  anairc^ 
returned  as  a  member  of  Parhameni  fnc 
lipperary,  although  Disraeh'preventcdhr 
from  taking  his  seat  on   the  ground  t"^ 
he  had  been  convicted  of  a   felon>.    tkj 
wrote  a  history  of   Ireland^  engaged 
literary  battle  with  James  Anthnn>  Fr 
and  now  lies  buried  in  a  Unitarian  < 
in  his  native  country.      Besides  his  lite 
gift  and  his  powers  of  leadership,  his  d 
spicuous  traits^ — and  these  are  imp<.»f 
in  the  present  connection — ^were  a  tende 
to  speak  the  truth  boldly  as  he  saw  i% 
hatred  of  all  compromise,  and  a  readu 
to  fight  for  his  convictions  without 
ing  the  consequences. 

Though    this    patriot     Mitchel 
Protestant,  his  children  nearl>'  all 
Catholics.     The  only   son    that   surviv 
the    battlefield — though    he     survived 


■  UN    THB    REVltiWINO    SfAND 

H  Mjiyor  Miuhcl*  Arthur  Wocxls,  Poiice  Commissioner;  George  McAncny,  President  of   the  Beard  < 

H    Xldermcn  in  it>i4  and  iqi^i  Comptroller  William  A.  Preridergasl;  R.  A.  C  Smith,  Commissioner  of  P 
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carrying  two  bullets  in  his  right  leg.— mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Purroy.  the  sister  nf  Henry 
D,  Purroy,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
New  York  politicians  of  his  day.  Mr. 
Purroy — '*Hoy  Purroy"  the  scornful  called 

I  him— at  times  fought  Tammany,  at  other 
|l     limes  led  the  Tammany  hosts  to  victory, 

II  His  chief  pleasure  seemed  to  be  a  political 
i  fight;  the  side  on  which  he  fought  was  a 
k  secondary  consideration.  Though  Mayor 
I  Mitchel  was  his  favorite  nephew^ — the  old 
k  Tammany  chieftain  made  him  his  heir — 
f     Mr.   Purroy  practised  a  kind  of  politics 

[that  would  probably  not  meet  with  favor 
in  the  Ne^'  \  ork  City  Hall  to-day.  Four 
I  years  ago,  when  Mr  Mitchers  name  was 
k  under  consideration  for  the  nomination, 
^bc  came  out  with  a  statement  that  under 
Hllii  circumstances  would  he  accept  a 
"nomination,  an  endorsement,  or  any  other 
ft*rm  of  approval  from  Tammany  Hail! 
Uncle  Henry  not  only  gave  the  future 
New  York  mayor  his  middle  name,  but 
assiKiated  his  boyhood  and  adolescence 
with  an  atmosphere  of  politics  that  has 
probably  had  its  uses  in  the  present 
crisis* 

After  a  course  at  St,  John*s  College  at 
Fordham— one  of  America's  largest  Catho- 
lic universities— a  similar  course  at  Culum- 


A    BELIEVER    IH    EXERCISE 

Borh  indoors  and  out.     His  fox-trotting  has  inspired 
unfavorable  comment  from  Methodist  preachers 

bia  and  the  New  York  Law  School,  Mr 
Mitchel  began  twiddling  his  thumbs  in  a 
law  office.  According  to  his  friends  of  that 
period  he  was  not  taking  life  with  great 
seriousness,  A  day  in  the  woods— he  was 
a  terrific  walker,  a  crack  shot,  an  expert 
canoeist  and  camper—had  much  greater  at- 


A    PKhPAREDNESS    ADVOCATE 

Mr  Mitchd  is  an  advoc;ite  of  universal  military 

rvice.     He  was  prominent  in  organtiing  the  mayors* 

'erence  on  preparedness  which  mel  in  St,  Louis 

factions  than  had  New  York*s  bad-smelling 
court  rcx)ms.  His  one  conspicuous  mental 
trait  was  a  passion  for  figures.  He  dis- 
played great  skill  in  analyzing  complex 
accounts  and  had  a  mind  that  could  sweep 
away  unessentials  in  pursuit  of  the  main 
fact.     His  entrance  into  politics,  however 


was  pure  chance.  His  first  job  came  simfkx 
as  a  prize  in  the  spoils  politics  of  the  da^ 
McClellan  was  mayor;  and  the  Sew  \ofl 
IVorld  was  publishing  a  scries  of  articJr 
alleging  great  corruption  in  the  administri 
tion  of  the  office  of  John  F.  Abeam,  tk 
Tammany  President  of  Manhattan  Bcr- 
ou^h-  Mr.  Robert  Adamson,  now  Frr 
Commissioner  under  Mayor  Mitchcl  mi^ 
the  reporter  who  wrote  these  artklo- 
articles  based  on  an  investigation  m^ 
by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Bcrrermcflt 
Finally  Mr  McClellan  told  Adamscm 
he  had  appointed  an  assistant  ooi 
tion  counsel  tn  investigate  the 

**Who  is  he?*'  asked  Adamsoo. 

*'He's  a  young  chap  named  Mir 
the  law  lirm  of  Multan.  0>bb  &  Mj..,.v. 

Adam  son  seized  a  directory.  locataJ  the 
firm,  and  paid  Mitchel  a  n 
He  found  Mitchel  an  atii, 
stripling — but  hardly  one  who  sccmd 
qualified  to  grapple  with  the  int 
rascalities  of  Tammany  Hall  Mit 
biography,  when  Adamson  learned 
details,  hardly  encouraged  the  idea  I 
serious  inquiry  was  intended.  Hi* 
pointment  Icxiked  like  a  straight  out 

out    Tammany    job,     Mitchel  

had  got  the  place  because  he  was  a  vie 
voung  chap  with  family  ^'infloociicc**  »i 


I'RESIDIiNT   Ol     rilE    UOARD    OF    ALDERMEN    IN    THE    CAYNOIt    ADM  tNI  STIC  AXIOM 
Mi»  cneritettc  ittcntbn  to  the  ctiy's  interests  in  this  posinan  led  to  hti  nominjition  for  mMvnr 
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jpse  he  could  be  depended  on  to  make 
|Nirt  that  would  completely  cleanse 
(m  of  the  journalistic  filth  with  which 
Informers"  were  besmearing  him,  Mr. 
Idlan  did  not  know  it,  but.  when  he 
tnted  Mitchel  he  introduced  a  new 
into  municipal  adminislration.  Prac- 
ly  all  the  professions  demand  a  period 
)>prenticeship  in  their  devotees.  We 
fnt  men  from  practising  medicine 
law  who  cannot  show  the  essential 
fications.  Our  captains  of  industry 
advanced  to  their  present  positions 
low  and  painful  processes.  No  one. 
iver,  has  ever  suggested  anything  in 
tature  of  education  for  public  adminis- 
l>n.  The  most  progressive  universi- 
ihave  established  no  post-graduate 
*es  or  training  schools  for  mayors. 
cult  and  technical  as  the  job  is,  almost 
man,  according  to  our  happy-go-lucky 
rican  ideas,  can  fill  it.  But  Mayor 
llellan  now  unconsciously  established. 
iyblic  expense,  a  local  university  in 
inistration.  It  had  no  faculty  and 
I  one  pupil^this  innocent  child,  of 
many  antecedents,  who  had  been 
led  to  "investigate"  in  the  way  that 
d  best  promote  the  interests  of  the 
istration. 

Greater    New  York's    charter 


MAYOR    MITCH tL    AT    PLATTSBURG 
One  of  his  uncles  was  killed  at  Fort  Sumter  and 
another  at  Gettysburg,     His  father*  Captain  Mitchel, 
was  wounded  four  times  in  the  Civil  War 

was  in  prcKress  of  incubation,  some  well- 
meaning  crank  had  inserted  a  paragraph 
which  established  a  body  consisting  of  two 
persons  known  as  the  Commissioners  of 
Accounts.  Their  duties  were  supposedly 
investigative;  it  was  to  be  their  business  to 
go  into  the  departments,  analyze  their 


PRESIDING    OVER    THh    BOARD    Ol     EsTiMATH    AND    APPORllOSMENT 
Ht  luf  1  kc^fi  tctni  for  accounts  and  figures  and  delights  in  all  the  intricacies  of  the  city  budigtV 


figures,  and  report 
malfeasances  to  the 
mayor.  For  many 
years  their  usefulness 
had  been  limited  to 
providing  lammany 
with  two  "fat"  jobs. 
and  to  defending 
maligned  oftkials 
against  the ''attacks" 
of  the  ''uplifters" 
and  their  journalistic 
abettors.  Bui  Mil- 
chct,  who  presently 
became  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Accounts, 
put  theofficetoother 
ends.  The  very  title 
of  his  new  jobn— Ac- 
counts! Figures!  — 
lured  him  like  a 
siren*s  song.  The 
place  gave  Mitchel 
the  entree  not  only 
to  the  Borough  Presi- 
dent's otTice  hut  to  all 
thecity  departments. 
Here  were  fitiures  in 


DjSTRIBUTtNG    KOLICfc    MMi\i 

Under  Mr-  Mitchel,  the  old  systematized  graft  that 
prevailed  in  the  Police  rkp;iriment  under  Tammany 
has  disappeared.  The  department  is  now  very  eifi- 
cieni  anJ»  .15  a  whole,  honciit 


glorious  abundance, 
many  of  I  hem  alive 
with  dramatic  value 
and  histonc  import 
In  I  his  ddighlfd 
atmosphere  Miicbd 
now  spent  two  in- 
dustrious and  ad» 
venturous  years. 
What  chierty  inttf- 
ests  the  average  ob* 
server  arc  the  dirtcl 
results  he  ublainoi 
Aheam,  whose  aii- 
ministration  he 
appointed  to 
erate,  lost  his  exec- 
tilive  head :  Louts  F- 
Haffen.thePrcsiifciit 
of  the  Bronx.  piMl 
the  same  penalty  for 
years  of  maladmin- 
istration; Bermel  of 
Queens,  resigned 
and  look  a  trip  to 
Europe. 

These     were    the 
spectacular  adiitve* 
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ments,  but  they  were  not  the  most  signifi- 
cant. The  really  important  fact  was  that 
a  clean,  alert  mind  with  a  genius  for  figures 
was  searching  the  minutest  penetralia  of 
the  city's  departments.  Hidden  recesses 
of  the  Fire  Department,  Police  Depart- 
ment, Tax  Department,  City  Record,  and 
other  branches  that  had  never  felt  the 
trail  of  the  investigator  now  gave  up 
their  secrets.  New  York  was  training  a 
great  municipal  expert;  it  was  paying  for 
the  education  of  its  future  mayor.  This  is 
precisely  what  Mitchel  became — the  one 
man  who  knew  most  about  the  business 
affairs  of  this  great  city.  He  knew  the 
city  in  the  sense  that  no  one  else  has  ever 
known  it,  and  that  is  concretely.  Others 
could  discourse  generally  about  municipal 
"policy,"  the  proper  relation  of  the  Police 
Department  to  great  city  problems,  the 
wisdom  of  taxing  buildings  separately  from 
the  land.  Mitchel  could  tell  you  how 
much  fire  hose  the  city  had  bought  the 
year  before,  how  much  it  had  paid,  and  the 
precise  amount  it  had  been  cheated.  These 
dry  details  happily  did  not  fall  upon  an 
unimaginative  mind.  They  inspired  a  pas- 
sion for  honesty,  for  civic  decency,  for  the 
intelligent  transaction  of  public  business. 
Mitchel's  ideal  of  a  city  became  a  city  in 
which  the  tax  payers  received  their  dol- 
lar's worth  of  service  for  every  dollar 
expended.  That  seems  at  first  a  prosaic 
statement;  analyze  it  carefully,  however, 
as  Mitchel  did,  and  you  will  find  that  it 
holds  the  solution  for  practically  every 
problem,  financial  and  spiritual,  of  munici- 
pal government  in  this  country. 

A   NEW   TYPE   OF    MAYOR 

When  Mitchel  entered  the  City  Hall, 
in  1914,  he  therefore  represented  a  new 
type  of  mayor.  He  was  an  educated  man 
-—educated  directly,  that  is,  for  the  task 
which  he  assumed.  Primarily,  he  was  not 
a  politician,  but  an  investigator.  In  the 
last  twenty  years  a  new  spirit  has  entered 
the  administration  of  public  affairs.  This 
might  be  called  the  investigative  spirit. 
Certain  private  agencies  have  interested 
themselves  in  government,  largely  in  the 
way  of  collecting  information,  forming 
public  opinion,  and  exerting  pressure  upon 
the  men  actually  in  control.    Such  have 


been  our  city  clubs,  our  municipal  leagues, 
our  civil  service  reform  associations,  our 
bureaus  of  municipal  research.  Their 
task  has  been  a  thankless  one:  that  of 
standing  outside  the  breastworks  and  tell- 
ing those  within  what  they  should  do;  the 
salaried  gentlemen  directing  these  organiza- 
tions have  aroused  the  wrath  and  scorn 
of  politicians,  and  sometimes  the  better- 
natured  ridicule  of  private  citizens.  "Up- 
lifters"  is  the  word  popularly  used  to 
designate  them. 

Under  Mayor  Mitchel's  administra- 
tion these  agencies  have  ceased  to  be 
mere  critics — they  have  directly  taken 
charge  of  public  affairs.  Hitherto  Tam- 
many politicians  or  politicians  almost  as 
practical  have  managed  the  city,  with  the 
"uplifters"  stationed  outside  constantly, 
pointing  the  finger  of  scorn.  Now  the 
"uplifters"  are  themselves  holding  down 
nearly  all  the  good  jobs,  with  the  hungry 
Tammanyites  peering  through  the  window 
from  without.  Mayor  Mitchel's  adminis- 
tration is  government  by  "uplifters."  He 
has  found  his  lieutenants  mostly  in  these 
unofficial  agencies  which  have  so  long  been 
telling  us  how  it  ought  to  be  done.  Just 
run  over,  for^a  moment,  a  few  of  his  de- 
partment heads:  Henry  Bruere,  for 
many  years  one  of  the  big  guns  in  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  became  his 
City  Chamberlain  and  closest  adviser. 
Robert  Adamson,  who  for  years  made  a 
business  of  exposing  municipal  evils  in  the 
New  York  IVorld,  is  Fire  Commissioner. 
John  J.  Murphy,  for  many  years  chief 
worker  in  the  Citizens'  Union,  heads  the 
Tenement  House  Department.  Henry 
Moskowitz,  for  years  a  leading  settlement 
worker  on  the  East  Side,  is  chief  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  John  A.  Kings- 
bury, Q)mmissionerof  Charities,  had  served 
as  (jencral  Director  of  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Qmdition  of  the  Poor. 
Miss  Katharine  B.  Davis,  head  of  the 
Department  of  O)rrection,  was  for  many 
years  head  of  the  Bedford  Reformatory  for 
Girls,  and  is  a  trustee  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller's Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene.  Arthur 
Woods,  a  young  Harvard  graduate  of  fine 
character  who  had  made  a  study  of  pen- 
ology, heads  the  Police  Department. 
George  McAneny — z.  vc«xv  hiVri  Vv^^  's^^>x 
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several  years  as  secretary  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform  Association  and  as  president 
of  the  City  Qub — ^was  elected  President  of 
the  Board  of  Alderman  on  the  ticket  with 
Mr.  Mitchel.  Mayor  Mitchel's  ambition 
to  have  only  the  most  experienced  '*nd 
capable  men  was  shown  by  his  unsuccessful 
but  persistent  attempt  to  persuade  Gen- 
eral Goethals,  the  builder  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  to  tackle  the  hardest  job  of  all — 
the   Police   Department.  ' 

A    GOVERNMENT   OF    EXPERTS 

Irrespective  of  what  one  may  think  of 
the  results,  the  mere  recital  of  these  names 
shows  what  a  change  has  come  over  the 
government  of  New  York.  The  old  Tam- 
many plan  was  to  superimpose  the  system 
of  district  leaders  on  the  city  administra- 
tion; the  district  leaders  became  the  heads 
of  the  city  departments,  which  were  stuffed 
to  suffocation  with  their  salary-drawing 
parasites.  But  this  patriarchal  or  semi- 
feudal  state  of  society  prevails  no  longer  in 
New  York.  Mayor  Mitchel  has  introduced 
a  new  conception:  he  regards  govern- 
ment as  a  matter  exclusively  for  experts. 
What  have  been  the  practical  workings  of 
this  new  ideal? 

I  fear  it  will  be  dreary  business  to  recount 
in  detail  precisely  what  the  Mitchel  Admin- 
istration has  done.  Efficiency,  when  ana- 
lyzed, seldom  makes  entertaining  reading. 
To  show  how  departmental  expenses  have 
been  reduced,  how  the  budget  has  been 
cut  down,  how  money  has  been  saved  in  the 
purchase  of  supplies — all  these  things, 
important  as  they  are,  unfortunately  look 
rather  prosaic  in  print.  Mr.  Mitchel's 
speeches  sound  like  reports  made  to  the 
directors'  meeting  by  the  president  of  a 
corporation.  They  describe,  with  amaz- 
ing intimacy,  all  the  details  of  municipal 
housekeeping,  tell  a  sJDlendid  story  of 
economy,  and  give  irrefutable  evidence  of 
success.  As  a  result  of  this  close  attention 
to  detail.  New  York  is  probably  the  best 
governed  city  in  the  United  States  at 
the  present  moment.  In  the  opinion  of 
competent  examiners,  organized  graft  has 
disappeared.  Doubtless  in  its  100,000 
employees  there  are  plenty  of  dishonest 
people;  but  the  Tammany  system  is  no 
nkve.    Take  the  Police  Department  Ux 
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it  empbys  ten  thousand 
'K>t  to  ^nK)8e  that  there  are 
or  captains  or  even 
'-"^m  would  be  only 
but  the  days  wboi 
Iman  used  to  make 
^  his  weekly  tariff— 
the  precise  amount  liOminated  in  the  boMi 
— from  saloons,  gambling  hells,  and  hams 
of  prostitution;  when  each  news-staai 
dealer  and  each  old  apple  woman  had  to 
yield  up  a  percentage  of  the  weekly  earn- 
ings to  the  gang  who  controlled— all  that 
is  gone.  Look  at  Arthur  Woods  and  thai 
remember  that,  fifteen  years  ago,  "BST 
Devery  occupied  his  chair!  Think  of  the 
difference  between  Sigismund  Goldwalcr 
head  of  the  great  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  as 
Commissioner  of  Health,  and  then  call  to 
mind  one-eyed  "  Mike"  Murphy,  who  hdd 
down  the  job  in  the  not  far  distant  days 
of  Van  Wyck.  New  York,  sixteen  yean 
ago,  could  always  count  on  one  thing: 
the  City  Administration  could  always 
be  relied  upon  to  oppose  any  law  or  any 
movement  that  improved  the  conditioo  d 
the  poor  and  to  favor  any  organized  raid 
upon  the  city  treasury.  f4ow,  under  Mit-> 
chel,  we  always  find  the  Administration 
on  the  side  of  decency.  The  greatest  enemy 
of  the  masses  usually  resided  in  the  beautik 
fui  old  City  Hall;  that  is  now  the  habitation 
of  their  best  friend.  The  Mitchel  Admin* 
istration  is  not  occupied  in  finding  places 
for  needy  political  dependents  and  coo- 
tracts  for  favored  insiders:  its  business 
is  to  clean  the  streets,  protect  the 
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people  from  grafting  policemen,  improve 
facilities  for  education,  and  promote  gen- 
eral social  welfare.  In  a  word,  it  occupies 
itself  with  something  almost  new  in 
American  cities:  that  is,  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  government. 

THE   CHARITIES   MUDDLE 

I  have  emphasized  this  standpoint  cl 
efficiency,  this  determination  to  get  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  return  for  a  dollar's  expendi- 
ture, because  it  explains  the  great  Mitcfad 
controversy  which  has  echoed  from  one 
coast  to  another.  So  much  has  been  made 
over  the  Mayor's  attitude  toward  the  use 
of  city  nK>ney  for  the  support  of  the  city's 
deigwidents  that  the  real  point  at  issue  has 
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obscured.  1  njecting  re!-  V'|  ^  into 
discussion  usually  muddie?-  '  'Iters. 
or  Mitchel  has  z*^  ij^J^  '  \:^!:oic 
ire  among  bigf  tcc.'  '  jK^^iai* .  ^c!.^j[se. 
High  a  Git  hoi  ic  him^eti/ hc^'Jlas  been 
ly  pjctumi  as  asi^iil^ng.  ifl^^'Catholic 
'cb.     He  I  C  find  of  niunici- 

Hartin  Luther  who  has  thrown  off  his 
rnal  religion  and  nailed  his  new 
tieth  century  theses  to  the  door  of  the 
York  City  Hall.  Catholics  have  de- 
led  against  him  as  an  apostate  who  is 
ling  the  one  thing  that  Catholics  deem 
precious:  the  religious  instruction  of 
rTOung.  So  long  as  these  states  of 
.  exist  it  is  rather  difficult  for  an  im- 
al  writer  to  set  forth  clearly  the  dis- 
on  its  mere  merits.  Essentially,  how- 
the  issue  is  simple.  It  is  this:  New 
.  spends  $3,200,000  a  year  for  the  sup- 
of  about  22,000  dependent  children 
•ivate  charitable  institutions.  These 
utions  are  mostly  under  the  control 
Jigious  bodies,  Catholic,  Protestant, 
Jewish.  Now  has  the  city  any  re- 
>ibility  to  see  that  this  money  is  spent 
le  way  that  best  secures  the  object 
i  at?  Mayor  Mitchel  believes  that 
1  New  York  erects  a  school  building  it 
d  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  school  build- 
er every  dollar  expended.  Likewise  he 
/es  that  when  it  spends  a  dollar  for  a 
's  board,  shelter,  instruction,  and 
-al  preparation  for  life,  it  should  get 
dollar's  worth.  That  is  all  there  is 
his  great  charities  dispute.  1  can 
in  the  matter  no  more  lucidly  than 
noting  Mr.  Mitchel's  own  statement: 
or  two  years  and  a  half,  as  the  repre- 
tive  of  the  {)eople  of  this  city,  I  have 
endeavoring  to  secure  humane  treat- 
and  proper  care  for  the  22,000  home- 
and  dependent  children  committed 
ty  wards  to  private  charitable  insti- 
ns.  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  secure 
*T  administration  of  public  funds  an- 
y  disbursed  to  these  institutions  for 
are  of  the  city's  wards.  That  is  the 
!  1  am  fighting  for,  and  I  shall  con- 
to  fight  for  it,  no  matter  what  damage 
ly  bring  to  me,  for  it  is  a  matter  of 
c  duty  and  personal  conscience." 
e  city  has  established  the  practice, 
1  no  one  proposes  to  disturb,  of  having 


these  children  brought  up  under  the  in- 
fluence of  their  parents'  religion,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  ascertained.  Inasmuch  as 
th6usands  are  foundlings,  that  fact  is  not 
always  easily  determined.  Consequently, 
the^t  waifs  are  baptized  alternately,  one  as 
a  Catholic  and  one  as  a  Protestant,  and 
sent  alternately  to  a  Catholic  or  a  Protest- 
ant institution.  ' 

NEW    IDEAS   OF    CHARITY 

Nearly  all  these  institutions.  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  were  established  many 
years  ago.  They  represent  the  period 
when  charity  was  largely  an  ecclesiastical 
activity.  But  in  the  last  quarter  century 
modern  scientific  methods  have  been  ap- 
plied to  charity  as  to  nearly  everything 
else.  The  business  of  the  State  is  not 
merely  to  clothe,  feed,  and  shelter  these 
pitiable  children  and  instruct  them  in 
religion  and  the  rudiments;  its  business 
is  to  prepare  them  most  carefully  for 
responsible  citizenship.  In  place  of  the 
cold  walls  of  an  institution,  the  modem 
idea  is  to  furnish  the  semblance  of  a  home. 
The  children,  no  longer  dressed  in  identical 
uniforms  or  made  to  march  with  the  pre- 
cision of  soldiers,  are  placed  in  cottages, 
where  their  existence,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
is  made  that  of  a  home.  They  receive 
schooling  by  the  most  modem  methods; 
the  best  possible  medical  attention;  their 
play  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
average  child  in  more  fortunate  circum- 
stances; vocational  training,  with  the  idea 
of  fitting  each  child  with  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood, is  carried  on  along  the  most  intel- 
ligent lines. 

Many  institutions,  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant, to  which  New  York  commits  its  waifs, 
represent  the  highest  standards.  Many 
fall  far  below  them.  In  a  good  many 
cases,  physical  limitations  prevent  their 
rational  development;  the  orphanages  are 
located  in  the  city,  where  they  were  built 
many  years  ago,  and  have  no  room  in 
which  to  grow.  Others  have  failed  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  and  represent  about 
the  standards  so  picturesquely  set  forth 
in  the  late  Jean  Webster's  play,  "Daddy 
Longlegs."  For  several  years  the  problem 
has  been  a  difficult  one,  the  fact  that  it 
involved  the  eVemtivX.  c^  x^x^b^s^'^''^^*^^^ 
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exceedingly  delicate.  Any  one  who  pre- 
sumed to  approach  this  subject  has  clearly 
understood  in  advance  that,  however  en- 
lightened his  motives  and  however  diplo- 
matic his  methods,  he  would  be  accused 
of  assailing  religion.  Necessarily  we  had 
an  antagonism  between  the  conceptions 
that  guide  the  Mitchel  Administration  and 
those  that  ruled  in  more  easy-going  times. 
Mitchel,  as  1  have  attempted  to  explain, 
represents  the  idea  of  expertness.  He  has 
appointed  expert  heads  to  nearly  all  city 
departments.  This  was  especially  the 
case  with  Mr.  John  A.  Kingsbury,  his 
Charities  Commissioner.  Mr.  Kingsbury 
had  spent  years  in  active  charity  work 
along  the  most  modern  lines.  He  had 
absorbed  the  notions  of  philanthropy  and 
child-caring  taught  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, where  he  had  been  a  student.  Mr. 
Mitchel  selected  him  because  he  had  made 
so  great  a  reputation  as  General  Director 
of  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.  On  the  one  side 
we  had  modernism  in  charity  administra- 
tion ;  on  the  other  we  had  the  conception  of 
pietistic  benevolence  which  had  paid  little 
attention  to  expertness.  New  York's  great 
charities  explosion  represents  merely  the 
irrepressible  conflict  of  scientific  manage- 
ment— of  the  ''uplifting  spirit,"  if  you  will 
— with  tradition. 

Probably  no  Protestant  mayor  would 
ever  have  attempted  to  institute  reforms, 
as  Catholics  are  especially  sensitive  to  any- 
thing that  sounds  like  criticism  directed 
against  their  institutions.  But  Mayor 
Mitchel  is  a  Catholic  and  he  takes  his 
religion  seriously.  Before  going  upon  the 
operating  table  for  appendicitis  last  fall, 
he  received  the  ministrations  of  his  Church. 
His  Deputy  Charities  Commissioner,  Mr. 
William  J.  Doherty,  who  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  placing  out  of  dependent  children, 
is  a  Catholic  and  a  man  who  has  spent  his 
lifetime  as  a  worker  in  Catholic  charities. 
Both  Mr.  Mitchel  and  Mr.  Doherty 
have  taken  the  position  that  their  member- 
ship in  this  faith  was  only  another  reason 
why  they  should  exert  all  their  energies 
to  reform  conditions.  In  this,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  the  Mayor  is  the  investigator; 
etrly  in  his  term,  therefore,  an  advisory 
Qommittee  was  appointed  to  inspect  all 


the  institutions  .which  reooved 
money.  The  members  of  this  con 
were  Dr.  R.  R.  Reeder,  for  thiitea 
the  head  of  the  orphanage  cS  the  Ne 
Orphan  Asylum;  Dr.  Ludwig  B.  Ba 
an  expert  in  Jewish  charities;  a 
Rev.  Brother  Barnabas,  who  had  h 
years  the  superintendent  of  the  1 
Agricultural  School,  a  Catholic  orpi 
of  very  high  character.  Brother  Bai 
after  serving  two  months,  withdrev 
the  committee.  The  other  memlx 
sisted  by  a  small  staff,  representi 
religions,  spent  nearly  a  year  invcsti 
the  fourty-two  institutions  which  ai 
received  $3,200,000  from  the  Qty 
ury.  The  committee  found  that 
met  modem  requirements.  Of  thes 
were  Catholic,  three  were  Hebrew,  a 
was  Protestant.  That  is,  in  the  " 
troverted  institutions"  the  Catholic 
izations  made  a  far  better  showing  tl 
Protestant.  The  committee  foun 
twenty-six  institutions  failed  to 
desirable  child-caring  requirements. 
list  did  not  contain  a  single  Jewish  i 
tion.  It  contained  twelve  Cathotk 
tutions  and  fourteen  Protestant. 
wishes  to  apply  the  strict  sectaria 
therefore,  the  committee's  report  s 
that  the  Catholic  orphanages,  thougl 
were  twelve  that  failed  to  meet  tl 
made  a  considerably  better  showin 
the  Protestant.  This  mere  fact  she 
absurdity  of  the  charges  that  an 
Catholic  bias  inspired  the  investigai 

THE   CHARITY    REPORT 

The  report  was  voluminous  and  dc 
It  showed,  in  the  criticised  institut 
distressing  failure  to  appreciate  the 
mentals  of  their  problem.  "In  sonv 
tutions,  of  all  denominations,"  said  i 
Mitchel.  "children  were  found  witi 
hair  nitted  with  lice,  their  scalps  o 
with  itching  sores,  their  bodies  covere 
filthy  clothes  that  had  not  been  d 
for  three  weeks,  their  bodies  underfi 
undernourished,  deprived  of  any  reas 
opportunity  for  recreation,  compel 
sit  on  backless,  wooden  benches,  s( 
them  compelled  to  bathe  themselv« 
fifteen,  and  twenty-five  standing 
trough  with  six  inches  of  water. 
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hem  compelled  to  use  the  same  towels 
T  bathing,  and  other  kindred  condi- 
is.  These  conditions  are  not  illustra- 
t  of  all  the  private  charitable  institu- 
IS  of  the  city,  nor  must  it  be  understood 
mply  that  they  are.  They  are  illustra- 
;  only  of  a  certain  number,  but  they 
e  found  in  that  certain  number." 
lany  had  wretched  hospital  facilities  and 
scantiest  opportunity  for  medical  care, 
ty  and  uncomfortable  beds,  swarming 
1  insect  life,  were  not  uncommon.  One 
:e  had  two  hundred  boys  and  not  a 
Jc  toothbrush.  A  colored  orphan  asy- 
— 2L  non-Catholic  institution — used  its 
ver  bath  as  a  punishment  for  mis- 
avior.  In  many  places  food  was  un- 
ritious  and  tables  dirty;  not  the  slight- 
attempt  was  made  to  teach  table 
mers.  In  one  nursery  some  of  the 
jren  had  to  eat  standing.  Little  care 
given  to  teeth;  extracting  was  the 
hod  of  solving"  most  dental  problems. 
re  were  no  mental  tests  for  the  dis- 
ivy  of  defectives.  There  was  a  pitiful 
of  opportunity  for  recreation;  some 
itutions  for  little  girls  did  not  have  a 
le  doll  on  the  premises,  and  others  had 
)laygrounds.  Discipline  was  rudimen- 
in  nature,  though  there  were  no  evi- 
:es  of  physical  cruelty.  School  rooms 
»  poor  in  equipment,  unventilated, 
iry,  and  instruction  was  given  largely 
untrained  teachers.  There  was  prac- 
lly  nothing  in  the  way  of  vocational 
ling,  although  children  were  some- 
»  overworked  as  household  drudges. 
I  "its  essentials  these  facts  present 
/or  Mitchel's  child-caring  problem. 
x>ntains  numerous  side  issues,  which 
B  been  so  forced  to  the  front  that  the 
question  has  been  largely  ignored.  It 
irdly  worth  while  to  go  into  these  mat- 
now. 

MAYOR   mitchel's   STAND 

[ayor  Mitchel  has  acted  upon  these 
s  simply  because  he  is  mayor.  The 
is  paying  large  sums  to  these  child- 
ig  institutions;  clearly,  if  these  reports 
true,  New  York  is  not  getting  value 
ived.  As  an  honest  man,  mindful  of 
>ath  of  office,  he  had  only  one  course. 
properly  issued  orders  that  no  more 


children  should  be  committed  to  the  dis- 
approved institutions  until  these  out- 
rageous conditions  were  remedied.  Nearly 
all  immediately  admitted  the  justice  of  the 
criticisms  by  adopting  reforms.  Such  as 
have  met  the  new  requirements  have 
again  been  accepted  as  suitable  places  for 
the  city's  wards.  But  the  proceeding  has 
stirred  up  antagonisms  that  had  been 
smothered  for  years.  With  the  exception 
of  Bishop  Frederick  Burgess,  who  issued 
an  especially  silly  statement  denouncing 
Mayor  Mitchel,  the  Protestant  orphanages 
have  accepted  the  criticisms  in  silence  and 
done  their  best  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 
Unfortunately  for  itself,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  not  shown  a  similarly  com- 
mendable spirit.  It  has  cleaned  up  many 
of  its  institutions,  but  members  of  its  high 
clergy  have  assailed  the  Mayor  in  language 
undignified  and  discreditable.  The  efforts 
to  get  decent  food,  decent  clothes,  sanitary 
surroundings,  and  adequate  educational 
facilities  for  the  city's  dependents  have 
been  described  as  "an  attempt  to  take  God 
out  of  the  hearts  of  little  children."  But 
the  question  of  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  is  not  the  point  at  issue. 
Mr.  Mitchel  is  not  seeking  to  withdraw  the 
city's  wards  from  the  religious  institutions 
nor  to  secularize  the  city's  charity.  All  he 
seeks  is  the  right  to  insist  that  orphanages 
receiving  city  money  shall  maintain  certain 
modem  standards.  Mr.  Mitchel  has  met 
these  charges  that  he  was  assailing  his  own 
Church  with  splendid  scorn:  "If  there  is 
one  thing  that  is  a  fundamental  in  Ameri- 
can life,"  he  says,  "it  is  that,  just  as  we 
declare  that  Government  shall  not  lay  its 
hands  upon  the  altar  of  the  Church,  so  the 
Church  shall  not  lay  its  hands  upon  the 
altar  of  Government,  and  let  me  say  that, 
while  1  am  mayor,  it  will  not." 

Almost  thirty  \'ears  ago  Abram  S. 
Hewitt,  when  mayor  of  New  York,  refused 
to  fly  the  Irish  flag  over  the  City  Hall  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day.  This  act  ended  his 
political  career.  Most  people  believe  that 
Mayor  MitcheFs  attitude  on  the  charities 
question  will  make  inevitable  his  retirement 
to  private  life.  That  remains  to  be  seen. 
Whatever  the  result,  it  has  without  ques- 
tion enriched  our  political  annals  with  an 
example  of  almost  uu^iftcwiseox^  sj^^rb.'^. 
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WHY  THE    NATIONAL    GUARD   WAS   UNPREPARED   TO    GUARD  THE   NATION — THE  TWELT 
TEST  OF  A  WEAK  AND  OUTGROWN  MILITARISM — HOW  THE  CONCENTRATIOH 
*  OF    UNMOBILIZED    TROOPS   BLUFFED   MEXICO   AND   PRODUCED   BY- 

PRODUCTS    OF  NATIONAL  SERVICE  AT  HOME — OUR 

CITIZEN    SOLDIER   ON    THE    BORDER  ^ 

BY 

GEORGE  MARVIN 


YOU  take  it  with  all  them  glisten- 
in'  cannons  an'  all  these  'ere 
rumblin'  trucks,  they  ain't  noth- 
in'  to  it,"  observed  "Captain 
R — ,"  squinting  over  the  side  of 
our  carjn  the  main  street  of  Mercedes. 

"Yes*  sir  (accent  always  on  "sir"  in 
uttermost  Texas),  they're  sure  bluffed 
several  miles.  They  got  used  to  cavalry 
patrols  that  couldn't  come  acrost  the  river,, 
but  you  take  it  with  trains  whistlin'  all  day 
an'  all  night,  an'  unloadin'  them  glistenin' 
cannons  an'  shovin'  yeller  armies  into  all 
these  river  towns,  an'  they  naturally  ain't 
nothin'  to  it." 

He  had  hailed  us  through  the  canopy  of 
dobie  dust  which  our  motor  car  threw  over 
the  Mercedes  plaza.  "Hi,  Cap'n.  Hold  on, 
Cap'n,"  he  yelled,  and  up  he  came  running 
heavily,  a  figure  out  of  Bret  Harte,  big 
Texas  hat  and  cartridge  belt,  the  handle  of 
his  Colt  .45  "ghstenin"'  appropriately 
where  the  flap  of  the  holster  for  greater 
convenience  had  been  cut  away.  The 
handle  of  that  same  ".45"  would  be  whit- 
tled away  if  he  tried  to  notch  in  all  the 
homicides  which  to  him  had  been  justifi- 
able. Mexicans  feared  and  hated  him 
worse  than  any  other  white  man  on  the 
lower  Rio  Grande,  chief  of  Texas  Rangers 
between  Brownsville  and  Laredo,  slant 
eyed,  red  faced,  unshaven,  with  the  un- 
troubled emphatic  lines  around  the  mouth 
which  come  from  chewing  tobacco  and  re- 
peatedly shooting  to  kill.  In  himself  he 
typified  the  old  regime  which  had  brought 
him  into  official  being,  and  he  leaned  over 
the  side  of  the  Quartermaster's  car  in  the 
blistering  sunshine  of  the  Rio  Grande 
noontime,  and  "gave  us  the  real  dope"  ori 
bsmdits,  the  border,  and  Meuco. 


The  ranger  was  right.  The  UofF  M 
work.  The  concentration  of  6a/)oo  m 
on  the  Mexican  border  in  one  niontii  a& 
complished  what  four  months  of  wntth 
national  note-writing  coald  not  do- 
averted  war.  Men  who  have  Kved  scveal 
years  on  the  border  and  know  the  subject 
matter  say  "  we  have  merely  postponed  m 
inevitable  dirty  job,"  but  diplomacy  »- 
aided  had  failed  to  postpone  that  job.  Up 
to  June  19th  the  tone  of  the  Mexkaui  i 
facto  Government's  correspondence  hii 
been  peremptory,  almost  insoltmg.  By  tk 
4th  of  July,  the  tone  of  that  correqwndon 
had  changed:  it  was  conciliatory »  affabk 
The  acid  note  of  Jesus  Acufla's  able  pa 
disappeared  from  its  pages  and  some  wistf 
authorship,  suddenly  impressed  by  a  shot 
of  force,  and  possibly  by  the  desirability  d 
not  alienating  the  only  possible  source  d 
financial  assistance,  took  its  place. 

It  was  a  close  shave  at  that.  Tks 
came  one  day,  General  Funston  toM  ■& 
when  it  was  only  a  matter  of  hours — of  tk 
two  remaining  hours  of  daylight — whetktr 
it  should  be  peace  or  war.  From  Yuna  H 
Brownsville  every  command — horse,  faflt 
and  guns — ^was  ready  and  waiting  00  tktf 
day  for  the  single  code  word  which  was  bf 
prearrangement  to  "bump"  them  in  oor 
long  wave  of  invasion  over  the  line.  Gah 
eral  Funston,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  him  at  El  Paso  and  not  vfith- 
drawn,  could  have  issued  that  conmsd 
himself  in  an  emergency.  He  rig|iti]f 
played  safe  and  wired  Washington  to  stf 
the  word.    The  word  never  came. 

As  it  turned  out  we  did  not  actually  hM 
to  use  force  against  the  de  facto  Govcfr 
ment  oi  Mexico  to  compel  it  to  recede  fiM 
\t&  attitude  of  oppositioa  to  our  efforts  IB 
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^  order  along  the  international 
ary.  We  did  not  withdraw  Per- 
i  column,  we  did  not  back  down  from 
sition  defined  in  Mr.  Lansing's  note 
'  7th.  But  the  bandit  raids  stopped, 
izista  troops  after  the  Carrizal  fight 
ut  of  further  clashes  with  our  own, 
under  what  had  been  previously 
i  sufficient  provocation,  and  in  a 
mosphere  of  something  close  to  faith 
"easonableness  Carranza  and  his 
r  Cabinet  "purposed  to  employ  all 
that  may  be  at  its  disposal  to  avoid 
urrence  of  new  incidents  which  may 
cate  and  aggravate  the  situation." 
resentations  by  foreign  govern- 
notably  those  from  Latin  America, 
>me  weight  with  Mexico,  as  un- 
dly  Carranza  was  also  affected  by 
:reasing  financial  strain  upon  him. 
lese  influences  had  been  continuing 
^eral  months.  They  were  at  best 
:  causes.  What  hit  Carranza  was  a 
f  force.  What  changed  him  was  the 
tion  that  the  patient  Government 
had  been  trying  to  befriend  him  ac- 
could,  and  apparently  would,  fight. 

REPAINTING  THE    BORDER 

concentration  of  the  State  Guards  of 
ight  states  was  an  impressive  sight. 
ise  of  us  who,  knowing  the  weakness 
system,  found  in  the  concentration 
lent  daily  proofs  of  unpreparedness, 
[leless  the  mere  bulk  and  momentum 
those  olive-drab  men  and  machines 
g  devotedly  in  one  direction  and  for 
jrpose  was  impressive  enough:  it 

money,  resourcefulness,  power,  ap- 

determination.  And  if  we  were 
fected,  you  must  multiply  by  ten  for 
xt  upon  sullen,  border  Mexico,  and 
east  five  for  the  rest  of  that  country 
got  its  news  exaggerated  by  distance 
oft  repeating.  They  were  all  bluffed, 
le  incredulous  Carranza  family  group 
had  guessed  wrong, 
ywhere  ran  the  olive-drab  color, 
;,  moving  constantly.    On  the  roof 

of  the  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  or  in  the 
hadowed  patio  of  the  "Menger," 
rab  arms  from  1  llinois  and  Wisconsin 
I  white  waists  of  Texas,  while  the 

made  the  same  magic  that  they 


make  on  Broadway,  and  from  every  table 
men  jumped  silently  erect  at  midnight 
when  a  Mexican  band  played  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner."  The  train  going  down 
to  Brownsville  was  full  of  olive-drab 
journeying  first  class  to  the  front.  Three 
fat  sergeants  with  neat  dress-suit  cases 
slept  across  the  aisle  from  me,  and  nearly 
all  the  uppers  and  lowers  gave  forth  re- 
luctant olive-drab  legs  in  the  morning. 
In  the  night,  restless  with  the  heavy 
weather  of  a  Texas  road-bed,  1  pushed  up 
my  shade  to  watch  the  moonlit  country 
slipping  by.  At  some  unknown  junction 
two  long  troop  trains  clankety-clanked 
past  us  over  the  switch  frogs  of  a  branch 
line,  dim  lights  in  the  tourist  cars  showing  a 
wilderness  of  legs  and  heads  of  hunched  up, 
sleeping  olive-drabs — somebody's  sons  and 
husbands  and  brothers — rolling  along  out 
of  an  unknown  peaceful  Northern  state 
bound  for  some  unknown  hot  border  town. 
The  farther  south  we  went  the  thicker  they 
got.  Finally,  down  in  the  river  valley  they 
became  the  dominant  note  in  the  great  open 
spaces  of  Texas,  triumphing  over  mesquite, 
cactus,  and  the  peaceful  handiwork  of  man. 
When  the  militia  was  called  out  on  the 
18th  of  June  it  seemed  probable  to  both 
the  State  and  the  War  Departments  at 
Washington  that  a  state  of  war  with  Mexico 
could  not  be  avoided.  No  matter  what  we 
called  it — invasion,  intervention,  "a  state 
of  international  war  without  purpose," 
or  plain  war — ^we  faced  a  complete  break 
with  Mexico  at  that  time. 

"mobilizing"  the  militia 

A  certain  amount  of  speed  was  therefore 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  for  eventu- 
ahties.  The  word  "mobilization"  was 
used  currently  in  defining  the  camps  in  the 
various  states  where  the  militia  gathered 
before  entraining  for  the  border.  But  the 
word  "mobilization"  as  used  in  military 
terminology  presupposes  ability  to  move; 
a  mobilization  camp  is  where  troops  are  put 
into  movement  toward  predetermined  con- 
centration points.  It  became  evident  that 
not  one  of  the  state  camps  was,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  a  mobilization  camp. 
Not  a  single  one  of  the  state  contingents 
was  able  to  move  within  a  week.  The  Hay 
Bill,   passed   by   ma\or\tves  v^  Cci^.^^:^ 
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which  deliberately  ignored  the  lessons  of 
history,  the  advice  of  military  authorities, 
and  the  actual  needs  of  the  country,  con- 
stituted the  forty-eight  little  state  guards 
an  integral  part  of  our  first  line  of  national 
defense.  The  probability  of  their  mobili- 
zation had  been  foreshadowed  months  be- 
forehand, and  yet  had  there  been  any  real 
military  peril  to  meet  in  Mexico  none  of 
this  "integral  part"  would  have  reached 
General  Funston  in  time  or  in  condition  to 
be  of  any  military  service  to  him. 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  the  prepared- 
ness of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  merely  as  a  matter  of  time.  Thanks 
to  a  merciful  Providence,  the  element  of 
time  did  not  prove  important.  We  could 
not  have  surprised  Mexico  even  had  we  so 
desired.  So  far  as  any  war  with  Mexico 
was  concerned  it  became  evident  in  ten 
days  that  we  had  all  the  time  we  wanted. 

TO   THE    BORDER    UNMOBILIZED 

Accordingly,  it  would  have  been  the  part 
of  ordinary  military  common  sense  actually 
to  mobilize  the  different  state  units  before 
they  were  sent  into  the  heat  and  unexperi- 
enced conditions  of  a  Rio  Grande  summer. 

But  what  happened?  The  state  adjutants 
general  were  loudly  protesting  with  a  local 
pride,  generally  in  inverse  proportion  to  its 
justification,  that  their  troops  were  ready 
to  entrain.  From  various  points  on  the 
border  came  calls  for  help  transmitted 
through  Congress  to  the  administrative 
halls  of  the  State  and  War  Departments. 
A  new  Secretary  of  War,  very  receptive  to 
public  service  suggestions  and  anxious  to 
give  a  prompt  accounting  of  his  steward- 
ship, did  all  the  could  to  speed  up  the  work- 
ing of  the  complicated  machine  under  his 
direction.  As  a  result  speed  was  obtained 
at  the  price  of  efTiciency.  And  it  was  the 
speed  of  the  tortoise  at  that.  The  first 
hne  German  army,  two  million  strong,  was 
actually  mobilized  and  taking  its  pre- 
arranged dispositions  on  all  the  borders  of 
Germany  within  four  days.  Within  one 
week  France  was  mobilizexl.  In  one  week 
of  hustling,  less  than  16,000  unmobilized, 
unorganized,  unfit  militiamen  entrained  at 
their  home  camps  for  the  Mexican  border. 
A  mobile  regiment,  troop,  or  battery 
mems,  anywhere  in  Europe,  that  par- 


ticular unit,  at  or  near  war  stiei 
ready  to  move  with  all  the  nm 
accessories  of  an  active  campaign*  ! 
a  unit  must  be  ready  to  take  tlie 
against  an  enemy.  In  that  sense  nol 
single  unit  in  the  whole  militia  of  tibft 
ted  States  was  ready  to  take  die 
within  a  week;  not  one  sin^  mut 
ready  to  take  the  field  within  two  nx 
of  the  date  when  the  President's  4 
called  into  active  service  organiia 
which  the  Military  Committees  of  < 
gress  had  established  as  the  mainsti 
our  national  defense. 

SPECIFIC  DEFECTS  REVEALED 

These  are  general  statem^its  and  tl 
fore  susceptible  to  the  disbelief  or 
tradiction  of  general  statements.  It 
be  far  more  convincing  and  interests 
reach  our  conclusion  inductively 
specific  details  which  can  be  proved 
vouched  for. 

On  the  iQth  of  July,  with  the  coloi 
a  regiment  composing  a  part  of  the 
Infantry  Brigade  of  the  New  York  I 
sion,  1  witnessed  the  first  thorougl 
spection  of  the  command  which  he  had 
recently  taken  over.  That  r^ment 
numerically  one  of  the  strongest  01 
border  at  i  ,2  50  men,  600  short  of  presc 
war  strength.  For  their  inspection 
formed  by  battalions  on  their  camp  g|P 
at  McAllen,  Texas,  and  marched  out  J 
half  a  mile  to  an  open  drill  ground,  1 
the  inspection  could  be  made  by  the  co 
and  his  staff  without  cluttering  up 
company  streets  in  camp.  It  was  a 
day,  and  four  men  were  obliged  to  fal 
before  the  inspection  had  begun — h 
mile  of  marching  and  a  few  minutes  ol 
playing  kit.  About  two  thirds  of  the 
carried  the  old  equipment  with  which  c 
state  contingent  with  the  exception  of 
consin  arrived  on  the  border.  Once 
man's  kit  was  laid  upon  the  ground  anc 
played  we  found  that  hardly  any  ti 
them  were  alike.  There  was  every  oqb 
able  combination  of  old  and  new* 
more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  regimort 
all  the  various  articles  required,  and  a| 
many  of  these  men  when  questioned  d 
know  that  they  were  supposed  to  bm 
missing  articles. 
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The  officers  of  that  regiment  were  as 
pleasant  and  hospitable  a  group  of  citizens 
as  one  could  possibly  ask  to  meet,  but  there 
was  hardly  a  real  officer  among  them.  For 
armorj'  or  parade  duties,  for  the  general 
functions  of  our  state  militia  as  we  have  be- 
come accustomed  through  two  generations 
of  somewhat  inert  peace  to  regard  them, 
these  gentlemen  would  have  been  more 
capable.  In  three  or  four  months'  time 
they,  in*common  with  the  general  run  of 
the  officers  in  more  than  thirty-two  regi- 
ments which  1  saw  camped  on  the  border,  if 
they  could  "stand  the  gaff,"  might  make 
efficient  officers  for  a  Mexican  campaign. 
In  saying  this  1  am  not  merely  advancing 
my  own  opinion.  1  am  repeating  what  the 
inspecting  officers  of  the  Regular  Army 
told  me  and,  better  still,  I  am  agreeing 
with  what  these  honest  gentlemen  them- 
selves, after  a  month  or  six  weeks  under 
canvas,  admitted  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness. There  were  altogether  too  many  soft, 
fat  men  among  them.  Peace  and  un- 
preparedness,  for  that  matter,  have  bred  al- 
together too  many  fat  men  above  the  rank 
of  major  in  the  Regular  Army.  A  great 
many  of  these  men  were,  a  good  deal  of  the 
time,  in  visible  physical  distress.  You 
can't  swing  troops  in  that  state  of  mind  and 
body.  A  great  many  of  the  mounted 
officers  were  obviously  not  horsemen.  They 
and  their  mounts  were  turned  out  badly 
and  their  men  laughed  openly  at  the 
ridiculous  figures  they  made. 

THE    UNORGANIZED    CONTINGENTS 

The  New  York  Division,  of  which  these 
regiments  formed  constituent  parts,  was 
the  only  organization  which  came  to  the 
border  nominally  complete.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Division  was  next  to  it.  All  the 
other  regimental  contingents  came  as  un- 
organized or  only  partially  organized  units. 
All  of  them  had  to  be  consolidated,  after 
they  reached  the  border,  into  brigades  and 
divisions.  But  the  same  military  law  which 
made  it  necessary  to  use  the  militia  forbade 
the  appointment  of  general  officers  by 
federal  or  Regular  Army  authorities  to 
command  these  brigades  and  divisions. 

It  is  to  this  dual  control  that  militia  and 
Regular  Army  officers  alike  trace  most  of 
the  breaks  that  have  occurred  and  those 


which  will  occur.  Thus  it  was  necessary 
to  enlist  every  man  who  is  now  in  the  fed- 
eral service  twice.  By  the  Dick  Law  as 
amended  in  1908  state  troops  were  to  be 
physically  examined,  equipped,  organized, 
and  trained  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Regu- 
lar Army.  But  this  law  has  never  been 
complied  with.  The  federal  authorities 
have  been  in  the  abject  position  of  having 
to  use  moral  suasion  in  order  to  get  the 
states  to  endeavor  to  do  what  by  law  they 
were  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  get  federal 
appropriations.  There  is  no  authority  on 
earth  which  carries  much  weight  with  the 
governor  of  a  state.  A  Governor  B lease  of 
South  Carolina  can,  and  does,  muster  out 
his  entire  state  militia  just  to  spite  Secre- 
tary Garrison  and  the  War  Department. 
And  you  can't  stop  him  or  any  of  his 
colleagues  from  doing  the  same  thing 
again.  You  have  got  to  enlist  state  re- 
cruits twice,  examine  them  twice,  equip 
them  twice,  reinstruct  them,  and  then,  after 
all  this  criminally  lost  motion  and  time,  you 
may  have  to  encounter,  in  addition  to  crass 
inefficiency,  a  total  misconception  as  to  the 
duties  of  the  organized  militia. 

THE   CASE   OF  TEXAS 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  Texas. 
What  happened  there  has  never  been  ac- 
curately explained.  What  happened  in 
Texas  also  happened  in  other  states,  but  it 
so  happened  that  Texas,  being  immediately 
upon  the  border  and  its  militia  called  out  a 
month  ahead  of  the  general  call,  became  a 
good  test  case. 

It  was  a  natural  presumption  that  the 
citizen  soldiery  of  Texas  would  be  par- 
ticularly responsive  to  the  President's  call 
because  the  depredations  of  Mexicans  had 
been  in  a  great  majority  of  instances  upon 
their  own  soil.  Yet  when  the  Texas  mili- 
tia was  mustered  into  the  federal  service, 
116  of  the  men  refused  to  take  the  oath. 
To  the  credit  of  Texas  be  it  said  that  with 
four  exceptions  every  one  of  those  116 
men  has  now  joined  the  colors.  Their 
unwillingness  to  take  the  oath  was  due,  not 
to  lack  of  patriotism,  not  to  lack  of  spirit, 
but  to  an  entire  misconception  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  National  Guard. 

Out  of  the  1 16  delinquents  one  company 
of  sixty-e\6|\t  r^wicwwt^vs^x^^v^^'vss^'^je* 
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of  Lott  and  Rosebud.  That  company  was 
formed  as  a  local  attempt  to  beat  local 
option.  It  was  almost  entirely  guiltless  of 
any  military  subconsciousness.  In  their 
locality  there  had  been  some  difficulty  in 
acquiring  alcohol  for  drinking  purposes  un- 
til several  prominent  citizens  got  together 
and  organized  a  club  which  was  listed 
on  the  books  of  the  adjutant  general  as  a 
company  in  the  Texas  militia.  Some  uni- 
forms were  provided  and  a  few  Springfield 
rifles  were  cached  in  the  club  house,  but  in 
all  other  respects  that  Lott  and  Rosebud 
company  had  about  as  much  immediate 
relation  to  the  national  or  Texas  defense  as 
any  other  country  club  whose  members 
can  legally  consume  intoxicating  liquors 
drawn  from  their  own  lockers  on  the  pre- 
mises and  not  otherwise. 

THE   CLUB   SYSTEM   OF   MILITIA 

When  it  came  to  mustering  in  for  active 
service  in  the  arid  wastes  of  Mexican- 
Texas  these  gentlemen  promptly  refused. 
They  were  in  pretty  much  the  same  state  of 
mind  as  was  Mr.  Kolehmainen,  the 
Scandinavian  long  distance  champion,  who 
was  urged  to  join  the  Twenty-second  New 
York  regiment  in  order  that  he  might  wear 
their  colors  in  athletic  games.  He  joined 
an  athletic  club  just  as  these  leading 
citizens  of  Lott  and  Rosebud  joined  a 
social  club.  In  the  clear  minds  of  Koleh- 
mainen,  Lott,  and  Rosebud  alike,  by  their 
own  frank  admission,  there  was  no  thought 
of  Mexican  or  any  other  kind  of  hot  and  un- 
comfortable service.  That  was  the  job  of 
the  Regular  Army,  for  which  they  could 
volunteer  if  they  liked  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  War:  Not  one  of  these  men  knew 
that  they  had  violated  the  statute  in  the 
Dick  Law,  by  the  provisions  of  which  they 
were  promptly  arrested  to  await  trial  by 
court  martial.  When  brought  up  against 
the  mustering-in  oath  they  thought  they 
were  bein^  forced  to  volunteer. 

Fortunately  for  the  good  name  of  these 
men  and  their  states,  the  tact  and  good 
sense  of  the  officers  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Department  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  take  the  oath  and  join  the  colors. 

But  that  is  not  all — and  remember  that 
we  are  considering  Texas  merely  as  a  fair 
example  of  what  took  place  in  forty-five 


other  states.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  nwn 
would  not  muster  in,  but  1,083  carried  on 
the  militia  rolls  of  the  state  of  Texas  never 
turned  up  at  all.  These  men  did  not  exist. 
They  were  "paper"  men.  The  require- 
ment of  the  Division  of  Militia  AiFain 
makes  it  necessary  for  each  state  to  carry  so 
many  men  on  its  rolls  in  order  to  get  its 
quota  of  the  annual  militia  appropriation. 
The  adjutant  general  of  the  state  of  Texas* 
by  hook  or  by  crook,  mostly  by  crtok.  luul 
to  make  up  that  number.  Any  one  wiio 
would  permit  the  use  of  his  name  was 
good  enough.  Schoolboys  were  down,  com- 
mercial travelers  who  were  out  of  the  state 
nine  months  in  the  year.  Some  members 
were  also  recorded  in  epitaphs  in  Texas 
cemeteries.  As  a  good  citizen  of  Texas  on 
the  staff  of  the  governor  said  to  me  in  San 
Antonio,  **  this  isn't  a  National  Guard  at 
all,  it's  a  disease."  And  that  disease  has 
been  epidemic  all  over  the  United  States. 
Lott  and  Rosebud  and  Kolehmaincn 
were,  if  you  like,  extreme  cases,  but  1  have 
seen  cases  closely  resembling  them  coming 
from  seventeen  other  states.  The  men  who 
form  the  subject  matter  of  these  cases  are 
the  most  eloquent  witnesses  as  to  the  total 
inadequacy  of  the  system  by  which  they 
believe  they  have  been  victimized. 

THE   CONFUSION   OF    DIVIDED   CONTROL 

Try  to  grasp  some  idea  of  the  confusion 
which  this  condition  of  dual  control 
brought  about.  The  War  College  division 
of  the  General  Staff  at  Washington  worked 
out  very  carefully  more  than  two  years  ago 
a  comprehensive  plan  by  which  the  militia 
of  the  various  states  was  to  be  concentrated 
in  definite  brigades  and  divisions  at  specie 
tied  points  on  the  Mexican  border.  That 
plan  was  completely  ignored  in  the  stress  of 
what  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Congress 
believed  to  be  the  exigencies  of  the  occa- 
sion. Consequently  troops  were  concen- 
trated as  they  became  ready  to  entrain  and 
as  they  were  called  for.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  divisions  already  mentioned 
the  constituent  portbns  of  other  divisions 
as  planned  to  be  assembled  by  the  Genentl 
Staff  were  distributed  without  reference  to 
the  original  plan  for  practical  organizatioo. 

With  this  brief  idea  of  the  oxifusion  in 
the  organization  of  tactical  units,  we  can 
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now  turn  to  the  condition  of  the  personnel 
of  militia  regiments  as  they  reached  the 
theatre  of  war. 

The  minimum  peace  strength  of  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry  is  860  men,  of  a  cavalry 
regiment  930,  and  of  an  artillery  regiment 
870.  The  war  strength  in  round  numbers 
of  these  regiments  is:  infantry,  1,860; 
cavalry,  i  ,250;  artillery,  i ,  1 50.  In  order  to 
receive  their  annual  quota  of  the  military 
appropriations  the  adjutants  gieneral  in  the 
various  states  are  obliged  by  law  to  main- 
tain their  contingents  at  the  minimum 
peace  strength.  They  get  their  share  of 
the  appropriations  regularly,  but  in  a  great 
many  cases  they  do  not  maintain  their  regi- 
ments at  the  minimum  legal  strength. 
More  of  this  later. 

In  order  to  be  quite  sure  of  this  matter  I 
was  able  to  obtain  at  headquarters  in  San 
Antonio  accurate  data  with  regard  to  the 
so-called  mobilization,  transportation,  and 
distribution  of  the  state  guards  along  the 
border.  The  outstanding  fact  is  this.  The 
"windy"  adjutants  general  who  occupied 
space  in  the  daily  papers  during  the  latter 
part  of  June,  offering  their  regiments  as 
immediately  ready  for  border  service,  were 
actually  unable  a  month  later  to  get 
sufficient  recruits  to  reach  peace  strength. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  assertion,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  recorded  and  proved  fact. 

MILITIA    NOT   UP  TO    PEACE    STRENGTH 

With  the  exception  of  the  contingents  of 
three  states  nearly  every  militia  regiment 
A^hich  came  down  through  San  Antonio  and 
was  checked  up  for  tentage  and  supplies  at 
their  respective  stations  faced  the  job  of 
taking  on  something  like  1,200  new  men. 
Before  the  end  of  July,  headquarters  and 
the  militia  officers  alike  realized  that  this 
was  an  impossible  job.  In  the  first  place, 
in  each  case  800  or  900  recruits  were  neces- 
sary to  make  war  strength,  and  from  200  to 
400  more  sound  men  had  to  be  found  to 
make  up  for  those  thrown  out  on  account 
of  physical  disability.  By  a  rough  pro- 
cess of  subtraction  and  addition  we  find, 
then,  that,  six  weeks  after  the  so-called 
National  Guard's  bluff  was  called,  a  little 
more  than  half  of  the  nominal  peace 
strength  of  the  organized  militia  had 
reached  the  border  unmobilized. 


But  we  can  dig  down  much  farther  in  our 
proof  of  the  entire  unpreparedness  of  the 
militia  for  effective  field  service.  Those  regi- 
ments which  were  mustered  in  at  minimum 
peace  strength  or  less  had  on  an  average 
only  60  per  cent,  of  men  who  had  served 
more  than  a  year  with  the  Guard  and  this, 
remember,  was  militia  service — armory 
drills  once  a  week  indoors  by  electric  light 
during  the  winter,  and  a  week  in  camp 
during  the  summer.  Fifteen  per  cent,  of 
them  had  less  than  three  months'  service. 
All  mounted  organizations  were  without 
mounts  with  the  exception,  as  in  the  case 
of  Squadron  "A,"  New  York,  of  a  handful 
of  horses,  many  of  them  privately  owned. 

Suppose,  then,  that  by  every  possible 
expedient  a  given  regiment  late  in  the  sum- 
mer could  be  brought  to  something  like 
prescribed  war  strength,  that  regiment 
would  have  about  four  or  five  hundred 
moderately  instructed  men  and  nearly  all 
of  them  with  the  exception  of  their  border 
service  would  be  without  previous  training 
in  the  field.  I  have  spoken  before  of  the 
impressive  sight  made  by  this  migration  of 
olive-drab  into  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona.  It  was  also  a  pathetic  sight, 
when  you  stop  to  think  that  here  were 
trainloads  of  men  in  uniforms  carrying 
arms  they  knew  nothing  about,  going  thirty 
miles  an  hour  to  be  introduced  to  animals 
they  had  never  seen,  and  all  in  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  a  possible  enemy.  It 
was  one  great  vivid  moving  picture  of  the 
public  conception  of  preparedness.  The 
money  spent  on  that  spectacular  show  so 
prodigally  would  have  made  the  field  ar- 
tillery of  the  United  States  Army  first  class, 
and  would  have  put  our  reserve  supplies 
and  munitions  on  a  sound  footing. 

THE    SYSTEM   TO    BLAME 

Ours  is  an  outworn  and  thoroughly 
bad  system.  The  men  who  compose  the 
National  Guard  are  the  victims  of  that 
system  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  the 
general  public  which  has  been  lulled  into  a 
kind  of  twilight  sleep  by  all  the  verbal 
massage  of  misinformation  about  it.  The 
weakness  of  the  system  is  not  confined  to 
the  National  Guard  itself,  it  reaches  over 
into  the  War  Department  and  into  the 
Regular   Army    itself,   which    has    been 
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compelled  by  law  into  close  association 
with  the  system.  In  the  matter  of  sup- 
plies, for  instance,  the  Regular  Army  was  at 
fault  partly  because  of  its  old-fashioned  red 
tape  and  restrictions,  and  partly  because  of 
the  state  cramp  imposed  upon  it. 

Every  staff  officer  who  has  had  anything 
to  do  with  this  concentration  is  in  agree- 
ment on  this  one  principle  of  mobilization, 
i.  e.,  every  regiment  should  have  in  its 
armory  or  in  its  home  city  immediately 
available  all  the  materials  necessary  to  put 
it  upon  a  war  footing.  What  is  the  actual 
idiotic  policy?  The  War  Department  still 
clings  to  the  moss-grown  idea  of  keeping  all 
extra  equipment  centralized  in  a  very  few 
distributing  depots.  The  Eastern  Depart- 
ment from  Maine  to  Florida  and  including 
twenty-two  states  had  to  be  equipped  from 
the  Department  Depot  at  Philadelphia. 
The  sudden  drain  upon  the  supplies  re- 
vealed a  lack  of  reserve  material  necessary 
for  the  extraordinary  demand,  but  even  had 
there  been  enough  supplies  immediately 
available  it  was  physically  impossible  to 
shovel  the  stuff  out  of  one  depot  and  trans- 
port it  into  twenty-two  states  in  less  than 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  lack  of  extra 
equipment,  therefore,  must  be  charged  up 
to  the  Federal  Government.  But  the  lack 
of  peace  strength  equipment  is  chargeable 
to  the  state  organizations  themselves. 

THE    BORDER   BRAND  OF   SOLDIER 

When,  thus  unmobilized,  unequipped, 
and  unfit,  the  various  regiments  of  citizens 
from  forty-eight  states  finally  reached  the 
border,  nearly  all  of  them  went  to  work  with 
a  will  to  mobilize,  to  get  equipped,  and  to 
make  themselves  fit.  That  was  the  finest 
sight  along  the  border  during  the  heat  and 
the  dust  and  the  tropic  rains  of  a  very  try- 
ing summer.  1  got  a  chance  to  see  at  work 
thirty-two  regiments  representing  fourteen 
different  states.  During  that  time,  while 
there  were  overwhelming  proofs  turning  up 
every  day  as  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
system,  there  were  many  proofs  of  the  spirit 
and  fibre  of  the  men  who  were  doing  their 
best  to  make  good. 

A  particularly  good  record  was  made  by 
the  First  Illinois  Cavalry  in  the  early  weeks 
<rf  its  service.  Troop  "A"  from  that  regi- 
ment being  the  first  militia  detachment  to  be 


chosen  for  active  patrol  duty  with  the 
Regular  Army  on  the  Rio  Gnuide.  They 
actually  mustered  war  strength  at  Chicago 
and  lost  only  eighty  men  out  of  more  than 
twelve  hundred  on  their  physical  examina- 
tion. Their  camp  is  a  model  of  neatness 
and  sanitation.  Their  buggers  extracted 
music  from  their  instruments  instead  of  the 
caterwauling  which  saddened  sunrise  and 
sunset  for  some  of  the  other  commands. 
Their  colonel  and  his  majors  by  the  end  of 
July  got  their  command  in  and  out  of  camp 
every  day  and  through  the  regular  cavalry 
exercises  by  troop  and  squadron  so  as  lo 
make  them  look  like  regulars.  They  sent 
a  polo  team  against  the  regular  cavalry  and 
artillery  teams,  they  made  entries  in  the 
regimental  pistol  and  rifle  competitions, 
and  their  baseball  nine  held  up  its  head  in 
Texas.  Once  a  week  they  publish  the  best 
newspaper  on  the  border,  Tbt  Illinois 
Cavalryman  they  call  it,  and  under  the 
title  they  carry  this  vigorous  motto: 
"  First  from  Chicago,  First  on  the  Border. 
First  in  Service."  And  all  this  manifold 
military  life  they  very  obviously  enjoyed. 

SENATOR    lewis's   RESOLUTION 

And  so  it  was  with  peculiar  bitterness 
that  the  men  of  the  First  Illinois  Cavalry 
resented  the  resolution  introduced  by 
Senator  J.  "Ham"  Lewis  directing  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  take  pity  upon  this 
regiment  "stricken  by  the  dengue  fever" 
and  remove  them  from  the  pestilential 
shores  of  the  Rio  Grande.  1  happened  to 
be  in  camp  with  the  First  Illinois  the  day 
that  Senator  Lewis  introduced  his  resolu- 
tion. Sanitary  Officer  Bishpam  and  the 
colonel  had  just  made  an  inspection  of  the 
regiment.  There  was  not  a  single  man  in 
the  entire  command  who  had  dengue  or  any 
other  kind  of  fever.  The  correspondent  of 
a  leading  Chicago  newspaper,  however,  did 
have  a  feverish  idea  about  life  on  the  bor- 
der, and  in  order  to  justify  his  presence  at 
the  front  he  had  sent  a  sensational  story  of 
the  ravages  of  disease  in  the  camp  of  the 
Chicago  militia. 

That  Chicago  "scoop"  story  was  char- 
acteristic of  a  great  deal  of  misinformatioo 
circulated  during  the  summer  through  the 
channels  of  the  various  state  oewspapefs 
which  endeavored  to  give  the  folks  at  home 
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thrilling  news  about  their  relatives  at  the 
front.  With  war  there  would  have  been 
enough  genuine  thrill.  But  failing  war, 
they  had  somehow  to  keep  up  interest  in 
what  was  in  reality  a  very  monotonous, 
uneventful,   unthrilling  routine  of  duty. 

NEWSPAPER    MISINFORMATION 

Stories  of  that  kind  added  to  the  burdens 
of  every  regimental  and  brigade  corps. 
Stirred  by  such  tales  of  hardships,  relatives 
and  friends,  with  or  without  political  "pull," 
deluged  their  representatives  in  Congress 
with  protests,  and  Congress  immediately 
came  down  on  the  general  staff  of  every 
division  with  inquiries  which  used  up  a  lot  of 
their  time  to  answer.  Loyal  and  sagacious 
governors  of  states  also  began  sending  down 
special  representatives  to  inspect  the 
camps  of  their  state  troops  and  report 
criticisms  and  recommendations.  These 
men  helped  to  worry  the  life  out  of  the 
oflTicers  who  were  trying  to  wean  their  soft 
commands  away  from  their  accustomed 
home  comforts  and  season  them  by  the 
legitimate  routine  work  of  camp  life. 

In  the  matter  of  food,  as  this  particular 
colonel  pointed  out,  it  was  a  very  essential 
part  of  the  border  duty  and  experience  that 
the  officers  should  learn  to  "rustle"  for 
their  commands.  The  Army  ration  runs 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-three  cents  per  man 
a  day.  It  consists  of  beans,  fresh  beef, 
potatoes,  canned  milk,  coffee,  flour  and 
sometimes  fruit.  Any  healthy  normal 
man  can  live  on  that  nourishment  three 
times  a  day. 

The  trouble  was  that  very  few  of  the 
militia  mess  sergeants  knew  how  to  use  and 
make  the  most  of  the  Army  rations. 
Neither  did  they  nor  their  officers  know 
how  to  make  use  of  the  regular  accessories 
provided  by  Army  regulations.  In  every 
post  exchange  or  canteen  one  third  of  the 
enlisted  man's  pay  is  allowed  as  a  credit 
balance  with  which  he  can  eke  out  his  ra- 
tion as  he  sees  fit,  or  as  his  mess  sergeant 
sees  fit.  A  great  many  companies  run 
company  stores,  the  profits  of  which  are 
used  for  various  purposes,  one  of  the  most 


usual  being  the  replenishment  of  the  com- 
pany mess.  Regimental  or  company  pool 
or  billiard  tables  make  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  dollars  a  month  dividends  which 
are  salted  back  into  extra  purchases  for  the 
company.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  semi- 
permanent camp,  like  those  which  the 
militia  is  occupying  all  the  way  from  Yuma 
to  Brownsville,  there  is  actually  no  such 
thing  as  a  ration.  It  exists  only  on  active 
field  service.  With  the  devices  available 
to  every  good  company  officer  there  is  no 
necessity  whatever  for  any  assistance  from 
state  or  any  other  outside  source. 

USEFUL   BY-PRODUCTS 

The  overwhelming  military  conclusion 
to  be  gained  by  this  concentration  of  armed 
citizens  on  the  Mexican  border  is  that  the 
state  militia  as  any  part  of  a  system  of 
adequate  national  defense,  always  wrong 
in  theory,  has  now  again  proved  miserably 
wrong  in  practice.  If  the  country  is  in 
earnest  about  national  defense  the  so- 
called  National  Guard  system  has  got  to  go. 
Congress  should  no  longer  divert  millions  of 
appropriated  dollars  to  the  preservation  of 
a  national  sham  and  the  menace  of  gross 
hardship  and  injustice  to  the  citizens  who 
pay  the  millions  and  suffer  by  their  mis- 
application in  the  hands  of  Congress. 

If  we  can  get  that  idea  thoroughly  under- 
stood it  will  be  many  times  worth  all  the 
money  and  time  and  individual  hardship  it 
has  cost.  And  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to 
say  that  there  had  been  no  other  very  use- 
ful by-product  of  this  olive-drab  migration. 
By  the  end  of  September  we  shall  not  have 
an  army,  but  we  ought  to  have  four  or  five 
thousand  men  who  will  be  fit  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  reserve  corps  of  officers.  Be- 
tween seventy  and  a  hundred  thousand 
citizens  ought  to  go  back  home  wiser  and 
healthier  than  they  left  home.  Every  one 
of  those  citizens  ought  to  become  a  radiat- 
ing centre  of  sound  military  information 
and  principle.  You  won't  find  many  of 
those  men  disagreeing  with  the  idea  that  in 
a  democracy  the  military  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  ought  to  be  borne  by  all  alike. 
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IXTEEN  million  voters,  one  fifth 
of  whom  are  women,  will  choose 
on  Tuesday,  November  7th,  the 
next  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Who  will  win — Wilson  or  Hughes? 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give  the 
facts  about  electoral  votes,  about "  pivotal" 
states  and  the  current  issues  in  them,  and 
other  data  from  which  the  reader  may  ar- 
rive at  his  own  answer  to  that  question.  It 
may  be  argued  that  16,000,000  voters, 
scattered  through  forty-eight  states,  are  a 
good  many  units  to  be  calmly  moved  about 
like  objects  on  a  chess  board.  But  this 
difficulty  is  easy  to  overcome.  Consider 
the  16,000,000  not  as  individual  units  but 
as  represented  in  the  531  votes  which  will 
be  cast  in  the  Electoral  College.  The  next 
step  in  calculating  the  chances  of  election 
of  the  candidates  is  to  list  the  states  that 
are  "Sure  for  Wilson"  and  those  that  are 
"Sure  for  Hughes."  These  two  elements 
constitute  the  time-honored  formula  by 
which  a  Presidential  contest  may  be  de- 
cided in  advance  of  the  election.  No  pre- 
election calculation  is  complete  without  it. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  any  ob- 
server to  compile  a  map  of  "Sure  for  Wil- 
son "  states  to  which  a  Hughes  partisan  will 
sincerely  and  heartily  subscribe.  By  the 
same  token  no  map  of  "Sure  for  Hughes" 
states  can  be  made  satisfactor>'  to  a  Wilson 
partisan.  The  purpose  of  this  article  being 
to  get  at  the  matter  without  prejudice,  the 
maps  on  the  facing  page  simply  indicate  the 
judgment  of  one  political  observer  who  has 
studied  the  problem. 

That  these  maps  will  be  criticised  both 
for  some  of  their  contents  and  for  some  of 
their  omisskms  is  expected. 

Less  than  half  of  the  forty-eight  states 


are  included  in  the  two  maps.  Some  d 
the  other  states  have  Democratic  habits 
that  are  fairly  regular.  Others  have  swii^g 
into  the  Republican  column  frequently. 
But  all  have  shown  a  disposition  to -shit 
around  once  in  a  while.    . 

The  test  of  political  perspicacity  comes 
in  extending  the  "  Sure  for  Wilson  "  and  the 
"Sure  for  Hughes"  maps  sufficiently  to 
include  a  majority  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege. There  are  all  sorts  of  possibilitio 
when  the  conditions  in  the  other  states  aie 
taken  into  consideration.  How  leadiljr 
the  1 52  votes  classified  as  sure  for  President 
Wilson  can  be  expanded  into  a  majority  of 
all!  For  instance,  if  in  addition  to  the  1  $3 
votes  credited  to  the  Democratic  candi> 
date  he  should  get  45  from  New  York, 
§4  from  New  Jersey,  7  from  Connecticot 
15  from  Indiana,  13  from  Kentucky,  10 
from  Oklahoma,  7  from  Washington,  and! 
from  West  Virginia  he  would  have  a  gnnd 
total  of  27 1,  five  more  than  necessary  for 
the  election.  Mr.  Wilson,  holding  the 
other  states,  could  get  akHig  wichoit 
Washington's  7  votes  and  win  with  N^ 
vada's  3,  or  Arizona's  3,  or  New  Mexioo's  \ 
or  Wyoming's  3,  any  one  of  which  would 
elect  him  with  one  vote  to  spare.  If  he 
should  lose  in  Connecticut  but  carry  Wash- 
ington the  three  votes  of  Nevada  or  Arizona 
or  New  Mexico  or  Wyoming  would  stiD 
keep  him  ahead.  Again,  if  the  President 
should  carry  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut, and  Indiana  abng  with  his  i$3* 
his  total  would  be  brought  up  to  the  nec- 
essary 266  by  13  from  Kentucky.  10  from 
Oklahoma,  7  from  Washington,  and  3  from 
New  Mexico,  even  if  West  Virginia  returned 
Republican  electors. 

Until  recent  years  the  political  managers 
have  calculated  that  a  Presidential  election 
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THE        SURE    FOR   WILSON        STATES 

The  solid  Sooth,  which  has  practically  always  gone  Democratic  in  recent  years,  plus  Texas,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  and  Maryland,  will  almost  certainly  give  Mr.  Wilson  a  total  of  153  electoral  votes  as  a  nndeos 
toward  the  266  needed  for  hb  reelection 


THE        SURE    FOR    HUGHES        STATES 

It  n  generafly  conceded  that  Mr  Hughes  will  poll  the  138  electoral  votes  from  the  shaded  states. 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania  went  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  19 12;  Vermont  went  for  Mr.  Taft;  the 
other  states  in  the  group  are  usually  Republican 
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would  turn  on  the  result  in  New  ^'o^k. 
Ne-.v  Jerse;.-.  Connecticut,  and  Indiana. 
These  were  known  as  the  "pivotal"  states, 
and  frec^uentiy  the;.  p^Aed  tu  be  such. 
How  would  Mr.  VMl>..n  make  out  this  year 
if  he  should  lose  al!  f..>ur  •  jf  these  states,  with 
their  combined  elect-jral  vute  of  8i? 
Starting  again  with  the  i  S2  credited  to  him. 
he  could  win  by  ^ettin^  from  Kentucky  13 
votes,  Oklahoma  10.  \\"ashin,^ton  7,  West 
X'iruinia  8.  California  1 3.  Gjh^rado  6. 
Illinois  29.  Michi-jan  i;.  Nebraska  8.  and 
Maine  6.  This  would  make  his  total  of 
electoraJ  votes  267. 

If  Mr.  Wilson  should  carry  his  home 
state.  New  Jersey,  and  lose  New  ^'ork, 
Ojnnecticut.  and  Indiana,  he  could  still 
win  without  Washington  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, or  without  Colorado  and  Nebraska, 
or  without  Maine  and  any  one  of  these 
four  states. 

As  tb  the  mathematics  of  .Mr.  Hughes's 
situation,  the  addition  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Indiana  to  the 
138  electoral  votes  credited  as  sure  for 
him  would  bring  his  total  to  219.  if  he 
should  also  carry  Illinois,  with  29  votes, 
Kansas,  with  10,  .Maine,  with  6.  and  New 
Mexico,  with  3,  his  grand  total  would  be 
267,  just  one  more  than  enough  to  elect. 
If  he  should  lose  New  \ork  but  carry  the 
other  three  pivotal  states,  his  total  would 
be  brought  one  above  the  necessary  266 
by  the  29  fn^m  Illinois.  18  from  .Missouri, 
1)  from  California.  10  from  Kansas,  13 
from  Wisconsin,  7  from  Washington,  and 

3  from  New  Mexico. 

What  would  be  the  possibilities  if  Mr. 
Hughes  should  be  defeated  in  New  York, 
New  JcrM'W  Connecticut,  and  Indiana? 
Like  his  Democratic  opponent,  the  Re- 
publican nominee  might  find  himself  vic- 
torious, even  in  that  situation.  Taking 
again  the  138  votes  as  a  basis,  the  addition 
of  2()  from  Illinois.  18  from  .Missouri,  13 
from  (California,  10  from  Kansas.  13  from 
Wisconsin.  (>  from  Maine.  7  from  Wash- 
ington, ()  from  Colorado,  8  from  Nebraska, 

4  from  Idaho,  4  from  Montana.  5  from 
North  Dakota,  and  5  from  South  Dakota 
would  bring  Mr.  Hughes's  total  up  to  266, 
and  elect  him. 

It  is  likel>'  that  most  of  the  mathema- 
ticians, in  undertaking  to  decide  this  year's 


election  in  advance,  will  lay  little  store  h 
the  figures  of  the  last  Presidential  canj- 
paign.  The  candidacy  of  Colonel  Roos^ 
velt  on  the  Progressive  ticket  four  years 
ago  wrought  many  changes  in  the  political 
map.  Now  that  the  Colonel  has  declined 
to  run  again  as  the  Progressive  candidait 
political  students  will  find  difficulty  in  an- 
ticipating this  year'5  result  on  the  basb&' 
the  vote  in  1912.  How  many  of  Roos^ 
velt's  votes  will  Wilson  get  now?  Ho* 
many  will  Hughes  get?  These  are  piu- 
zling  questions.  True,  they  are  being  an- 
swered glibly  from  the  various  political 
headquarters,  but  who  really  knows?  No 
canvass  has  yet  been  made  of  the  4.1 19.50; 
voters  who  rallied  behind  the  Colonel  lor 
the  1912  Battle  of  Armageddon.  Up  tothe 
time  Colonel  Roosevelt  declined  the  nom- 
ination unanimously  tendered  to  him  by  tk 
recent  Progressive  convention  in  Chiap 
his  loyal  followers  were  predicting  thit 
he  would  hold  all  his  1912  supporters  and 
attract  many  new  ones.  But  with  theQf 
onel  out  of  the  field,  the  Presidential  raa 
has  narrowed  down  to  a  contest  beti^ea 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Hughes,  a  Democrat 
candidate  against  a  Republican — the  same 
sort  of  political  contest  as  the  voters  of  the 
country  were  accustomed  to  in  the  year? 
before  1912. 

The  most  recent  campaign  to  which  this 
year's  can  be  likened  was  that  of  190& 
when  William  H.  Taft  was  the  Republicas 
nominee  and  William  Jennings  Bryan  the 
Democratic.  In  that  campaign  Judge 
Taft  carried  twenty-nine  states,  receiviif 
a  total  vote  of  32 1  in  the  Electoral  College. 
Mr.  Bryan  carried  sixteen  states,  his 
electoral  vote  being  162,  as  shown  by  the 
map  on  page  537. 

But,  though  eight  years  is  a  compara- 
tively short  space  in  political  histon*. 
many  changes  have  taken  place.  It  is  fair 
to  assume  that  President  Wilson  will  cam', 
next  November,  all  the  Democratic  states 
which  stood  by  Mr.  Bryan  in  that  cam- 
paign. But  in  a  score  of  the  states  which 
Judge  Taft  carried  that  year  political  and 
economic  conditions  are  now  vasti^ 
changed.  Even  his  political  opponenii 
concede  that  Mr.  Wilson  will  carr\-  someoi 
the  states  which  were  lost  to  the  DeiTx>- 
cratic  candidate  eight  years  ago. 
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UBUCAII 


THE    ELECTION   OF    I908 

Mr.  Taft  polled  7,678,908  popular  votes  and  321  electoral  votes,  carrying  the  whole  Northern  and  most 
r  the  Western  part  of  the  country,  as  against  Mr.  Bryan's  popular  vote  of  6,409,104  and  electoral  vote  of 
6a.  Mr.  Br>ran  carried  the  solid  South  and  the  border  states  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Kentucky, 
nd  six  votes  in  Maryland,  and  besides  these  his  home  state,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  Nevada 


iPROGftESSIVE 


THE    ELECTION   OF    I912 

The  voters  turned  aninst  Mr.  Taft  in  1912,  giving  him  only  two  states.  Vermont  and  Utah,  with  an 
cctoral  vote  of  8.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  however,  won  the  electoral  vote  of  five  states  and  most  of  the  votes  of 
aiifomia,  a  total  of  88.  Mr.  Wilson,  although  getting  less  than  the  combined  popular  vote  of  Mr.  Taft 
nd  Mr.  Roosevelt,  received  435  electoral  votes,  the  greatest  number  ever  given  to  one  ca.^vi:^Vft..  "^^wt. 
9pular  vote  was:  Mr.  Wilson,  6,293,019;  Mr.  Roosevelt,  4,119,^07;  ^\t.'\il\\,-^.^,^^^ 
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Reference  to  the  191 2  campaign  can 
prove  of  little  help  in  efforts  to  foretell  this 
year's  result.  Mr.  Taft,  as  the  Republi- 
can nominee  four  years  ago,  carried  only 
two  states — Utah  and  Vermont.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  carried  six  states — California, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Dakota,  and  Washington,  although  Mr. 
Wilson  received  two  electoral  votes  from 
California.  Forty  of  the  forty-eight  states 
were  carried  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  elec- 
toral vote  was  435,  the  largest  ever  cast 
for  a  Presidential  candidate. 

Although  Mr.  Taft  carried  only  two 
states  his  popular  vote  was  3,484,956. 
Mr.  Wilson  received  6,293,019  votes.  The 
combined  vote  of  Roosevelt  and  Taft  was 
7,604,463.  Presumably  Mr.  Wilson  will 
hold,  this  year,  all  the  votes  cast  for  him  in 
that  campaign,  and  the  Republican  man- 
agers expect  that  all  of  Judge  Taft's  1912 
vote  will  go  to  Mr.  Hughes. 

There  remains  the  uncertain  problem  of 
apportioning  between  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Hughes  the  Progressive  vote.  Friends  of 
the  Republican  nominee  assert  that,  in 
view  of  his  indorsement  by  the  Progressive 
National  Committee  and  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's open  declaration  in  his  favor,  Mr. 
Hughes  will  receive  the  votes  of  more  than 
75  per  cent,  of  the  Progressives.  These 
claims  are  not  conceded,  however,  by  Mr. 
Wilson's  friends,  who  assert  that  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee,  particularly  through  the 
progressive  laws  enacted  by  his  administra- 
tion, has  made  a  strong  appeal  to  thousands 
of  Roosevelt's  former  supporters.  In  the 
Middle  West  and  in  the  Far  Western  states 
they  believe  this  to  be  especially  true. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note,  on  election 
night,  how  many  of  the  Presidential  mathe- 
maticians prove  to  have  classified  Cali- 
fornia, for  instance,  correctly  as  between 
Wilson,  and  Hughes.  Four  years  ago 
Roosevelt  carried  that  state  by  a  plurality 
of  174  over  Wilson.  The  Colonel's  total 
vote  in  the  state  was  283,610,  Mr.  Wilson 
had  283,436,  and  Mr.  Taft,  with  no  official 
place  on  the  California  ballot,  was  voted 
ifor  by  3,914.  Many  California  Republi- 
cans voted  for  Mr.  Wilson  as  a  protest 
against  the  Progressive  managers  wlio  had 
deprived  the  Rq)ublican  Party  of  its  place 
oa  the  bMUot.    How  many  of  these  KepuV 


licans  will  return  to.  their  party  this  ynx. 
and  how  many  of  the  Progressives  will  tun 
to  Mr.  Wilson  now  are  the  piobtems  tk 
political  managers  are  anxious  to  solve. 

Illinob  b  another  great  state  whoe  tk 
ascendancy  of  former  Progressives  in  R» 
publican  affairs  has  led  to  serious  oompi- 
cations.  There  is  no  regular  RcpubGoi 
on  the  Hughes  Campaign  Committee  Irm 
that  state.  Mr.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  wha  ii 
sole  representative  from  Illinois  in  IM 
body,  was,  until  recently,  one  of  the  fo» 
most  Bull  Moose  leaders.  Mayor  Thoa^ 
son  of  Chicago,  member  of  the  RepubJioi 
Natbnal  Committee  from  IUinois»  hd 
e3ipected  a  place  on  the  committee.  Ik 
chagrin  caused  by  the  preferment  of  Ik 
Progressive  leader  is  not  limited  to  Ma)tf 
Thompson's  close  friends.  It  is  felt  kf 
many  old-line  Illinois  Republican  feadca 
under  whose  management  Illinois  waso^ 
ried  for  Republican  Presidential  cufr 
dates  in  seven  of  the  last  nine  campai^ 

Illinois  was  one  of  the  states  earned  kf 
Mr.  Wilson  four  years  ago.  His  vote  tks 
was  40$,048.  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  s» 
ond,  with  386478,  while  Mr.  Taff s  tod 
was  2$3,$93.  The  combined  vote  fa 
Roosevelt  and  Taft  was  640^071,  ezceecfii| 
Wilson's  winning  total  by  235,023.  Henc^ 
if  the  Democratic  nominee  can  hold  tk 
vote  he  received  four  years  ago  and  1^ 
tract  to  his  support  one  third  of  those  nk 
voted  for  Roosevelt  in  thatdection.hevl 
carry  Illinois.  The  logical  place  for  il 
however,  if  determined  by  cold  poGtici 
reasoning,  is  in  the  Hughes  map. 

Amalgamation  of  the  Progressives  ad 
the  Republicans  is  described  as  pioceediit 
more  effectively  in  Ohio,  for  the  reason  tkl 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  adherents  in  the  Budh 
eye  State  are  satisfied  witl^  the  selection  cf 
the  Colonel's  close  friend,  James  R.  GaF 
field,  as  a  member  of  the  Hughes  Ctfh 
paign  Committee.  In  Ohio,  as  in  Utioak 
the  regular  Republicans  have  no  lcpf^ 
sentative  on  this  important  committee,  M 
they  seem  to  have  accepted  with  a  skyvif 
good  grace  the  prefermentjof  a  Prognsamt 

Iii  the  campaign  of  1912,  Mr.  W^saof^ 
ceived  424,834  votes  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Taft 
was  supported  by  278,168  of  his  slalt 
nei^bors.  Mr.  Roosevelt  polled  aagJBkir 
NQ\ff&.  Tk»i«^WiboaGarrfadOliiokik 
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•cornered  contest  of  191 2,  that  is 
►nly  time  in  fifty  years  that  Ohio's 
►ral  vote  has  been  cast  for  a  Demo- 
:  candidate. 

e  situation  in  Indiana  is  complicated 
ise  both  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President,  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  and 
Republican  opponent,  Charles  W. 
anks,  live  there.  Two  United  States 
ors  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  Hoosier 
at  the  November  election,  besides  a 
nor  and  other  state  officers.  Thus 
»pens  that  there  are  honors  aplenty  to 
^rded.  The  Indiana  Democrats  are 
ace  with  their  national  organization, 
lames  A.  Hemenway,  one  of  the 
regular  of  Indiana  Republicans, 
«nts  his  state  on  the  Hughes 
Miign  Committee. 

der  these  circumstances,  the  Indiana 
aign  will  be  a  battle  royal,  conducted 
ch  side  with  great  vigor  by  politicians 


who  know  about  all  there  is  worth  knowing 
in  political  strategy. 

Varying  opinions  are  expressed  as  to  this 
year's  result  in  Missouri.  The  doubt  is 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  Missouri  pos- 
sesses a  large  population  of  German  de- 
scent. Republican  leaders  assert  this  vote, 
heretofore  largely  Democratic,  will  be  cast 
against  President  Wilson  this  year.  To 
which  the  President's  friends  reply  that  for 
every  vote  thus  lost  he  will  gain  two  be- 
cause of  the  Administration's  domestic  pol- 
icies which  have  won  especial  favor  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

Mr.  Hughes  lives  in  New  York,  Mr.  Wil- 
son in  New  Jersey.  What  of  these  two 
states?  The  Republican  candidate  never 
has  been  defeated  in  his  home  state,  nor  has 
Mr.  Wilson  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hughes, 
as  a  candidate  for  governor,  twice  carried 
New  York.  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  the  only  time  he  ran 
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»e  so-called  pivotal  sutes.  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Connecticut,  and  Indiana,  with  their  total  of  81 
ll- votes  and  their  almost  regular  habit  of  switching  these  votes  to  the  winning  candidate,  have  caused 
y  receive  much  attention  by  the  politicians  of  both  parties.  These  81  votes  added  to  the  conceded 
Mr.  Wttoon  or  138  of  Mr.  Hughes  would  very  nearly  msui^  \Yte  tXtcXvoxv  cA  ^\>^«k 


for  that  office.  Neither  candidate  has 
tasted  defeat  at  the  polls*  Friends  of  Mr. 
Hughes  feel  that  the  strong  hold  he  ob- 
tained on  the  people  of  New  York  while 
governor  has  not  been  shaken.  When  he 
was  first  chosen  governor,  in  1906,  he 
received  749,002  votes,  defeating  Wilham 
R,  Hearst  by  57,897  and  being  the  only 
candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket  elected 
that  year.  Renominated  for  governor  two 
years  later,  Mr.  Hughes  polled  804,651 
votes  and  was  reelected  by  69,462  plurahty. 


dent*  New  York  gave  Biyan^  as  ihc 
ocratic  nominee,  678,386  votes  in 
Parker  683,981  in  1904,  Bryan 
1908.  Four  years  ago  Taft 
455487  votes  in  the  Empire  St 
Roosevelt  390,093.  Mr.  Wilson's] 
total  was  190,105  less  than  their  ( 
vote,  which  together  was  24^ 
votes  than  Taft  alone  received  in 

In  the  last  twelve  Presidential « 
New  Jersey  has  been  carried  by 
pubh'cans  five  times.     McKinley 


THE    WOMAN  S    SUFFRAGE    STATES 

Eleven  Western  states  and  llUnols  have  granted  women  the  privilege  of  voting  at  naiicMuil 
nearly  every  state  the  women,  if  organijed,  could  decide  for  whom  each  state'*,  r '  h^iiuld  vof«< 

in  his  speech  of  acceptance  advocated  woman's  sulTrage  throughout  the  cou  j:^  lit  feared 

wise  there  might  come  into  being  a  woman's  party  which  would  have  this  .i^r„,,j  „*  decide  docil 
object*  to  the  subservience  of  the  vital  needs  of  the  country 


^ 


In  that  year  Mr.  Taft  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, receiving  in  New  York  State  870,070 
votes,  and  having  a  plurality  of  202,602 
over  Mr.  Bryan.  Critics  of  the  Republi- 
can nominee  this  year  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  he  ran  for  reelection  as  gov- 
ernor, his  last  previous  appeal  to  the  voters 
of  his  home  state,  he  received  the  smallest 
plurality  of  any  candidate  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket,   , 

Mr,  Wilson's  only  appearance  as  a  can- 
didatc  in  New  York  State  was  in  191 2, 
when  he  received  655,475  votes  tor  Vtesv 


cessful  in  that  state  in    1896  and 
Roosevelt    in    1904*   and    Taft 
General  Grant  carried  it  in  1873- 
wise   President  Wilson's  home 
been  in  the  Democratic  colutmi 
the   Civil    War.    The  only    st 
party  contest  in  which   Mr.   W^il 
figured  there  was  in  iqto,  when  h< 
governor  and  defeated  his  Republican 
ponent  by  49,056  plurality.     In 
idential  campaign  four  years  ago 
seygave  Mr.  Wilson  178.289  votes. | 
l^jao^dv  \\^,\iQ,  and  Mr,  Ta 
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ew  Jersey,  as  in  New  York,  there  is  a 
us  division  in  the  Progressive  vote  as 
een  Wilson  and  Hughes. 
3St  Presidential  forecasters,  in  trying 
lut  G)nnecticut  in  the  column  in 
li  it  will  be  found  on  election  night,  are 
ing  in  mind  the  industrial  situation  in 

state.  The  European  war  has  de- 
»d  an  enormously  prosperous  mu- 
ns  industry  there.  The  workingmen 
ill  busy  and  wages  are  high.  The 
iblicans  have  won  more  than  one  cam- 
i  on  the  issue  of  "the  empty  dinner 
'  Over  in  Connecticut  there  are  no 
y  dinner  pails  this  year. 

Michigan,  on  account  of  her  wonder- 
utomobile  industries,  in  Indiana,  and 
veral  other  states  where  labor  is  em- 
d  at  good  wages  and  full  time,  the 
is  expressed  by  many  observers  that 
)cal  prosperity  will  have  an  important 
ng  on  the  November  election.  The 
stion  will  influence  campaign,  mathe- 
:ians  in  their  distribution  of  the  elec- 

votes  between  Wilson  and  Hughes, 
en  there  is  another  phase  of  this  cam- 
i  which  is  receiving  earnest  considera- 
namely:  What  are  the  women  voters 
;  to  do?  This  suggests  another  in- 
ting  map,  shown  on  the  facing  page. 


It  is  estimated  that  there  are,  in  these 
twelve  states,  more  than  four  million 
women  who,  if  they  care  to  do  so,  may  vote 
for  President  at  the  November  election. 
One  third  of  these  live  in  Illinois.  Cali- 
fornia has  more  than  800,000,  Washington 
more  than  400,000,  Kansas  nearly  half  a 
million,  Colorado  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
Idaho,  Montana,  and  Utah  about  100,000 
each,  and  Oregon  more  than  200,000. 
Arizona  has  probably  45,000,  Wyoming 
35,000,  and  Nevada  25,000.  True  it  may 
be  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  these 
women  do  not  care  to  vote,  but  the  great 
majority,  after  fighting  for  years  to  get  the 
ballot,  now  exercise  this  privilege. 

Some  of  the  most  forceful  suffrage 
leaders  intend  to  make  the  vote  of  their 
sex  count  in  this  year's  campaign.  They 
realize  that  the  women,  if  they  act  in 
unison,  may  decide  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion. In  several  of  the  suffrage  states 
there  are  enough  women  voters  to  throw 
those  states  either  to  Wilson  or  to  Hughes 
in  the  Electoral  College.  Their  efforts  are 
certain  to  heighten  interest  in  the  campaign, 
and  a  block  of  91  votes  is  not  to  be  despised, 
by  preelection  mathematicians.  Many  a 
Presidential  election*  has  turned  on  a  much 
narrower  margin. 


FLORA  MACDONALD  COLLEGE 

IE  HEART  OF  THE   ANCIENT   SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  FAMOUS  OLD  SCOTTISH  CLANSMEN 

IN    NORTH    CAROLINA    THAT    IS    THE      RECOGNIZED     CENTRE     OF     THE     SCOTS 

IN   AMERICA — A  LEADER  WHO  FACED  THE  ALMOST  HOPELESS  TASK  OF 

SPREADING  A  NEW  CREED  OF  EDUCATION  AND  OF  PROGRESS, 

AND    HOW     HE     SUCCEEDED 

BY 

RALPH  W.  PAGE 


•  TO-MORROW  the  Western  Union, 
the  modem  Paul  Revere,  were  to 
sound  the  call  to  arms  on  the  waters 
of  the  Lumber  and  Cape  Fear  rivers 
in  North  Carolina,  and  the  roll  of  the 
iteers  were  called  in  the  open  squares 
irthage  and  Fayetteville,  the  sergeant 
use  as  his  list  the  ancient  muster  of 
Jans  at  Cross  Hill  on  February  15, 
Donald  Macdonald  and  Alexander 


MacLeod,  John  MacKenzie  and  Murdock 
MacCaskill  would  answer  now  as  then. 
Reading  the  old  chronicle  of  the  days  when 
Flora  Macdonald  of  Milton,  the  heroine  of 
Skye  and  the  savior  of  Charles  Stuart,  last 
crowned  king  of  Scotland,  rallied  the  rem- 
nants of  the  veterans  of  Preston  and  Cul- 
loden  and  the  great  clan  Colla  to  the  sound 
of  the  pibroch  under  the  famous  mulberry 
tree  at  Carlha^^  \o  m^\dcv*\\\.>^\€\\\^^v«- 
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tan  array  for  the  glory  of  King  George,  a 
resident  of  the  region  has  a  feeling  that  he 
knows  every  character — every  captain  and 
every  private.  Why,  they  are  his  neigh- 
bors! Even  the  houses,  and  the  roads,  and 
the  landmarks  are  the  same — ^are  inhabited 
by  the  same  families. 

For  until  the  last  decade  there  has 
come  no  change  over  this  ancient  Highland 
settlement.  Spreading  out  from  Fayette- 
ville  through  a  country  of  innumerable 
streams  and  great  pine  forests,  the  sturdy 
sons  of  Scotland's  last  battle  established  a 
frugal  and  hardy  civilization  around  their 
churches  of  Bethel  and  Bethesda  before  the 
American  Revolution.  They  established 
their  cotton  fields  and  their  whisky  stills, 
their  pioneer  cabins  and  their  inde- 
pendence, and  there  they  stayed,  as  vigor- 
ous and  as  religious  and  as  ignorant  and  as 
poor  a  population  as,  perhaps,  could  be 
found  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

THE   SCOTTISH   CENTRE  OF    AMERICA 

With  them  they  brought  the  splendid 
traditions  and  legends  of  their  race,  and  it 
is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  many 
respects  they  are  the  strongest  and  purest 
element  in  our  population.  Their  in- 
heritance shows  no  weakness  in  the  strain. 
They  are  tough  and  they  are  honest.  They 
are  proud  and  they  are  fighters,  every  man 
of  them.  Out  of  their  slim  means  they 
disburse  a  Mosaic  hospitality  and  display 
a  rugged  contempt  of  all  outside  help  and 
opinion.  They  are  the  recognized  centre 
and  seat  of  the  Scots  in  America. 

But  the  hand  of  progress  had  passed 
them  by.  An  antiquary  taking  the  old 
Morgantown  road  fifteen  years  ago  would 
have  found  infinite  delight  in  the  Old  World 
courtesy  of  the  elder  ladies;  the  simple 
pioneer  plantation,  with  the  old  bucket  in 
the  well;  the  revolutionary  smoke  house; 
the  wooden  churn;  the  buckskin-seated 
chairs;  the  crazy-quilts;  the  old  squirrel 
rifles.  He  would  have  gloried  in  the  beauty 
of  the  girls,  and  the  fierce  and  kindly 
arrogance  of  the  head  of  the  house.  But 
if  he  were  also  alive  to  the  needs  of  our 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  needs  of  these 
citizens,  his  heart  would  have  been  heavy 
at  the  reverse  of  the  picture.  As  a  nation 
we  do  not  look  to  the  care  of  our  people.    If 


ignorance  is  a  blight,  this  hardy  slo 
ours  was  sorely  afflicted.  Properiy  s 
ing,  schools  there  were  none.  Tlie 
tOHio  sent  their  little  Alexanders  and 
corns  off  to  Bingham's  and  the  Unm 
to  be  seen  no  more.  The  rank  an 
occasionally  packed  their  lovely  daof 
and  their  bare-legged  boys  down  a  i 
woodland  path  to  a  ramshackle  one' 
shanty  with  no  windows  but  unli 
ventilation,  to  sit  under  the  hectic  cu 
distracted  female  whose  instructksa 
somewhat  better  than  her  pay,  and ' 
than  her  training,  which  was  just  i 
nothing  at  all. 

An  amazing  change  has  come  an 
region  within  twenty  years.  For  the 
ful  student  it  is  a  complete  and  satisfa 
demonstration  of  three  things.  Firs) 
obvious  proposition  that  the  weffai 
well  as  the  happiness,  of  a  communit 
pends  upon  the  education  c^  its  chfl 
particularly  ihe  girls;  secondly,  that, 
ing  government  agencies,  this  requii 
every  country  neighborhood  a  Napol 
leader;  and  that  the  benefits  derived 
the  political  press  and  our  present  pel 
system*  are  precisely  none  at  all.  A 
leader  is  confronted  at  the  very  begii 
with  the  stink  of  a  partisan  county  go 
ment  and  the  creed  of  partisan  p^itk 
This  creed  is  to  the  effect  that  the  p 
are  the  best  in  the  world,  the  count 
best  in  the  world,  conditions  the  best  i 
world,  of  which  consummate  perfectio 
the  politician,  is  the  source  and  pinna 

THE  COMING  OF  A    LEADER 

Just  twenty  years  ago  there  came  i 
into  this  splendid  mummified  cradled 
a  leader.  The  Rev.  C.  G.  Vardell  ai 
at  Red  Springs,  in  North  Carolina. 
found  the  "Red  Springs  Academj 
burlesque  on  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
neighboring  districts  of  Philadelphic 
Antioch  boasted  twin  institutions  of  * 
splendor  and  learning. 

He  was  depressed  with  the  spec 
familiar  those  days  in  many  other  pb 
the  South,  of  the  daughters  of  our  f 
stock  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  < 
est  provincialism,  alike  untrained  fori 
and  oblivious  of  the  finer  shades  6 
provided  by  art  and  music,  literatuft 
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-y.  Splenctid  materia!  was  wasting  on 
reamy  waters  of  the  Cape  Fear. 

went  out  among  the  eiders  of  the 
•ytery,  stem.  God-fearing  men,  whose 
t  virtue  was  conservatism,  preaching  a 
ine  destined  to  bear  great  fruit: 
the  most  desirable  thing  in  the  world 
a  cultured  Christian  woman;  that 
have  the  making  of  civilization,  but 
women  have  the  making  of  men; 
the  chief  elements  in  any  community 
ts  homes  and  its  primary  schools; 
they  are  made  by  women;  that  no 
which  will  educate  its  mothers  need 
fear  for  its  future;  that  it  was  the 
ien  duty  of  the  people  to  give  the 
he  best  there  was  in  the  world  to  offer, 
hat  this  must  be  for  a  price  so  small 

be  within  the  reach  of  all;  that 
they  would  behold  these  same  girls 
the  primary  schools  and  the  homes  of 
husbands  and  children.  For  this  pur- 
le  called  upon  them  to  build  a  school. 

ACCOMPLISHING   THE    IMPOSSIBLE 

nore  hopeless  task  can  hardly  be  im- 
i.  A  more  necessary  one  never 
d  in  the  old  North  State.    And  I  ven- 

0  say  that  the  debt  owed  by  the  state 
he  Nation  to  this  obscure  apostle  of 
will  never  be  even  recorded,  not  to 
on  paid.  To  tell  the  grandsons  of 
ansmen  who  fought  and  died  at  Fal- 
iiid  the  veterans  of  Pickett's  charge 

vanguard  of  individualism  and  the 
irks  of  the  Presbyterian  Church — 
:hey  were  condemning  their  progeny 
ediocrity  and  their  inheritance  to 
on  was  bad  enough.  To  extract  a 
*t  from  a  turnip  were  child's  play  in 
arison  with  separating  an  endowment 
the  savings  of  the  canny  Scot.    That 

1  work,  the  A  B  C  of  even  a  pretence  of 
lern  government,  should  be  left  to  a 
ie  prophet  is  another  count  in  the  in- 
ent  against  states'  rights  and  a  bed- 
f  authority.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
:he  leading  position  in  education  has 
taken  by  this  section  of  the  country, 
ery  Mecca  and  headquarters  of  the 
ng  of  women  for  ail  the  Scots  in 
ica,  is  a  tribute  to  the  splendid  quality 
"sonal  leadership  at  times  developed 

a  system  cS  rabid  individualism. 


For  the  elders  out  of  their  slim  funds  and 
grave  doubts  contributed  the  lordly  sum  of 
four  thousand  dollars  for  the  establishment 
of  the  "Southern  Presbyterian  College  and 
Conservatory  of  Music."  The  faith  and 
steady  purpose,  the  desperate  uphill  fight, 
and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  provid- 
ing a  liberal  education,  a  comprehensive, 
buoyant,  and  happy  outlook  upon  life,  and 
a  thorough  training  in  the  domestic  arts  to 
the  girls  of  the  region  for  the  nominal  cost 
of  $200  a  year  apiece,  including  all  ex- 
penses, with  this  microscopic  nest  egg,  are 
apparent.  But  he  set  to  work  in  a  small 
wooden  structure  at  Red  Springs,  in  a  loca- 
tion healthful  and  beautiful,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  country  district,  among  sur- 
roundings familiar  to  his  flock.  The  results 
shown  to-day  are  the  vindication  of  the  phil- 
osophy and  the  reward  for  the  great  effort. 

HIS    ACHIEVEMENT 

The  present  writer  attended  the  exercises 
there  on  May  2d  last.  The  meagre  be- 
ginnings, the  conditions  of  '96,  seemed  a 
myth.  The  present  school  house  at  Phil- 
adelphus  was  passed  on  the  way.  No  sign 
of  the  decrepit  little  shanty.  Standing 
back  from  the  road  against  a  background  of 
native  forestry  stood  a  modem  brick  build- 
ing two  stories  high,  a  credit  to  the  archi- 
tects' and  builders'  art.  Four  doric  col- 
umns adorned  the  portals,  and  sixty  large 
windows  lighted  the  classrooms,  which 
bore  testimony  to  Dr.  Vardell's  power  of 
prophecy.  If  we  had  gone  no  further  we 
would  have  seen  enough  to  justify  his  creed 
and  his  labors.  The  women  of  the  section, 
graduated  from  the  modest  halls  of  the 
college,  had  revolutionized  the  school — 
compelled  its  proper  structure,  themselves 
overhauled  the  curriculum,  and  taken 
charge  of  the  teaching.  From  outward 
view  this  high  school  at  the  cross-roads  of  a 
purely  agricultural  community  was  the 
equal  of  any  in  Boston  or  under  the  shades 
of  Columbia.  It  is  the  direct  result  of  an- 
other tenet  of  Dr.  Vardell's  creed — that 
girls  should  be  trained  in  the  country.  In 
their  hands  lies  the  destiny  of  country 
children  throughout  the  land,  and  it  is 
self-evident  that  they  must  be  trained 
where  they  are,  and  not  shipped  off  to  the 
gritty  paving  stones  to  learn  a  superficial 
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contempt    for   their   own    pastures   and 
homely  gt-aces. 

The  college  at  Red  Springs  is  not  only  a 
school.  It  is  the  centre  of  intellectual  life 
in  the  section.  Assembling  from  every 
direction  came  automobiles,  old  fashioned 
buggies,  and  even  wagons  drawn  by  the 
cotton  mules,  with  grandmother  enthroned 
in  state  in  a  rocking-chair  surrounded  by 
four  generations  and  the  lunch  basket. 
Tethered  in  the  offmg  was  every  kind  of 
beast  of  burden,  while  gathered  for  school- 
breaking  was  laird  and  henchman,  min- 
ister and  elder,  matron  and  infant  in  arms, 
and  the  representative  of  every  clan  erst- 
while in  the  service  of  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  hereditary  king  of  Scotland. 

FLORA  MACDONALD  COLLEGE 

The  college  itself  was  a  revelation.  It 
was  in  holiday  garb.  Pretty  girls  in  quaint 
costume  and  happy  laughing  groups  were 
busy  out  under  the  trees  and  in  the  corri- 
dors planning  a  festival.  Compared  with 
its  beginnings  the  buildings  are  magnifi- 
cent. Compared  with  their  needs  they  are 
insignificant.  There  is  a  broad  and  ample 
veranda  and  the  usual  classic  entrance;  a 
vestibule,  reception  room,  and  library 
beautifully  finished  in  native  pine;  a 
three-story  rotunda;  comfortable  quarters 
for  250  girls;  about  twenty-five  private 
music  rooms  with  a  captive  piano  in  each; 
a  large  gymnasium;  complete  laboratories 
for  chemistry  and  physics;  a  separate 
dining  room  and  kitchen  for  the  study  of 
cooking;  a  department  equipped  to  teach 
the  mysteries  of  dressmaking  and  design- 
ing; a  steam  laundry  and  a  studio;  besides 
dignified  executive  offices. 

To  the  visitor  one  of  the  greatest  beauties 
of  it  all  was  outdoors.  A  natural  bowl 
had  been  transformed  into  an  amphi- 
theatre. By  four  o'clock  this  was  filled  to 
overflowing  by  guests  and  parents  and 
country  people  from  thirty  miles  around. 
Now  ensued  a  scene  as  sylvan  and  classic, 
as  full  of  fairies  and  old  songs  as  any  to  be 
witnessed  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  It  was  a 
Shakespearean  pageant,  a  myriad  of  elves 
and  flowers  and  spirits  of  the  air — gorgeous 
costumes  from  the  rialto  and  the  stately 
court  of  the  Plantagenets,  tunics  and  coats 
of  mail*  gabardines  and  velvet  hose,  Lincoln 


green  and  the  gray  goosft  feather. 
was  the  whole  cast  of  the  M€r€h^ 
Venice,  heralded  by  "Ariel,"  winding! 
the  real  greenwood,  to  the  soft  music 
stringed  quartette. 

The  significance  of  this  stately  an 
tistic  performance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
start  to  finish  it  was  the  work  of  the 
themselves.  The  gorgeous  costumes 
nothing.  On  closer  view  magnifionf 
necklaces  turned  out  to  be  cow  c 
gilded;  the  cloth  of  gold  was  essentii 
gunny-sack;  the  most  magnificent  h 
a  bedroom  fantasy.  There  were  si 
country  girls  come  from  the  humbk 
tages  and  the  hillside  pastures.  The 
casual  observer  could  see  that  the  very 
of  our  traditional  classical  education 
been  provided  them.  They  were  mo 
them  proficient  performers,  as  well  a 
preciative  critics  of  the  musical  maste 

A   COLLEGE    FOR   COUNTRY    GIRLS 

But  the  principal  value  of  this  con 
college  for  country  girls  is  in  the  thor 
and  practical  training  they  receive  ii 
essentials  of  home  life.  One  of  the  gve 
banes  of  the  cotton  belt  is  hog  and  hn 
— ^is  the  everlasting  enervating  succe 
of  fried  pork  and  fried  chicken,  of 
bread  and  fried  potatoes.  Here  cooid 
taught  as  an  elementary  and  ob« 
primary  lesson.  Food  values  and  c 
preparation  and  service,  proteins, 
calories  are  learned  as  a  matter  of  00 
These  girls  make  their  own  clothes  1 
modem  patterns  and  durable  mate 
with  an  eye  to  beauty  and  economy.  " 
do  not  dabble  in,  they  master,  the  Im 
hold  arts,  and,  with  their  songs  and  b 
ter,  carry  back  home  a  practical  know! 
of  how  to  live. 

1  was  moved  to  write  the  story  of  tbi 
markable  school  because  of  the  two 
standing  and  striking  facts.  It  not 
educates,  it  trains  country  girls.  It  t 
them  to  live  and  it  trains  them  to  mi 
Hving.  Graduates  of  the  college  are  ■ 
mand  all  over  the  South  as  teachers.  1 
are  not  only  teachers  of  children — the) 
builders  of  schools,  and  the  leading  fon 
many  a  forgotten  community.  And  < 
so,  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  the  rank 
file  of  the  country  girls  if  it  were  i 
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But  Dr.  Vardell  has  kept  the  total  cost  of  a 
girl's  year  there  down  to  $200.  This  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  business.  The  other 
fact  is  the  remarkable  hold  it  has  taken 
upon  the  Scots  in  America.  It  has  become 
a  monument  to  the  pur]X)se  and  the  ideals 
of  the  sons  of  the  Highlands. 

THE    SCOTS,    REAL    AMERICANS 

In  these  days  when  we  are  looking  to  our 
defenses  and  calling  the  roll  of  the  patriots 
in  our  stronghold,  to  find  which  of  the 
races  of  men  making  up  this  Republic  can 
be  depended  upon  in  time  of  stress,  it  is 
best  to  turn  first  of  all  to  those  silent  in  the 
controversies.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the 
silent  man  is  the  dangerous  man,  and  that 
in  the  last  ditch  the  bridge  is  held  by  those 
long  of  arm  and  short  of  speech. 

The  United  States  has  come  to  a  cross 
section  in  history  when  it  is  obliged  to  take 
stock  of  the  origin  and  the  affiliations  of  its 
citizens.  The  acid  test  of  World  War  has 
brought  out  the  true  colors  of  every 
European  group  making  up  our  population. 
And  the  highest  premium  has  been  placed 
upon  those  revealing  the  white  badge  of 
loyalty  and  courage,  undivided  faith  and 
readiness  to  serve. 

In  calling  such  a  roll  the  sturdiest  and 
most  reliable  of  all  might  almost  be  for- 
gotten in  the  muster,  so  modest  are  they 
and  so  inarticulate.  The  Highland  clans- 
man is  the  most  formidable  warrior  in  the 
world,  the  most  devoted  follower,  proudest 
of  his  traditions,  his  family  record,  and  his 
country.  A  fair  half  of  this  Spartan  race 
are  this  day  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
For  centuries  the  other  half  has  fought  the 
battles  of  the  world.  No  legion  of  Caesar 
or  band  of  Knights  Templars  has  such  a 
record  as  these  who  broke  the  old  guard  of 
Napoleon  and  whose  tartan  is  familiar  in 
every  comer  of  the  world,  making  history 
in  Africa,  India,  China,  Crimea,  Sudan. 

It  is  not  only  fair  but  of  inestimable 
value  to  every  tme  American  that  the  stir- 
ring chain  of  romantic  adventure  marking 
the  path  of  the  great  houses  of  Macdonald 
and  MacLeod,  Macintosh  and  MacGregor 
from  Inverness  to  the  heart  of  America 
should  be  inscribed  and  placed  beside  the 
records  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Old  Domin- 
ion.   And  that  while  men  with  anxiety  and 


concern  observe  such  national  groups  as 
the  German-American  and  the  Irish- 
American  and  the  illiterate  South  Euro- 
pean burst  forth  in  activities  of  doubtful 
benefit  to  the  country,  it  may  be  well  to  lay 
emphasis  upon  the  movement  of  the  most 
closely  knit  of  alj  the  races  in  the  country 
and  inquire  what  Clanranald  is  doing. 

The  Highlanders  are  not  a  nation.  They 
are  forty-five  great  families,  hardly  more 
numerous  than  the  Myrmidons  and  some- 
what more  potent.  They  do  noi  look  back 
upon  the  general  traditions  of  a  mother 
country  to  be  lost  by  time,  but  from  gener- 
ation to  generation  of  personal  family 
achievement  and  custom;  and  they  are  at 
this  moment  banding  together  under  the  an- 
cient colors  of  their  clans  in  common  pur- 
pose to  keep  alive  the  warlike  memories  of 
their  race  and  to  make  an  everlasting  mon- 
ument to  their  great  heroine. 

Their  memories  are  of  Flora  Macdonald, 
and  their  monument  is  this  school  to  teach 
the  daughters  of  Albyn  to  be  leaders  in  the 
land  their  fathers  have  given  them.  These 
men  who  will  hold  the  first  line  when  dip- 
lomacy fails  are  not  assembling  to  blow  up 
bridges,  to  advise  the  President,  to  invade 
Ireland,  or  to  intimidate  Congress,  but  to 
build  America  and  to  add  a  monument  to 
the  treasured  legends  of  Colonial  days. 
Flora  Macdonald  is  the  heroine  and  dar- 
ling of  Scotland.  All  men  know  the  story 
of  that  last  and  greatest  adventure  of  the 
Highlands,  "that  lawless  land  of  romance 
where  deeds  of  wonderful  enterprise  were 
things  of  daily  occurrence  and  little  con- 
sequence." How  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
hereditary  king  of  Scotland  and  soldier  of 
fortune,  sent  the  fiery  cross  through  the 
hills  and  led  the  Camerons  and  the  great 
clan  Colla.  the  Grants  of  Glenmorriston 
and  the  Stuarts  of  Appin  under  the  meteor 
flag,  wearing  the  white  cockade,  against  the 
British  Empire. 

It  is  not  so  well  known  that  this  remark- 
able woman  lived  four  eventful  years  of  her 
life  at  Killegray,  an  estate  owned  by  her 
husband  Allen  on  the  waters  of  Mountain 
Creek,  not  far  from  Fayetteville,  and  led 
the  clans  in  their  last  great  gathering 
during  the  Revolution. 

But  every  Scotsman  knows  it.  From 
that  day  to  this,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
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these  Highland  tribes,  scattered  over  the 
Union  and  Canada,  taking  high  place  in 
business  and  government,  have  held  Fay- 
etteville  as  their  headquarters,  and  the 
traditions  and  memories  of  Flora  Mac- 
donald  as  their  ideal.  The  whole  country 
surrounding  the  scene  of  this  dramatic 
exodus  and  the  last  fight  is  inhabited  by 
the  descendants  of  her  followers.  Now,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  years  after  their 
heroine  has  departed  and  their  claymores 
sheathed  forever,  the  spirit  of  their  fathers 
has  called  them  together  again,  to  revive 
the  old  spirit.  They  determined  to  build 
an  everlasting  monument  to  their  great 
heroine,  and  establish  a  common  purpose 
and  ideal  to  rally  around  and  fight  for.  The 
leading  members  of  all  the  clans  and  so- 
cieties in  the  country  heralding  from  the 
Highlands  have  joined  the  movement. 
Their  name  is  legion.  It  was  fitting  that  it 
should  have  been  first  inaugurated  by  the 
most  eminent  member  of  the  great  Mac- 
donald  clan  now  in  America,  Dr.  James  A. 
Macdonald  of  Toronto,  at  a  gathering  of 
the  clans  at  the  old  headquarters  in  Fay- 
etteville.  The  Scottish  Society  of  America 
there  held  session  in  May,  1914.  And 
there,  in  this  one-time  backward  hinge  of 
the  new  world,  they  discovered,  already 
established,  a  goal  and  purpose  worthy  of 
their  cause  and  their  ideals.  On  that  day 
Dr.  Vardell's  crusade  enlisted  the  full  array 
of  the  clans,  and  his  college  was  formally 
constituted  the  monument  to  Flora  Mac- 
donald and  the  contribution  of  the  Scots 
to  the  civilization  of  America.  The  name 
was  changed  to  Flora  Macdonald  College, 
an  endowment  of  $1,000,000  was  started, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  school  and  the  oc- 
casion expressed  by  the  president  of  the 
Society,  Dr.  Macdonald,  standing  at  the 
stump  of  the  veteran  oak  under  whose 
branches  long  since  the  famous  heroine  re- 
viewed her  countrymen  in  battle  array: 

The  most  worthy  memorial  of  Flora  Mac- 
donald would  be  an  educational  institution 
bearing  her  name,  that  would  offer  to  hundreds 
of  girls  and  young  women  in  these  Scottish  com- 
munities the  advantage  of  a  college  education, 


which  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  the  chieftaii 
of  Skye,  gave  to  Flora  herself  when  he  sent  bcr 
for  three  years  to  a  ladies'  collie  in  Edin- 
burgh. Like  very  many  Scottish  girls  in  the 
Carolinas  and  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee. 
and  Alabama,  she  inherited  good  bkxid,  good 
character,  and  good  ability,  but  not  even  a 
competent  portion  of  worldly  wealth.  War  and  ! 
the  reverses  of  history  have  made  for  these 
Southern  States  what  similar  influences  did  for 
our  forefathers  in  the  shires  and  islands  of 
Scotland.  And  what  Macdonald  of  Skye  <Ed 
for  his  young  kinswoman,  our  Scottish-Ameri- 
can democracy  might  surely  do  for  gencratioi 
after  generation  of  our  young  women,  wha  fib 
her,  have  high  ambitions  and  a  worthy  dene 
to  fit  themselves  for  useful  lives  and  hdiM 
service.  Therefor,  it  is,  I  propose  a  Fton  Mac- 
donald College. 

During  the  last  year  I  ventured  to  suggest  to 
the  authorities  of  the  Southern  Presbytcriii  I 
College  and  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Red  ' 
Springs  that  the  name  of  that  excellent  in- 
stitution be  changed,  that  the  college  be  ade> 
quately  endowed,  and  that  its  scope  be  broad-  , 
ened  so  as  worthily  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
Scottish  heroine,  herself  a  Presbyterian,  a  col- 
lege graduate,  and  a  noble  example  of  Christia 
womanhood.  I  find  that  already  the  executive 
authorities  have  taken  action.  They  are  plan* 
ning  for  a  fund  to  clear  off  a  small  debt  and  to 
yield  an  endowment  of  1 100,000.  They  are  re- 
solved that  the  present  enrolment  of  neaity 
three  hundred  students  shall  be  increased,  that 
the  high  educational  standard  be  maintainei 
and  that  the  doors  shall  be  closed  to  no  worthy 
girl  whose  only  bar  is  poverty. 

The  Red  Springs  College,  with  its  fine  build- 
ings and  fme  surroundings,  is  chosen  because  it 
is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Flora  Macdonald 
settlement,  because  80  per  cent,  of  its  students 
are  of  Scottish  ancestry,  because  its  spirit  and 
ideals  are  worthy,  and  because  its  endowmenl 
would  go,  not  into  unnecessary  bricks  and  moh 
tar,  but  into  personality  and  training  and  the 
upbuilding  of  character.  To  express  my  faith 
in  this  undertaking,  and  in  the  Scottish  people 
of  these  states,  and  in  you  of  the  Scottisli 
Society  of  America,  I  am  prepared,  as  your 
president,  to  add  to  the  endowment,  when  it 
reaches  $100,000,  a  contribution  of  $10,000  and 
still  further  to  seek  its  assistance  untfl  the  en- 
dowment shall  be  worthy  of  the  cause,  worthy  of 
the  Scottish  traditions,  and  worthy  of  the  Fkn 
Macdonald  College. 


LOUIS  W.  HILL 


THE    SUCCESSOR    TO    THE    EMPIRE    BUILDER    OF    THE    NORTHWEST— HIS    TRAINING,   HIS 
ACHIEVEMENTS,     AND    HIS     FUTURE    TASK 


W 


BY 

FRENCH  STROTHER 


HAT  manner  of  man  has 
succeeded  to  the  sceptre 
of  railroad  empire  laid 
down  by  James  J.  Hill? 
is  he  dompetent  to 
wield  that  symbol  of  power  which  was,  in 
the  elder  man's  hands,  sometimes  a  divin- 
ing rod  revealing  the  unknown  treasures 
of  the  Northwest,  and  sometimes  a  sword 
that  hewed  a  path  straight  through  the 
opposing  wills  of  other  men  to  reach  a 
far-visioned  goal?  Who,  and  what,  is 
Louis  W.  Hill? 

Most  significantly,  he  is  his  father's 
choice  of  a  successor.  "Jim"  Hill  left 
few  things,  big  or  little,  to  chance.  He 
personally  saw  to  it  that  the  station  agent 
at  Mondak  did  not  spend  more  than  he 
should  for  window  glass,  just  as  he  per- 
sonally saw  to  it  that  the  financing  of  the 
operations  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
system  for  the  next  fifty  years  should  be 
provided  for  by  a  blanket  refunding  mort- 
gage of  600  million  dollars.  And  so,  though 
he  died  leaving  no  written  will,  neither 
the  family  nor  the  public  had  any  doubts 
that  he  intended  that  his  successor  should 
be  his  second  son.  He  had  put  in  twenty- 
three  years  in  training  that  son  for  that 
job — and  he  was  not  a  man  to  waste  that 
much  time  on  a  task  which  was  not  worth 
the  trouble  nor  on  material  which  he  did 
not  believe  to  be  fit. 

"L.  W.",  in  turn,  did  much  to  justify  the 
father's  faith.  As  a  boy  under  tutors. 
as  a  student  at  Exeter  and  at  Yale,  he  was 
a  steady  worker.  In  those  undergraduate 
days  he  made  friends  who,  oddly  enough, 
ultimately  rose  to  partnership  in  the  bank- 
ing house  that  was  to  become  his  father's 
chief  financial  ally,  the  House  of  Morgan — 
"Tommy"  Lamont,  ^  fellow  student  at 
Exeter,  and  William  H.  Porter,  a  banker 
in  New  York  when  L.  W.  was  at  Yale. 


His  exit  from  college  was  his  entrance 
into  practical  railroad  work — ^at  the  bot- 
tom. The  first  few  months  he  spent  in  the 
accounting  department,  then  a  winter  as  a 
mechanic  in  the  Great  Northern  shops. 
Then  followed  half  years  or  better  as  clerk, 
now  under  a  section  foreman,  now  under  a 
master  carpenter,  then  in  the  general 
offices  in  St.  Paul,  learning  how  track  was 
laid,  how  supplies  were  bought,  how  freight 
was  routed  and  handled. 

His  first  opportunity  to  do  things  on  a 
bigger  scale  and  on  his  own  responsibility 
came  when  he  reached  the  exalted  position 
of  billing  clerk  at  Duluth  in  1895.  In 
those  days  the  Great  Northern  was  hauling 
iron  ore  from  two  or  three  mines  in  the 
Mesabi  country — ^a  mere  few  thousand  tons 
a  year,  but  even  then  more  than  the  raw 
clerk  on  the  job  could  bill.  Old  timers  in 
St.  Paul  tell  the  story  of  a  letter  L.  W. 
wrote  to  his  father,  which  ran  to  this 
general  effect:  "There  is  more  freight 
coming  out  of  those  ore  beds  now  than  1 
can  handle,  and  if  there  are  any  more 
mines  to  be  had  like  these,  why  shouldn't 
we  control  them  and  so  assure  a  hauling 
business  for  the  Great  Northern  in  this 
section  for  years  to  come?" 

To  which  the  father's  reply  was  that  the 
Great  Northern  was  a  railroad  and  not  a 
mining  speculator,  and  would  the  young 
man  please  use  all  his  energies  in  working 
on  his  own  job. 

Nevertheless,^  young  Louis  devoted  his 
time  to  studying  the  Mesabi  country. 
He  got  the  Government's  geologic  maps 
and  learned  that  the  formation  bearing  ore 
lay  in  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land,  roughly 
two  miles  south  of,  and  paralleling,  the 
Granite  Line  where  the  underlying  shelf 
of  rock  had  heaved  its  upper  edge  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  He  drove  a  team 
back  and  forth  3lo^%  \te\s  ^vcv^  >kw  >i^R. 
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winter,  studying  the  country,  examining 
samples  of  ore,  getting  acquainted  with  the 
owners  of  the  lands.  A  prospector  offered 
to  sell  him  one  of  the  most  promising 
areas  for  $2,500. 

"I  want  some  money  quick  for  a  timber 
deal,  so  I'll  sell  cheap,"  he  said. 

"1  will  have  to  see  the  Company  first," 
said  Hill,  "but  I  think  they  will  take  you 
up." 

"You'll  have  to  hurry,"  was  the  reply. 

A  letter  would  not  do  this  time,  so  young 
Hill  hastened  to  St.  Paul.  The  elder  Hill 
was  a  trifle  more  emphatic  than  before. 
Substantially,  his  answer  was: 

"You  go  back  and  keep  your  part  of  the 
railroad  tracks  of  the  Great  Northern  in 
running  order  and  1  will  attend  to  the 
freight." 

So  back  he  went  to  Duluth.  The  pros- 
pector called  and  announced  that  the  delay 
would  cost  the  buyer  $1,000 — his  price 
was  now  $3,500. 

"Ail  right,  1  will  give  you  my  personal 
check  for  it,"  said  young  Hill;  and  he  did, 
at  the  expense  of  about  all  the  money 
Ke  had  in  the  world. 

A  few  months  later  he  was  in  St.  Paul 
again,  and  reminded  his  father  of  the  pros- 
pector's offer. 

"You  know  that  mine  we  turned  down? 
Well,  it  was  prospected  with  a  diamond 
drill  the  other  day  and  it  showed  thirty 
million  tons  of  high  grade  ore." 

"Don't  take  my  time  telling  me  about 
water  that's  flowed  over  the  dam,"  was 
the  father's  answer.  "If  it  looked  any- 
thing like  as  good  as  that,  why  didn't  you 
use*your  own  judgment  and  buy  it?" 

"I  did." 

"Where  did  you  get  the  money?" 

"I  used  my  own." 

"Young  man,  you  run  right  upstairs  to 
the  treasurer  and  get  your  check  back,  and 
hereafter  keep  your  money  out  of  the 
affairs  of  this  railroad.  And  you  keep 
right  on  using  your  own  judgment." 

BUYING  ORE   BY   THE   MILLION   TONS 

The  outcome  of  this  and  similar  incidents 
was  that  James  J.  Hill  took  two  million 
dollars  of  his  own  money  and  borrowed 
two  millions  more  on  his  personal  credit 
and  bought  from  the  Wright-Davis  Com- 


pany of  Saginaw,  Mich.»  the  dghty-nde 
Duluth,  Mississippi  &  Northern  RjuIiomL 
and  the  twenty-odd  thousand  acres  of  im 
ore  beds  that  were  the  beginnings  of  the 
gigantic  ore  properties  which  he  bttr 
turned  over  absolutely  to  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  stockholders,  theidijf 
guaranteeing  to  them  profits  on  ore  aai 
on  the  carrying  of  ore  that  have  alreadjr 
amounted  to  tens  of  millions  of  doUan. 

The  consummation  of  this  ore  deal  wm 
Louis  Hill's.  He  was  in  active  charge  of 
the  acquisition  and  development  of  tkm 
properties.  He  bought  mines,  leased  nma 
sold  mines — But  whenever  he  sublea»i 
them  or  sold  them,  the  lease  or  dni 
carried  a  clause  that  guaranteed  the 
freighting  of  the  ore  over  the  lines  of  tk 
Great  Northern  Railway.  Some  idea  of 
the  future  of  the  business  thus  guaranteed 
to  the  railroad  is  conveyed  by  the  fads 
that  300  million  tons  of  controlled  ore  are 
now  known  to  be  awaiting  shipment,  that 
the  Great  Northern  carries  about  12  mil- 
lion tons  of  it  every  year,  and  that  the 
railroad  ^ts  fifty-five  cents  a  too  in 
freight  revenue  alone  on  this  ore,  ii 
addition  to  mining  royalties  on  a  large 
proportion  of  it. 

HIS    LIKENESS  TO   "JIM"    HILL 

After  five  years  of  diversified  training  ii 
all  branches  of  the  railroad  business,  Louis 
Hill  went  into  the  general  offices  at  St 
Paul  as  assistant  to  the  president.  Hoe 
he  has  had  eighteen  years  of  experience  as 
an  executive,  during  the  last  nine  years  of 
these  being  either  president  or  chaimu 
of  the  board,  or,  as  at  present,  both. 
Until  James  J.  Hill's  death,  Louis  Hill  was 
his  most  trusted  and  constant  companioo. 
not  only  in  business,  but  in  an  excepticmally 
close  and  affectionate  family  relationship; 
and  many  of  the  older  man's  qualities  that 
the  son  did  not  inherit  were  doubtless 
absorbed  by  contact  in  this  long  intimacy. 

Some  parts  of  the  inheritance  areobvioiis 
enough— L.  W.  has  the  thick,  powaM 
body  and  short  legs  of  James  J.,  the  sane 
red  beard,  the  same  gtft  for  enthusiasoB 
and  the  same  vehement  loquacity  in  tab- 
ing  about  them,  the  same  instinct  for 
friendship  with  the  workers  and 
of  the  country  rather  than  with  the  \ 
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people  of  the  cities,  the  same  talent  for 
anecdote  and  homely  phrase.  The  son's 
face  has  not  the  massive  features  and  the 
lines  of  relentless  resolution  that  made 
the  father's  at  once  benign  and  terrible. 
Instead,  energy  and  pugnacity  are  chiefly 
written  on  it,  at  the  age  (forty-four)  his 
father  was  when  his  most  searching  battles 
had  just  begun. 

L.  W.'s  next  enthusiasm  was  Montana. 
Not  the  Montana  of  copper  and  gold  and 
lumber  and  range-fed  cattle,  but  a  Mon- 
tana which  he  visioned  as  a  land  of  farms — 
first  of  wheat  and  oats  and  rye  on  a  big 
scale,  another  "bread  basket  of  the  world" 
as  James  J.  Hill  had  called  North  Dakota; 
a  Montana  that  later  should  be  a  land  of 
diversified  farming,  of  fattened  cattle  and 
dairy  products  as  well  as  of  grains.  For  a 
Hill  to  be  enthusiastic  is  for  a  Hill  to  talk, 
and  L.  W.  began  to  talk  Montana.  He 
talked  it  to  farmers,  to  grain  dealers,  to  his 
railroad  associates,  to  Montana  itself. 

"another  IOWA,  GOING  TO  WASTE*' 

"Look  at  the  map.  Montana  has  ninety- 
three  million  acres  of  land,  and  more  than 
a  third  of  it  is  arable.  Thirty-three  mil- 
lion acres — that's  another  Iowa,  unsettled 
and  going  to  waste." 

Everybody  smiled.  Of  course  the  land 
was  there,  but,  also  of  course,  it  was  "arid" 
or  "semi-arid."  L.  W.'s  retort  was  to 
point  out  the  "arid"  lands  that  Hardy  W. 
Campbell  had  brought  under  cultivation 
by  his  misnamed  system  of  "dry-farming" 
in  Colorado.  Well,  they  admitted,  maybe 
some  grain  could  be  grown  on  some  Mon- 
tana land. 

That  was  only  seven  years  ago.  To-day, 
of  the  33  million  acres  of  arable  land  then 
not  settled,  29  million  acres  have  been 
taken  up.  Whereas  Montana  five  years 
ago  shipped  only  2§  million  bushels  of 
grain  over  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
last  year  it  shipped  just  ten  times  as 
much,  or  25  million  bushels.  Louis  Hill 
is  not  responsible  for  all  that  change,  but 
Montana  credits  him  with  a  handsome 
share  of  the  responsibility. 

And  the  task  of  development  has  only 
just  begun.  To  see  what  lies  ahead,  one 
should  look  at  the  accompanying  map  of 
the    Great    Northern    Railway,    which. 


rightly  seen,  is  at  once  a  picture  of  James 
J.  Hill's  achievement  and  a  forecast  of 
Louis  W.  Hill's  ambition.  What  the 
father  did  was  to  paint  in  upon  an  empty 
map  that  massive  arch  of  steel,  anchored 
at  either  end  in  'the  bed  of  navigable 
waters,  a  transcontinental  highway  with 
free  passage  to  all  the  world  by  water  east 
and  west.  At  either  end  he  drew  vpon  the 
map  those  supporting  spans — branch  lines 
that  gathered  the  strength  of  the  country 
to  the  upbuilding  and  steadying  of  the 
arch.  When  he  died,  he  left  undone  only 
the  details  in  the  centre  of  the  picture, 
the  network  of  branches  like  that  cobweb 
which  darkens  the  map  of  northern  North 
Dakota.  To  complete  the  picture  was  the 
task  he  left  his  son,  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
son's  chief  ambition  to  do  that  task. 

HIS  FAMILIARITY  WITH  THE  COUNTRY 

The  son's  method  of  doing  it  and  his 
equipment  for  doing  it  are  the  same  the 
father  had:  constant  personal  study  of  the 
country,  constant  enthusiasm  for  settlers 
and  better  farming,  the  building  of  branch 
lines — ^first  to  open  the  country  to  develop- 
ment and  then  to  make  profits  for  the  rail- 
road by  hauling  the  newly  created  freight. 
The  personal  contact  is  the  important 
thing.  Louis  Hill  has  traveled  by  wagon, 
on  horseback,  and  by  automobile  through 
practically  every  part  of  the  territory 
tributary  or  potentially  tributary  to  the 
railroad,  over  much  of  it  many  times,  sleep- 
ing in  ranch  houses,  talking  to  farmers  and 
stockmen,  studying  the  land  and  the 
people.  Railroads  follow  the  floor  of  the 
valleys:  what  can  be  seen  from  trains  is 
only  the  land  to  the  rim  on  either  side 
above.  The  thing  a  railroad  builder  needs 
to  know  is  "the  other  side  of  the  mountain," 
and  there  is  where  Louis  Hill  has  made  it  a 
practice  to  travel  often. 

As  a  consequence,  probably  few  other 
men  know  as  many  people  of  so  many 
kinds  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  or  are 
so  well  known  to  so  many.  For  he  has 
traveled  his  railroad  lines  as  much  and  as 
intensively  as  he  has  the  back  country. 
His  methods  and  personality  are  Western: 
for  example,  when  complaints  pile  up  in 
towns  along  the  line,  his  habit  has  been  to 
go  in  person  to  the  towns,  gather  the  com- 
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plainants  together,  hold  a  long  "pow-wow" 
after  the  manner  of  his  tribe  (he  is  an 
adopted  Blackfeet  Indian  in  good  stand- 
ing), and  settle  the  trouble  on  the  spot. 

The  Hill  conception  of  a  railroad  has 
always  been  that  its  business  is  primarily 
to  haul  freight.  LxKal  passenger  service  is 
a  useful  if  less  important  function,  because 
local  travel  is  usually  on  business,  and 
anything  that  helps  local  business  in  the 
Northwest  ultimately  means  the  creation 
of  more  freight  for  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  to  haul.  'But  transcontinental 
passenger  travel  is  largely  for  pleasure,  and 
even  where  it  is  on  business  it  is  a  long, 
expensive  haul  for  a  relatively  low  fare. 
Hence,  though  the  Hills  have  maintained 
good  through  trains  of  the  "limited"  type, 
they  have  never  specialized  on  that  class 
of  railroad  service. 

But  with  his  mind  full  of  Montana, 
Louis  Hill  hit  on  a  scheme  for  helping 
along  its  development  by  calling  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  country  at  large  in  a  big 
and  dramatic  way.  Hence  his  active 
help  in  bringing  about  the  creation  of 
Glacier  Nationsil  Park,  and  its  exp\o\tat\oiv 


as  a  great  playground  of  the  people.  Hcr; 
in  a  group  of  mighty  peaks*  sixty  miks 
square,  where  lakes,  glaciers,  icebergs^ 
forested  slopes,  and  flowery  meadows  oooh 
bine  to  make  a  choice  summer  pleasure- 
ground,  he  has  built  hotels,  camps,  and 
trails,  and  has  succeeded  in  making  Glacier 
well  known  to  the  worid.  The  tourists 
it  has  brought  have  carried  back  home  with 
them  not  only  a  memory  of  the  park  but  a 
new  conception  of  "arid"  Montana— for 
the  trip  in  from  the  East  carries  them  more 
than  half  way  across  the  state. 

This  instinct  for  creative  puUkity  is 
characteristic.  For  example,  last  winter 
St.  Paul  was  the  scene  of  a  Winter  Carnival. 
For  ten  days  business  in  the  city  stood  stiD 
and  waited  upon  pleasure.  Mile-ioog 
toboggan  slides  were  built,  ice  palaces 
erected,  the  citizens  appeared  in  a  gay, 
strange  garb  made  up  from  Indian  Maie 
kets,  and,  in  temperatures  ranging  frooi 
zero  to  thirty-two  degrees  below,  the  wide 
population  played  joyfully  and  safdy  in 
the  open  air.  So  strange  a  spectacle  as 
this  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country;  and  newspapers  and 
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gave  endless  space  to  records  of  it.  Exactly 
this  was  its  purpose.  For  L,  W.  Hill,  who 
engineered  the  preparations  and  who  gave 
his  time  to  act  as  master  of  ceremonies 
during  the  carnival,  was  determined  that 
his  native  town  should  tell  the  world,  in 
language  it  could  not  escape  or  forget, 
that  its  reputation  as  a  city  too  cold  for 
winter  comfort  was  a  libel — that,  indeed, 
so  joyous  could,  its  visitors  find  it  at  its 
coldest  that  St.  Paul  should  become  a 
winter  vacation  ground,  the  Quebec  of 
the  Northwest.  And  doubtless  Mr.  Hill 
did  not  overlook  the  fact  that  visitors 
ride  on  railroad  trains,  and  that  in  St. 
Paul  they  hear  news  about  Montana  and 
Washington  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
he  is  eager  to  build. 

Two  incidents  of  the  carnival  time 
exemplified  two  traits  in  Mr.  Hill's 
character — helpfulness  and  common  sense. 
The  former  appeared  in  his  choice  of  men 
to  handle  the  multitudinous  details  of 
preparation.  Instead  of  calling  on  the 
tried  business  men,  he  sought  out  young 
fellows  struggling  for  a  start  in  life — ^men 
who  needed  only  a  chance  to  get  ac- 
quainted and  a  chance  to  demonstrate  their 
young  abilities.  These  men  were  placed 
on  the  committees;  their  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  the  carnival  put  them  in  touch 
with  the  whole  membership  of  the  com- 
mercial bodies  of  St.  Paul,  and  gave  them 
at  once  a  standing  that  otherwise  they 
might  have  waited  years  to  attain. 

SMALLER  GROSS,   BIGGER  NET 

For  the  last  five  years  the  story  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  has  been  what 
Louis  Hill  has  made  it.  He  has  been  its 
active  head.  In  his  annual  report  to  the 
stockholders  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1915  (the  year  in  which,  because  of  the 
business  depression  resulting  from  the 
opening  of  the  Great  War,  all  railroads 
suffered  greatly),  Mr.  Hill  wrote  a  sentence, 
which  is  borne  out  by  the  actual  figures, 
that  unconsciously  reveals  the  man  on  his 
business  side: 

"Notwithstanding  the  large  reduction  in 
gross  operating  revenues,  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  one  and  a  quarter  million  dollars 
in  the  net." 

A  little  impulsive  in  many  ways  he  is. 


but  far-sighted  enough  and  forehanded 
enough  to  sense  trouble  ahead  and  more 
than  discount  its  menace.  The  same  re- 
port reveals  how  he  did  it.    For  example: 

"The  eating  houses,  restaurants,  and 
train  news  service,  formerly  handled  by 
outside  parties,  under  contract,  have  this 
year  been  operated  by  the  company.  The 
net  revenue  from  these  sources  was 
?44.870." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Hill  reasoned,  if 
there  is  a  profit  for  somebody  else  in  the 
operation  of  a  side  issue  in  conjunction 
with  the  railroad,  why  should  the  railroad 
itself  not  take  that  profit? 

Another  example:  in  1915  the  average 
tractive  power  of  Great  Northern  Railway 
locomotives  was  increased  eighty-two 
pounds,  and  the  average  loading  capacity 
of  freight  cars  was  increased  eighty 
pounds — small  figures  until  multiplied  by 
the  267  million  loaded-freight-car  miles 
that  were  hauled  that  year  on  the  system. 
Thus  multiplied  they  amount  to  significant 
economies  in  coal  and  labor.  Similarly, 
the  increase  in  191 5  over  1914  of  four  cents 
in  the  freight  revenue  per  train  mile  bulks 
larger  when  it  is  multiplied  by  the  nearly 
8  million  freight-train  miles  that  were 
hauled  last  year. 

POLICIES  OF  EXPANSION 

In  other  words,  Louis  Hill  was  repeating 
in  practice  the  lesson  the  Hills  taught 
other  railroad  men — that  successful  rail- 
roading means  big  trains,  powerful  loco- 
motives, big  cars,  long  hauls,  low  grades — 
in  short,  economy  of  operation  and  elimina- 
tion of  waste.  That  is  not  only  the  Hill 
message  to  the  railroad  business:  it  is  the 
thing  that  has  made  American  railroads 
the  model  for  the  world. 

These  refinements  of  economy  are  char- 
acteristic, but  it  is  equally  characteristic 
that  they  are  not  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
broader  vision  which  sees  the  possibilities 
that  lie  in  large  expenditures  for  invest- 
ment in  extensions  of  the  system  that  will 
earn  profits  in  the  future.  Thus,  in  June, 
Mr.  Hill  bought  the  hundred  miles  of  the 
South  Dakota  Central  Railway  for  ap- 
proximately a  million  dollars.  Thus,  too, 
he  recently  carried  the  Great  Northern 
into  San  Francisco:  fi.uditv^tVve.^^^W«cc^^ 
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getting  there  by  land  not  feasible,  he  took 
it  there  by  water,  running  boats  from  Port- 
land that  make  the  trip  more  quickly  than 
the  passenger  trains  on  land.  Thus,  still 
again,  though  defeated  in  the  operation  of 
a  Pacific  merchant  fleet,  he  has  developed 
an  enormous  freight  business  originating 
in  China  and  carried  by  private  shipping 
concerns  to  Seattle,  where  the  cargoes 
become  revenue-producing  freight  for 
transshipment  over  his  railroad. 

In  other  words,  his  management  of  the 
Hill  properties  is  not  merely  a  policy  of 
timid  conservation  of  what  is  already 
owned,  but  is  a  thrifty  working  of  its 
riches  plus  a  bold  and  vigorous  growth 
apace  with  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try, or  ahead  of  that  development. 

HIS  TRAINING    IN    FINANCE 

So  largely  has  Mr.  HilFs  life  been  de- 
voted to  the  railroad  business  in  the  West 
that  the  natural  inquiry  arises:  what  about 
the  financial  side  of  the  properties,  their 
relations  with  the  money  markets  of 
New  York?  It  is  quite  true  that,  in  his 
later  years,  James  J.  Hill  took  this  side 
of  the  business  on  his  shoulders  while 
Louis  W.  Hill  ran  the  road.  The  older 
man  took  care  of  the  finances  for  many 
years  yet  to  come  by  floating  a  blanket 
mortgage  which  not  only  converts  all  the 
liabilities  of  the  company  into  one  standard 
form  of  bond,  but  also  creates  a  reser\'oir 
of  unexpended  capital  on  which  to  draw 
for  all  conceivable  necessities  of  the  road 
for  a  generation  into  the  future.  But  as 
Louis  Hill  was  a  party  to  all  the  discus- 
sions and  ail  the  acts  in  this  and  the  other 
financial  operations  of  the  properties  for 
many  years  past,  he  has  had  a  training  in 
finance  such  as  few  men  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  undergo. 

But  Louis  Mill  independently  is  not 
unacquainted  with  finance.  Three  wars 
ago  James  J.  Kill  bought  and  consolidated 
two  banks  in  St.  Paul  and  started  business 
under  the  name  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  with  Louis  W.  Mill  in  active  charge. 
In  the  three  years,  chiefly  through  his 
acquaintanceship  in  the  West,  the  latter 
has  increased  its  deposits  from  14  million 
dollars  to  48  million  dollars,  making  it  the 


second  largest  bank  west  of  the  iVlississippi 
River.  And  though  in  the  East  the  pubis: 
knows  little  of  Mr.  Hill,  the  big  men  1 ; 
business  there  know  him  better.  A  sur- 
prisingly large  proportion  of  the  railir^o 
presidents  of  the  Eastern  roads -^t  their 
training  in  the  Great  Northern  schocJ.  ».r 
under  its  immediate  influence — such  men 
as  Mr.  F.  D.  Underwood  of  the  Erie.  .Mr 
Daniel  Willard  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohii 
and  Mr.  Howard  Elliott  of  the  New  Haver 
— and  these  men,  and  dozens  of  their  like. 
are  of  course  long-time  associates  of  .Mr 
Hill.  And  through  friendships  formed  in 
eariy  life,  through  acquaintanceships  <i 
later  years,  he  has  a  personal  relationship 
in  Wall  Street. 

Sometimes  the  odds  and  ends  of  a  man's 
activities  reveal  him  as  much  as  does  hi> 
day's  work.  Outside  the  office.  Mr.  Hill  $ 
first  interest  is  his  family,  then  his  huntm^ 
and  fishing,  then  his  paint  brushes  and 
canvas.  He  is  a  good  amateur  painter  J 
landscapes;  and  the  country  home  at 
Pleasant  Lake,  near  St.  Paul,  is  full  of  hi5 
handiwork. 

He  drives  his  own  automobiles,  and  ten 
years  ago  was  a  good  enough  mechanic  to 
extemporize,  out  of  the  wire  off  a  brooir 
handle,  a  carburetor  adjustment  to  make  a 
mixture  of  gas  and  air  suitable  to  the  alti- 
tude of  Helena,  Mont.,  when  hiscarbuckd 
on  a  grade  in  that  rare  atmosphere.  Fn 
men  know  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest 
as  he  knows  them,  nor  the  history  of  the 
country  so  well  through  a  study  of  pionetr 
memoirs  and  of  formal  textbobks  on 
economics  and  on  the  flora  and  fautt  of 
that  region. 

To-day.  at  forty-four  years  of  age.  ouster 
of  10.500  miles  of  railroad,  dinecttir  of 
properties  worth  at  least  one  and  one  half 
billions  of  dollars,  Mr.  Hill  confronts  the 
best  working  >'ears  of  a  man's  life  with  a 
long  training  behind  him  and  a  vision  of 
the  future  that  challenges  the  highest 
powers  of  a  strong  man.  For  his  !a>k 
is  not  merely  to  develop  and  strengthen 
and  expand  the  Hill  pn)perties:  it  !S 
to  maintain  a  leadership  in  the  economh: 
life  of  one  fifth  of  a  a>ntinent  and  to  prc^ 
serve  inviolate  an  almost  unprecedcnieii 
public  trust  in  one  man's  integrity. 


i,    'i[..;,  riL^'if     In 
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THE  PANAMA  C\NAt,  MAIN  ARTERY  DI  IHH  MONROF,  [X^CTRINE 
Of  grw!  .ijsisuncc  to  ihc  Lniicd  Suies  by  making  our  tk-cts  av.iibhU*  in  both  the  P;idftc  and  the 
^Atlantic  oceans.  Unlike  the  Suez  Canal  which  was  fortified  only  on  f  he  c»uibre.ik  of  the  prrsent  war,  the 
} Panama  waterway  is  ;ilre;uly  protected  by  the  mc»i  powerful  of  our  coast  defense  guns,  mounted  *»  as  to 
Icrmtml  its  appro»ichc5  GreH  Britain  h.is  itronR  n4v.il  Kise^i  .it  (iibralrar  and  iM^ltj,  protc^  •  -  •  '^  Medi* 
ttrrTane.in  ,ipproach  to  the  Sue/  Oinal,  Ami  on  the  southern  end  his  tw-»  other  strong   proti  ^  at 

jnd   Pehm      Our  nearest  base  to  Ihe  Caribbean  entrance  lo  the  P;in,ima  Canal  >»  .it  ♦ .- —  .       ;*iii  in 
on  Ihc   Pacific  iide  we  have  recently  acquired  on  lease  from  Nicaraf^tia   the  site  for  a  naval  base  tn 

Cii   Bay      The  possession  of  a  naval  base  on   the  Calap.ig(js   IsUnJs,  off  bcuadar*  would  greatly 

trenf  then  the  defense  of  the  Canal 


Both  pictures  ccm>\  t 
Brown  &1M 

PORT  AU  PRINCETHt 
^H  CAPITAL  OF  HAITI 
^^1  Haiti  if  known  as  th<f 
^^Black  Republic  because 
^^Bie  majority  of  its  pop- 
^^■btion  of  a^^oo.ooo  arc 
^Hlegroes  In  July,  191^, 
^^pfler  a  series  of  revolutions 
t  knd  assassihations  lending 
I  to  n  %u\c  <»f  anarchy,  the 
I'niled  Slates  landed  a 
^rn.'JI  force  of  marines  to 
prc^rvc  order  and  protect 
iis  own  citizens.  Since 
that  time,  by  treaty  be- 
rwecn  the  two  countries, 
the  United  States  has  as- 
sumed control  of  Haiti's 
revenues  and  thedisburse- 
fitcnt  of  its  annual  budget 
in  the  interest  of  its  for- 
njfn  credilors,  the  marn- 
scn-intc  III  ITS  government, 
jf)d  I  he  development  of 
lis  nch  resources*  A  bcxJy 
of  marines*  stafbned  in 
erent  parts  of  the  re* 
blic,  controls  the  cus* 
toms  houses  and  maintains 
peace  and  good  order 


IHb    HARBOR    Ol-    HAVANA,    CUBA 
in  Cuba  one  of  the  most  important  applic*ieiorw  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  occurred  in  the  war  ht^^tet 
SpT"  '-  •  "hf  Unifrd  StJitrs,  in  (898,  over  the  question  of  Cuban  independence.     As  a  re*uU  oi  r»c 

I''  N  obtained  an  intimate  as4<Ki.iti<»n  with  the  Republic  of  Cubj.  the  owner»htp  of  :v 

and,  ,.imc  time,  extended  its  influence  into  the  Pacific,  jfsuming  new  and  grave  respou>«uiiii»r»  iw 

thr  ;icqut»iTion  of  (he  Philippine  Isbndt 


ON    THE    ISLAND  OF  HAWAII 

The  Hawaiian  Is/ands.  by  reason  of  their  position  in  mid-Pan5c,  con^*^ 
the  I'nitcd  StJl«  and  our  other  insuUr  possessions  in  ihv  Pacifu  Ocean 
United  Siiites  by  j  joint  resolution  of  Congres*  in  i8g8.     The  total  area  ui  ,„,   ,.,„i 
the  largeit  Ami  Oahu  the  most  important  strategically,  is  ^^449  square  milei*   with 
approximately  2f»8,oiio 


s:rm$dw4  1^  J 


central   h 

'*  Were  j:i 

ds,  of  Ifchkf!    * 

a  total   i^opoL 


THE  ISLAND  OF  KISKA 

Oo  account  of  iti  numerous  bays  as  well  as  lis  rugged  mountain  *:h;if.itTt-f,  ki 
fmdrd  by  a  umall  forte  .mJ  i*  ♦idmiraibly  fVllcd  for  a  n.ival  bast,     Being  wiihin  jlcn 
Jifid  Honolulu.  It  ifcould.  with  Samoa  and  the  Midway  Islands,  form  an  auxilury  ventre  ^>.  ^^yy, 
or  a  centre  a(  %co\Atin%  and  offensive  movcmem%  tot  a  tktti 


THE  ISLAND  OF  UNALA&KA 
j^^c  United  States  Government  purchased  Alaska  fmm  the  Imperial  Russian  Government  in  1867 
^fc^  it  acquired  sites  for  several  good  n^Viil  kisos  in  the  Aleutian  blandi.      f  he  !sl,ind  of  Unalaska 
■^iMys,  free  from  ice  thmughnut  the  year,  offers  a  site  of  great  strategic  importance  but  is  not 
IttlUbfe  AS  Kifka  and  would  entail  more  expense  to  fortify  adequately 


THE  ISLAND  OF  TUTL?ILA 

Bjr  an  agreemrnt  signed  in  if|tjcj  by  Grrmiiny,  GfL-at  Brit»tm,  attd  the  United  Stales  '  ■ 
coniml  ovi>r  the  IsLiml  of  lutuiLi  .inJ  ^imc  othifr  snull  isbnds  of  the  S.imoan  group.     T  h 
11   Piiiippajca.  on     '  I  of  luiuila,  is  iHe  nnty  Ur^t-^l,i>*  h<»rlxir  for  n.iv.il  pufj** 

cedetl  lo  (he  tni  m  1872  as  a  coaling  station  but  has  jl  prcicnt   nn  uihcr 

tun  is  now  in  (Mi,„,w,.  ,.,vrc,  but  i>a<:c  thoroughly  fortified  it  would  bc^iimc  one  <^. 
Ea»«f  in  the  world 


THE  BUSINESS  MAN  WITH  "NERVES" 

DESPAIR    THE    DISEASE    AND    COURAGE    THE    CURE — HOW     THE    WILL     TO    BE    BRAVE 

CAN  BE  CULTIVATED — THE  RESTORING  POWER  OF  GOOD  BOOKS,  GOOD  COMPANY, 

AND  GOOD  THOUGHTS — THE  NEW  KNOWLEDGE  OF  A  COMPLEX  DISEASE 


BY 

CHARLES  PHELPS  GUSHING 

TO  MAKE  sure  that  this  scries  of  articles  shall  be  authoritative,  the  World's  Work  has 
arranged  to  have  them  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Life  Extension  Institute  before  they 
are  published. 
The  Life  Extension  Institute  was  organized  by  well  known  scientists,  publicists,  and  business 
men,  as  a  semi-philanthropic  enterprise  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  healthful  living  among  the 
people.  Ex-President  Taft  is  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  its  professional  advisers 
include  some  of  America's  most  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons,  as  well  as  the  most 
prominent  educators.     The  Institute's  approval  of  these  articles  assures  their  scientific  character. 


THERE  is  nothing  so  monstrous," 
wrote  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
*'but  we  can  believe  it  of  our- 
selves. About  ourselves,  about 
our  aspirations  and  delinquen- 
cies, we  have  dwelt  by  choice  in  a  delicious 
vagueness  from  our  boyhood  up." 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  wrench  this  pas- 
sage from  its  context  and  fail  to  record  that 
the  author  was  speaking  of  the  promptings 
of  hope.  Yet  it  would  be  equally  true 
if  we  should  put  a  "reverse  English"  on 
It  and  apply  it  to  the  promptings  of 
gloom.  Ask  any  doctor.  He  will  tell  you 
that  the  man  who  is  popularly  described 
as  a  "grouch"  dwells  by  choice  in  a  fog  of 
ignorance  about  himself,  and  is  deluded 
into  monstrously  pessimistic  beliefs. 

If  he  suspected  that  something  was 
wrong  with  his  motor  car  a  business  man 
would  not  wait  until  it  went  to  wreck 
before  he  took  it  to  a  mechanician  to  have 
it  inspected;  but  physicians  observe  that  he 
is  much  less  likely  to  show  an  equal  amount 
of  conunon  sense  in  caring  for  that  vastly 
more  complex  machine,  his  body.  How 
many  business  men,  for  example,  when 
they  find  themselves  suffering  with 
'^nerves"  or  the  "blues" — find  themselves 
becoming  more  and  more  restless,  irritable, 
and  depressed — betake  their  machinery  to 
an  expert  to  discover  the  cause?  They  say 
they  are  "nervous"  and  let  it  go  at  that 
unless  they  get  a  scare.  Likely  enough 
a  competent  examiner  would  find   that 


"nerves  really  have  little  to  do  with  such  a 
condition."  Not  their  nerves  but  their 
fretting  habits  of  mind,  their  overstrained 
eyes,  their  digestions,  sluggish  intestines,- 
or  an  infection  of  the  tooth  sockets  may 
be  to  blame. 

When  the  "nervous  man,"  the  "grouch," 
and  his  kindred  ask  a  competent  physician 
what  they  ought  to  do,  they  rarely  are 
treated  to  a  dissertation  on  the  nervous 
system.  They  are,  somewhat  after  the 
custom  in  a  machine  shop,  thoroughly 
inspected  and  overhauled  in  both  their 
mental  machinery  and  their  physical.  Few 
confirmed  "grouches,"  say  the  physicians, 
have  healthy  bodies;  but  the  body  and  the 
brain  of  a  man  who  is  confirmed  in  feeling 
depressed  often  work  in  a  "vicious  circle." 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  tell  whether  the  brain 
was  the  first  to  disturb  the  peace  or  whether 
the  trouble  started  in  an  ill  of  the  body. 
The  ill  that  the  patient  suspects  is  in  his 
mentality  and  is  the  cause  of  his  timidity, 
crankiness,  diminishing  efficiency  in  work, 
may  have  its  source  in  some  easily  remedi- 
able physical  ailment.  Or  there  may  be 
nothing  at  all  to  begin  on  but  an  ingrowing 
delusion — a  fancied  inferiority  of  the 
faculties  or  of  his  physical  resources.  An 
imagined  deficiency  of  the  social  instinct, 
or  of  courage  or  initiative,  of  mathematical 
ability  or  of  sexual  power,  a  fear  that  he 
cannot  make  his  living  or  unfounded  dread 
that  he  is  about  to  lose  his  job  may  begin 
to  worry  him.     If  he  frets  about  it  long 
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enough  he  can  create  thus  "a  succession 
of  fear  states."  Of  course,  the  more  self- 
centred  he  is,  the  worse  he  will  feel.  What 
he  ought  to  be  realizing  is  that  likely  enough 
he  is  pretty  much  like  the  rest  of  us  in  what 
he  thinks  and  feels  and  dreams;  but  the 
more  he  hugs  his  worry  and  dwells  on  his 
delinquencies  instead  of  on  his  possible 
capabilities,  the  more  he  will  suffer. 

Medical  examiners  declare  that  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  the  physical  ill  may  be 
one  which  can  be  remedied  without  much 
difficulty  and  the  deficiency  (even  up  to 
and  including  lack  of  courage)  can  be  cor- 
rected. Or  maybe  it  never  existed  at  all ! 
There  may  be  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
fellow  who  thinks  he  is  afflicted  with  nerves 
but  a  childish  sentimentality.  There  may 
be  nothing  the  matter  with  him  that  a  little 
more  fresh  air  and  play,  a  little  more  sleep, 
a  better  balanced  diet  and  some  common 
sense  about  smoking  and  drinking,  or  ten 
minutes  of  exercise  every  morning  could 
not  correct.  Sometimes  all  that  an  ap- 
plicant to  the  examiner  needs  to  know  to 
lift  a  great  weight  off  his  mind  is  to  be  told 
that  he  is  a  good  deal  like  other  men. 
Doctors  say  that  an  amazingly  large  num- 
ber of  normal  or  nearly  normal  men  harbor 
groundless  fears  that  they  are  incurably 
abnormal  in  some  important  quality  of 
body  or  mind.  They  delude  themselves 
into  believing  that  they  think  and  dream 
and  feel  different  things  than  the  rest  of 
us,  that  they  have  committed  mistakes 
that  the  rest  of  us  have  not.  They  make 
themselves  miserable,  live  under  a  pall, 
dwelling  by  choice  in  vagueness  about 
themselves,  and  believe  the  most  mon- 
strous things — though  a  competent  ex- 
aminer might  set  them  right  in  a  jiffy. 

"worry  is  mental  work" 

Some  of  the  hints  above  about  stepping 
up  to  look  facts  in  the  face,  cultivating 
courage,  and  dodging  worry  and  fear  and 
morbidity  and  petulance  may  sound  like 
mere  preaching,  but  in  reality  they  are 
sound  hygiene.  This  article  is  as  much  a 
piece  of  reporting  as  the  two  that  have 
preceded  it  (on  what  the  fat  man  can  do  and 
what  the  thin  man  can  do).  It  was  not  a 
preacher  but  a  board  of  scientists  that  set 
lappfDyal  on  the  epigram  that  "Wony  b 


mental  work/'  'The  man  who  woma 
a  great  deal  either  neglects  his  regular  woifc 
or  works  overtime.''  Why?  'Thae  ii 
reason  to  believe  that  fear  or  dmnie 
worry  causes  a  rdaxed  and  dihited  aa^ 
dition  of  the  bowek  and  the  abdomind 
(splanchnic)  blood  vesseb  similar  to  tk 
condition  of  surgical  shock.  This  ooofr 
tion  (of  chronic  fear)  favors  stagnation  of 
the  bowek  and  absorption  or  infectioi 
from  the  intestinal  tract.  Thus  oounigt 
is  a  foe  of  constipation."  Thus»  aba  ii 
the  ''rookie"  soklier  put  on  the  right  tnl 
to  health  when  the  drill  sergeant  makes  torn 
jump  with  a  snap  like  a  West  Point  OMht 
to  the  position  d  attenti(Mi:  "upstjuidiq^ 
with  chest  arched  forward  and  abdooHB 
taut,"  for  "the  physical  attitude  of  awiay 
is  also  the  attitude  of  health." 

Men  of  science  know  what  influence  the 
"unpleasant"  emotkms  have  on  the  body. 
for  they  have  tested  them  by  laboratoiy 
methods.  They  know  that  the  busincs 
man  who  allows  himself  to  become  petnlant, 
excitable,  timid,  and  pusillanimous  pays 
quite  as  dearly  himself  for  his  lack  of  s^ 
control  as  the  unhappy  folks  upon  whom 
he  vents  his  crankiness. 

THE  RELATION  OF  FEELINGS  TO  DIGESTIQM 

Some  scientists  at  Harvard  Univcrnty 
worked  for  four  years  investigating  bodily 
changes  in  pain,  hunger,  fear,  ami  nge; 
and  Prof.  Walter  B.  Cannon  has  reconkd 
a  fat  bookful  of  results  of  the  experimenti 

"Among  the  organs  that  are  affeOed 
to  an  important  degree  by  feelings^"  be 
writes,  "are  those  concerned  with  diges* 
tion.  And  the  relatk>ns  of  feelings  to  the 
activities  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  of 
particular  interest,  because  recent  investi- 
gations have  shown  that  not  only  are  the 
first  stages  of  the  digestive  process  nor- 
mally started  by  the  pleasurable  taste  and 
smell  and  sight  of  food,  but  also  that  paio 
and  great  emotional  excitement  can  se- 
riously interfere  with  the  starting  of  the 
process  or  its  continuation  after  it  has 
been  started."  He  puts  himself  on  reoofd 
as  saying  that  "Macbeth's  advice  that 
'good  digestk)n  wait  on  appetite  and 
health  on  both,'  is  now  well  founded 
physk>logy."  He  even  suggests  that  "the 
degree  of  daintiness  with  which 
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is  served,  the  little  attentions  to 
c  details — ^the  arrangement  of  the 

the  small  portions  of  food,  the 

beside  the  plate — ^all  may  help  to 

food  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  savory 

nostril  and  may  be  the  deciding 

Its  [when,  through  illness,  the  appe- 

fickle]  in  determining  whether  the 

ition  of  strength  is  to  begin  or  not." 

thy  and  thoroughly  "fit"  man  should 

)t   course,    be   dependent  on  such 

al  aid. 

ttle  further  on  in  his  remarks  on 
:ions  and  Digestion"  he  observes: 
d,  the  opinion  has  been  expressed 
great  majority  of  the  cases  of  gastric 
rtion  that  come  for  treatment  are 
mal  in  character  and  of  nervous 

It  is  the  emotional  element  that 
most  characteristic  of  these  cases. 
great  an  extent  is  this  true  that 
bach  has  suggested  that,  as  a  term  to 
terize  the  cause  of  the  disturbances, 
Mial'  dyspepsia  is  better  than  'ner- 
lyspepsia." 

IL  EFFECTS  OF  STRONG  EMOTIONS 

Found  that  strong  emotions  such  as 
Fear  and  rage  accelerated  the  heart, 
ed  the  movements  of  the  stomach 
testines,  contracted  the  blood  vessels, 
r  shortened  the  coagulation  time 
blood,  and  increased  the  production 
id  sugar.  In  the  presence  of  strong 
nent  the  "secretion  of  saliva,  gastric 
>ancreatic  juice,  and  bile  is  stopped, 
t  motions  of  the  intestines  cease  at 
There  is  reason  for  this  when  in 
esence  of  real  emergencies:  "Just 
war  between  nations  the  arts  and 
ries  which  have  brought  wealth  and 
tment  must  suffer  serious  neglect 
/holly  set  aside  both  by  the  attacker 
e  attacked,  and  all  the  supplies  and 
ts  devek>ped  in  the  period  of  peace 
be  devoted  to  the  present  conflict, 
ewise,  the  functions  which  in  quiet 
establish  and  support  the  bodily 
s  are,  in  times  of  stress,  instantly 
d  or  completely  stopped,  and  these 
»  lavishly  drawn  upon  to  increase 
in  the  attack  and  in  the  defense  or 
'  So — "One  who  permits  fears, 
I,  and  anxieties  to  disturb  the  diges- 


tive processes,  when  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done,  is  evidently  allowing  the  body  to  go 
onto  what  we  may  regard  as  a  'war  footing,' 
when  there  is  no  'war'  to  be  waged,  no 
fighting  or  struggle  to  be  engaged  in." 

What  could  better  describe  your  "ner- 
vous man"  than  that  last  sentence?  He 
keeps  himself  under  strain  as  for  a  per- 
petual crisis,  he  is  "up  in  arms"  about  mere 
trifles,  he  is  excitable,  petulant,  cranky. 
A  doctor  who  can  speak  from  his  own  ex- 
perience and  the  experience  of  a  number  of 
other  experts  scribbled  a  long  word  on  a 
piece  of  paper  when  I  asked  him  for  infor- 
mation about  the  "nervous  man"  or  "neu- 
rasthenic."   The  word  was  pusillanimous. 

"We  all  have  our  moods  of  depression," 
he  said,  "but  your  'nervous'  subject  has 
them  more  and  more  often  and  until  fear 
becomes  a  habit  with  him,  until  he  is  truly 
in  a  distressing  state  of  mind  and  body. 
'Pusillanimous'  is  a  hard  word,  but  it 
justly  describes  him.  He  allows  fears,  a 
sense  of  physical  inferiority,  a  dread  of  the 
future  to  ride  him,  for  he  becomes  so  self- 
centred  that  he  loses  perspective  on  life. 
All  too  often  he  babies  himself  and  gives  in 
without  a  fight.  One  of  the  things  that 
ails  a  lot  of  our  nervous  business  men  is 
that  they  are  too  tender  to  themselves. 
They  allow  their  minds  to  dwell  on  ail- 
ments and  worries  that,  likely,  are  remedi- 
able and,  sometimes,  even  a  joke.  The 
'tired  business  man'  is  a  byword ;  and  a  well 
known  adjunct  of  his  establishment  is  his 
employee,  the  whining  clerk,  who  can  see 
nothing  ahead  but  failure  and  distress. 
One  of  the  things  that  ails  too  many  of  us 
is  self-coddling  and  something  akin  to 
effeminacy." 

The  speaker  was  Dr.  Eugene  L.  Fisk, 
who  is  director  of  hygiene  of  the  Life  Ex- 
tension Institute: 

"You  know  the  ofTice  where  the  boss 
comes  down  to  work  and  is  tired  before  he 
begins,  where  the  clerks  always  wear  a 
worried  look  and  everybody  gets  tremen- 
dously wrought  up  over  trifles?  Where 
every  one  is  miserable  without  much  cause? 
The  common  trouble  there  is  not,  as  they 
think,  their  'nerves,'  but  the  way  they 
think  and  Hve." 

1  asked  if  he  was  describing  a  distinc- 
tively American  trait. 
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"Not  at  all,"  he  answered.  "1  have 
found  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  East  Side 
clinics  where  the  patients  were  new  from 
Ellis   Island." 

1  suggested  that  1  had  heard  young 
internes  describe  patients  of  this  class  by 
saying:     "There  is  nothing  the  matter 

with  them.    They  are  just  plain  d 

fools." 

FEAR,  A  SOURCE  OF  PHYSICAL  DISASTER 

"That  isn't  the  way  to  look  at. the 
matter,"  Dr.  Fisk  returned.  "Often  there 
isn't  much  the  matter  but  fear.  But  fear 
is  a  source  of  physical  disaster  and  ought 
to  be  treated  with  a  sort  of  mental  purga- 
tive. It  is  worth  while  to  know  that 
courage  can  be  cultivated  just  as  physical 
strength  can  be.  A  little  talk  straight 
from  the  shoulder  is  sometimes  the  best 
part  of  a  prescription.  The  rest  may  be 
merely  a  dose  of  colored  water.  The  pen- 
dulum has  swung  lately  toward  a  careful 
search  for  physical  defects,  but  there  is  no 
one  general  cause  of  'nerves.'  And  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  attempt  to 
discredit  the  work  that  scientists  have  done 
to  discover  psychic  ills  and  the  uses  of 
mental  therapeutics.  It  may  do  a  patient 
as  much  good  to  get  the  mental  habit  of 
pusillanimity  out  of  his  system  as  to  cure 
one  of  his  physical  ills." 

1  suggested  that  he  had  made  no  men- 
tion of  heredity.  "Heredity  imposes  cer- 
tain definite  limitations  on  a  man,  but  he 
seldom  knows  what  they  are.  As  a  rule 
the  latent  capabilities  of  those  with 
defective  heredity  are  far  above  what  is 
brought  out  in  their  daily  lives,  chiefly 
because  they  lack  proper  guidance  and 
the  right  kind  of  suggestion. 

"The  first  thing  that  a  man  wno  suspects 
he  has  something  wrong  with  his  blood  or 
his  mental  machinery  or  the  like  should 
do  is,  of  course,  to  be  examined  so  that 
science  can  set  about  remedying  him  if 
such  a  state  exists.  Then,  the  less  he 
dwells  upon  his  deficiency  the  better  off 
he  will  be.  His  business  is  to  see  what  he 
can  develop  in  the  way  of  capabilities, 
not  what  he  can  mope  about.  He  should 
be  mighty  sbw  about  setting  himself  down 
as  a  marked  man,  for  he  may  be  only  a 
little  scratched.    Thousands  of  brave  men 


live  down  their  hereditaiyhandicapft.  Om 
should  be  finding  out  what  he  can  do^  Ml 
worrying  about  what  he  can't  do.  Oie 
shoidd  investigate  the  stories  of  men  vki 
succeeded  in  spite  of  odds»  who  <levelopd 
unsuspected  capabilities." 

"Would  you  say,  then/'  I  asked,  'tkA 
one  of  the  worst  things  a  neurotic  oould  dD 
would  be  to  delve  into  Ibsen?" 

Dr.  Fisk  didn't  for  a  moment  hcsitalt 

"Yes.i— and  all  other  literature  tktf 
analyzes  the  essentially  pathologiod  m 
diseased  types.  He'd  better,  for  rwmplr, 
be  finding  out  how  Grant,  who  was  latida 
failure  up  to  middle  a^je,  became  a  gptfl 
figure  in  history,  if  the  neurotic  can  pi 
hdd  of  literature  that  is  'strong*  beciwr 
it  is  virile  and  not  because  it  is  vile,  he  w9 
be  giving  his  mind  a  first  class  medidae. 
The  poison  that  emanates  from  tk 
printed  page  or  the  spoken  word  is  not 
solely  a  moral  poison.  It  menaces  heahk 
as  well  as  character.  The  moral  dangen 
from  evil  literature  or  debased  dranu  an 
so  generally  treated  in  a  cynical  spiril 
that  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  dangen 
to  health  from  such  sources  are  compkteijf 
ignored,  likewise  the  tremendous  value  of 
sound  literature  and  plays  that  are  brioifirf 
of  sweetness,  sanity,  and  courage  m 
strengthening  an  unstable  nervous  orgm- 
ism  or  even  making  stronger  and  finer  aa 
already  sound  and  staUe  nervous  system. 

"It  may  be  argued  that  strong  meat  is 
not  for  babes  and  weaklings,  and  that  the 
world  should  not  be  adjusted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  weaklings.  We  might  ad- 
vance similar  arguments  regarding  typhoid 
and  plague.  Why  destroy  the  sources  of 
such  infection  inasmuch  as  the  healthy  and 
strong  are  immune?  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  are  few  people  who  are  continuously 
immune  to  any  evil  influence. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  health  and 
hygiene,  therefore,  1  feel  quite  as  keenly 
about  the  responsible  human  who  carries 
mind  poison  on  his  pen  as  I  do  about  the 
irresponsible  housefly  that  carries  typhoid 
poison  on  its  feet.  Rotten  plays  and  mfr 
ten  literature  have  nuiny  defenders,  witk 
familiar  dap-trap  arguments  about  "the 
liberty  of  art."  Art  that  b  poisonous  has 
no  right  to  exist,  but  1  suppose  the  sug- 
gestion that  such  art  be  bfoiight  under  the 
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on  of  health  authorities  would 
preat  commotion  among  a  certain 
people  who  are  more  concerned 
t  liberty  to  do  evil  than  the  power 
xl. 

AWAY  FROM  OTHER  NEUROTICS 

over,  the  nervous  man  should 
as  much  as  possible  with  other 
>  have  courage  and  ginger,  and 
other  neurotics.  A  man  with 
t  is  a  tonic,  and  courage  is  con- 
Let  your  patient  associate  with 
minds  and  absorb  from  them; 
,  keep  away  from  the  wild-eyed, 
ed,  frantic  radicals — nine  out  of 
lem  are  neurotics  and  the  thing 
ik  is  the  matter  with  the  world 
can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
[  engines  are  'missing'." 
.something  about  military  train- 
is  be  pertinent? 

lid,  he  answered.  First  of  all. 
It  in  business  men's  camps  in- 
i  physical  examination.  After 
tands  for  open  air,  simple  food, 
abits  of  life,  a  good  carriage  of  the 
tivity,  and  some  highly  beneficial 
J — Uncle  Sam  doesn't  go  in  for 
y  and  coddling.  Furthermore, 
training  is  a  good  avocation ;  and 
vocation  one  of  the  Institute's 
:s  remarks: 

HAVE  A  HOBBY 

e  all  things,  have  an  avocation  as 
I  vocation.  Have  an  interest  in 
k,  but  also  in  something  that  is 
lile  outside  of  the  work  that  you 
living,  lest  your  brain  become 

s  rest  cures  are  sometimes  the 
lidne  for  "nervous  patients,"  there 
work  cures,  and  sometimes  a 
I  is  perplexed  to  determine  which 
j^t  course  to  prescribe.  I  inter- 
he  director  of  a  large  gymnasium 
is.  He  told  me  that  among  his 
wracked  men  there  was  a  well 
srve  specialist,  who  declared: 
ik  I  know  about  all  there  is  to 
out  this  business.  If  you  can't 
hing  for  me  I'm  lost." 
minasium  director  told  him  that 


he  must  give  up  his  practice  for  a  while  and 
spend  more  than  half  the  summer  on  a 
farm — fishing,  chopping  wood,  walking,  and 
riding.     It  worked  a  cure! 

Many  so  called  sanitariums  for  "nerves" 
are  little. more  than  country  hotels.  A 
proper  balance  of  rest  and  activity,  with 
fresh  air,  simple  food,  and  surroundings 
that  suggest  little  of  the  laboratory  furnish 
the  important  part  of  their  treatment. 

The  environment  is,  indeed,  no  small 
matter  with  "nervous"  patients.  Percy 
Goldthwait  Stiles,  instructor  in  physiology 
at  Harvard  University,  in  discussing  what 
can  be  charged  to  neurotic  inheritance, 
writes,  in  his  book,  "The  Nervous  System 
and  Its  Conservation:" 

"Every  one  can  think  of  families  in 
which  nervous  instability  is  exemplified 
in  various  forms  by  the  different  members. 
These  are  the  families  which  are  given  to 
quarreling  and  recrimination  at  home, 
but  unite  with  even  greater  pugnacity 
against  the  outsider  who  has  incurrol  their 
displeasure.  They  make  themselves  miser- 
able, but  seem  unable  to  help  it.  Where 
the  taint  is  graver,  there  is  downright 
neurasthenia.  From  such  stock  come 
certain  individuals  with  marked  talent, 
but  hampered  by  self<onsciousness  and 
excessive  sensitiveness." 

NOT  MUCH  DANGER  IN  WORK 

After  listing  a  number  of  physical  causes 
of  nervous  impairment  affecting  the  in- 
dividual— ^malnutrition,  eye  strain,  lesions, 
and  the  like — he  returns  to  the  influence 
of  occupation,  surroundings,  mental  life: 

"Nervous  breakdowns  are  most  fre- 
quently attributed  to  overwork.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  ablest 
specialists,  work  in  itself  is  not  often  the 
sole  cause  of  these  disasters.  Work  may 
be  hard  and  fatiguing,  but  if  it  is  congenial 
and  at  all  successful,  if  it  does  not  encroach 
upon  the  hours  of  sleep,  and  if  it  is  not  a 
subject  of  anxiety  which  the  worker  cannot 
dismiss,  it  is  not  likely  to  do  him  harm." 

Remember  that  the  writer  is  a  physiolo- 
gist and  then  consider  what  follows,  not 
as  preaching,  but  as  the  result  of  ob- 
servations in  his  trade: 

'The  clash  of  antipathetic  personalities  is 
a  most  serious  element  among  the  causes 
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of  nerve^ag.  It  is  one  which  becomes 
steadily  more  potent  for  injury  when  a 
certain  measure  of  fatigue  has  arrived, 
for  added  irritability  means  more  and  more 
grievous  friction.  It  is  a  rare  family  in 
which  the  atmosphere  is  not  unproved  by 
temporary  separation  of  the  house-mates. 
The  entertaining  of  visitors  serves  a  good 
purpose  when  the  guests  absorb  attention 
that  otherwise  would  be  bestowed  exclu- 
sively upon  members  of  the  home  circle  and 
in  a  critical  spirit.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that  in  most  families  there  is  more  restraint 
in  speech  and  more  consideration  in  con- 
duct when  outsiders  are  present;  this  sug- 
gests another  valuable  service  rendered  by 
company.  Neurasthenia  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  contagious  disease :  one  case  fully  de- 
veloped may  give  rise  to  others,  though  the 
secondary  ones  are  ordinarily  less  severe." 

THE    VALUE    OF    MINDING    ONE's    BUSINESS 

"Some  one  has  shrewdly  pointed  out 
that  one  fruitful  source  of  mischief  in  the 
nervous  system  consists  in  what  may  suc- 
cinctly be  described  as  not  minding  one^s 
own  business.  People  easily  fall  into  the 
habit  of  fretting  over  the  beliefs  and  the 
behavior  of  their  associates  in  matters 
in  which  individual  liberty  ought  to  be 
respected.  Why  should  a  man  distress 
himself  because  a  fellow-being  is  fond  of 
cheese,  which  he  does  not  like? — or  goes 
to  church,  which  he  does  not  wish  to  do? 
It  is  sound  hygiene  to  live  and  let  live." 

Sabbath  Day,  he  holds,  is  of  inestimable 
value  for  the  preservation  of  the  nervous 
system.  "The  deepest  degradation  to 
which  the  Sabbath  can  be  subjected  is  to 
fill  it  with  odd  jobs  left  over  from  the  week's 
routine.  The  compulsions  of  Sunday 
should  be  from  within,  not  from  without. 
So  far  as  possible  the  day  should  bring 
complete  release  from  petty  habitual  cares 
and  scope  for  the  idealistic  life." 

He  recognizes  the  harm  that  monotony 
in  occupation  and  association  threatens  to 
the  nervous  system  and  so  to  the  general 
health,  but  says  that  the  trained  mind 
should  find  it  possible  to  meet  the  exigency: 

"A  store  of  happy  memories  and  gener- 
ous affections  should  be  competent  to 
provide  a  foil  to  the  depressing  influence  of 
nioQotonous  circumstances  for  a  time  at 


least  Books  have  been  one  of  tke  chid 
resources  of  tbose  who  haive  coa 
without  degenerating  agunsl  the 
and  pettiness  of  their  lot. 
portions  of  the  best  literature  may  haiea 
share  in  saving  intellect  and  diarader 
from  degieneration.  The  silent  or  aodibk 
rehearsal  of  such  passages  may  be  one 
beneficial  than  a  concert  cir  a  play.  N» 
one  can  estimate  the  steadying  power  th« 
has  been  operative  in  the  minds  of  ov 
ancestors  as  they  have  pondeied  thenoeii 
of  the  Bible,  'the  ever-open  Thesaum*  rf 
inumHtal  truth  immortally  phrased." 

To  reformers  he  reconunends  as  a  savim 
grace  the  sense  of  humor;  and  suggests  tktf 
"those  who  have  carried  the  most  cnahiv 
responsibilities  for  long  periods  and  ici- 
dered  the  greatest  services  to  manUii 
have  frequently  been  those  in  whom  tk 
power  of  detachment  from  their  cares  «v 
remarkable."  For  an  example,  he  poiili 
to  Lincdn:  'Those  who  were  near  Urn 
were  puzzled  and  sometimes  offended  tgr 
the  abandon  with  which  he  put  aside  p9- 
plexing  problems  to  enjoy  humorous  boob 
or  amusing  plays.  It  was  not  so  plain  to 
them  as  it  appears  to  us  now  that  tUi 
relaxation  was  the  physical  and  mcaHl 
salvation  of  the  heavy-laden  President" 

What  does  all  the  advice  to  the  * 
man"  sinuner  down  to?  Something 
this — ^first  get  a  physical  examination . 
at  the  same  time  unburden  whatever  y 
ries  are  on  your  mind.  Then  live  right 
under  the  rules  of  sound  hygiene,  mental 
and  physical.  Poise  of  body  and  poise  of 
what  we  popularly  call  "nerves"  go  to- 
gether. A  certain  world's  champion  who 
knows  this  well  may  be  seen  sometimes 
jogging  at  a  dog  trot,  like  a  prize  fighter. 
around  Central  Park,  New  York  Gty. 
You  might  guess  that  he  was  a  UghtweigM 
pugilist  or  a  "distance  man/'  but  the 
match  for  which  he  is  training  is  a  test  of 
nerves  more  than  of  strength,  for  all  he 
wields  is  a  fifteen-ounce  cue.  His  name 
is  Willie  Hoppe.  the  champion  billiaid 
player  of  the  worU.  He  knows  wdl  whit 
he  is  about;  steady  nerves  and  confideacc 
keep  company  with  good  health;  and  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  win  such  boons*  the  » 
perts  say,  is  to  ped  off  your  ooat  and  |d 
after  them. 


E  GOVERNMENT  AN  EMPLOYMENT 

AGENCY 

THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR,    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE,   AND 
THE    POST-OFFICE   DEPARTMENT   COOPERATE   TO    BRING  THE 
JOBLESS    MAN    TO   THE    MANLESS  JOB 

BY 

SELENE  ARMSTRONG  HARMON 


JNCLE  Jimmy  and  Aunt  Louisa 
Pankhurst  live  on  a  farm  near 
Amboy,  in  Illinois.  Though 
life  has  held  for  them  health, 
prosperity,  and  friends  they 
)een  denied  the  greatest  gift  of  all: 
ave  no  children.  One  day  not  long 
ncle  Jimmy  saw  displayed  in  the 
4iice  at  Amboy  a  circular  addressed 
iistrial  establishments,  farmers,  and 
employers  of  labor.  This  circular 
iced  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
United  States  was  now  prepared  to 
I  applications  for  help,  skilled  and 
ed,  and  to  effect  a  distribution  of 
amers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Jimmy's    patriotism    rose    as    he 

his  opportunity, 
e  United  States  is  the  most  glorious 

in  the  world,"  he  remarked  to  the 
ister.  "1  loved  it  so  much  that 
d  my  life  for  it  in  the  Civil  War. 

why  I  think  the  Government  owes 
me  to  furnish  me  with  a  girl — a 
:er   that   Louisa   and    I    can   love. 

me   that    application    blank,    will 

1  and  there  the  old  man  applied  to 
)vemment  of  the  United  States  for 
tic  help.  He  asked  for  a  girl  who 
be  competent  to  help  Aunt  Louisa 
I  the  house.  The  wages  named 
hree  dollars  a  week.  In  answer  to 
inted  question  on  the  application 

"Are  quarters  provided  (for  the 
if  so,  under  what  conditions?" 
|immy  wrote  that  the  girl  who  came 
n  would  be  loved  by  him  and  Aunt 

as  their  own  daughter,  and  that 
borne    would    be    her    home.    He 

in  firm,  clear  handwriting,   that 


upon  his  death  she  would  receive  a  ten- 
thousand-dollar  legacy  in  return  for  love 
and  affection  and  services  rendered. 

The  Amboy  postmaster  put  Uncle 
Jimmy's  application  in  a  franked  envelope 
and  forwarded  it  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  employment  agent 
at  Chicago.  This  official  sent  the  applica- 
tion, along  with  others  received  the  same 
day  from  various  towns  throughout  his 
zone,  to  the  Chicago  papers  that  publish 
daily  a  list  of  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Federal  Government's  employment  agency 
to  local  wage-earners.  After  a  few  days 
of  investigation  the  federal  agent  selected 
the  girl  whom,  out  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand applicants  for  the  job,  he  considered 
best  fitted  to  be  the  solace  of  Uncle 
Jimmy's  and  Aunt  Louisa's  declining 
years.  She  was  an  orphan  with  the  good 
Anglo-Saxon  name  of  Mary  Smith. 

This  is,  perhaps,  a  spectacular  instance. 
Yet  Uncle  Jimmy  Pankhurst  is  only  one 
out  of  approximately  25,000  employers, 
representing  trades  and  industries  of 
every  degree  of  importance  and  also  some 
of  the  professions,  who  can  bear  witness 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  recently  established 
federal  employment  bureau.  Mary  Smith 
is  but  one  wage-earner  out  of  about 
75,000  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers, 
men  and  women,  who  can  testify  to  the 
benevolence  of  Uncle  Sam.  The  tendency 
of  the  Government  at  Washington  to-day. 
is  to  become  paternalistic,  and  in  no  in- 
stance is  this  fact  more  strikingly  shown 
than  in  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  find  a  job  for  every  willing 
worker,  and  thus  to  solve  for  the  most  part 
our  now  recognized  national  problem  of 
unemployment. 
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The  federal  employment  agency  now 
being  developed  by  the  United  States 
Department  oi  Labor  had  its  inception,  in 
1907,  in  an  act  of  Congress  directed 
primarily  toward  the  immigrant.  By  this 
act  a  Division  of  Information  was  created, 
as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  to 
promote  a  beneficial  distribution  of  aliens 
in  the  states  and  territories  desiring 
immigration.  The  Division  was  to  gather 
and  distribute  to  aliens,  and  to  any  other 
persons  desiring  it,  information  regarding 
the  climate,  resources,  and  products  of 
these  states  and  territories.  The  debates 
that  attended  the  passage  of  this  bill 
through  Congress  are  of  particular  interest 
when  studied  in  connection  with  the  efforts 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  relieve 
unemployment  to-day.  They  reveal  in 
the  minds  of  the  men  who  passed  the 
bill  a  clearly  defined  intent  to  relieve  our 
big  cities  of  their  oversupply  of  laborers 
by  providing  these  laborers,  including  ad- 
mitted aliens,  with  information  regarding 
o|^x>rtunities  for  work  in  less  congested 
portions  of  the  country. 

In  1913,  the  scope  of  the  Division  of 
Information  was  immeasurably  broadened 
under  the  terms  of  the  organic  act  creating 
the  new  Department  of  Labor,  of  which 
the  Division  was  henceforth  to  be  a  part. 
This  act  provides  that  "  the  purpose  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  shall  be  to  foster, 
promote,  and  develop  the  welfare  of  wage- 
earners  of  the  United  States,  to  improve 
their  working  conditions,  and  to  advance 
their  opportunities  for  profitable  em- 
ployment." At  first,  the  employment 
work  of  the  Labor  Department  was  con- 
fined to  its  New  York  office.  It  was  not 
until  1914,  after  a  year's  work  and  plan- 
ning by  the  Department's  officers,  that 
federal  extension  of  activity  in  behalf  of  all 
wage-earners  really  began. 

HARVEST  WORK    FOR   7$,000   LABORERS 

In  May  of  that  year  the  Department  of 
Labor  received  a  telegram  from  the  State 
Labor  Commissioner  of  Oklahoma.  "We 
will  need/'  the  Commissk>ner  wired,  "from 
i2fioo  to  15,000  men  at  from  $2  to  $2.^0 
a  day,  with  board,  to  hdp  harvest  and 
thresh  our  wheat;  and  8$  per  cent*  of  the 
nien  so  mqrioyed  wiU  be  gi yen  cmiribynMl 


in  this  state  by  the  farmeri  in  tm 
the  various  forage  crops,  which 
big  yieU  at  this  tim^  ttmnby 
ing  from  four  to  six  months^  steady  i 

'Hie  Commissioner  added  that  thi 
would  maintain  in  several  cities  fiM 
ployment  agencies  to  aid  in  the  4k 
tion  of  the  men. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  thraei 
Division  of  Informatkm,  picaofiti^ 
publicity  in  the  newspapers  of  the  d 
to  the  need  of  Oklahoma  fanM 
harvest  hands.  It  had  buUetins  t 
effect,  which  also  instructed  wum  di 
harvest  work  how  to  apply  to  the 
homa  state  employment  offices^  di^ 
in  all  post  offices*  Iminediateijr 
came  to  the  Secretary  of  Labm'  a  n 
for  harvesters  for  the  states  of  Mil 
Kansas,  and  South  Dakota.  Wha 
needed  number  of  laborers  had  le^ 
to  the  calls  of  the  Western  faioM 
help,  the  Departn^nt  of  Labor 
country-wide  publicity  to  the  fact 
no  nK>re  men  were  wanted. 
.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was 
approximately  75*000  men  seaued  1 
and  of  this  number  a  great  mamy  i 
permanent  homes,  in  those  states 
had  appealed  to  the  Department  of  1 
for  workers.  That  year  no  grain  n 
on  the  ground  in  Oklahoma,  Mis 
Kansas,  or  South  Dakota,  as  had  hapi 
in  other  years,  for  want  of  harve 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  sc 
oversupply  of  laborers  in  any  one  loc 
While  the  placing  of  this  great  am 
workers  in  the  harvest  fields  of  the 
was  accompanied  by  some  misadven 
due  to  the  newness  of  the  system,  il 
accomplished  without  fees  of  any 
from  the  working  man,  and  without 
cruel  exploitation  which  in  years  pa: 
had  suffered,  in  greater  or  less  degR 
the  hands  of  corrupt  private  labor  a| 

The  harvest  help  experiment  had  b 
reached  its  successful  termination  fa 
the  need  of  a  national  labor-distfib 
agency  was  again  impressed  upon 
Department  of  Labor.  A  fire  in  & 
Mass.,  destroyed  twenty  factory  pi 
and  about  3,000  homes  c^  factory  imm 
The  kxal  rdief  conmiittee  asked 
cofipetatkin  of  the  Labor  Departme 
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ing  work  and  homes  for  the  men  and 
en  thus  thrown  out  of  employment 
made  homeless.  Through  the  Divi- 
of  Information,  the  Secretary  of 
)f  conununicated  by  tdegraph  in  a 
e  day  with  313  manufacturers  of 
I,  shoes,  and  textile  fabrics  in  various 
em  states,  asking  employment  for 
ivorkers  of  Salem.  He  obtained  the 
eration  of  the  railroads,  many  of 
h  gave  free  transportation  to  the  fac- 
hands  for  whom  these  manufacturers 
i  work.  In  a  short  time  1,500  men 
women  had  secured  employment  in 
r  cities  than  Salem. 
om  these  not  insignificant  beginnings 
i  has  grown  a  national  employment 
cy  with  branches  and  sub-branches 
ring  the  entire  United  States.  To  it, 
men  and  women  workers,  skilled 
unskilled,  may  apply  for  work.  From 
nployers  in  every  trade,  industry,  and 
!Ssion  may  ask  help.  I n  the  first  seven- 
months  from  January,  1915,  when 
Department  of  Labor  definitely  inaug- 
xl  its  plans  to  assist  the  unemployed 
(-earners  of  the  country  to  find  work, 
agency  received  241,711  applica- 
;  for  employment.  Within  this  time, 
12  employers  applied  to  it  for  help, 
number  of  persons  for  whom  it  actu- 
secured  work  was  74,112.  These 
e$  do  not  include  the  harvest  help 
1  the  Western  states  in  1914  and  again 
MS- 
IE   ORGANIZATION   OF  THE   BUREAU 

le  federal  employment  bureau  is 
nized  by  zones.  There  are  eighteen 
lese  employment  zones,  each  covering 
rritory  of  two  or  more  states,  and 
ng  its  headquarters  in  a  large  city, 

branches  and  sub-branches  in  the 
ler  cities  and  towns.    At  each  of  these 

headquarters  the  Government's  em- 
ment  agency  is  in  charge  of  some  ex- 
nced  c^Hker  of  the  immigratk>n  ser- 

and  an  assistant. 

the  40,000,000  wage-earners  in  the 
ed  States,  8,000,000  are  women,  and 
en  wage-earners  are  making  use  of  the 
ai  empk)yment  agency  in  increasingly 
I  numbers.  To  meet  their  needs, 
missioner    General    of    Immigration 


Caminetti,  who  is  perfecting  the  details 
of  organization  of  the  bureau  for  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wilson,  will  place  in  each  em- 
ployment zone  a  woman  superintendent. 
These  women  officers  will  invite  the 
cooperation  of  women's  dubs  and  other 
women's  organizations,  and  will  work  in 
many  ways  for  the  welfare  of  the  woman 
wage-earner. 

HOW  THE   POSTMASTERS  HELP 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  beoi  able 
to  bring  to  the  task  of  organizing  its  em- 
ployment bureau  the  vast  machinery  of 
other  departments  of  the  Government. 
Cooperating  with  it  are  60,000  postmasters 
of  the  Post  Office  Department.  The  em- 
ployer or  the  wage-earner  may  obtain  at 
any  post  office  in  the  United  States  an 
application  blank  for  help  or  for  employ- 
ment which  he  or  she  may  fill  out  and 
deposit  in  the  mails  free  erf  postage,  it 
often  happens  thit  the  postmaster  is 
familiar  with  the  opportunities  for  help 
and  work  which  his  district  offers,  and 
that  he  brings  employer  and  wage-earner 
together  without  forwarding  their  applica- 
tion blanks.  Otherwise  he  forwards  all 
blanks  to  the  nearest  station  or  substation 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Those 
applications  which  cannot  be  matched  at 
their  respective  stations  or  substatk)ns  are 
copied  by  the  local  agent  for  future 
reference,  and  then  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington, where  they  are  compared  with  all 
unmatched  applications  from  the  country 
at  large.  Such  of  these  which  still  remain 
unmatched  are  then  bulletined  to  all 
stations  and  substations  for  future  use  by 
the  local  agents. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  federal 
employment  system,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  also  received  valuable  aid  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  in  the  counties  of 
the  various  states  this  latter  Department 
has  agents,  field  officers,  and  corres- 
pondents to  the  number  of  170,000,  all  of 
them  representative  men  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  it  becomes  apparent  that  these 
can  be  instrumental  in  acquainting  the 
rural  population  with  the  work  erf  the 
employment  bureau  as  no  other  agency 
could.    They  have  already  accomplished 
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much  by  distributing  to  fanners  the  bu- 
reau's printed  blanks.  In  addition,  they 
have  made  valuable  reports  to  the  Labor 
Department  on  labor  conditions  through- 
out the  country,  on  the  character  of  the 
work  done  by  wage-earners  supplied  by  the 
Labor  Department  to  farmers,  and  on  the 
treatment  accorded  these  wage-earners  by 
their  employers.  Plans  for  the  further 
development  of  the  national  employment 
bureau  contemplate  a  similar  cooperation 
between  the  Labor  Department  and  the 
Interior  and  Commerce  Departments. 

NO  EXPENSE  FOR  THE  WORKER 

The  franking  privilege  possessed  by  the 
Government's  departments  is  also  of  great 
assistance.  This  enables  the  man  out  of 
a  job,  no  matter  in  what  section  of  the 
country  he  happens  to  be,  to  communicate 
his  needs  to  the  federal  employment 
bureau  without  the  expenditure  even  of 
two  cents  for  a  postal  stamp. 

Still  another  element  in  the  success  of 
the  bureau  is  the  cooperation  of  the  press 
of  the  country,  including  the  newspapers 
printed  in  foreign  language.  By  giving 
publicity  to  the  opportunities  for  work 
which  the  governmental  agency  offers,  the 
latter  newspapers  are  instrumental  in 
securing  jobs  for  many  foreign-bom  wage- 
earners  before  these  have  learned  to  speak 
or  read  the  English  language. 

A  few  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  character  and  variety  of  the  benevolent 
offices  which  the  national  employment 
agency  performs  for  both  wage-earners 
and  employers.  For  instance,  there  was 
published  in  a  German  newspaper  in  New 
York  City  a  list  of  opportunities  for  agri- 
cultural work  offered  by  the  agency.  This 
resulted  in  the  distribution,  throughout 
twenty-three  states,  of  630  German  men 
and  women.  The  aggregate  monthly  wage 
of  these  workers  is  $14,634.90,  not  in- 
cluding board  and  lodging. 

In  San  Francisco  recently  the  head  of 
a  great  industry  applied  to  the  Govern- 
ment's employment  agency  in  that  city 
for  a  chemist  with  a  knowledge  of  me- 
chanical and  electrical  engineering.  The 
empbyer,  in  filling  out  the  application 
blank,  stated  that  he  had  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  a  man  with  plenty  of  organizing 


ability  as  wdl  as  high  technical 
and  added,  "  He  must  be  a  college  wm. 
necessarily."  The  salary  offeied  to  bega 
on  was  I3i000  a  year.  Within  e^M  ^^ 
the  Government's  agient  to  whom  tlie  » 
ployer  had  applied  had  satisfac^)rily 
the  position. 

A  CRIPPLE  WHO  MADE  GOOD 

An  interesting  case  is  that  of  a 
who  applied  at  the  New  York  office  tea 
position  as  bam  man  on  a  dairy 
The  Government's  hibor  agent 
to  a  dairy  farmer  who  had  applied  for  h^pi 
When  the  cripple  arrived  at  the  daiqp 
farm,  the  fanner,  greatly  incensed  at  Ifeft 
man's  infirmity,  refused  to  let  him  go  U 
work,  and  immediatdy  communicalrf 
to  the  agent  his  indignation  at  beiig 
supplied  with  "a  poor  excuse  for  a  maa.* 
The  agent  insisted  that  the  farmer  gpit 
the  cripple  a  chance  to  show  his  abilil|L 
Also,  he  made  the  proposition  that 
of  the  twenty-five  dollars  a  month 
as  wages  in  the  former  agreement,  the 
cripple  should  be  allowed  to  worlc  at  the 
rate  of  a  dollar  a  cow  per  month,  he  to  mflk 
all  the  cows  he  could  handle.  The  farmer 
took  the  agent  up  on  this  offer,  with  the 
result  that  the  cripple  has  been  gettiag 
thirty  dollars  a  month  for  hb  work« 

In  July,  1915,  the  Apple  Growers'  As- 
sociation of  Hood  River,  Ore.,  wrote  ii 
acknowledgment  of  the  aid  given  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  securing  help 
for  the  strawberry  harvest  in  their  section: 

"You  have  been  of  the  greatest  assis* 
tance  in  this  strawberry  harvest  in  that 
you  have  given  absolutely  reliable  informa- 
tion to  both  the  grower  and  the  empicq^ee. 
We  take  pleasure  in  assuring  you  that  «t 
look  forward  to  next  season's  harvest, 
believing  that  you  will  be  of  greater  benefit 
to  the  grower  and  employee  from  the 
experience  you  have  had  in  the  season  just 
closed.  This  certainly  is  an  industry 
that  needs  just  such  overseeing  as  yoa 
have  given  it.  We  hope  this  good  imk 
will  continue,  and  that  it.will  be  extended 
to  the  apple  industry,  which  presents  a 
great  field  for  your  efforts." 

A  great  number  of  similar  examples,  re- 
lating to  both  wage-earners  and  employ- 
ers, could  be  cited. 
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»  comprehend  the  seriousness  and  the 
It  of  unemployment  in  this  country^ 
only  necessary  to  recall  that  even 
I  business  and  industrial  conditions 
lormal  the  number  of  our  unemployed 
77,000  for  twelve  months  in  the  year. 
mies  of  crisis  or  depression,  this  great 
^  is  augmented  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
5,  whose  distress,  after  a  protracted 
d  of  idleness,  becomes  acute.  It  is 
»utwom  theory  that  unemployment 
s  to  such  an  extent  because  of  the 
lessness  or  inefficiency  of  the  in- 
tual  without  a  job.  Rather»  it  is 
roized  as  a  problem  inherent  in  our 
mi  industrial  system,  with  its  labor 
;et  unorganized,  and  with  its  "  irregu- 
f  of  industrial  operations  over  which 
vorkers  have  no  control."  The  fact 
^vious  that  to  cope  with  an  evil  so 
Mi-wide  and  so  organically  a  part  of 
social  and  industrial  \diole,  some 
al  agency,  working  in  cooperation 
state  and  municipal  agencies,  may 
to  effect  what  private  agencies  could 
r  accomplish. 

THE    SUCCESS   OF   THE    BUREAU 

le  success  achieved  by  the  national 
Ml  within  the  first  year  and  a  half 
:s  existence   has  demonstrated  that 

feasible  for  the  United  States  De- 
nent  of  Labor  to  undertake  not  only 
ecuring  of  jobs  for  seventy-odd  thou- 

wage-earners,  but  also,  with  the  aid 
:ate  and  municipal  agencies,  a  solu- 
of  this  country's  employment  problem 
whole.  It  now  remains  for  Secretary 
3n  to  secure  from  Congress  the  needed 
ort  and  legislation  to  make  effective 
programme  mapped  out  by  him  for  the 
ter  development  of  this  bureau, 
tis  programme  calls  for,  first  of  all,  the 
4ishnient,  by  act  of  Congress,  of  a 
Dnal  Employment  Agency  in  the  De- 
nent  of  Labor.    A  bill  to  establish 

an  agency  was  introduced  in  the 
r  house  of  Congress  on  December  1 5, 
,  by  Representative  Nolan,  of  Cali- 
a,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
abor.  It  provides  for  a  commissioner 
iployment  who  shall  be  appointed  by 


the  President  and  for  such  experts,  agents, 
clerks,  and  other  employees  as  may  be 
needed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  bringing 
the  man  and  the  job  together. 

FLANS    FOR   THE    FUTURE 

Further  legislation  is  needed  before  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  federal  agency's 
expansion  can  be  removed.  Such  legis- 
lation would  consist  of  a  law  enabling  the 
railroads  to  reduce  their  transportation 
rates  in  favor  of  working  men  traveling 
long  distances  to  an  opportunity  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Apropos  of  the  need  for  such  a  law,  Mr. 
T.  V.  Powderly,  the  veteran  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Information,  says  in  a  recent 
report:  "When  men  have  long  been  out 
of  work,  they  are  necessarily  out  of  money; 
they  are  doubly  handicapped,  as  they 
cannot  secure  employment  where  they  are, 
and  have  no  funds  with  which  to  proceed 
to  where  work  may  be  had.  They  are  a 
dead  loss  to  the  Government  as  a  whole; 
they  are  a  burden  to  the  community  which 
must  support  them  and  their  families; 
they  are  a  loss  to  the  community  which 
really  needs  them  and  their  labor,  and 
cannot  obtain  it."  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  partially  obviated  the  difficulties 
attending  the  lack  of  special  transportation 
facilities  for  working  men  by  having  the 
employer  in  many  cases  advance  the 
amount  of  the  railroad  ticket.  This  ex- 
pedient, however,  would  not  be  found 
practicable  when  there  are  large  bodies  of 
laborers  to  be  transported  long  distances. 
Secretary  Wilson's  plans  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  federal  employment  agency 
also  include  the  making  of  arrangements 
with  all  great  seasonal  industries  whereby 
the  slack  seasons  of  some  might  become 
the  busy  seasons  of  others.  This  would 
do  much  to  equalize  employment  through- 
out the  year.  Along  the  same  h'ne  would 
be  a  federal,  state,  and  municipal  super- 
vision of  public  works.  If  the  expendi- 
tures which  are  made  annually  for  these 
could  be  partially  suspended  during  pros- 
perous times,  there  woidd  then  be  through- 
out the  lean  seasons  wages  and  work  for 
thousands  of  men  otherwise  unemployed. 
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THE     SMUGGLER 


AND    THE     LAW — AND    HOW   THE  NETHERLANDS   OVERSEA  TRUS 
LOOSED  THE   GRIP   OF    BRITISH   SEA   POWER 
UPON    DUTCH   COMMERCE 

BY 

D.   THOMAS  CURTIN 


FROM  the  very  beginning  of  the 
war  Germany's  trump  card  has 
been  her  battering-ram  military 
machine.  To  enable  her  to  win, 
this  machine  must  decisively 
defeat  the  enemy  armies.  On  the  other 
hand  the  trump  card  of  the  Entente 
-Powers  has  been  control  of  the  sea. 
Great  Britain  in  particular  thoroughly 
believed  from  the  first  that  her  navy  would 
eventually  strangle  Germany. 

Holland  has  vividly  felt  both  of  these 
mighty  forces.  Her  front  door  opens  on 
the  North  Sea  and  her  back  door  into  Ger- 
many. America  is  too  far  removed  from 
the  great  conflict  really  to  breathe  the  at- 
mosphere of  war.  The  Dutch,  however, 
stood  right  in  the  wings  looking  out  upon 
the  stage  where  the  tragedy  of  Belgium 
was  being  enacted.  Their  southern  prov- 
inces echoed  with  the  roar  of  battle;  they 
saw  nearly  a  million  Belgians  fleeing  wild- 
oycd  from  the  sulphur  storm,  and  when 
Antwerp  fell  they  saw  the  shattered  bat- 
talions of  Belgium  and  England  fall  back 
across  their  borders.  They  learned  the 
meaning  of  war  without  being  in  it.  The 
si^ht  of  Belgium  writhing  in  the  clutch  of 
\\\v  conqueror  quickened  their  imagination 
to  u  not  impossible  future  for  themselves. 
Holland  began  to  mend  her  easy-going 
inililary  ways.  One  of  her  early  acts, 
luiwcvt*r,  might  cause  a  twinkle  in  the  eyes 
ot  any  one  in  the  least  familiar  with  Ger- 
man kmiwledge  of  invaded  territory,  for 
lilt;  hiUih.  in  the  innocence  of  their  un- 
luililaiy  hearts,  pulled  down  all  cross- 
roads ^iii(lt)-|)osts  in  the  strategic  part  of 
Ihis  CiHinlry.  Contemplate  the  dilemma 
and  Uibmay  of  «  German  army  in  darkest 
Holland  with  no  lign-posts  to  guide  it! 


That  the  Germans  might  not  be  o 
in  this  battle  of  wits,  however,  a  G 
automobile  company  put  advertisia 
near  where  the  former  guide -pes 
stood,  on  which  were  added  such  div 
as:  "Utrecht,  24  kilometers."  WIi 
Dutch  became  cognizant  of  this  < 
attack  they  demolished  these  signs,  I 
Germans,  determined  to  gp  down  1% 
brought  suit  for  the  destruction  0 
property.    They  won  the  suit. 

Energetic  work  neverthdess  has 
acterized  the  military  preparatic 
guard  against  any  trouble  which 
arise  with  the  great  neighbor  to  th 
Huge  war  expenditures  have  been 
class  after  class  has  been  called 
colors  to  be  trained,  the  strategic 
main  defense  near  Utrecht  has 
strengthened,  beautiful  trees  havi 
sacrificed,  trenches  which  are  n 
practice  work  have  been  dug,  and  fi 
in  some  sections  havis  received  mini 
structions  on  what  to  do  when  < 
orders  are  given. 

There  has  been  little  friction  witi 
many,  however,  while  on  the  othei 
there  have  been  and  will  continue 
great  problems  arising  from  Eng 
naval  pressure. 

A  series  of  official  acts  in  Englan 
dark  shadows  across  the  North  Sea 
Holland.  At  the  outbreak  of  war, 
sure,  the  British  Government  adopti 
Declaration  of  London  of  1909,  alt 
it  had  never  been  ratified  and  such 
tion  prevent^  the  full  exercise  c 
power.  But  the  net  was  gradually 
ened.  On  November  2,  1914,  th 
miralty  declared  that  a  state  of  war  e 
in  the  North  Sea  and,  on  Decemh 
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in  extended  her  contraband  list  to  a 
e  which  spelled  chaos  for  Holland. 
I  Germany  began  her  submarine  war- 
n  the  following  February,  Britain  de- 
that  the  Declaration  of  London  was 
»nger  in  force,  and  by  an  Order  in 
dl,  March  11,  1915,  declared  that  no 
lodities  of  any  kind  were  to  be  al- 
l  to  reach  Germany, 
mediately  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
an  agents  swarmed  through  Holland 
rough  other  neutral  contiguous  coun- 
buying  and  contracting  for  every 
of  material  which  might  be  of  future 
New  dealers  in  copper,  cotton,  oils, 
,  clothing,  and  the  like  sprang  up,  and 
iiy  of  the  successful  smuggler  had  once 
dawned  upon  the  earth. 
t  most  of  the  dwellers  of  this  land 
r  the  level  of  the  sea  knew  naught  of 
rays  of  smugglers;  they  knew  only 
they  faced  dire  need  because  England 
France  considered  goods  consigned 
olland  as  possible  future  imi)orts  of 
lany.  Matters  went  from*  bad  to 
;.  Trade  became  paralyzed,  work 
slack,  and  general  discontent  arose, 
uge  of  appeals  poured  in  upon  a  newly 
xl  trade  commission. 

THE  N.  o.  T. 

is  commission,  known  as  the  Nether- 
Oversea  Trust,  literally  saved  Hol- 
It  was  established  at  the  Hague 
anber  21,  1914,  to  act  as  intermediary 
xn  Dutch  merchants  and  traders  and 
Entente  Allies.  Their  proposition^ 
ed  to  simplest  terms,  was  that  the 
i  should  permit  goods  to  enter  Holland 
r  the  sanction  ^  the  N.  O.  T.,  which 
m  should  be  responsible  for  them  not 
;  into  Germany. 

e  company  is  managed  by  a  board  of 
tors,  appointed  and  dismissed  by  the 
holders,  the  latter  consisting  of  the 
powerful  business  concerns  in  Hoi- 
as  the  Holland-America  Line,  the 
erdam  Bank,  and  the  Netherlands 
I.  The  directors,  all  high  in  the 
dal  world,  won  the  confidence  of  the 
»h  Government  and  the  grateful 
>bation  of  the  Dutch  people, 
ough  the  statutes  provide  for  the 
nuance  of  the  company  until  Decem- 


ber 31,  1919,  it  will  vanish  with  the  war. 
Its  first  powers  were  exercised  on  January 
6, 191 5,  and  after  twenty  months  of  activity 
it  receives  enthusiastic  praise  throughout 
Holland,  while  its  leaders  are  looked 
upon  as  the  life-saving  crew  which  is 
rescuing  a  country  surrounded  by  spiked 
helmets  and  ships  of  war. 

The  N.  O.  T.  is  a  new  institution,  a 
product  of  the  Great  War.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  has  ever  existed  before,  and,  there 
being  no  precedents  to  which  it  can  refer, 
it  has  had  to  grope  more  or  less  in  the  dark, 
with  the  natural  result  of  a  certain  amount 
of  toe  stubs  and  bumps. 

The  modus  operandi  is  simple  and  theo- 
retically prevents  the  reexporting  to  Ger- 
many of  goods  brought  into  the  country 
through  its  medium.  Suppose  that  a 
Dutch  merchant  desires  to  import  a 
certain  comnKxlity.  He  fills  in  a  form 
issued  by  the  Oversea  Trust,  the  officials  of 
which  then  ascertain  if  he  is  a  bona  fide 
Dutch  merchant  and  is  not  merely  a  link 
in  the  German  chain.  When  permission 
is  granted  he  must  furnish  the  Oversea 
Trust  with  a  bank  guarantee  to  the  amount 
of  goods  ordered,  this  being  a  forfeit  or 
part  forfeit  should  the  gpods  be  re- 
exported. The  importer  is  held  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  future  consignees. 
The  N.  O.  T.  receives  as  its  commission 
one  eighth  of  one  per  cent.,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  2.50  guilders  ($1.00).  After  a 
dividend  of  4  per  cent,  has  been  paid  the 
rest  will  go  to  charity. 

DUTCH   TRADE    UNDER  THE   N.  O.  T. 

Dutch  imports  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  First,  there  is,  as  in  all 
neutral  European  countries,  a  government 
embargo  list  which  forbids  the  export  of 
arms,  munitions,  leather,  meat,  fodder, 
and  the  like.  In  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries similar  lists  cover  ten  pages  of  fine 
print.  In  Holland,  owing  to  the  activities 
of  the  N.  O.  T.,  the  list  covers  considerably 
less  than  a  page.  In  the  second  class  is, 
with  a  few  specified  exceptions,  everything 
else.  All  these  commodities  must  be 
imported  through  the  Oversea  Trust  in 
the  manner  described  above.  The  third 
class  includes  toba^-co,  coffee,  and  Medi- 
terranean fruits,  but  although  no  N.  O.  T. 
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permit  is  necessary  to  import  these  the 
reexportation  of  these  goods  is  subject  to 
the  rules  of  that  body. 

Thus  problem  number  one  for  Holland 
is:  Imports  and  how  to  deal  with  them. 
Problem  number  two  concerns  itself  prima- 
rily with  home  products  and  with  restric- 
tions upon  their  export. 

Suppose  that  a  Dutch  farmer  suddenly 
learns  that  by  taking  his  cheese,  butter, 
milk,  and  eggs  a  few  miles  east  he  can 
receive  three  times  the  amount  that  they 
bring  in  Holland.  The  Dutch  farmer 
learned  this  interesting  fact  some  months 
after  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  ere  long 
the  Dutch  consumer  was  bitterly  com- 
plaining that  not  only  was  the  price  of  the 
necessities  of  life  nearly  prohibitive,  but 
that  food  could  not  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantities.  Meanwhile  the  farmers  were 
driving  in  cheerfully  every  week  to  Rotter- 
dam, Gouda,  and  other  centres,  where 
they  displayed  large  rolls  of  money  in  the 
coffee  houses  before  walking  across  the 
street  to  pass  them  through  the  window  to 
the  receiving  teller  in  the  bank.  When 
others  complained  the  farmer  simply 
claimed  the  right  to  sell  his  produce  where 
he  could  get  the  most  money  for  it:  And 
to  remember  that  in  the  days  when  the 
ancestors  of  these  get-rich-quick  farmers 
reclaimed  the  land  from  the  sea  more 
people  were  employed  in  manuring  it  than 
could  be  fed  on  what  it  produced ! 

The  Government,  having  become  a 
buffer  between  producer  and  consumer, 
finally  decreed  that  every  town  should 
each  week  take  an  account  of  the  supplies 
on  hand,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  a  certain 
percentage  might  be  exported. 

IHE    BUSINtSS   OF    SMUGGLING 

We  have  seen  the  laws,  and  now  for  their 
evasion.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Oversea  Trust  has  no  official  connection 
with  the  (iovernment.  1  his  should  prove 
a  very  great  weakness  so  far  as  Hngland 
is  concerned,  since  (jovernment  officials 
on  the  frontier  have  thus  no  [>ower  to  hold 
up  g(x)ds  with  the  N.  ().  T.  label.  The 
N.  ().  T.'s.  only  recourse  is  to  fine  the 
original  exporter,  if  it  has  proof  thai  goods 
have  left  the  country,  and  refuse  him  further 
permission  to  import.     Nearly  a  year  after 


the  first  business  of  the  N.  O.  T.  on  Jan 
6,  1915,  a  series  of  events  made  kno« 
the  outside  world  that  the  Dutch  fro 
was  not  smuggler-proof.  Most  peof 
Holland  have  known  this  right  ; 
The  Amsterdam  TeUgraaf  asserted 
Germany  was  being  fed  through  Hoi 
similar  remarks  were  made  across 
North  Sea  in  the  House  of  Comnnons 
General  Snyders,  Commander  of 
Armies  of  the  Netherlands,  made  his 
tighten  the  frontiers. 

The  Telegraafs  revelationsof  themd 
of  the  smugglers  and  its  attacks  on  the 
emment's  laxity  in  running  them  i 
finally  resulted,  in  December  last,  ii 
arrest  of  its  editor,  Mr.  Schroeder.oi 
technical  charge  of  having  jeopardize 
nation's  neutrality. 

All  over  the  world  there  are  just  as  c 
people  trying  to  beat  the  law  as  to  mak 
law,  and  it  would  be  as  much  besid 
point  to  argue  that,  because  there  ex 
Holland  regulations  against  the  reexpc 
goods,  no  goods  are  reexported,  as  to  r 
tain  that  moonshine  whiskey  is  not  dis 
in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky  becau 
Federal  excise  laws. 

METHODS   OF    SMUGGLING 

In  the  early  days  attempts  were  mac 
a  grand  scale  to  get  goods  to  Genr 
One  method  was  to  consign  them  to  a 
in  Switzerland  and  to  change  the  des 
tion  while  they  were  in  transit  in  Genr 
The  N.  O.  T.  met  this  by  inserting  a  d 
in  its  contracts  which  forbade  the  rec) 
of  goods  to  a  neutral  country  throu 
belligerent  country. 

Some   dealers   in  oil   imported   a 
amount  and  then  reshipped  it  all  to 
many,  the  price  received  being  sufTi^ 
to   allow   them    to   sacrifice    their  e 
deposit  to  the  Oversea  Trust  and  still  r 
a  handsome  profit. 

But  it  is  the  small  smuggler  wh 
picturesque.  A  young  man  was  rec< 
banished  from  the  frontier  district 
Holland.  About  a  year  ago  he  spcn 
his  money  on  one  horse  and.  surreptitic 
leading  the  animal  across  the  frontie 
received  two  and  a  half  times  what  he 
paid  for  it.  He  engineered  the  act 
peatediy  and  would  have  become  a  wea 
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if  the  authorities  had  not  finally 
led  his  activities.  As  it  was  he 
id  80,000  guilders  ($32,000). 
my  other  Dutchmen  have  increased 
alue  of  their  horses  by  leading  them  a 
miles  in  an  easterly  direction.  An 
al  worth  400  guilders  on  one  side  of 
rontier  is  worth  1,000  guilders  on  the 
:  Two  hundred  guilders  appears  a 
sum  of  money  to  a  weary  frontier 
1  whose  remuneration  is  considerably 
han  half  a  guilder  a  day,  if  he  will  but 
in  a  specified  direction  for  a  short 
h  of  time.  His  country  is  not  at  war, 
ay  consolingly  reason,  and  what  mat- 
t  if  just  one  more  horse  is  turned  loose 
\nnageddon! 

peace  time  nearly  four  fifths  of  the 
h  trade  with  the  Rhine  was  towed  up 
iver  from  Rotterdam  in  huge  canal 
.  The  war  has  practically  killed  this 
.  Canals  are  easily  guarded  and  it 
t  on  them  that  smuggling  is  done; 
-ather  along  the  high  roads,  by-roads, 
paths  that  small  quantities  of  goods 
Iribbled  over  the  frontier.  Much  of 
^ork  is  done  at  night,  and  women  and 
are  particularly  active  both  day  and 
1  know  of  one  girl  who  continued 
gling  even  after  her  father  was  shot 
le  of  his  attempts.  The  wide,  full 
;  of  the  Dutch  peasant  women  have 
ne  wider  and  fuller  with  contraband 
1  in  them. 

e  Dutch  customs  officers  have  had 
duties  reversed  by  the  war.  For- 
r  it  was  their  business  to  prevent  stuff 
rfully  coming  into  the  country,  now 
must  see  that  it  does  not  unlaw- 
go  out.  The  strip  of  land  three  miles 
running  along  the  frontier  is  a  special 
in  which  the  inhabitants  need  permits 
1  goods  which  they  use.  Some  dwel- 
n  the  zone,  nevertheless,  have  been 
Y  successful  in  paying  off  mortgages 
»nt  months. 

hough  many  people  are  in  business 
hemselves  in  the  smuggling  game, 
s  are  but  employees  in  extensive 
ms.  One  contraband  distributing 
rn  is  known  to  have  its  headquarters 
>zendaal,  whence  it  sends  a  stream  of 
e,  even  young  boys,  across  the  line 
Belgium. 


In  addition  to  the  "honest"  smuggler 
one  finds  the  dealer  who  cheats  his  confid- 
ing German  customer  when  possible.  This 
has  happened  sufficiently  often  to  cause 
some  German  newspapers,  including  the 
Berliner  Tagehlai,  to  warn  their  readers  to 
beware  of  the  wily  Dutchman.  Cases  have 
been  ex]X)sed  where  German  purchasers  of 
oil  have  later  had  the  unpleasant  truth 
dawn  upon  them  that  they  have  paid  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  ordinary  water  that  has 
been  topped  with  oil. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  this 
story.  Holland  is  not  only  the  Gateway 
to  Germany.  It  is  also  the  Gateway  to 
England.  The  exi)orts  do  not  all  go  across 
the  lonely  frontier  of  the  Eastern  heath. 
They  sail  in  little  ships  across  the  North 
Sea  and  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain.  Provisions  of  all  sorts  go  to 
England,  and  so  great  is  the  demand  for 
transports  of  all  kinds  that  ships  of  in- 
credible antiquity  and  unbelievable  un- 
seaworthiness have  been  pressed  into  this 
service.  Butter,  meat,  eggs,  but  most 
especially  vegetables  and  fruit,  are  every 
day  sent  across  the  North  Sea  to  England. 
A  German  submarine  intercepted  a  few  of 
these  ships  and  brought  them  to  Zeebrugge. 
Upon  arrival  there  it  was  found  that  they 
were  carrying  eggs  by  the  million  and  other 
things  in  proportion. 

Now  the  people  in  Holland  are  not 
fundamentally  interested  in  the  cause  of 
Germany.  Like  the  people  of  most  small 
nations  they  are  interested  in  their  own  ex- 
istence. Their  big  neighbors  have  never 
treated  them  very  well.  Now  that  they 
are  fighting  each  other,  Holland  and  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  and  Norway  and 
Switzerland  want  to  keep  out  of  the  strug- 
gle. But  meanwhile  they  sell  their  wares 
wherever  there  is  a  demand  for  them,  just 
as  America  and  every  other  nation  is  doing. 
The  price  of  eggs  and  nothing  else  in- 
fluences the  final  sale  of  this  product  of  the 
industrious  chicken.  The  demand  for  veal 
carries  calves  across  the  sea  or  across  the 
land-frontier.  The  desire  for  fresh  butter 
influences  the  butter  export  westward  or 
eastward,  but  no  considerations  of  inter- 
national politics. 

Holland  has  war-time  interest  other 
than  that  of  trade.    More  news  filters 
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through  it  than  through  any  other  coun- 
try, and  clashes  of  opinion  not  possible 
in  a  belligerent  country  result  in  many 
interesting  disclosures.  Rotterdam,  for 
example,  is  twelve  hours  from  Berlin  and 
the  same  war-time  distance  from  London. 
It  is  less  than  four  hours  from  Brussels  and 
only  five  hours  from  the  great  fortress  and 
commercial  city  of  Cologne.  The  traveler 
who  left  the  heart  of  thfc  British  Empire  in 
the  morning  is  in  the  evening  jostled  by 
the  crowd  in  the  narrow  Hoog  Straat  with 
his  deadly  enemy  who  has  left  Unter  den 
Linden  the  same  morning. 

Both  sides  forbid  the  importation  of 
enemy  newspapers  except  by  duly  author- 
ized persons,  and  it  is  in  Holland  that  these 
persons  snap  up  copies  of  the  enemy  press 
and  hurry  them  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments and  leading  newspaper  offices  in 
London  and  Berlin,  where  they  are  officially 
devoured  with  searching  scrutiny. 

Holland  is  furthermore  a  fertile  ground 
for  skilled  correspondents.  Some  of  the 
big  London  dailies,  working  entirely  inde- 
pendently of  the  Government  and  solely 
bent  on  news  scoops,  have  rivaled  the 
agents  of  the  far-famed  German  secret 
service  in  obtaining  valuable  informa- 
tion of  enemy  plans  and  doings.  These 
correspondents  have  built  up  skilled 
corps  of  assistants  who  cover  every  pos- 
sible source  of  information,  and  who  flit 
to  the  Belgian  border,  not  always  stop- 
ping there. 

One  London  corresi)ondent  attracted 
wide  attention  by  accurately  foretelling 
the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres  more  than  a 
week  before  the  great  German  attack. 
This  notwithstanding  that  Germany  had 
for  some  time  locked  her  frontiers  to  every 
one.  even  Germans,  going  out. 

But  what  about  the  Dutchman  who  is 
not  a  maker  of  regulations  or  a  breaker  of 
them,  what  of  the  average  citizen  of  this 
artificial  land  where  countless  windmills 
continue  to  brandish  their  long  arms  des- 
pite the  war,  where  canal  boats  are  poled 
through  streets  of  water,  where  the  coun- 
tryman clatters  along  in  his  wooden  shoes 
while  well-dressed  men  and  women  alight 
from  automobiles  before  luxurious  res- 
taurants and  clubs  at  the  Hague? 

When  on  one  occasion  I  asked  a  foreign 


diplomat  his  opinion  on  war  sympm 
Holland  he  irriubly  leplied:  "The  E 
are  pro-Dutch  I"  I  agree  with  him,  I 
also  grant  them  the  privilege  to  cm 
the  welfare  of  their  own  oannlijr 
Some,  to  be  sure,  are  for  Germaqr*  i 
are  for  the  Entente,  but  aU  vhIi 
true  position  of  their  oountiyni^^i 
power  in  the  worid  of  to-day. 
are  a  slow-going, 
people  ii^o  are  careful  to 
that  they  cannot  back  up.  ' 
idle  boast  based  upon  the 
armies  once  beat  the  grent 
Europe  and  their  fleets 
land  strike  her  flag. 

What  they  clearly 
land  is  a  little  nation  of  only 
people  and  that  it  stands  second 
nations  in  the  extent  of  its  colooni 
ings.  The  Dutch  are  proud  of  thdr 
navy  but  they  know  that  it  would  be 
useless  for  them  to  attempt  to  defend 
colonies.  Therefore,  although  they 
naturally  dispose  of  their  home  pn 
where  they  wish,  they  do  not  chal 
England's  decree  that  their  colonial 
ducts  shall  be  imported  into  Holland  i 
the  same  conditions  that  other  pro 
are  imported  through  the  N.  O.  T 
other  words,  HoUand  may  sell  her 
produce  to  Germany,  but  not  the  pn 
of  her  colonies. 

On   the  other  hand   the    Dutch 
realize  that  their  flat  country  offers  i 
defense  as  compared  to  a   mounta 
country   like   Switzeriand.     To  be 
they  can  open  the  flood  gates,*  but 
would  be  only  to  let  the  sea  destroy 
of  the  land  in  order  to   bar  the 
mans  from  the  rest — ^a  very   desp 
proceeding. 

Finally,  Holland,  unlike  the  Bs 
states,  has  not  the  slightest  objec 
entering  ui)on  a  war,  except  in  abs 
self-defense,  in  which  case  she  i 
undoubtedly  fight  as  valiantly  as  wim 
drove  the  Spaniards  from  the  land. 
plots  only  against  her  old,  ever-pn 
enemy,  the  sea;  indeed,  the  Dutch 
already  completed  |dans  to  roll  bad 
Zuyder  Zee,  which  ruthlessly  inv 
their  territory  in  the  thirteenth  oeni 
and  so  enlarge  their  country. 
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GENERATING  ELECTRICITY  FROM  DAYLIGHT 
eft:  The  cloeed  cell:  the  galvanometer  is  connected  with  the  two  copper  plates  which  are  in  the  box;  when  doted  the 
s'ttands  in  the  centre  of  the  scale  at  zero.    Right:  The  open  odl:  the  cover  has  been  taken  off.  allowing  the  light  to 


the  oxidized  copper  plate  which  is  in  a  solution  of  salt  water.    The  result  of  the  light  falling  upon  the  < 
ocs  a  current  strong  enough  to  throw  the  needle  completely  beyond  the  end  of  the  scale  on  the  ffetlvanometer 


i  plate 


ELECTRICITY  FROM  LIGHT 

GENTLY  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Case,  of  Auburn. 

N.  Y.,  read  a  paper  before  a  special  meeting 

of  the  New  York  Electrical  Society  which 
onvened  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  him. 
apcr  is  called  "  Preliminary  Notes  on  a  New  Way 
averting  Light  into 
ical  Energy.**  It 
cen  "known  for  some 
that  light  affected 
ain  chemicals  and 
s  just  as  the  plate  of 
era  is  affected.  How- 
although  many  ex- 
ents  have  been  tried 
^nerate  electricity 
the  reaction  of  light 
tain  metals,  the  re- 
as  never  been  more 
I  barely  perceptible 
Dt.  After  much  ex- 
enting  Mr.  Case  dis- 
sd  a  method  by 
he  could  convert 
into  enou^  elect ri- 
lergy  to  ring  a  bell 
li^t  a  small  electric 
The  discovery  is 
t:  two  copper  plates 
accd  in  a  solution  of 
rater.  One  plate  is 
cd  and  exposed  to 
{ht.  the  other  is  pol- 
and  kept  in  the  dark. 

the  cover  of  the  cell 
ig  the  plates  and 
9n  is  opened  and  the 
strikes  the  oxidized 

a  reaction  takes 
and  a  current  is  gen- 
1  which  gives  about 


■^  of  one  volt  and  about  |V  of  an  ampere  for  a 
cell  with  plates  4  by  5  inches.  Prof.  F.  C.  Brown, 
of  Iowa  University,  has  figured  out  that  when  this 
cell  is  giving  a  current  of  iV  of  a  volt  and  f^s  of 
an  ampere  it  is  about  equal  to  that  energy  derived 
from  the  sun  in  growing  a  com  crop,  area  for  area. 
The  efficiency  of  this  illumination  cell  is  therefore 
far  in  excess  of  the  energy 
utilized  in  growing  com. 

As  yet,  of  course,  gen- 
erating electricity  from 
light  is  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  it  may 
always  remain  there.  But 
steam  and  wireless  and 
flying  and  electricity  are 
all  recent  discoveries,  so 
there  is  the  possibility 
that  Mr.  Case  has  made 
the  first  step  toward  a 
great  new  practical  dis- 
covery. For  the  possibil- 
ities of  his  discovery — 
provided,  of  course,  that 
it  ever  can  become  com- 
mercialized —  are  poten- 
tially unlimited. 


ELECTRIC  PLATE 
WARMER 
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A  HANDY  ELECTRIC  PLATE  WARMER 
It  warms  from  one  to  a  dozen  plates  of  various  sizes 
quickly  and.  with  the  cover  down,  retains  heat  for  an  hour 
after  the  electric  current  is  turned  off 


desirability  of 
warm  plates  for  the 
serving  of  food  has 
inspired  the  invention  of  a 
simple  little  electrical  de- 
vice in  the  form  of  a  drum, 
trimmed  with  nickel  and 
mounted  on  a  nickel  base, 
with  feet  of  fibre  to  pre- 
vent the  scratching  of  any 


AHASLi^    REVERSIBLE  BROIl^R 
Tlie  dstitfice  ol  Ov^  lo&ii  fraiD  the  Oaac  act  be  nlsftitid 

ing  ii  tram  tJm  ov^i 

$iiTfa€e  upoft  whkh  it  m^y  be  placed.  1 1  ii  %bt* 
afttclies  TO  the  socket  of  the  ordiniiy  decrrk  socket, 
and  the  manufacturer  say  tliaf  it  *  qukkTy  and 
imifonnly  heats  one  lo  a  dd^en  plates  of  vafiotis 
sizes;''  thai,  with  the  cover  dosed,  'heat  can  be 
retained  for  an  hour**  after  the  eieclric  current  is 
turned  ofi;  and  that  the  cost  of  heating  the  piates  is 
*"less  than  a  cent/' 


siMPixinrmc  the  art  of  sro*um. 
te  .dj»t«f  to  lilt  ov«,  of  iiT»^S;3aSSfi 


A  REVERSIBLE    BROILER    FOR  GAS  OV^^ 

A  RECENTLY  LNVENTED,  iimple.  mci» 
sive  device  that  ts  i^dijv  ^d^pSwr  far « 
m  the  broiling  ovcti  of  a/moit  any  nodm 
gas  ratite  m^k^  broifmg  «n  easy  metltod  d  pf 
paring  food. 
,    By  I  ripping    the    long  tever  sho^d  jt  tUc  (cfl  # 


Tfi   -  \VK  THE  CARBAtiE  COLUECTOR'S  ENERGY 
A  Irver,  a  f^£ine,  a  oible  urangrn^-iiL  with  huuka  which  fit  avi*r  two  ntibi  tm  the  «id«  of  tlv  c^rfaagc  c«t<  Afi4  «^#4i«f 
Oilih»  «hirh  1i(K>k«  on  to  itie  bo||«»m  of  ilir  caiQ  and  which  tips  It  malce  lor  i  opnai^viitioii  of  ihr  cafbcse  toUsctora 
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the  reversible  broiler  on 
pace  $8^  the  left  side  of 
Jke  pidiron  is  released 
from  the  notched  pawls. 
TMt  nde  then  slides  down 
ino  the  hollow  of  the 
""wishbone"  curve,  a  twist 
«f  a  detachable  handle  on 
the  stem  of  the  (pidiron 
itlcitct  the  right  side  and 
hrius  it  over  to  the 
■otched  pawls  on  the  left, 
aad  the  under  side  is 
mrmg  up  to  the  notched 
yawb  on  the  right,  thus 
ampletely  reversing  the 
ant — an  operation  that 
CBHRunes  less  time  than  it 
friwt  to  describe  it.  The 
ihdf-Khe  appendages  at 
the  tide  engage  with  the 
puHholders  or  ledges  in 
the  oven  of  practically 
-•yciy  standard  gas  stove 
and  may  be  raised  or 
lowered — also  by  a  de- 
tachable handle  —  thus 
varying  the  distance  of 
the  meat  being  broiled 
from  the  flame. 


WARM  FEET  FOR  THE  TRAFFIC  POLICEMAN 
The  object  of  this  electrically  heated  foot -stand  is  not  so 
much  to  warm  the  policeman's  feet  as  to  prevent  them  from 
freezing  in  winter 


LABOR-SAVING   IN  GARBAGE  COLLECTION 

IN  CONNECTION  with  the  garbage* collection 
system  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  there  are  several 
efficient  ideas,  originated  by  Mr.  William  M. 
Walsh,  the  highway  commissioner,  that  are  difTerent 
from  other  systems.  Each  collection  wagon  is 
equipped  with  a  movable  crane  which  can  be 
thrown  to  either  side  by  a  lever.    A  crank,  operat- 


ing through  a  set  of  cogs, 
controls  a  wire  cable 
which  leads  throush  a 
set  of  pulleys  to  a  beam 
carrying  two  steel  hooks. 
When  lowered,  the  hooks 
fit  over  iron  nubs  on 
the  sides  of  the  galva- 
nized steel  cans  used  by 
the  white  wings.  When 
raised  to  the  proper  posi- 
tion, the  cable  is  locked 
by  a  ratchet.  A  second 
cable  operates  through 
a  second  set  of  pulleys 
and  terminates  in  a 
steel  hook,  which  is 
fastened  to  the  bottom 
of  the  can.  A  shift  of 
gears  then  permits  the 
operator  to  dump  the 
contents  of  the  can  in  the 
0  wagon. 

1  he  driver  of  the  wagon 
can  easily  operate  the 
crane  without  assistance 
and  he  can  care  for  sev- 
eral collection  stations 
each  day.  Little  labor  is 
required  to  dump  the 
cans,  which  hold  400 
pounds  of  refuse. 
The  cleaners  propel  the  cans  about  the  streets 
on  a  two-wheeled  framework.  When  capacity 
is  reached  the  can  is  set  off  by  releasing  a 
hook  on  the  handle  which  holds  a  semicircular 
arm  in  place.  The  arm  terminates  in  two  steel 
hooks  which  fit  the  iron  nubs  on  the  cans.  Empty 
cans  are  kept  on  hand  at  each  station.  Galvanized 
covers  are  provided  for  the  full  cans  at  the  various 
stations. 


ROUGHING  SIDEWALKS  WITH  AN  AIR-DRIVEN  lX)OL 
Work  that  has  hitherto  been  done  almost  entirely  by  hand  tooling-    Recently,  however,  when  certain  cities  of  the 
Middle  West  enacted  ordinances  requiring  the  roughing  of  all  sidrwalk  surf:icr«.  the  unusual  amount  of  work  to  he  done  led 
to  the  Imjpnrrmum  of  ■  portable  rig  on  which  are  mounted  an  air-cooled  compresMir  and  a  3  horse-power  air-cooled  engine, 
and  m  special  tooTwhidi  is  driven  at  about  80  pounds  pressure 


WARM  FEE 

TRAFFIC  pdiGcmen  in  norlhern  cities  sufTer 
from  cold  feet  in  the  winter  time.  An  idea 
worked  out  by  the  Pittsburg  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Commission  nnd  the  City  Council  fntght 
prove  of  value  in  many  cities  this  winter. 

The  fool-warmer  for  inffic  policeman  is  a  plate 
t8l  inches  square,  and  1}  inches  thick.  It  is  con* 
ncctcd  to  an  electric  plug  and  switch  on  a  pole  at 
the  street  corner.  The  current  is  conducted  through  a 
flcxiblearmored  cable.  Theswilch  provides  for 
four  lempcraiures.  The  idea  is  not  to  warm 
cold  feet,  but  to  keep  feet  from  getting  cold. 

The  method  was  adopted  by  the  Pittsburg 
City  Council  in  preference 
(Q  a  stationary  heater  in  a 
hut  at  the  curb  comer.  W  hen 
I  he  traffic  policeman  leaves 
his  fjost,  or  when  the  weather 
is  not  severe,  he  carries  the 
heater  to  the  curb 

>and  pulls  the 
plug  from  the 
socket. 


it  is  suppHed  to  a  spedaf fy-tnade ^ 
was  improvised  for  the  purpo^e.-^ 
the  manufacturers  $ay.  unusuatly 

been  obtained  ► 

A  MULTIPLE  SPINDLE  DRILUNG  MACHINE 


I 


] 


FOR  drilting  all  the  holes  if>  an  aisi 
mission   case  at  one   »etimfu   a 
company  of  Spnngfietd,  Mass,,  has  rrcciiHy 
on  the  market  the  muftiptr  spindk  flnMt^f 
shown  in  the  accompj  r 

T  his  machine  is  of 
drilling  of  the  46  boles  u 
is  done  regardless  of  the 

holes  arc  on  an  angle  and  .  ^ 

an  inch  to  \{l  inches,     tacft   tiji 
correct  speed,  and  each^group   of 
dependent  feed,  as  well  as  adjustable 
feeds. 

T  he  machine  is  operated  by  a   a^ 

motor,  thnough  a  main  driving  shaft  piaccd  at  lit 

rear  of  the   macJiiiM;  cttt 

nected    to    iht    boramui 

heads  by  itcd  ^earsaaddBil 

pinions,  and  ammtd^i  m 

the  vert ica)  head  by  bntfiirf 

gtars,     T  he  motor  opcoia 

rqtuffy  wtU  m 

cither   " 

and  caa  ht' 


A  MLil,Tlt^l,E  SPINDLE  DR|LLrNG  MACHINE 
For  dnlims  all  the  holes  in  tin  nutfirmibac  iratismivikin  cose  at  one  opcratl^m.  resardlm  of  the  fKt  that 
are  al  an  uug  e  m.d  V'liry  tti  tft«c.    Thm  work  has  htlhcTKi  noccaaiuted  the  um  of  ftvc  ^—^ 

AIR-DRIVEN   TOOL    FOR    ROUGHING   SIDE- 
WALKS 


»«ftk9l 


THE  danger  to  pedestrians  of  slipping  on  stone 
or  ccmeni    sidewalks  in   the  winter   months, 
and  the  difTicuUics  encountered  in  compelling 
pfoperiv   owners    lo   cle.ir    their   sidewalks   after   a 

sn^iv     ■    ■      '  .      •    '  ■■   -'     *.*■  '  "    V\  est 

tij  ing 

gl  ^ -.,r. V.      i.ci._ ■.. ..   >-....  .--■-..  had 

featn  done  hy  h.md  r exiling — a  reJious  and  tjme* 
litmsuniinj.'  nuih'Ml  Thr  unuMufU'  Ijrj.H  :HnMunt  of 
itt.  nee 

n\*  ■  :as» 

tn  whi»,h  at;  air  driven  toul  iv  uicd,  by  a  tcirucfn  in 
Quincv,  HI.  Thi^  company  furnishes  a  ponable 
rip  "         '    n  air-crx>lcd  compressor,  of  to  cubic 

fee  .ily  connected  to  a  \  bor^r-pfjwer 

au- " .^...  ,   both   •T,,.ur.t,.i  on  a  steel  trucks 

underneath  which  is  ,1  rank.     The  air  is 

pumped  to  a  pressure  <-!  •>  pounds,  and  then 


versed  without  char'»tnt.  iKr  posiiton  €if  rtie  bmtlMi^ 
Alt  movmg  part  j||y  guarded.    Coffvci 

spindle  sptTih  are  «  ^rouitf-i  jtear 

enclosed  m  oil-light  boAes  un  r '  The  i 

arc  equipped  with  ball  thrust  4i>4  imh 

ball  jotnts.  and  an  improved  iy{H:  or  arm  allOM 
just  men  I  on  the  spindle  to  accommodale  Stft 
lengths  of  drills. 
The  hori2ontal  heads  have  standard   ftcd, 

aUtomali*-     fiitilml     mil     rmtik     trjin-rw     h^      a 

wheel,      l  xs 

are  auttm 

ihfouiib  a  I  rip  r^jd  and 

the  j,iw  clutfh  on  the  ffv 

waN 

tran5^Ui^^'.M^ 

machines,  in^^ 

tra  Ti  se  wit h  the  new  machmc  is  het 

and  '  lies. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


CAN  an  American  who  sincerely 
believes  in  the  principles  of 
his  own  government  be  neu- 
tral in  sentiment  about  the 
out  comeof  the  European  war? 
In  1776,  when  we  were  fighting  against  the 
exactions  of  an  autocratic  king,  the  men  of 
liberal  mind  in  France  and  even  in  England 
sympathized  with  the  struggle.  During 
the  Civil  War,  also,  the  Federal  agents  were 
able  to  win  the  sympathy  of  liberal  Eng- 
land, although  our  blockade  vitally  dam- 
aged the  prosperity  of  the  liberal  cotton- 
manufacturing  counties.  French  liberal 
thought  also  favored  the  North  because  it 
fought  for  liberty,  although  that  was  not 
the  technical  cause  of  the  war.  Now  the 
liberal  governments  of  Europe  are  all  on  one 
side  of  a  great  struggle  and  they  are  fight- 
ing for  democracy  and  liberty.  They  are 
fighting  not  so  much  because  the  technical 
cause  <rf  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  to  do 
with  the  liberty  of  a  small  nation  as  be- 
cause, if  they  are  defeated,  liberalism  will 
have  received  a  serious  setback.  The 
directing  force  of  the  Teutonic  side  is  a 
military  oligarchy  slightly  tinged  with 
plutocracy.  If  it  should  win,  autocracy 
will  have  done  much  to  prove  what  it  al- 
ways has  claimed,  namely,  that  dem- 
ocracies are  not  efficient  enough  to  survive. 
If  the  Allies  win,  democracy  will  receive 
a  tremendous  impetus  all  over  the  world. 

Copyright,  1916,  by  DouUeday. 


There  is  even  reason  to  hope  that  the 
liberals  in  Germany  may  see  in  the  results 
of  the  war  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  larger 
degree  of  political  power  for  the  mass  of 
people  in  Germany  than  they  now  have. 
To  some  degree  the  war  has  already  had  a 
democratizing  effect  on  Russia,  for  in 
Russia  the  Germanized  party  and  the  most 
pronounced  "stand-pat"  believers  in  auto- 
cracy were  one  and  the  same;  and  after  the 
great  retreat  from  Poland  last  year  the  ven- 
geance of  the  nation  fell  on  these  people  and 
loosened  their  hold  on  the  machinery  of  the 
Government. 

Every  agency  of  liberalism,  freedom,  and 
democracy  cries  for  an  Allied  victory. 
Every  believer  in  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
in  the  rule  of  autocracy,  in  the  subjugation 
of  the  people,  must  pin  his  hopes  upon  the 
vindication  of  the  governments  of  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

The  German-American  is  faced  with  a 
clash  between  the  principles  of  his  country 
and  the  bkxxl  of  his  ancestors.  It  was  the 
same  choice  that  faced  the  men  who  fought 
in  our  Revolution  and  the  men  who  fought 
in  the  German  revolution  of  1848.  Be- 
cause the  men  of  1 776  chose  to  take  hold  of 
liberty  even  in  the  face  of  fighting  their  own 
kin,  we  now  have  a  nation ;  and  many  of  our 
citizens  of  German  descent  are  here  because 
their  fathers  had  the  a)urage  to  make  the 
same  decision. 

Pace  4  Co.    All  riffhts  reterved. 


KING    hbKDIXAND   Of    KbMANlA 

WHOSE  KINGDOM,  AFTER  A  LONG  PERIOD  OF  HESITATION,  DEFINITELY  CAST  HER  LOT  WlfH 
TMft  ENTENTE  ALLIES  ON  AUGUST  27TH  IN  THE  HOPE  OF  REGAtMNC  HER  LOST  FROV|NCRS  IN 
TRANSYLVANIA  FROM  AUSTRIA 


Copyrighl  by  Brown  Brother* 

KING   CONSTANHNE   OF   GREECE 

WHOM  THE  ENTfcNTt  ALLIBS  FORCED  INTO  VtRTU A L  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  WAR  UPON  THEIR 
i!DE  BY  ASSUMING  CONTROL  OF  THE  TliLEGRAPH  LINES  AND  MAILS  OF  GREECt  KH^^X  \\K»%.W:S^* 
,C  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  CENTRAL  POWERS 


[ 


THE  NAVAL  PLAITSBURG 
'U.  s*  s.  Maine'*  leaviko  kew  vork  with  her  quota  of  the  2*400  business  m£m  who 


TOOK 


four-weeks'  TRAlNtMG  CRUISE    FOR  CIVILIANS 


i 


Cnpyrjfbt  by  VfitcfiuUunii  FUm  Scnn 

SIGNING  THE  NAVY  APPROPRIATION  BILL 
President  Wilson  attaching  his  signature  to  ihc  bill  jppropriuing  |np.cjoo.oao  for  the  Nji 
ihr  first  year's  appropriation  on  a  five-yt-jrs*  programmt'  which  will  ultimatrfv  c»\\  for  tnof*  ll 
661  miJlion  dollars,  and  which  will  make  the  United  Stales  Navy  greater  than  the  navy  of  any  otl 
Power  was  at  the  outset  of  the  Great  War,  At  the  sanje  time  he  signed  the  Army  Appitjpfiafi 
Bill,  the  Philippines  Biil.  and  the  Uniform  Bill  of  Lading  measure 


I 


THK  CROCKER  LAND  EXPEDITION 
Which  has  spent  rhree  years  in  The  Arctic  endeavoring  lo  (ocaie  '*  Crocker  Land** — Che  Arctic 
continent  which  Rear- Admiral  Pe;iry  thought  he  *jw  on  his  voyage  to  the  Nonh  Pole.  The 
mrmhcrs  of  the  cxpidifion  are,  kfi  to  right:  Dr.  H.  J  Hunt,  Dr  M  C  Tanquarv,  Mr  W.  E.  Ekblaw, 
Mr.  Diinald  B.  MacMtllan  (thclcader  of  the  expedition).  Ensign  Fit Jthugh  Green.  V.  S.  N,  (who  recently 
relumed  ^nd  reported  that  no  trace  of  the  land  cogtd  be  found),  and  Mr  J,  L  Allen 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK 


AS    BETWEEN    MR.    WILSON    AND 
MR.  HUGHES 

THE  President's  speech  accepting  the 
renomination  of  the  Democratic 
Party  was  a  much  more  convincing 
document  than  Mr.  Hughes's  speech  the 
month  before,  for  the  President  could  pdint 
to  a  remarkable  record  of  constructive 
achievement,  including  a  series  of  useful 
acts  governing  agricultural  problems  such 
as  grain  standards,  warehousing,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  better-known  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  Rural  Credits  Act,  Child  Labor  Act. 
etc.  Moreover,  there  is  a  forward-looking 
and  courageous  spirit  in  such  parts  of  the 
President's  speech  as: 

We  can  no  longer  indulge  our  traditional 
provincialism.  We  are  to  play  a  leading  pari  in 
the  world  drama  whether  we  wish  it  or  not.  We 
shall  lend,  not  borrow;  act  for  ourselves,  not 
imitate  or  follow;  organize  and  initiate,  not  peep 
about  merely  to  see  where  we  may  get  in. 

We  have  already  formulated  and  agreed  upon 
a  policy  of  law  which  will  explicitly  remove  the 
ban  now  supposed  to  rest  upon  cooperation 
among  our  exporters  in  seeking  and  securing 
their  proper  place  in  the  markets  of  the  worW. 
The  field  will  be  free,  the  instrumentalities  at 
hand.  It  will  only  remain  for  the  masters  of 
enterprise  among  us  to  act  in  energetic  concert 
and  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
insist  upon  the  maintenance  throughoui  the 
world  of  those  conditions  of  fairness  and  of 
even-handed  justice  in  the  commercial  dealinsii 
of  the  nations  with  one  another,  upon  which, 
after  all,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  peace  and 
ordered  life  of  the  world  must  ultimately  de- 
pend. 

This  is  a  more  proper  American  doctrine 
than  the  plea  which  Mr.  Hughes  is  making 
for  the  protection  of  industries  in  this  land 
of  immense  markets  and  raw  materials  now 
plentiful  with  capital — protection  against 
the  "dumping"  of  the  goods  made  by  the 
warring  nations  while  they  are  strai.....^ 
every  effort  to  provide  themselves  with  the 
sinews  of  war. 

Moreover,  the  President's  settlement  of 
the  threatened  railroad  strike,  even  if  he 
did  acquiesce  in  being  held  up  by  the 
brotherhoods,  shows  again  that  with  him  in 
the  White  House  the  Government  can  do 
business.    The  machine  can  be  got  under 


way  more  quickly  by  Mr.  Wilsim  than  h 
any  recent  President, 

His  domestic  achievements  and  tii^ 
ability  to  run  the  Covcrnmcni  have  irudef 
plain  all  along  that  thi*  public  will  get  betUr 
service  by  continuiuf^  to  use  Mr.  Wjhf« 
and  the  Democratic  Party  than  by  mm 
Mr.  Hughes  and  the  Rcrpublican  Pam, 
unless  Mr.  Hughes  has  the  vision  aoi 
ability  to  put  a  definition  and  viRi>r  whid 
the  President  has  lacked  into  I  be  m*«) 
*' Americanism/'  But  neither  Mr.  Huglie 
nor  his  party  seeitis  inclined  to  da  ihii  mi 
there  is.  therefore,  little  to  be  gained  ii 
changing.  There  is,  indeed,  a  pr>Mttve  ai* 
vantage  to  Americanism  in  defeating  Mr. 
Hughes  so  long  as  the  anti-Afnerkii 
German  voters  believe  that  they  hetpd 
nominate  him  and  so  long  as  they  mo^ 
him  as  their  candidate. 

But  if  we  do  have  Mr  >\1!san  in  Ifc 
White  House  again,  many  of  the  %'ate&a$t 
for  him  will  have  been  cast  not  hecMm^d 
but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  allowed  Ca^ 
many  to  murder  Americans  at  m^  for  i 
year  and  to  blow  up  property  here*  Many 
people  who  vote  for  him  will  do  so  with  i^ 
gret  that  his  leadership  was  directed  Ifr 
ward  quieting  and  not  toward  educatb^ 
a  proper  resentment  of  these  outrages  aaj 
that  for  the  most  part  his  influence  i^ 
against  an  adequate  preparation  to  ai»- 
vince  the  world  that  we  did  properly  resot 
these  outrages.  It  is  a  fair  criticbm  to  Mf 
that  if  G rover  Cleveland  had  been  Pie»- 
dent  he  would  have  led  public  opjnioiit  m 
that  there  wf>uld  have  been  no  McLcfiidfc 
and  Gt^re  resolutions  and  no  support  ol 
them.  Under  his  leadership  the  t>efiK>^ 
cratic  delegates  at  St.  Louis  would  not  hat\x 
gf>ne  into  ecstasies  over  the  maintenance  (il 
peace  with  Germany  whiJe  Germany  b» 
never  offered  reparation  or  apobgy  for  the 
Americans  who  died  on  the  Lusiktnm  aii4 
while  the  whole  submarine  question  is  left 

I  he  President  was  willing  to  meet  the  in- 
evitable after  a  year  of  notes,  but  he  was 
himself  partially  responsible  for  the  pacif- 
ism in  Congress  and  softness  in  the  country 
which  wished  to  forsake  him  for  peace  at 
any  price.  And  the  existence  of  this  same 
unreasoning  pacifism  has  to  a  decree  robbed 
our  good  intentions  toward  h  of  tixir 
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iracter  and  dressed  them  up  in  the 
ts  of  weakness  and  vacillation. 
President  has  done  much  for  the 
I  welfare  of  the  people  but  a  serious 
ce  to  their  national  spirit  and  their 
)f  responsibility  to  the  vigorous 
f  democracy. 


t     MONOPOLIES    AND    THE 
PUBLIC  WELFARE 

4E  wool  people  were  too  strong  for 
Mr.  Taft;  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods too  strong  for  Mr.  Wilson, 
small  class,  well  organized,  dictates 
les  to  the  United  States  Govem- 
t  is  humiliating  but  not  unprece- 
But  usually  it  has  been  capitalis- 
ibinations  and  not  labor  combina- 
hat  have  forced  the  Government 
t  them  special  favors. 
)ne  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  the 
3ur  law  which  the  brotherhoods 
Tom  the  President  and  Congress  is 
promoted  the  public  welfare  by 
ing  the  strike.  On  the  other  hand, 
stion  is  likely  to  be  much  like  the 
ine  controversy.  The  issue  prob- 
11  have  to  be  joined  sooner  or  later, 
try  time  you  refuse  to  face  an  issue 
it  you  make  assurance  doubly  sure 
vill  recur;  and  every  time  you  refuse 
the  issue  you  weaken  the  public 
on  which  you  must  finally  depend 
sit. 

ssue  is  not  whether  the  members  of 
r  railroad  brotherhoods  should  have 
ages.  The  question  is  whether,  in 
lagement  of  a  public  utility  like  the 
Is,  the  public's  welfare  or  the  labor- 
Ifare  is  the  more  important.  Cap- 
i  to  think  that  it  came  first  and  the 
second.  The  brotherhoods  have 
B  victory  in  a  struggle  to  prove  that 
me  first  and  the  public  second. 
3f  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
»f  the  Constitution  for  the  formation 
\merican  Government  was  to  pro- 
le  public  welfare.  This  is  not  just  a 
imding  phrase.  It  is  in  literal  truth 
e  public  expects  of  the  Government. 
railroad  brotherhoods  put  this 
um  to  the  public:  "Unless  our 
Is  for  more  money  are  granted  by 


the  railroads  we  will  make  you  suffer  m>- 
told  financial  k>ss  and  inconvenience,  and 
this  irrespective  of  whether  any  one  else  be- 
lieves that  our  demands  are  just  or  not." 
The  railroad  brotherhoods  are  a  nK>nopoly. 
They  feel  their  power  and  they  used  it  even 
as  the  capitalistic  monopolies  used  to  use 
theirs.  The  railroad  brotherhoods  have  in- 
augurated the  labor  monopolies'  pio- 
gramme  of^"  the  p.ablic  be  damned." 

It  took  capital  a  long  time  to  learn  that 
even  when  it  had  a  monopoly  and  seemed 
well  intrenched  behind  the  law  the  ulti- 
matum, "the  public  be  damned,"  meant  a 
war  that  would  end  in  disaster.  The  public 
won't  be  damned.  It  may  take  as  long 
to  teach  labor  monopolies  this  as  it  dkl  to 
teach  the  financial  monopolies;  it  may  be  as 
painful  a  process.  But  the  labor  leaders 
may  feel  just  as  sure  as  capital  does  now 
that  the  public  has  the  stomach  to  go 
through  with  the  process  if  it  is  required. 

The  Clayton  Act  clarified  and  fixed  the 
point  that  human  labor  is  not  a  comnKxlity 
in  the  meaning  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and 
accordingly  a  labor  monopoly  is  not  in 
restraint  of  trade  as  a  monopoly  of  a  com- 
modity is.  -AJabor  monopoly  is^  therefore, 
legalized^  That  does  not,  however,  mean 
that  the  abuse  of  that  monopoly  will 
be  tolerated.  The  railroads  themselves 
are  monopolies  in  large  measure.  The 
interstate  commerce  laws  practically  legal- 
ize their  monopolistic  character.  But  the 
public  has  also  passed  laws  to  see  that  the 
monopoly  does  not  abuse  the  public  wel- 
fare— which  is  the  first  consideration. 

The  action  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
is  sufficient  indication  that  it  is  time  for  the 
United  States  Government  to  get  ready  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  bigger  than  any 
special  interest.  It  is  not  meet  that  either 
the  W(X)I  people  or  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods shall  be  tcx)  strong  for  the  United 
States  Government. 


THE  ALLIES  NOW  THE  PACE- 
MAKERS 

C>T   fall,   when    the  Germans   rested 
from  the  amquest  of  Poland  and 
Serbia,  speculation  busied  itself  with 
the  next  move  of  the  Great  General  Staff. 
It  was  grooming  the  Turks  for  an  attack 
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on  Egypt,  it  was  making  a  threat  against 
India  through  Persia,  preparing  for  a 
thrust  at  Petrograd,  the  Russian  capital  or 
Kief  or  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  it  was 
planning  an  offensive  into  Italy  or  against 
Calais  or  the  French  line.  The  Russians 
were  badly  defeated.  The  French  and 
English  drives  in  the  Champagne  and  in 
Flanders  had  failed.  The  British  had 
failed  at  Gallipoli  and  surrendered  at  Kut- 
el-Amara.  The  Italians  had  made  little 
headway.  The  Serbian  army  was  almosit 
destroyed.  Bulgaria  had  joined  the  Teu- 
tonic alliance,  Greece  under  King  Con- 
stantine  was  pro-German,  and  even  Ru- 
mania at  this  time  might  have  been  in- 
duced to  join  a  victorious  German  alliance 
for  her  own  safety. 

But  these  bright  prospects  for  the  Ger- 
mans must  be  used  or  they  would  tarnish. 
While  winter  was  still  on,  the  Russian  suc- 
cesses in  Armenia  removed  the  possibility 
of  the  Turkish  advance  through  Peniia. 
Of  the  many  other  possibilities  before  them 
the  Germans  decided  to  try  to  eliminate 
their  most  skilful  enemy:  they  attacked  the 
French  at  Verdun.  That  attack  was  still  in 
progress  when  the  Austrians  launched  their 
offensive  against  Italy.  Then  suddenly  the 
forces  behind  the  scenes  began  to  become 
visible  and  the  offensive  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Germany's  enemies.  Russia 
pushed  forward  her  long  line  from  the 
Pinsk  marshes  to  the  Carpathians,  Italy 
drove  back  the  Austrian  attack  in  the 
Trentino  and  captured  Gorizia  from  ihe 
Austrian  defense  that  had  been  weakened 
to  send  reinforcements  to  Galicia,  and  as 
the  attack  on  Verdun  died  down  the  Allies 
took  up  their  offensive  on  the  Somnie.  For 
the  first  time  since  hostilities  began  the 
Allies  were  dictating  the  time  and  place  of 
battle,  and  Rumania  and  Greece  ratified 
the  verdict  that  the  tide  of  war  had  chanj^ed 
by  their  new  attitude  toward  the  Allies. 

The  German  tide  lasted  nearly  two  ful! 
years.  During  that  time  they  gained 
great  military  prestige,  valuable  eneniv  ter- 
ritory, and  lurkish  and  Bulgarian  help. 
But  they  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  a  de- 
cision over  any  of  their  major  enemies, 
France,  though  weakened  by  losses,  is  still 
the  most  dangerous  adversary.  Russia 
seems  better  organized  than  before.    The 


British  are  infmitely  better  able  to  e^rr 
on  the  war  than  before,  not  atily  beotiK 
they  have  had  time  to  train  and  equip  thor 
army  but  because  their  problems  in  ludsL 
Persia,  and  Egypt,  problems  that  wot 
dangerous  in  the  early  part  of  the  voif,  iir 
now  safely  mastered.  The  threat  of  a  Hbl? 
War  is  no  longer  a  serious  menace. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  Turkey  has  sti 
many  resources  for  her  own  defense,  she 
cannot  send  any  appreciable  help  tn  Gd* 
many  nor  draw  any  more  men  from  llr 
Allied  lines  to  meet  her  threats.  Bulipra 
has  lost  little  so  far  in  the  v/SLr^  but  she  h 
almost  surrounded  by  enemies  and  CMsmM 
help  being  impressed  with  the  fact  thai  hm 
task  of  keeping  open  the  Oriental  Raih-ay. 
the  one  link  between  Germany  and  Turk*-- . 
is  not  directly  connected  wth  her  ff*" 
ambitions.  And  Austria,  which  has  borai 
the  brunt  of  the  Russian  hammerinf  ip 
two  disastrous  campaigns,  is  mon-  depleted 
in  men  than  any  of  the  major  Powers, 

The  backbone  of  the  Teutonic  defeitsr 
rests  on  Germany.  She  must  help  TurKn 
with  brains  and  material,  give  directioa 
and  as  much  help  in  men  as  possible  to 
Balkan  campaign^  stiffen  the  Austrian  \im 
with  German  leadership  and  a  sprinkliif 
of  German  units — alt  this  besides  bolctifli 
the  greater  part  of  the  line  against  tk 
Russians  and  the  whole  tine  a||;awt 
England  and  France.  It  is  a  terrible  faA 
which  the  Germans  face. 

The  prospects  that  were  bright  for  Gti^ 
many  a  year  ago  are  now  all  ^ith  the  ADb 
—prospects  of  isolating  Turkey,  of  ciii» 
natlng  Bulgaria,  of  gaining  a  deci!^ion  ove 
Austria.  If  the  Allies  succeed  in  these 
tasks  the  main  enemy  witl  still  remain- 
Mow  strong  he  will  be  depends  upon  ho* 
much  strength  he  gives  up  in  trying  to 
maintain  the  extended  fronts  of  hb  alticv 

From  the  time  the  Crown  Prince  at- 
tacked Verdun  under  Sarrail  to  the  time 
the  Cnnvn  Prince  attacked  Wrdun  under 
Petain  was  two  years  filled  with  magnifi* 
cent  German  victories  which  settled  noClh 
ing  finally.  From  Bmsiloff's  Galidaii 
drive  in  }9i4  to  his  Galicjan  drive  m  1916 
was  two  years  in  which  the  ftussiaiti 
suffered  many  terrible  defeats  wbidi 
seemingly  have  left  them  better  able  lo 
cope  with  their  enemies  than  before.    For 
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two  years  the  war  belonged  to  Germany. 
It  has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Allied  Powers  to  see  whether  they  can  use 
their  prospects  to  settle  it,  as  the  Germans 
were  unable  to  do. 


A   REVIEW  OF  CONGRESS 

THE  Congress  which  has  just  ad- 
journed presents  many  lessons  to 
the  students  of  American  institu- 
tions. In  some  future  academic  discussion 
of  our  political  system,  such  as  we  find  in 
his  "Constitutional  Government  in  the 
United  States,"  Mr.  Wilson  might  use  his 
latest  experiences  at  Washington  as  illus- 
trations of  his  most  telling  points.  The 
Sixty-fourth  Congress  has  demonstrated 
once  more  the  influence  of  public  opinion  as 
the  final  impelling  force,  and  the  power  ex- 
ercised by  the  Presidency  in  bringing  this 
force  to  play  upon  reluctant  law-makers. 
The  legislation  that  has  been  passed  fairly 
reflects  our  stage  of  political  development 
— it  clearly  pictures  the  vices  and  the 
virtues  of  our  democracy. 

This  Congress  has  passed  many  bad  bills. 
It  surrendered  the  reorganization  of  the 
Army  to  the  National  Guard  lobby  which 
early  in  the  session  took  up  its  quarters  in 
Washington.  In  its  reorganization  of  our 
revenues  it  refused  to  give  the  Nation  a  real 
income  tax — one,  that  is,  which  levied  on 
all  responsible  citizens  in  proportion  to  their 
ability  to  pay — and,  instead,  increased  the 
exactions  on  the  minute  minority  already 
on  the  rolls.  It  passed  a  river  and  harbor 
bill  of  the  usual  outrageous  kind.  This 
session  has  not  passed,  but  has  prepared — 
all  ready  for  the  next  meeting  in  December 
— a  public  building  bill  far  worse  than  any- 
thing in  our  history.  After  fussing  with 
two  dangerous  issues  for  several  months — 
Government-owned  shipping  and  Philippine 
independence — it  has  adopted  legislation 
which  is  practically  harmless.  With  the 
failure  of  the  Interior  Department's  con- 
servation bill,  that  difficult  problem  still 
remains  unsettled. 

But  this  session  has  also  passed  legisla- 
tion that  deserves  to  rank  with  the  best 
achievements  of  the  Wilson  Administration. 
The  President  showed  a  most  attractive 
and  compelling  aspect  when,  one  day,  un- 


announced and  unexpected,  he  appeared, 
in  summer  flannels,  in  the  room  at  the 
Capitol  especially  placed  aside  for  his  use, 
and  began  to  invite  certain  gentlemen  to 
have  converse  with  him.  He  especially 
wished  to  discuss  the  subject  of  child  labor. 
For  months — even  years — Congress  had 
been  mulling  over  this  legislation;  an  en- 
tire library  of  Congressional  documents  had 
accumulated  concerning  it;  Senators  and 
Congressmen  from  the  cotton  mill  states 
had  filled  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  denouncing  it;  jealous  watch-dogs 
of  the  Constitution — even  Mr.  Wilson 
himself,  as  Senator  Borah  pointed  out — 
had  argued  against  it  as  an  infringement  of 
state  rights.  Yet  the  sudden  appearance 
of  this  white-flanneled  figure  at  the  Capitol 
immediately  placed  the  law  on  the  statute 
books.  The  prestige  of  the  Presidential 
office  advertised  the  Child  Labor  Act  as  it 
had  never  been  advertised  before.  And 
the  achievement  was  a  great  one,  not  only 
for  the  Act  itself  but  for  the  policy  in- 
volved. For  this  measure  marks  a  new 
extension  of  federal  authority  into  the 
every-day  concerns  of  the  American  people. 
The  other  measure  for  which  this  Con- 
gress deserves  praise  is  the  Rural  Credits 
Act.  Here,  again,  we  have  an  extension  of 
centralized  power;  for  years  to  come  the 
farmer  will  realize  that  there  is  a  Federal 
Government  because,  among  other  things, 
it  has  provided  the  mechanism  by  which  he 
can  borrow  money  on  business  terms.  The 
National  Banking  Act,  passed  in  the 
Civil  War,  had  its  shortcomings,  but  it 
accomplished  much  in  this  work  of  national- 
ization. Its  successor,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  is  a  powerful  force  working  in 
the  same  cause.  What  the  federal  banks 
do  for  commercial  transactions,  the  federal 
land  banks,  organized  under  the  Rural 
Credits  Act,  will  do  for  agriculture.  This 
legislation,  therefore,  is  as  great  an  achieve- 
ment as  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  It  will 
not  satisf\  those  farmers  who  would  like  to 
borrow  money  at  2  per  cent,  on  the  say-so 
of  the  local  postmaster,  but  it  will  satisfy 
the  legitimate  needs  of  those  who  have  re- 
spectable security.  With  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  it  goes  a  long  way  toward  settling 
a  problem  that,  for  half  a  century,  has  dis- 
tracted not  only  business  but  politics. 
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THE  LEADERS   IN  THE  NEXT 
CONGRESS 

THE  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  in  large  measure  a  gov- 
ernment by  Congressional  com- 
mittees, and  the  committees  are  domi- 
nated by  their  chairmen. 

As  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  has  pointed 
out,  one  of  the  important  measures  of  the 
two  parties  in  the  coming  election  is  the 
character  of  the  chairmen  they  would 
provide  for  the  important  Congressional 
committees.  As  the  chairmanships  come 
by  seniority  of  service,  it  is  possible  to 
know  pretty  accurately  the  men  who 
would  represent  each  party  in  these  im- 
portant positions. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  have  charge  of  the  bills  to  raise 
revenue. 

The  chairmen  of  these  committees  now 
are  Senator  F.  M.  Simmons  and  Repre- 
sentative Claude  Kitchin,  both  of  North 
Carolina.  Neither  is  a  great  financier, 
but  they  use  their  efforts  to  raise  the  public 
revenue  upon  a  fair  basis — except  in  the 
matter  of  the  income  tax.  The  income 
tax  as  it  stands  now  is  purely  class  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  the  rich. 

If  the  Republican  Party  were  elected^ 
Messrs.  Simmons  and  Kitchin  would  be 
superseded  by  Senator  Boies  Penrose,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Representative  Joseph 
W.  Fordney,  of  Michigan. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  has  branded  Senator 
Penrose  as  one  of  the  worst  busses,  and 
both  he  and  Mr.  Fordney  believe  in  a 
high  protective  tariff  of  special  privileges 
of  the  kind  that  Mark  Hanna  and  Nelson 
Aldrich  approved.  If  the  Republican 
Party  were  elected  there  would  be  a 
Fordney-Penrose  tariff  which  would  be  a 
reactionary  measure  that  would  give  up 
the  progress  made  since  Mark  Hanna 
'^merican  politics. 

Appropriation   Committee  of  the 

•    has   for    chairman    Senator 

.  of  Virginia,  and  the 

«  of  the   House 

cr  Tammany 

Mr  John 


J.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Martin  has  not  \A 
much  impression  on  our  expend itum 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  an  able  '^watch-dogof  tht 
Treasury/'  of  the  old-fashioned  kind  that 
watches  at  the  spigot  white  it  wastes  at 
the  bung.  But  it  is  to  his  credit  that  be 
at  least  watches  somewhere,  and  he  is  m 
record  in  favor  of  making  an  atteinpt  to 
eliminate  the  ^'pork"*  from  our  Congm^ 
sionat  appropriations. 

If  Messrs,  Martin  and  Fitzgerald  wm 
superseded,  their  Republican  sucoesson 
would  be  Senator  Francis  E.  Warren,  of 
Wyoming,  and  Representative  FrederiA 
H.  Gillett,  of  Massachusetts,  Senates 
Warren  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant  porl 
hunters  in  the  Senate.  The  famous 
?  50,000  post  office  for  the  294  people  d 
Sundance,  Wyo.  (since  raised  to  $75,000 
by  Representative  Mondell),  was  his  idea, 
and  the  political-military  post  Fort  D,  A. 
Russell,  with  its  great  and  useless  expendi- 
tures, is  another,  Mn  Gillett  has  no 
record  tike  Senator  Warren's,  but  there  a 
nothing  to  show  that  he  would  be  any 
more  successful  than  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  the  Senate  is  presided  over  now  by 
Senator  W^illiam  J,  Stone,  of  Missouri 
He  has  not  shown  himself  a  man  of  much 
courage  or  ability,  for  he  did  not  haw 
the  ability  to  meet  the  German  threat 
of  war  and  stick  to  American  rights 
until  forced  to  do  so  by  the  President 
The  same  is  true  of  Mn  Henry  D,  Flood 
of  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the  roreigfi 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House,  and  d 
Speaker  Champ  Clark. 

If  a  change  were  made  Senator  Htnr\ 
Cabot  Lod^e  would  succeed  Senator  Stone 
Senator  Lodge  has  much  more  informt* 
tion  about  foreign  affairs  than  Senator 
Stone,  and  likewise  more  courage.  In 
the  House,  Mr  Henry  Allen  Cooper,  of 
Wisconsin,  who  would  succeed  Mr.  Flood. 
voted  for  the  McLemore  resolution  and 
against  American  rights,  as  did  Minor- 
ity Leader  Mann,  who  would  succeed 
Speaker  Clark.  The  change,  then,  would 
be  from  a  weak  to  a  pusillanimous  leader- 
ship in  the  House, 

Nor  would  the  Republican  chairmen  of 
the  Naval  and  Military  committees  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  present  chairmen. 
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Ltor  Chamberlain  and  Senator  Tillman 
J  demonstrated  more  ability  to  help  the 
y  and  Navy  than  could  be  expected 
I  Senator  du  Pont,  of  Delaware,  and 
ltor  William  Alden  Smith,  of  Michi- 
In  the  House,  Mr.  James  Hay  of 
inia  has  done  all  the  harm  to  the 
ly  he  could.  His  elevation  to  the 
:h  leaves  Congressman  S.  Hubert  Dent, 
of  Alabama,  as  his  Democratic  suc- 
3r.  The  senior  Republican  member 
he  committee  is  Mr.  Julius  Kahn,  of 
fomia,  who  has  a  growing  appreciation 
he  military  problem  and  who  would 
1  to  be  an  improvement  on  his  prede- 
3r  in  this  office. 

ir.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett,  of  Tennessee, 
present  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
:ee  on  Naval  Affairs,  is  a  somewhat 
ted  convert  to  the  idea  of  a  proper 
y,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
substitution  of  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Butler, 
Pennsylvania,  would  give  it  a  better 
id. 

^hen  Mr.  Hughes  raised  the  cry  of 
ionalism  and  pointed  to  the  chairmen 
ie  great  committees  he  made  a  tactical 
:ake.  It  was,  of  course,  pointed  out 
seniority  and  not  a  sectional  spirit  had 
|)ened  to  put  Southern  men  at  the 
1  of  these  committees.  But  the  next 
ious  step  was  to  examine  the  men  who 
Id  steer  the  committees  under  Republi- 
rule — and  this  examination  affords  an 
Ilent  reason  against  voting  for  ^Mr. 
ties  and  his  party.  Mr.  Hughes  should 
t  to  convince  the  public  that  his  elec- 
would  produce  great  benefits  to  recon- 
us  to  Boies  Penrose  as  the  head  of  the 
ince  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
icis  E.  Warren  as  chairman  of  the 
imittee  on  Appropriations. 


MR.  HUGHES  ON  THE  STUMP 

"^HE  public  is  disappointed  in  Mr. 

Hughes.     We   had   not    expected 

that  he  was  leaving  the  Supreme 

:h  to  enter  an  ordinary  political  cam- 

n.    On  domestic  matters  the   Presi- 

has  a  better  constructive  record  than 

President  for  many  years  past.     The 

task  before  the  Republican  candidate 

not   to  lead   the  forces   of   special 


privilege  back  into  power.  The  great  task 
was  to  put  a  soul  into  the  Nation,  to  make 
Americans  feel  that  they  owed  service  to 
their  country,  that  the  country  stood 
solidly  behind  its  rights  at  sea  and  ashore, 
and  that  it  would  not  tolerate  hyphenism — 
in  short,  to  change  the  feeling,  partly 
engendered  and  partly  acquiesced  in  by  the 
Administration,  that  so  long  as  we  were  at 
peace  little  else  mattered. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  failed  to  take  up  this 
issue  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  President 
and  Congress  have  met  the  popular  desire 
for  a  real  Navy.  The  new  Navy  bill  is  good 
as  a  whole — far  better  than  most  bills  that 
come  through  the  tedious  legislative  pro- 
cess 

Mr.  Hughes's  first  stumping  tour,  which 
took  him  through  the  Middle  West  and  the 
Pacific  Coast,  has  not  improved  the  im- 
pression created  by  his  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance. That  speech  disappointed  many 
of  his  strongest  admirers.  We  are  living  in 
exceptional  times,  which  demand  a  clear, 
bold  voice,  sounding  powerfully  the  note  of 
Americanism  and  presenting  a  constructive 
programme  for  meeting  the  new  ills  that 
distract  us.  Mr.  Hughes,  strong  as  his 
speech  was  in  certain  particulars,  especially 
in  its  criticism  of  the  President's  foreign 
policy,  failed  to  meet  this  demand.  His 
first  stumping  tour  still  leaves  his  position 
undefined. 

Yet  Mr.  Hughes's  political  opponents 
rather  exaggerate  his  tendency  to  deal  in 
generalities.  His  political  programme  is 
not,  as  one  might  gather  from  these  criti- 
cisms, entirely  in  the  clouds.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  review  the  candidate's  speeches  and 
deduce  a  positive  programme  along  certain 
lines.  Mr.  Hughes,  for  example,  believes 
in  a  constitutional  amendment  that  will 
give  the  suffrage  to  women.  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  vague  about  that  pro- 
nouncement— whatever  one  may  think 
about  the  pniposition  itself.  He  believes 
in  still  further  extending  the  merit  system 
in  the  civil  service.  He  would  reform  the 
diplomatic  service  with  the  idea  of  using 
our  foreign  posts  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving American  prestige  rather  than  as 
prizes  of  spoils  politics.  He  would  abolish 
the  pork  barrel  system  of  appropriations  by 
establishing  a  federal  budget  prepared  by 
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the  Executive.  He  advocates  a  protective 
tariff,  apparently  of  the  antediluvian  kind. 
In  Mexico  he  would  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  Americans,  if  necessary  by 
force — that  is,  by  going  to  war.  Mr, 
Hughes  also  believes  in  international 
arbitration,  in  a  merchant  marine,  in  rural 
credits,  in  workmen's  compensation  \b.ws, 
and  in  other  up-to-date  progressive  legisla- 
tion. The  provoking  aspect  of  his  pro- 
gramme, however,  is  that,  even  when  it  be- 
comes "constructive,"  it  too  frequently 
lacks  details.  His  Mexican  policy,  indeed, 
seems  fairly  direct.  So  are  other  items. 
But  others  are  merely  pious  statements  of 
the  most  general  kind.  A  federal  budget,  as 
a  means  of  correcting  wastes,  is  much  to  the 
point;  but  what  sort  of  a  budget  does  Mr, 
Hughes  propose,  what  part  shall  G)ngres3 
have  in  making  it,  by  what  means  is  he  to 
obtain  this  sweeping  reform?  A  President 
who  could  reform  our  diplomatic  service 
would  benefit  the  country  indeed;  a  few 
phrases,  however,  will  not  reform  it.  Does 
Mr.  Hughes  propose  to  place  it  upon  a  per- 
manent basis,  to  train  young  men  for  it  as  a 
career — ^young  men  who  can  advance  from 
modest  secretaryships  to  the  greatest  am- 
bassadorships in  Europe — to  build  em- 
bassies in  the  great  capitals,  to  pay  our 
representatives  salaries  that  will  enable 
them  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  world's 
largest  and  richest  Republic?  These 
questions  he  does  not  answer;  if  we  analyze 
most  of  his  policies,  except  that  concerning 
protection,  we  find  therein  the  same  lack 
of  desirable  detail. 

And  on  certain  questions  he  says  nothing 
at  all.  The  most  disappointing  symptom 
in  our  national  life  since  the  Civil  War  is 
the  emergence  of  the  hyphen.  It  is  an 
inescapable  fact  that  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  our  German-American  popula- 
tion bears  its  first  allegiance,  not  to  the 
United  States,  but  to  the  German  Empire, 
which  means  that  they  cannot  realize  the 
fundamental  principles  of  democracy  and 
liberty.  No  nation  has  ever  been  called 
upon  to  suffer  so  seditious  a  press  as  that 
published  in  the  United  States  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  These  aliens  boast  that 
V  nominated  Mr.  Hughes  and  that  their 
^  elect  him.    A  few  sharo.  definite 


this  ghost;  But  he  has  not  spokoi  lliem 
He  speaks  of  "America  first/'  "undilnki 
Americanism''  and  the  like — ptiruB 
which^  unless  they  are  expanded  tnto  wmc- 
thing  definite,  contain  no  meaning,  la  tke 
matter  of  preparedness  Mr.  Hughes  iib^ 
wise  fails  to  meet  the  issue.  Despite  on 
large  Navy  bill,  there  is  sttU  an  irnnxaK 
amount  of  work  to  be  done.  Mr  Hiig|s 
offers  us  no  programme.  He  critidia, 
rightly  enough,  the  militia  pay  bill,  be 
offers  no  substitute  for  building  up  an  inri 
Does  he  believe  in  federal  volunteef^ 
Would  he  advocate  universal  conscripliotf 
Would  he  increase  the  standing  amijf 
Instead  of  discussing  these  topics  «r  pi 
tariff  speeches  of  the  vintage  of  Marl 
Hanna  and  general  denunciations  csf  tk 
Democrats*  His  campaign  has  not  rulfilM 
the  expectations  of  the  public 


A    DISAPPEARING    PHENOMENON 

THERE  is  one  ancient  and  hononHt 
phenomenon  to  which  we  hlif 
been  accustomed  every  four  yem 
but  which  this  year  has  not  put  in  io 
wonted  appearance.  The  depression  rf 
the  Presidential  year  is  absent.  Thcrrfl 
no  financial  fear  of  either  candidate  is 
there  used  to  be  of  Mr.  Bryan*  Whatevff 
business,  or  finance,  or  industry  thinks  d 
Mr  Wilson  and  Mr,  Hughes,  all  koov 
that  the  era  of  the  operations  on  the  bus- 
ness  body  is  over  It  is  true»  of  cocim 
that  Mr.  Hoghes  and  his  party  are  tilolf 
to  give  certain  businesses  excessive  stmi^ 
lants  in  the  shape  of  the  tariff,  to  the  graf 
harm  of  their  characters.  The  finucU 
reaction  from  this  is  about  the  only  n- 
certainty  which  the  political  caiopaigp 
has  for  business. 

For  the  rest,  business  and  industry  p 
on  without  tbe  usual  disturbance  causttd 
by  an  approaching  election.     The  omissioii 
of  the  old  phenomenon  this  year  is  so  gival 
an  advantage  that  we  should  take  some 
steps  to  make  the  omission   perman^iit 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  alwai 
greatly     exaggerated.     The     Pre 
election  was  always  made  the  e^ 
a  detfTe^  of  disturbance  that  it  need 

i  thi       litician's  task  m 
jarticulj 
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s  party,  but  this  ancient  myth  is  about 
xled  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
Id  put  whatever  fears  or  douljts  we 
in  a  bundle  and  name  it  "  Presiden- 
year"  and  let  it  interrupt  our  pro- 
ive  activities  or  normal  cheerfulness. 


[MIGRATION  AND  STRAIGHT 
AMERICA 

1ISS  FRANCES  A.  KELLOR,in  her 
vigorous  little  book,  "Straight 
America,"  brings  a  very  forcible 
tment  against  the  native-bom  popu- 
n  of  the  country,  who  still  control  its 
nies,  for  not  taking  steps  to  make  the 
[grants  into  Americans.  She  very 
erly  complains  of  the  Ghettoes,  Little 
s,  German,  Polish,  and  various  other 
5  of  "quarters,"  and  asks  the  native 
lation  what  they  are  going  to  do. 
ter  all,  if  we  do  not  believe  in  foreign 
ters,  we  need  not  have  them.  We  can 
t  the  learning  of  English  compulsory; 
an  give  incoming  immigrants  some 
ing  in  citizenship  and  not  leave  them 
dy  to  their  own  devices  or  to  the 
rship  of  their  compatriots  who  have 
little  more  experience  here  than  the 
inrivals.  We  need  not  have  America 
preted  to  these  people  entirely  by  the 
Mie  and  the  ward  boss.  To  take 
jve  measures  to  make  the  immigrant 
mn  would,  of  course,  involve  a  change 
ir  mental  attitude  similar  to  the  one 
changed  our  conception  of  a  naval 
«mme  from  two  major  ships  to  ten 
fear.  Such  measures  would  be  pater- 
ic  and  expensive. 

t  we  have  accepted  as  a  cardinal 
iple  of  democracy  the  obligation  of 
nunent  to  furnish  free  instruction  to 
eople/o  that  they  may  become  intel- 
t  citizens— for  on  their  being  intelligent 
ns  lies  the  only  hope  of  democracy. 
his  reason  we  have  accepted,  also,  the 
iple  of  universal  compulsory  attend- 
at  school  for  children.  The  same 
sity  exists  for  the  teaching  and  guid- 
of  immigrants,  and  we  are  finding 
the  nei^ect  of  immigrants,  like  the 
ct  of  children,  produces  an  unintelli- 
dectorate  and  the  manifold  ills, 
e  training  of  the  immigrants  would 


be  expensive,  also,  but  not  so  e}^nsive  as 
the  present  method  of  treating  them,  for 
both  by  the  economic  and  political  measure- 
ment the  undigested  foreign  matter  in  our 
system  lowers  the  whole  tone  of  the  body. 

Miss  Kellor  is  not  sympathetic  toward 
those  who  would  curtail  the  immigration  of 
certain  races  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
not  assimilable.  Yet  until  we  perfect 
machinery  to  assimilate  these  people  it 
were  better  to  do  without  them.  The 
commonest  solution  proposed  is  the  ex- 
clusion of .  all  illiterates.  Congress  has 
several  times^passed  a  literacy  test  and  the 
President  (seemingly  without  distinction 
of  person  or  party)  as  regularly  vetoes  it. 
There  the  matter  has  usually  rested  for  a 
while  and  then  appeared  again,  to  be 
passed  and  vetoed  as  before. 

But  it  is  abundantly  apparent  now  that 
this  country  needs  to  do  everything  that  it 
can  to  make  itself  into  a  nation.  If  no 
President  will  accept  the  solution  of  the 
immigrant  question  proposed  by  Congress, 
some  President  should  have  leadership 
enough  to  propose  a  better  solution  and 
get  it  adopted. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  public  can  read 
with  great  interest  and  profit  Miss  Kellor's 
little  book  and  ponder  over  her  facts  and 
her  suggestions  of  the  way  to  make  the 
United  States  into  a  nation  that  could 
meet  a  crisis  and  demonstrate  that  democ- 
racy is  a  practical  and  effective  form  of 
government  in  times  of  stress,  as  the 
French  are  now  doing. 

Incidentally,  the  writing  of  a  book  like 
" Straight  America"  by  a  woman  is  a  more 
effective  argument  for  woman  suffrage  than 
the  conventional  pleas  for  political  equality. 

THE  ONE  WAY   TO   END  "PORK" 

WHAT  is  the  remedy  for  the 
Pork  Barrel?  A  national  bud- 
get, prepared  by  the  Execu- 
tive, with  power  given  to  Congress  to 
decrease  items  but  not  to  increase  them, 
would  be  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction 
— ^without  this  change,  indeed,  a  reform 
could  hardly  succeed.  But,  back  of  all 
this,  a  change  in  the  national  outlook,  a 
chastening  of  the  public  conscience,  a 
patriotic  attitude  which  regards  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  as  something  to  serve 
rather  than  to  plunder,  is  the  one  direct 
road  to  a  new  order.  The  issue  is  funda- 
mentally simple;  what  we  need  is  a  popular 
realization  of  the  difference  between  theft 
and  honesty. 

Waynesboro,  Va.,  has  pointed  the  one 
indispensable  way  of  abolishing  the  pork 
barrel.  If  the  whole  Nation  had  the  spirit 
of  this  community,  as  revealed  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Waynesboro  Com- 
mercial Qub,  this  great  abuse  would  cease: 

Waynesboro  Commercial  Club^ 
Waynesboro,  Virginia, 
August  J4«  1916* 
Editor  of  the  World's  Work; 
Sir: 

Influenced  by  the  logic  of  your  recent  articles, 
we  bring  to  your  attention  the  proposed  waste 
of  federal  money  in  connection  with  a  new  post 
office  building  for  our  town  of  Waynesboro.  Va. 

In  191 2  Congress  authorized  $60,000  for  a 
post  office  building  and  site  for  WaynesborOp 
a  town  of'  1,389  population  (last  census). 
Several  of  the  business  men  of  Waynesboro 
consider  this  sum  to  be  two  thirds  clear  waste 
for  the  following  reasons,  which  we  ask  you 
kindly  to  consider: 

Population  to-day  is  estimated  at  r  »Soo, 

Postal  receipts  are  |i  0,000  per  annum. 

Free  Delivery  of  our  mail  is  imminent. 

Present  post  office  in  building  rented  for  $480 
per  year. 

Present  salaries  of  employees,  plus  interest 
on  J^,ooo,  will  about  equal  the  present  yearly 
receipts  of  this  post  offtce. 

This  waste  has  already  starts  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government  to-day 
of  $7,500  for  the  site— a  $52,500  building  is 
proposed.  A  fireproof  building  costing  $[2,500 
will  fill  all  the  postal  requirements  of  Waynes- 
boro for  twenty  years  to  come.  Indirectly 
this  proposed  waste  of  $40,000  will  come  out  of 
our  pockets  for  absolutely  no  useful  purpose. 

This  organization,  although  in  theminorityjs 
composed  of  average  patriots,  men  who  have 
worked  for  good  roads,  public  school  improve^ 
ment,  equalization  of  taxes,  and  other  civic 
betterment,  and  we  do  feel  a  pride  in  possessing 
a  new  federal  building,  commodious  and  attrac- 
tive, but  our  patriotism  prompts  us  in  wanting 
the  cost  of  our  post  oOke  to  be  in  keeping  with 
our  needs. 

Can  and  will  you  show  us  the  w;iy  whereby 
rhU  appropriation  can  be  cut  down  to  a  sane 
•fid  thi«  nmnn^Qc)  Waste  o'  nnn  d< 


AN  AMERICAN  NAVY  AT  LAST 

TO  APPRECIATE  properly  pm 
what  the  new  Navy  bill  does  far 
the  United  States,  wie  should  coo^ 
pare  the  American  battle  fleet,  when  thee 
new  ships  are  finished,  with  the  fleets  f4  tbe 
great  European  Powers  at  the  beginning^ 
the  present  war.  Naval  experts  now  4|^| 
mate  the  fighting  abilities  of  navicsTP 
capital  ships— that  is.  by  dreadnaughb 
and  battle  cruisers.  Smaller  battle^hipi 
and  cruisers  may  do  effective  \*xirk  under 
certain  circumstance;  th^e  older  vessek 
however,  do  not  belong  in  the  first  lint  ci 
battle.  All  other  vessels  such  as  scoutv 
destroyers,  and  submarines  are  intendd 
chiefly  as  supporters  of  the  great  battk 
fleet.  To  measure  our  strength  a^iM 
other  navies,  therefore,  we  should  take  tk 
capital  ships  as  the  unit  of  value, 

England  entered  the  present  war  will 
29  capital  ships.  Germany  began  opef^ 
tions  with  17,  France  had  4,  and  Japan  4. 
All  these  nations  had  many  big  vessds 
under  construction^ — England  17  arni  Ger- 
many II,  all  of  which  have  probably  lo«| 
since  been  finished.  The  figures  for  capitji 
ships  given  above,  however,  are  tboir 
published  by  our  own  Navy  Depanmatt 
on  July  t,  1914. 

At  present  the  United  States  has  17 
capital  ships,  all  of  which  are  battlcshqis 
built  and  building.  The  sixteen  author* 
ized  by  the  new  bill  will  give  a  battle  fleet 
of  ^^  ships.  If  the  Muhigan  and  the 
South  Carolina  are  included  in  the  drctd- 
naught  fleet — ^and  certain  authorities  do 
include  them— our  force  of  capital  ships «B 
be  increased  to  35* 

Measured  by  the  standard  of  two  yon 
ago,  this  means  a  powerful  Navy.  Tk 
new  building  plan  will  give  ^us.  wfies 
finished,  a  much  greater  Navy  than  that 
with  which  England  enter^  the  Etjn> 
pean  wan 

It    is  stronper  than  Germajiy's  ante- 
bellum fleet   by  eighteen  ships,   and  m< 
mensely  greater  than  the  fleet  of 
and  Japan  and  the  other  naval   ^ 
This   comparison,    however,    has  I 

limiiation^-    We  are  placing;  our  fki 
IQ21.  with  the  fW> 
wtie  in 
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;  Just  wh^  England,  Germany,  and  Japan 
have  been  doing  in  the  last  two  years  we 

f  do  not  know.  England  certainly  has  been 
building  at  an  enormous  rate  since  the  war 
began.  Her  building  facilities  are  on  a 
huge  scale  and,  according  to  all  reports, 
are  constantly  adding  to  the  fleet.  Despite 
large  losses,  the  English  navy  is  immensely 
stronger  now  than  when  the  war  began. 
Germany,  also,  has  probably  been  building 
at  a  furious  rate,  and  there  are  suspicions 
that  Japan  has  been  secretly  adding  to  her 
dreadnaught  fleet.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  the  great  naval  battle  between 
Germany  and  England  ever  be  fought  to  a 
finish,  the  losses  might  reduce  both  navies 
to  a  point  where  ours  would  be  as  large, 
or  even  larger,  than  either.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, however,  the  United  States  will  have 
to  adopt  an  immensely  greater  naval 
programme  than  our  present  one  if  we  are 
ever  to  equal  or  surpass  England's.  Per- 
haps the  new  bill  will  give  us  a  larger 
fleet  by  1922  than  Germany's,  and  almost 
certainly  it  will  place  us  far  ahead  of  Japan 
and  other  naval  Powers. 

But  the  really  important  thing  is  that 
the  Atnerican  people  are  showing  signs 
of  taking  their  Navy  seriously.  The 
Army  bill  shows  that  public  opinion  has 
not  developed  to  the  extent  that  demands 
an  efficient  military  force.  In  time  we 
shall  probably  learn  the  need  of  a  general 
army;  apparently  we  have  not  yet  reached 
that  stage  of  national  advancement. 
Clearly,  however,  the  American  people, 
as  a  mass,  do  demand  a  Navy — hence  the 
present  appropriation,  the  largest  ever 
made  by  any  nation  in  time  of  peace. 
This  new  spirit  is  worth  far  more,  as  a 
national  asset,  than  the  new  ships  and 
the  new  men.  It  is  a  spirit  that  will 
always  watch  jealously  the  Navy's  inter- 
ests, demand  its  adequate  support,  and 
not  tolerate  again  a  decadence  such  as  had 
taken  place  in  the  last  eight  years.  There 
is  more  in  this  new  Navy  bill  than  ships 
and  ammunition.  The  bill  gives  us 
practically  a  general  staff — a  force  of 
naval  experts,  directly  under  the  civilian 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  whose  business  it 
will  be  to  keep  the  Navy  constantly  pre- 
pared for  war.  It  also  provides  an  in- 
crease from  51,000  to  68,700  in  men,  with 


an  increase,  in  case  of  emergency,  to 
87,000.  We  shall  have  a  naval  reserve,  a 
flying  corps,  a  selection  of  officers  by  fituMS 
instead  of  seniority.  All  these  are  reforms 
for  which  the  friends  of  the  Navy  have 
been  struggling  for  years.  The  fact  that 
Congress  has  finally  granted  them,  under 
pressure  of  a  powerful  public  opinion, 
shows  that  we  have  seriously  undertaken 
the  business  of  organizing  a  Navy  .worthy 
of  the  Nation. 

II 

To  a  large  degree,  therefore,  the  Navy 
has  been  freed  from  its  besetting  pest 
— ^the  politician.  Even  in  this  excellent 
measure,  however,  the  political  spirit 
manifests  its  presence.  It  appropriates 
J^  1 1,000,000  for  building  an  armor  plant 
which  is  simply  a  waste  of  the  public  funds. 
It  contains  clauses  which  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  what  are  commonly  known 
as  efficiency  methods  into  the  navy  yards 
and  so  puts  a  premium  on  mediocrity. 
It  guarantees  all  workmen  on  the  Govern- 
ment pay  roll  a  month's  vacation  every 
year  at  full  pay.  Its  greatest  sin,  however, 
and  the  one  that  clearly  shows  the  trace 
of  the  demagogue,  is  an  appropriation  of 
$6,000,000  for  installing  plants,  capable 
of  building  the  largest  ships,  at  the  Puget 
Sound,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  and  Boston 
navy  yards.  This,  of  course,  is  merely  an 
extension  of  the  pork  barrel.  But,  in  this 
same  connection,  the  new  bill  does  contain 
one  excellent  provision.  This  is  a  com- 
mission, to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
to  investigate  all  the  navy  yards,  to  report 
what  ones  can  be  abolished  and  what  new 
ones  should  be  established.  A  commission 
that  would  honestly  canvass  the  whole 
navy  yard  situation,  with  an  eye  single  to 
naval  efficiency  and  with  the  idea  of  found- 
ing real  naval  bases  in  place  of  the  pork 
barrel  system  which  now  prevails,  would 
render  a  great  service  to  the  Navy. 

The  new  Navy  bill  unquestionably 
contains  a  few  blunders.  But  it  marks  so 
great  an  advance  over  any  we  have  ever 
had  that  we  can  greet  it  cheerfully.  We 
are  to  have  a  great  Navy — so  much  is 
certain;  the  reformation  of  such  abuses  as 
still  exist  will  be  the  work  of  the  next  few 
sessions  of  Congress. 


PATRIOTISM  AND  LOCKJAW 

RETURNS  from  the  celebration  of 
the  Fourth  of  July,  which  are  now 
complete,  show  that  in  one  respect 
our  latest  Independence  Day  differs  from 
its'predecessors.  Since  t  he  American  M^- 
ical  Association  began  collecting  statistics, 
fourteen  years  ago,  this  is  the  first  time 
we  have  not  had  a  single  death  from  lock- 
jaw. In  1903,  when  these  studies  began, 
we  offered  up  417  human  sacrifices  on  the 
altar  of  Independence  Day,  The  preach- 
ing of  the  safe  and  sane  Fourth,  however, 
has  evidently  had  its  effect,  for  there  has 
been  a  steady  diminution  year  by  year, 
until  now,  in  1916,  American  boys  and 
girls  have  expressed  their  appreciation  of 
their  splendid  inheritance  without  a  solitary 
case  of  tetanus. 

In  these  fourteen  years  1,119  deaths 
from  this  disease  have  been  recorded  as  a 
result  of  Fourth  of  July  accidents.  The 
most  patriotic  state,  judged  by  the  lockjaw 
standard,  has  been  I!iinois,  in  which  157 
innocents  have  been  slaughtered  in  this 
fashion.  Pennsylvania,  as  the  cradle  of 
liberty,  appropriately  stands  high  in  the 
list,  1 52  children  having  thus  shown  their 
devotion  to  their  native  land.  Ohio, 
which  also  stands  close  to  the  top  in  the 
pension  roll,  can  proudly  exhibit  119 
cases  of  Fourth  of  July  tetanus  in  fourteen 
years.  New  York,  despite  its  large  popu- 
lation, lags  behind,  only  93  children  having 
died  this  horrible  death  in  this  same  period. 
These  statistics  bring  out  the  curious  fact 
that  lockjaw,  an  extremely  rare  disease, 
has  found  its  larg^t  cause  in  Fourth  of 
July  celebrations.  Thus,  in  1909,  there 
were  1 50  cases  of  patriotic  tetanus  in  the 
United  States  and  only  128  from  other 
causes.  In  1910,  7a  Independence  Day 
jelebrants  died  of  this  disease  and  only  47 
WHO  had  contracted  it  in  other  ways. 
The  jlisappearance  of  these  casualties 
as  a  result  of  fireworks  places  the  respon- 
sibility now  on  the  other  side.  Any  one 
who  now  succumbs  has  a  more  respectable 
reason  for  his  death  than  cannon,  fire- 
crackers, and  blank  cartridges. 

But  this  disappearance  of  lockjaw  does 
1       mean  that  we  are  bec^rriins^  enti 
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many  deaths  caused  by  the  Fourtb— 
though  not  by  tetanus.  This  year  p 
people  died  from  gun  shots,  burning  aliv^ 
powder,  torpedoes,  toy  cannon,  and  other 
methods  used  exclusively  on  this  gnol 
occasion.  Ten  children  lost  the  sight  of 
one  eye,  nine  lost  legs,  arms«  and  haivk 
twenty-four  came  out  of  the  day  with 
fewer  fingers  than  when  they  entered  ii 
and  717  had  other  injuries.  Hncoyr^gm 
as  these  statistics  may  be  in  showing  in  1 
conclusive  fashion  that  we  are  mald^j 
progress  in  the  direction  of  a  sane  Fooitli 
however,  we  have  not,  up  to  the  present 
time,  had  complete  success. 


TWO  USEFUL  PAMPHLETS 

THE  Federal  Trade  Comniission  k» 
lately  published  two  pampUdi 
that  have  first  importance  for 
American  business  men.  They  are  ei*^ 
titled  *' Fundamentals  of  a  Cost  SyslcEf 
for  Manufacturers"  and  "A  System  d 
Accounts  for  Retail  Merchants/*  and  tbe> 
are  based  upon  the  practice  of  hundraii 
of  the  most  successful  manufacturers  nd 
merchants  of  the  country. 

A  business  man's  accounts  are  the  beift 
of  his  work;  if  they  are  inaccurate,  be  is 
almost  sure  to  be  ruined.  But  it  b  less 
generally  realized  that  a  large  propoftioi 
of  accounting  systems  in  general  use  are 
based  on  errors  of  principle  that  ane  tnm 
more  dangeious. 

A  company  that  deals  in  office  apptiancD 
propounded  a  simple  question  to  rnerchant^ 
a  few  years  ago.  It  ran  somi: thing  lite 
this:  If  you  pay  75  cents  for  an  aitklc 
what  should  be  your  retail  asking  price 
if  you  intend  to  make  10  per  cent,  pro^' 
Thousands  of  replies  were  received  iM 
95  per  cent,  of  them  were  wrong— wronii 
because  they  neglected  to  add  ov^itai 
expense  to  the  net  price  and  get  10  pe 
cent,  profit  on  the  sum.  Thausands  d 
small  retail  merchants  go  bankrupt  «¥enr 
year  because  of  exactly  that  absurd  cfrar 
in  principle;  and  other  thousands  on^ 
rocks  through  errors  more  subtl 
less  deadly.  Similarly,  the  task 
taining  the  exists  of  making  goi 
w  on  a  wrong  bam 
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hese  two  pamphlets  are  sound  from  an 
mnting  point  of  view;  they  are  simple 
practical;  they  are  free  for  the  asking 
application  to  the  Commission.  The 
essioH  of  them  will  save  many  a  man 
business. 


POPULARIZING   A    PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 

"^HE  other  day  a  gentleman  engaged 
in  the  publishing  business  received 
a  letter  from  the  small  city  of 
art,  in  Oklahoma,  concerning  the  activ- 
of  the  public  library  thiire.  There  are 
y  small  towns — and  larger  ones,  too — 
se  libraries  are  little  used,  to  whom  the 
rience  of  Hobart  might  be  of  great 
e.  That  experience,  as  told  in  the 
r  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Blackmer,  is  as  follows: 

s  have  a  town  of  four  thousand  population, 
imegie  library  costing  $10,000  and  in 
ition  five  years,  with  more  than  four 
Muid  volumes  of  our  own,  2,400  registered 
wers'  cards,  of  which  approximately  2,300 
n  active  use.  We  lent  out  last  year 
than  23,000  volumes,  and  it  is  estimated 
an  equal  amount  of  reading  was  done  at 
ibrary  of  books,  daily  papers,  and  maga- 
,  but  chiefly  reference  work  by  pupils  of 
igh  school  and  grades, 
e  first  year  our  library  was  open  daily  but 
o  business  for  want  of  proper  books  and 
T  methods  for  getting  them  out.  The 
UHincil  that  year  levied  the  agreed  tax  of 

0  for  library  purposes,  but  the  next  year 
d  up  the  library,  as  there  was  nothing  to 
ite  real  benefit  to  the  community  and 

were  hard.  The  next  year  times  were 
harder,  and  yet  the  council  gladly  gave  us 
3  for  library  purposes.  The  following 
[last  year)  the  council  made  an  economical 
ate  of  the  other  needs  of  the  city  and  gave 
at  was  left,  )i  ,500.  This  year  the  council, 
lanimous  vote,  gave  us  all  we  asked — 
) — and  divided  what  was  left  among  the 
departments. 

t  method  by  which  this  strong  public 
nent  has  been  brought  about  is  the  simple 
fundamental  rule  of  all  merchandising: 
fill  your  shelves  with  goods  the  people 
and  for  which  they  will  return;  second, 
in  customers  and  get  your  goods  out. 

1  first  thing  was  to  determine  what  class 
je  to  cater  to.  Clearly  the  most  promis- 
asses  in  our  town  and  in  any  ordinary 
unity   are  children   and  young  people. 


Accordingly,  we  sought  out  the  books  most 
attractive  to  this  class  of  customers. 

Our  next  problem  was  to  get  the  children 
and  young  people  to  read  the  books.  To  this 
end  our  librarian  and  members  of  the  board 
visited  each  room  of  our  public  schools,  dis- 
played books  with  attractive  bindings,  told  of 
the  enjoyment  and  benefit  to  be  had  from  read^ 
ing  the  books,  and  invited  all  to  come  and 
borrow.  We  gave  each  pupil  a  blank  applica- 
tion for  a  borrower's  card  and  told  them  to  get 
the  signatures  of  guarantors  to  the  application, 
which  is  the  rule  enforced  to-day.  .  .  . 
Many  of  such  applicants  never  returned.  Some 
neglected  to  get  the  signers  and  others  were 
reluctant  to  ask  for  signers.  Many  considered 
it  too  much  red  tape  and  made  no  effort.  The 
parents  of  some  children  would  not  permit  them 
to  ask  for  guarantors. 

We  removed  this  obstacle* at  one  stroke  by 
doing  away  with  the  requirement  of  guarantors. 
We  authorized  and  now  require  the  librarian  to 
issue  on  the  spot  borrowers'  cards  to  all. 

Having  removed  this  obstacle  bodily,  we 
went  to  the  schools  and  handed  out  borrowers' 
cards  ready  for  use  (except  numbering  and 
registering)  to  every  pupil.  Of  course,  we 
were  swamped  with  demands  for  books.  Every 
child  and  youth  in  town  demanded  books. 
Every  teacher  and  most  parents  seconded  the 
demand.  There  was  nothing  left  but  to  order 
books  by  the  hundreds.  Funds  for  books  were 
provided  and  funds  for  books  will  be  provided 
in  every  town  and  city  where  such  a  demand  is 
aroused.  Our  board  and  librarian  believe  we 
could  accomplish  the  same  result  in  any  town. 

Later  we  sent  borrowers'  cards  ready  for  use 
to  a  long  list  of  taxpayers,  business  men,  la- 
borers, etc.,  etc.,  without  waiting  for  them  to 
call  at  the  library'.  Such  cards  were  not  num- 
bered and  registered  until  presented  for  the 
purpose  of  borrowing. 

We  fmd  that  people  do  not  steal  books  and 
that  close  checking  and  attention  to  the  return 
of  books  brings  practically  all  of  them  back. 

We  fmd  that  in  our  town,  and  we  confidently 
believe  the  same  will  be  found  true  in  all  small 
towns,  if  not  in  larger  cities,  that  the  guarantor 
is  unnecessary,  provided  the  librarian  and 
board  check  all  delinquents  closely  and  it  is  no 
hardship  to  do  so. 

As  a  result  of  our  experience,  we  recommend 
that  all  communities  having  public  libraries 
commence  their  service  first  with  the  children 
of  the  public  schools,  providing  as  few  or  as 
many  books  of  merit  for  children  as  funds  will 
warrant,  then  cut  out  all  red  tape  and  hand  each 
child  in  the  community  a  borrower's  card  with 
a  personal  invitation  to  come  and  get  books. 
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I  AM  not  conyinced  by  what  you  have 
said  that  all  these  stocks  are  danger- 
ous. On  the  contrary,  I  cannot  see 
why  some  of  them  at  least  should 
not  be  able  to  pay  the  big  dividends 
they  promise.  Certainly,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  rivaling  such  successes  as  that  of 
the  Ford  Company,  for  example,  cannot 
all  have  gone  by.  And  if  it  were  not  for 
participating  in  such  enterprises  in  their 
early  days,  how  would  all  the  millionaires 
get  their  money?" 

Thus  a  man  living  in  one  of  the  great 
manufacturing  centres  of  the  East  replied 
not  long  ago  to  the  editor  of  this  depart- 
ment, after  he  had  tried  to  point  out  to 
him  a  few  of  the  cautions  that  ought  to  be 
observed  in  dealing  with  a  certain  brand  of 
new  industrial  stocks  which  he  was  being 
importuned  to  buy. 

This  man's  case  illustrates  a  dangerous 
tendency  that  has  been  steadily  gaining 
momentum  in  the  fmancial  world  during 
the  last  few  months.  In  writing  originally 
to  the  World's  Work,  he  had  explained 
how  the  prosperity  of  the  last  two  years 
had  enabled  him  for  the  first  time  to  take 
out  of  his  business  a  surplus  for  investment. 
Accordingly,  he  had  begun  to  look  about 
for  opportunities,  and  had  found  adver- 
tised in  one  of  his  daily  newspapers  several 
that  appealed  strongly  to  him. 

He  had  written  to  the  people  who  signed 
the  advertisements,  asking  for  further 
particulars,  and  received  in  response  a 
mass  of  circulars  and  numerous  letters 
whose  contents  he  had  studied  carefully. 
To  him  they  all  appeared  convincing, 
except  that,  as  he  afterward  declared,  his 
sense  of  proportion  in  business  affairs 
was  true  enough  to  incline  him  to  discount 
in  some  degree  the  prospects  for  dividends 
running  into  the  hundreds  per  cent.,  which 
one  or  two  of  the  concerns  held  out.  He 
thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  his 
first  venture  in  something  for  which  the 
claims  were  more  modest  and  conservative. 

Out  of  the  lot,  therefore,  he  had  selected 
an  issue  of  preferred  stock  with  which  a 


bonus  of  common  was  being 
"absolutely  free,"  as  the  adveitisemcat 
emphasized.  The  preferred  was  a  "cumii* 
lative"  stock,  limited  to  7  per  cent.,  bat 
the  common  was,  of  course,  unlimited  as 
to  its  dividend  possibilities.  The  pn^ 
moters,  in  fact,  calculated  that  the  profits 
of  the  company's  first  year  of  operatioi 
would  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  p^ 
easily  as  much  as  20  or  2$  per  cent,  m 
the  common,  and  still  leave  ample  SD^ 
plus  for  working  capital  for  developing 
the  business. 

The  man  was  on  the  point  of  sending  in  1 
substantial  subscriptk)n  for  the  stock,  wlia 
he  bethought  himself  of  the  company's 
suggestion  that  it  "courted  the  fullest 
investigation."  Not  that  his  confidence 
had  not  already  been  won,  but  it  occumd 
to  him  that  it  might  be  interesting  to  koov 
how  other  people  looked  upon  the  cntc^ 
prise.    Hence  his  letter  to  this  mag?t2iat 

He  accompanied  his  inquiry  with  tke 
various  advertisements,  circulars,  and  let- 
ters he  had  collected.  These,  taken  to- 
gether, made  a  most  extraordinary  exhih't 
To  one  familiar  with  the  prevailing  high 
cost  of  everything  with  which  the  printer 
has  to  work,  the  first  impression  of  it  al 
was:  What  extravagance!  But  it  had  its 
serious  aspects  when  examined  carefuBy 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  investor. 

Nearly  all  the  stocks  described  were 
those  of  companies  formed  for  the  mano- 
facture  of  automobiles  or  some  kind  of 
automobile  accessories.  This  fact  at  once 
suggested  that  here  was  one  of  those 
phenomena  of  the  security  markets  which 
will  almost  invariably  put  the  chastened 
and  wise  investor  on  his  guard.  Time  and 
again  it  has  been  observed  that  a  period 
of  sustained  public  interest  in  a  given  group 
of  established  stocks,  especially  of  indus- 
trial stocks,  gives  rise  to  a  fkxxl  of  offerings 
of  new  issues  bearing  strong  family  likeness 
to  the  old.  It  is  the  professional  promo- 
ter's alertness  to  gratify  the  passing  whim 
of  the  investing  public.  This  explained 
n^y  automobile  company  stocks,  or  kin- 
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i  issues,  were  in  the  majority  among  the 
offerings  of  this  particular  time.  A 
eriitg  favoritism  was  still  being  en- 
jd  by  the  listed  motor  stocks — long 
r  the  speculative  boom  had  subsided 
he  so-called  "war  brides." 
ut  experience  has  demonstrated  that, 
1  under  the  most  favorable  auspices, 
f  a  small  proportion  of  such  newly- 
K:hed  ventures  ever  arrive  at  anything 
commercial  success.  It  is,  indeed, 
ntimes  possible  to  discover  in  them 
racteristics  which  justify  the  suspicion 
t  the  promoters  themselves  have  no 
ntion  of  exerting  honest  effort  to  put 
Ti  upon  such  a  footing. 

HONESTY  BEGETS  CREDIT 

he  pure  stock-jobbing  variety  of  indus- 
I  concern  is  most  apt  to  be  found  among 
ipanies  which  make  their  appeals  for 
ital  direct  to  the  public.  It  is  not 
ays  easy  here  to  distinguish  between  the 
^rprises  of  honest  and  those  of  dishonest 
ception,  but  the  experienced  investor 
siders  first  that  it  is  a  rare  occurrence 
adays  that  any  project  of  merit,  con- 
ed by  men  who  are  able  to  establish 
stantial  reputations,  fails  to  get  the 
king,  or  at  least  the  assistance,  of 
iblished  banking  interests.     He   real- 

that  his  powers  of  reasoning  and  dis- 
lination  are  useless  to  him  where  he  has 
statistics  of  past  profits  to  guide  him, 

where  he  has  nothing  but  the  merest 
mates  of  unknown  promoters  on  which 
>ase  his  calculations  of  present  values 
future  dividends.  And  he  shuns 
icially  the  securities  of  companies 
dded  as  being  destined  to  repeat  the 
»rds  of  the  signal  successes  in  their 
Is,  for  he  knows  that,  as  a  rule,  these 
ms  are  only  traps  for  the  unwary. 
here  is  special  need  for  urging  at  this 
5  the  exercise  of  extremely  nice  percep- 

in  the  buying  of  the  new  creations  of 
loration  stocks.  From  practically  every 
rter  one  hears  of  innumerable  cases  of 
ness,  professional,  and  laboring  men 
tn  the  good  fortune  of  the  Nation  has 


endowed  as  it  did  the  business  man  of  this 
story.  A  very  considerable  part  of  this 
extra  accumulation  of  individual  capital 
is  undoubtedly  being  set  aside  to  contribute 
as  far  as  it  may  to  the  permanent  welfare 
of  its  possessors.  Here  is  a  new  class  of 
potential  investors,  larger  and  more  re- 
sourceful in  the  aggregate,  perhaps,  than 
was  ever  before  created  in  this  country 
in  an  equal  period  of  time.  It  is  a  class 
which,  being  naturally  deficient  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  formulas  for  determining 
genuine  investment  values,  affords  abund- 
ant and  easy  prey  for  the  unscrupulous, 
"get-rich-quick"  promoter.  That  is  why 
the  activities  of  that  parasite  of  the  invest- 
ment world  have  increased  so  noticeably 
these  last  few  months. 

INITIAL    RISKS 

On  the  other  hand,  even  in  the  field  of 
legitimate  business,  it  is  a  mistake  for  the 
inexperienced  man  of  small  capital  to  get 
the  idea  that  there  are  millions  in  the  pro- 
cess of  backing  ventures  in  the  early  days 
of  their  existence.  Such  instances  are  not, 
of  course,  unknown.  But  the  records 
show  that  to  every  venture  that  makes  a 
competence,  to  say  nothing  of  a  fortune, 
for  its  backers,  there  are  many  thousands 
which  end  in  downright  failure. 

Especially  in  large  scale  industrial  pro- 
motion, the  initial  risks  are  invariably  so 
large  that  they  are  properly  undertaken 
only  by  men  who  do  not  feel  very  keenly 
the  amount  of  money  they  have  to  con- 
tribute to  get  production  under  way,  who 
are  prepared  to  meet  the  financial  emer- 
gencies that  inevitably  arise,  and  who  are 
able  to  face  the  possibility  of  failure  and 
loss  without  much  apprehension. 

Where,  then,  ought  this  new  class  of 
investors  to  seek  its  opportunities?  If  in 
the  field  of  stocks  at  all,  among  the  sea- 
soned dividend-paying  issues,  oreferably 
those  which  are  exciting  no  speculative 
delirium,  but  which  offer  solid  yields  of 
income  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
happen  to  be  passing  through  a  period  of 
market  neglect. 


WHY  METCHNIKOFF  DIED 

THE  MAN  WHO  BELIEVED  HE   HAD  ^OLVED  THE  MYSTERY   OF   LONG   LIFE   AND  TMIN 
RELATIVELY  YOUNG — ^WHAT  HE  HAD  PROVED  ABOUT  THE  CAUSES  OF  SENILITY,  AND  Till 
HOPE     FOR      FURTHER     DISCOVERES — NEW     LIGHT     ON     A      ROMANTIC     CAREER 

BY 

ARNO  EX>SCH-FLEUROT 


WHEN  Professor  Metch- 
nikoff,  the  world's 
lea  d  i  n  g  pat  hologist , 
died  at  Paris  on  the 
fifteenth  of  last  July, 
he  left  behind  him  in  the  Pasteur  Institute 
six  white  mice.  They  were  more  than 
three  years  old,  and  had  long  passed  the 
span  of  life  for  ordinary  mice,  but  as  they 
had  spent  their  entire  existence  on  a  diet 
prescribed  by  Metchnikoff  they  were  still 
young  and  frisky. 

One  day  shortly  before  he  died  Metch- 
nikoff stopped  before  their  cage  and  re- 
marked to  one  of  his  pupils : 

"  I  am  afraid  my  mice  are  going  to  sur- 
vive me,  and  1  shall  not  be  able  to  complete 
my  experiment.  Fortunately  for  them 
they  have  no  organic  heart  trouble  in 
their  family." 

These  mice  were  to  serve  some  purpose  in 
MetchnikofTs  investigations  of  old  age. 
He  probably  needed  them  for  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  breaking  down  of  human 
tissue  in  the  constant  battle  going  on 
within  the  human  body.  Their  survival 
under  MetchnikofTs  care  was  proof  that 
old  age  could  be  averted,  or  at  least 
pushed  farther  into  the  future,  by  following 
the  Metchnikoff  system  of  eating  nothing 
that  has  not  been  cooked  and  by  fighting 
the  enemies  of  long  life  with  scientifically 
soured  milk. 

Metchnikoff,  who  was  an  exact  scientist 
and  issued  his  public  statements  only  after 
long  series  of  experiments,  had  not  left 
Paris  for  months  without  giving  minute 
instructions  to  be  followed  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  one  of  the  mice  during  his 
absence,  but,  by  an  irony  of  his  own  con- 
struction, they  all  lived  longer  than  he  did. 

Metchnikoff,  it  must  be  said  at  once 
not,  despite  his  sev<        op« 


die  of  old  age.  By  following  his  own  tead- 
ings  he  had  kept  young*  and  he  woM 
probably  not  have  died  for  a  good  mm 
years  if  it  had  not  been  for  heart  tioolk 
hereditary  in  the  family.  He  had  knon 
for  a  long  time  it  was  going  to  IdO  te 
In  fact,  he  lived  longer  than  any  of  te 
immediate  relatives,  all  of  whom  had  sue* 
cumbed  to  the  same  complaint.  Wiiiais 
the  last  year  or  two  he  had  said  a  numbe 
of  times  that  he  could  not  expect  to  bit 
much  longer.  At  the  time  of  the  Mdc^ 
nikoff  jubilee  held  at  the  Pasteur  Imtituti 
last  year  on  his  seventieth  bjrtbday,  k 
even  predicted  his  own  early  dcitk 
He  drew  a  chart,  which  can  be  found  i 
the  published  annals  of  the  Pasteur  IrsIk 
tute.  showing  the  ages  at  which  his  gtwt 
pa  rent  Si  parents,  his  brothers*  and  li 
sister  had  died.  The  chart  shows  thm 
lives  ended  at  45,  ^  i ,  54,  64,  65,  67.  and  A 
"  They  were  all  gone  before  they  attailKl 
my  age/'  he  said,  "  so  1  am  tempted  k 
attribute  my  old  age  to  my  manfier  d 
living.  For  years  I  have  followed  a  jy> 
tem  based  on  the  conviction  of  the  hif* 
caused  by  our  digestive  apparatus.  TlMft 
is  a  commonly  accepted  idea  that  the  a^ 
ganisms  that  flourish  in  our  digestive  tube 
are  capable  of  doing  us  no  injury:  1  boU 
the  contrary  opinion.  I  believe  tJal 
we  harbor  a  large  number  of  harmM 
microbes  which  shorten  our  existence  by 
bringing  on  premature  old  age.  So  I 
have  conducted  an  experimeni  on  injh 
self  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  in  the  hope 
of  fighting  off  this  unh 
have  abstained  from  all  r 
ing  salads,  uncook' 
regularly  drink 
micro-orpanisffi 
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years.  It  should  be  followed  from  child- 
hood. Then  old  age  will  come  normally 
and  not  far  too  soon  as  now.  Nowadays 
we  consider  ourselves  favored  if  we  arrive 
at  my  age  of  seventy  still  capable  of  doing 
our  daily  work.  In  the  future  the  limit  erf 
human  activity  will  be  much  later  in  life. 
But  to  attain  this  happy  result  there  will 
have  to  be  a  long*  scientific  preparation." 

HIS   HOLD  ON    HIS    PUPILS 

Metchnikoff's  manner  of  life,  even  if 
followed  for  only  eighteen  years,  had 
certainly  left  him  remarkably  young  for  his 
years.  He  was  vivacious  and  alive  to 
everything  to  the  end.  For  years  he  has 
been  the  "life"  of  the  Pasteur  Institute, 
and  one  needs  merely  visit  it  now  to  appre- 
ciate the  difference  his  death  has  made. 
His  lectures  were  popular  even  in  war 
times  and  no  medical  student  was  ever 
known  to  "cut"  a  Metchnikoff  hour. 
Every  afternoon  between  three  and  four 
he  received  strangers  and  at  that  time  his 
amte-room  was  always  filled  with  the 
most  cosmopolitan  collection  of  people 
to  be  found  even  in  Paris.  They  came  to 
him  often  with  fantastic  requests  for 
information,  but  he  was  never  known  to 
kt  one  leave  unsatisfied.  Of  course  his 
famous  statement  that  old  ag^  could  be 
prevented  brou^t  down  upon  him  old 
people  by  the  dcnens,  but  he  was  so  keenly 
alive  to  the  tragedy  of  old  ag^  that  he  lis- 
tened patiently  to  them  all.  He  was  also 
quick  at  picking  out  among  these  strangers 
those  who  could  help  at  carrying  out  the 
pathological  studies  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested. After  ten  minutes  with  Metchni- 
koff, visiting  biologists  have  sometimes 
left  with  a  lifetime  of  work  mapped  out 
for  them.  For  a  long  time,  in  fact,  Metch- 
nikoff was  not  merely  the  assistant  director 
of  the  Pastoir  Institute,  but  the  head  of  a 
great  pathok>gical  school,  the  work  of 
which  was  being  carried  on  by  hundreds 
of  men  in  many  different  countries.  .  The 
students  became  so  thick  in  his  wing  of  the 
laboratories  that  they  had  to  sit  two  at  a 
deslL  He  circulated  constantly  among 
them,  and,  as  he  was  always  in  his  labora- 
tory, to  work  under  Metchnikoff  meant 
the  invaluable  asset  of  having  his  eye  con- 
stantly upon  you. 


When  1  began  looking  into  the  personal 
side  of  Metchnikoff's  life  I  soon  discov- 
ered he  was  no  less  interesting  as  a  human 
being  than  as  a  scientist.  He  was  not 
alwa)^  the  technician,  and  never  the 
pedant.  In  fact,  he  tried  so  consistently 
to  keep  science  on  a  simple,  practical  basis 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  regarded 
by  those  who  did  not  know  his  work  as  a 
seeker  after  notoriety.  His  scientific  es- 
says are  always  written  so  any  one  can 
understand  them,  and  he  avoided  purely 
scientific  terms  even  when  lecturing  to 
biological  students.  But  his  popular  es- 
says,  such  as  the  collection  translated  into 
English  under  the  title  "The  Nature  of 
Man,"  are  in  the  original  French  called 
merely  "introductions"  to  the  various 
studies  he  outlines.  The  real  work  was 
in  the  laboratory.  His  books,  deariy 
and  delightfully  written  as  they  are,  give  a 
mere  surface  idea  of  his  researches. 

Metchnikoff  speaks  in  one  of  his  essays 
of  the  keen  desire  to  live  that  grows  more 
tense  with  years.  He  had  it  himself  and 
with  it  went  a  limitless  appetite  for  work. 
His  laboratory  was  more  than  home  to 
him.  Even  during  the  war  he  was  there 
from  eight  in  the  morning  until  six  at 
night.  He  missed  just  one  day  in  the  last 
two  years  and  that  was  during  a  sleet 
storm  last  winter.  He  usually  ate  lunch- 
eon in  the  laboratory  and,  not  infre- 
quently, cooked  it  himself. 

HIS  OWN   DIET 

One  day  some  dislinguished  visitors 
who  had  arrived  in  Paris  and  were  being 
escorted  about  by  a  committee  were  taken 
to  call  upon  Metchnikoff  toward  the  hour 
of  noon.  The  laboratory  was  all  but 
empty,  as  most  of  the  workers  had  de- 
parted for  that  sacred  meal,  the  French 
dejeuner.  But  Metchnikoff  was  there 
himself  intent  on  a  vessel  he  was  holding 
over  a  gas  burner. 

"  It  must  be  a  very  interesting  experi- 
ment that  keeps  you  engaged  even  at  this 
hour,"  remarked  one  of  the  committee. 

"Look  for  yourself,"  said  Metchnikoff, 
and,  continuing  to  stir  with  a  glass  tube, 
held  up  the  dish  so  that  a  delick>us  frag- 
rance rose  to  the  noses  of  the  visitors. 

"That's   what    I'm   working   at,"    he 
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laughed,  "  bananas  in  slices,  fried  in  butter. 
It  is  excellent." 

MetchnikofF  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  in  the  least  restricted  in  his  diet. 
Because  he  laid  so  much  stress  on  the  good 
effects  of  soured  milk,  one  is  likely  to  make 
the  mistake  of  presuming  he  practically 
lived  on  it.  He  drank  it  regularly, 
but  he  did  not  have  a  freakish  appetite. 
He  ate  all  the  ordinary  things  served  at  an 
ordinary  French  table,  and  was  inclined 
to  be  rather  fond  of  the  table.  He  also 
drank  wine  occasionally,  though  he  was 
©ne  of  the  first  to  point  out  the  bad  effect 
of  alcohol  on  the  arteries.  He  attributed 
one  fifth  of  the  cases  of  "premature  old  age" 
to  the  use  of  alcohol,  one  fifth  to  disease. 
and  the  other  three  fifths  to  the  deleteri- 
ous organisms  of  the  intestine  fostered  by 
the  use  of  uncooked  food.  But  he  was 
human  in  his  lapses  from  his  own  rules. 
One  day  at  the  house  of  a  friend  he  was 
discoursing  on  his  favorite  topic,  ''  We  die 
too  soon,"  when  some  one  asked  if  his 
cook  was  always  careful  to  follow  his 
precepts. 

Metchnikoff's  eyes  twinkled  behind  his 
spectacles.  "1  at  least  believe  she  does/' 
he  said. 

His  friends  were  still  laughing  at  his 
little  sally  when  their  hostess  offered 
him  a  glass  of  champagne  which  was 
being  passed. 

"Here  goes,"  he  said,  tossing  it  off, 
"There  is  no  use  my  trying  to  make  an 
impression  on  you  skeptics.  I  might  as 
well  enjoy  myself." 

HIS   READING    MATTER 

There  was  nothing  of  the  dry-as-dust 
professor  about  Metchnikoff.  He  took 
an  interest  in  everything  that  was  going 
on  and  there  was  probably  not  a  man 
living  who  read  more  widely.  He  read 
practically  every  ptricxiical  published  in 
Europe,  those  of  general  interest  as  well  as 
the  scientific  journals,  and,  wherever  he 
went,  he  had  a  great  roll  of  periodicals 
under  his  arm.  The  last  day  he  visited 
the  laboratory,  the  thirteenth  of  July,  he 
practically  cleaned  out  a  news-stand  he 
passed  in  the  Rue  Vaugirard  on  the  way  to 
the  Pasteur  Institute  from  the  Mont- 
pamasse  railroad  stat 


the  woman  who  kept  the  stand.     In  tuu 
his  death  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  her. 

Knowing  that  he  always  walked  %q  ihe 
laboratory  along  the  Rue  Vaugininl,  I  mi^ 
pected  he  had  a  favorite  newsstand,  so  I 
inquired  of  the  news-stands  that  lay  mi» 
course  and  found  he  was  on  terms  of 
friendliness  with  the  women  who  ran  afl 
of  them,  and  distributed  his  sous  wifk 
a  fairly  even  hand.  But  the  last  ooi 
invariably  did  the  biggest  business  Ml 
him.  He  was  evidently  seized  reguliilr 
by  a  panic  of  fear  that  be  was  going  to 
run  out  of  reading  matter 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  Meldh 
nikoff  and  Madame  MetchnikofT  lived  ioa 
pavilion  in  the  grounds  of  the  Pistctf 
Institute,  though  he  died  at  a  vilU  m 
Sevres,  and  the  humanizing  effect  of  ha 
long  residence  is  even  noticeable  in  the 
cmtcierge.  Usually  one  most  explain  bi 
business  in  detail  to  the  cm^itwge  of  it 
establishment  such  as  the  Pasteyr  Inst^ 
tute,  but  when  1  inquired  for  Metdifl^ 
koff's  laboratory,  the  concierge  called  p^ 
without  turning  around,  '"Second  builda^ 
second  floor  to  the  left/' 

HIS    DRAMATIC    DEATH 

There  I  learned  many  detaib  of  Mctck> 
nikoflf's  life  told  me  by  his  pupils  with  tit 
careful  regard  for  exact  details  one  wi0 
expect  to  find  in  students  of  pathobfif. 
They  were  also  aware  of  the  question  IW 
had  arisen  in  the  mind  of  the  world  overtir 
cause  of  his  death  at  seventy-one,  Tlqr 
were  afraid  it  might  reflect  upon  his  bfe^ 
work  and  appear  to  negative  its  valm 
So  they  were  at  great  pains  to  explain  hot 
young  and  vivacious  he  was  even  on  the 
occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  the  Uboratofy. 
the  thirteenth  of  July.  He  came  as  m^ 
in  the  morning,  working  all  day,  but  be  did 
not  attempt  to  hide  his  uneasiness  at  ibt 
weakness  of  his  heart.  He  surpmd 
them,  however,  by  saying,  as  he  put  on  Us 
things  to  go  home,  **  To-morrow  is  the 
fourteenth,  isn't  it?  So  w**  «*»«•*  i^^ 
I  am  afraid,  then,  this  will 
here,  I  cannot  last  i 
dieto-mormw/' 

He  died,  in 
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,  sentimentally,  he  would  probably 
t  preferred  to  die  on  the  anniversary 
he  fall  of  the  Bastile,  he  loved  his 
>ted  country  so  ardently.  He  did, 
true,  have  a  deep  affection  for  France, 
iccount  of  its  quickness  of  perception 
freedom  from  scientific  ruts,  but  the 
book  he  was  reading  on  his  last  visit 
le  laboratory,  I  noticed,  was  a  German 
que  of  recent  French  advancements  in 
ice,  and  he  did  not  scorn  to  read  it  in 
original  German. 

He  left  us  a  very  painful  task,"  said 
of  his  pupils.  "  He  made  us  promise 
vould  dissect  his  body  after  death  and 
rt  the  ravages  of  old  age.  It  was  a 
ble  task  for  us,  used  as  we  are  to  con- 
t  dissecting.     But  we  did  it  and  found 

he  had  actually  died  of  heart  disease 
implicated  by  disease  of  any  of  his 
r  organs.  They  were  all  in  good  con- 
m — ^in  much  better  condition  than  one 
Id  expect  to  find  in  a  man  of  his  years. 

youthfulness  of  his  organs  was  un- 
>tedly  due  to  his  system  of  living,  and, 
I  in  his  death,  he  added  proof  to  his 
ention  that  old  age  could  be  warded  off 
ssisting  the  fight  of  the '  nobler'  tissues 
nst  the '  microbe  of  old  age.' " 

"elias  meeznikow" 

rofessor  Metchnikoff 's  name  was  really 
znikow,  and  his  first  name  signed  by 
Elie,  was  Elias.  He  was  born  May 
!845f  at  Ivanavka,  in  the  Russian  prov- 
of  Kharkof,  and  he  took  the  name 
chnikoff,  meaning  "sword-bearer,"  be- 
e  the  first  ancestor  of  whom  he  had 
rd  was  a  Moldavian  who  followed 
ce  Cantemir  into  Russia  in  that  capa- 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
ury.  All  his  antecedents  on  his  fath- 
side  were  military,  and  his  father  was 
fficer  in  the  Imperial  Guard,  retiring 
I  major-general.  His  mother,  whose 
ly  name  was  Nevakowitch,  was  of 
sh  origin.  He  did  not,  however,  show 
Semitic  influence  in  his  appearance, 
etchnikoff  was  a  passionate  researcher 
I  childhood.  After  entering  the  Khar- 
high  school  at  eleven  and  graduating 
I  the  Kharkoff  University  at  nineteen, 
egan  at  once  studying  marine  organ- 
,  a  pursuit  he  folk>wed  all  his  life. 


leading  to  his  most  important  discovery, 
the  service  of  "phagocytes,"  the  white 
corpuscles  in  the  blood.  These  friendly 
organisms,  developed  in  the  body,  accord- 
ing to  Metchnikoff's  demonstration,  to 
fight  off  harmful  microbes,  were  more 
easily  studied  in  marine  organisms.  He 
did  not,  however,  arrive  at  the  discovery 
of  "phagocytes,"  which  has  affected  the 
whole  of  pathological  study,  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  During  the  earlier  part  <rf 
his  life  he  studied  zoology  under  Leuckart 
and  Von  Siebold  in  Germany  and,  returning 
to  Russia  in  1867,  was  given  the  doctor's 
degree  at  both  Petrograd  and  Cklessa  for 
his  studies  in  zoology.  Later  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  zoology  at  Odessa. 
He  married  twice  in  the  meanwhile,  his 
first  wife,  Ludmilla  Federevitch,  dying  of 
consumption  in  the  Madeira  Islands.  As 
Metchnikoff  was  with  her  there  many 
months  he  had  the  best  opportunity  of  his 
life  to  study  the  many  varieties  of  sea  life 
to  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  was  long  after  her  death,  however,  and 
after  his  marriage  in  1875  to  Olga  Belocoy- 
itoff,  then  seventeen,  that  he  began  to  be 
known  as  an  embryologist.  He  and  Kew- 
alewsky  of  Petrograd  spent  the  next  ten 
years  <^  their  lives  developing  the  cellular 
embryology  of  invertebrates,  one  of  the 
foundations  of  modem  zoology. 

HOW    HE    DISCOVERED    PHAGOCYTES 

This  study  of  the  invertebrates  led  to  the 
discovery  of  phagocytes.  He  was  working 
toward  this  end  when,  in  1882,  he  left 
Odessa  after  twelve  years  on  account  of 
the  disturbances  following  the  assassina- 
tion cf  Alexander  II.  He  settled  at  Mes- 
sina, and  there  found  the  peace  to  do  the 
necessary  laboratory  work  before  publish- 
ing a  paper  on  "Intercellular  Digestion," 
based  almost  entirely  on  the  study  of  sea 
organisms.  This  was  the  first  complete 
study  ever  made  of  the  subject;  though 
Haeckel  had  expressed  his  belief  in  it 
years  before,  Metchnikoff  proved  it  chiefly 
by  his  experiments  with  transparent  ma- 
rine larvae  which,  being  transparent,  made 
it  possible  to  see  the  cells  at  work. 

Metchnikoff's  interest  in  science  was  so 
wide  that  he  immediately  saw  the  relation 
of  his  discovery  to  Pasteur's  discovery  of 
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the  production  of  disease  by  specific  dis- 
ease, causing,  bacteria,  and  to  Darwin's 
conception  of  natural  selection.  He  fol- 
lowed his  discovery  at  once  with  a  manoir 
on  the  struggle  of  the  organism  against 
microbes,  in  which  he  showed  how  phago- 
cytes have  been  developed  and  established 
by  natural  selection  to  fight  oflF  disease 
germs  and  to  clean  the  human  system. 
He  proved  his  contention  by  introducing 
yeastlike  monospora  into  transparent 
water  fleas.  The  phagocytes,  or  white 
blood  corpuscles,  could  be  seen  fighting  and 
destroying  the  yeast  parasites  until  the 
yeast  had  gained  the  upper  hand. 

MetchnikoflF  always  understood  how  to 
present  his  ideas  convincingly  and,  after 
returning  to  Odessa  for  a  short  time,  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1888,  where  Pasteur  wel- 
comed him,  gave  him  a  laboratory  and 
assistants,  and  left  him  alone  to  work. 
It  was  the  natural  environment  for  him, 
as  he  had  discovered  the  phagocytes  which 
fight  the  microbes  discovered  by  Pasteur, 
and  he  remained  in  Paris  throughout  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

STUDIES   IN    IMMUNITY 

Not  unnaturally,  the  first  turn  Metch- 
nikoflF's  work  now  took  was  in  connection 
with  inflammation  caused  by  disease  germs. 
There  was  a  tremendous  schism  among 
medical  men  in  those  days  and  Metch- 
nikoflF became  a  leader  of  the  fight  insti- 
tuted by  Pasteur.  He  produced  there  his 
first  big,  revolutionary  volume,  "The  Com- 
parative Pathology  of  Inflammation,"  in 
which  he  showed  how  the  blood  flow  is 
arrested  at  the  point  of  inflammation  and 
the  phagocytes  marshal  themselves  like  a 
mobilized  army  to  meet  the  enemy.  At 
the  point  of  inflammation  they  do  away 
with  the  tissue  destroyed  by  the  injury  or 
disease  and  clean  up  the  spot  for  the  return 
of  natural  growth. 

This  line  of  study  led  to  the  whole  study 
of  the  fight  between  the  b(Kly  and  attack- 
ing microbes.  Metchnikotf  became  par- 
ticularly interested  in  immunity  and  his 


most  important,  if  net  besV  advertised, 
work  from  that  time  on  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  immunity.  His  "Immunity  in 
Infective  Diseases,"  printed  ten  years  ago, 
is  still  a  standard.  This  is  based  on  the 
same  contention  that  the  phagocytes  do 
the  fighting  for  us. 

WHY   WE   "grow    old*' 

It  was  only  as  a  by-product  of  this  study 
that  Metchnikoff  began  investigating  the 
causes  of  the  hardening  of  the  arteries 
and  all  the  other  manifestations  proclaim- 
ing old  age.  He  found  that  the  hardening 
of  arteries  and  similar  phenomena  in  the 
organs  of  the  body  is  due  to  the  breaking 
down  of  the  "noble"  tissue  to  which  wc 
are  born  before  the  onslaughts  of  toxim 
and  poisonous  growths  of  many  kinds.  He 
established  old  age  as  an  allness  caused 
not  by  one  bacillus,  but  by  a  multitude  of 
bacilli.  In  his  studies  he  pointed  out  that 
we  took  poisons  into  us  directly  from  the 
earth  by  eating  uncooked  food  of  any  kind 
These  microbes  find  their  most  fruin'ul 
ground  for  developing  in  the  lower  intes- 
tine, he  contended,  and  there  they  fight 
our  "nobler"  tissue  all  our  days  until  the> 
finally  get  the  upper  hand  as  our  vital 
forces  weaken.  The  number  and  force 
of  these  micro-organisms,  he  showed,  could 
be  greatly  decreased  by  never  eating  am- 
thing  uncooked,  thereby  cutting  down  the 
supply.  The  rest  he  found  could  be  killed 
off  with  the  assistance  of  the  beneficent 
microbes  to  be  found  in  soured  milk.       « 

Metchnikoff  felt  he  had  an  important 
message  for  mankind  in  this  discovery,  and 
he  had  so  much  to  say  about  it  that  his 
name  became  a  household  word.  In  niin> 
different  ways  he  said: 

"  If  you  wish  to  live  long,  never  eat  any- 
thing uncooked,  and  drink  soured  milk.' 

He  harp)ed  on  the  theme  so  much,  his 
name  came  dangerously  near  being  J 
joke.  But  his  "long  life"  preachmenl> 
were  the  least  of  his  work.  In  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  science  he  rank> 
beside  Lister  and  Pasteur. 


THE  LIFE  OF 

James  J.  Hill 

Written  with  his  approval  and  from  exclusive  access  to  his  personal 

papers  by  his  friend^ 

JOSEPH  GILPIN  PYLE 

"Make  it  plain  and  simple  and  true.     I  hate  these  biographies 
that  smear  molasses  all  over  a  man." 

This  was  the  instruction,  and  the  only  one,  given  by  James 
J.  Hill  to  the  writer  of  these  pages.  They  are  an  endeavor  to 
realise  that  ideal  and  to  fulfil  that  trust. 

I.     BOYHOOD  IN  CANADA  AND  BEGINNINGS  IN  ST.  PAUL 

HIS    CELTIC   ANCESTRY    AND   HIS   SCHOOLING   UNDER  THE   REMARKABLE    QUAKER 

TEACHER,  WILLIAM  WETHERALD — FROM  DREAMS  OF  A  MEDICAL  CAREER 

TO    VISIONS    OF    STEAMBOATING    IN    INDIA — ^TRAVELS     IN 

NEW  YORK — ON  THE   LEVEE  AT  ST.   PAUL — 

FIRST   YEARS    IN    BUSINESS 


THE  forerunners  of  James  J.  Hill 
were  of  that  sturdy  stock,  close 
to  the  soil  and  bound  by  life's 
homely  duties,  on  which  from 
time  to  time  genius  flowers. 
There  was  among  them  no  prophecy  or 
hint  of  coming  greatness.  But  in  their 
veins  was  the  blood  of  the  Celt,  which 
flows  naturally  toward  greatness  because, 
for  it,  all  things  are  forever  possible.  The 
imagination,  the  fervor,  above  all  the  in- 
sight into  the  future  through  perceptions 
raised  to  an  almost  uncanny  power  that 
gave  form  to  his  life,  plan  and  coherence 
to  his  work,  are  a  part  of  the  dower  of  race. 
Apparently  they  were  this  boy's  sole  in- 
heritance of  distinction. 

Forty  miles  west  of  Toronto  lies  the 
little  village  of  Rockwood,  containing  to- 
day a  population  of  perhaps  a  thousand 
people.  It  is  in  the  township  of  Eramosa, 
to  which  came,  from  Ireland,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  the  Hills  and  the 
Dunbars.  Mr.  Hill's  grandfather  was 
James  Hill,  of  Mars  Hill,  Blackwater 
River,  Armagh,  Ireland.    His  grandmother 


was  Mary  Riggs  of  Newry,  also  in  Armagh. 
They  migrated  to  Canada  in  1829.  All 
told,  there  were  four  boys  and  four  girls 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  James  Hill;  of  whom 
James  Hill,  the  father  of  James  J.  and  the 
second  oldest  boy,  was  bom  August  1,1811. 
The  father  was  one  of  the  earliest  occu- 
pants of  what  were  known  as  the  Canada 
Company's  lands.  He  had  settled  with  his 
family  on  a  section  of  land  near  Guelph, 
Ontario,  in  what  was  subsequently  the 
county  of  Wellington. 

The  Dunbars,  the  family  of  James  J. 
Hill's  mother,  were  originally  from  Scot- 
land. The  Dulmages,  from  whom  they 
descended,  had  landed  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and, 
later  on,  were  induced,  with  encouragement 
from  the  Government,  to  start  a  woolen 
factory  at  Templemore.  There  the  Dun- 
bars, five  brothers  and  two  sisters,  grew  up 
and  all  of  them  came  later  to  Canada. 
Anne  Dunbar  left  Templemore,  in  Tip- 
perary,  and  came  with  the  others  to  the 
new  western  country  in  1832. 

Among  the  children  of  the  two  families 
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thus  transplanted  to  new  soil,  ready  to 
receive  the  longing  and  the  hope  of  that 
distracted  fatherland  across  the  sea,  were 
these  two,  James  Hill  and  Anne  Dunbar, 
man  and  maid,  just  strong,  simple,  whole- 
some people,  such  as  the  Old  World  gave 
to  the  New  in  that  generation.  They 
were  neighbors;  and  acquaintanceship 
ripening  rapidly  into  a  deeper  feeling,  they 
were  married  at  Eramosa,  Ontario,  in  1833. 
Both  were  farmers,  and  upon  fifty  acres  of 
land,  within  two  miles  of  Rockwood, 
James  Hill  and  his  wife  settled  down  to  the 
common  life  of  the  people  of  the  frontier. 
Here  were  bom,  in  a  little  log  house, 
the  four  children,  of  whom  James  Jerome 
Hill  was  the  third.  A  boy  bom  earlier 
and  also  named  James  had  died,  and  the 
tradition  that  the  oldest  son  should  always 
be  so  called  held  good.  His  sister,  Mary 
Eliza,  the  oldest  child,  was  bom  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1835,  and  died  June  25,  1905. 
She  married  John  Brooks,  a  neighboring 
farmer,  and  eleven  of  her  thirteen  children 
are  still  living.  The  youngest  of  the  three, 
A.  S.  D.  Hill,  was  born  September  6,  1839. 
He  married  Emma  Day  and  had  four  sons, 
of  whom  three  grew  to  manhood.  Two  of 
them  and  their  four  daughters  are  living. 
Mr.  A.  S.  D.  Hill  lived  on  the  old  farm 
until  he  was  of  age,  when  it  was  sold.  He 
taught  school  for  twenty-five  years  in  the 
schools  of  Rockwood  and  neighboring 
places,  but  the  pull  of  the  land  was  always 
strong  and  he  eventually  settled  back  into 
the  congenial  life  of  the  farm.  He  culti- 
vates to-day  five  hundred  acres  of  land, 
is  strong,  active,  and  interested  in  life,  and 
bears  a  strong  physical  resemblance  to  his 
brother.  To  his  remarkable  memory  many 
of  the  details  of  their  early  family  life  are 
due.  In  1848  the  Hill  family  moved  to 
Rockwood  and  kept  a  small  hotel  until  the 
iloath  of  the  father.  James  Hill  died 
iVcombor  2S.  1852,  and  his  wife  survived 
him  until  l>cember  18,  1876.  After  her 
hushauvl's  doath  she  removed,  with  her 
vWUIixMi,  lo  the  town  of  Guelph  and  lived 
HK^^w  until  she  died. 

1W  wwn  was  industrious,  plodding,  a 

^tt«^  vf  the  millions  who  have  subdued  a 

v»MH^>»niHt  vvntont  to  live  laborious,  un- 

H^,iW  ^^^  Mil  to  die  unknown.    The 

•*,HtM^*iNi.»r  rtlOMK  character  and  intense 


temperament,  but  with  the  limited  outlook 
and  ambitions  unawakened  that  marked  the 
earliest  pioneers.  James  J.  Hill  inherited 
from  her,  whom  he  most  resembled 
many  of  his  striking  qualities. 

LIFE    IN    PRIMITIVE    CANADA 

Upper  Canada  was  diflPerent  in  no  essen- 
tial at  that  time  from  Western  New  York 
and  Northern  Ohio.  The  environmoit 
was  the  same  that  furnished  sustenanceand 
stimulus  to  a  generation  which  left  its 
indelible  mark .  upon  the  history  of  tkis 
country.  Life,  though  strenuous  in  the 
old  sense,  a  constant  struggle  to  wrest  fron 
Nature  the  simple  living  which  was  the 
time's  measure  of  prosperity,  was  unoon- 
plicated.  The  new  industrial  era  was  Mt 
yet  bom.  The  railroad  itself  was  a  novelty, 
only  a  little  more  substantially  practiol 
than  the  airship  is  to-day.  The  sofl  m 
the  universal  resource  for  industry.  Tk 
family  was  the  social  unit,  impaired  only 
when  some  adventurous  spirit  broke  the 
ranks,  leaving  doubt  of  mind  and  quaking 
of  heart  behind  him.  And  the  family  life 
itself  was  as  patriarchal  as  it  had  been  in 
rural  England  or  Ireland  for  centuries. 
The  farm  supplied  nK)st  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  a  few  came  from  the  village  stomt, 
and  the  local  shoemaker  and  tailor  nude 
their  periodical  rounds,  took  measures  and 
furnished  the  remainder.  Children  grcv 
up  with  strong  bodies,  clear  faces,  steady 
nerves,  and  minds  sensitive  to  new  ex- 
periences. 

James  J.  Hill,  the  second  child  of  these 
parents,  was  born  into  this  environment 
September  16,  1838.  He  was  not  notably 
precocious  but,  from  his  earliest  days, 
exhibited  one  tendency  that  persisted  in 
the  man  to  the  end  of  his  life  and  was  the 
source  of  his  wonderful  fund  of  informa- 
tion. He  was  desperately  fond  of  reading. 
Although  bright  and  active  and  fond  oif 
sport,  he  never  cared  for  play  if  there  was 
a  b<x)k  to  read.  He  started  to  school  at 
five  years  of  age.  The  journey  of  two  and 
a  half  miles  through  the  bush  to  the  dis- 
trict school-house  was  nothing  to  a  child 
of  that  time  in  that  part  of  the  countr>'. 
The  settlement  was  largely  comprised  of 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  com- 
monly called  Quakers,  and  his  first  school- 
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T  was  an  old  man,  John  Harris,  a 
:r,  bom  in  Cork,  Ireland, 
les  Hill  was  a  well-to^io  man,  accord- 
)  the  standards  of  his  time.  This 
t  that  by  constant  labor  his  farm 
be  made  to  give  to  his  family  all  the 
•rts  considered  essential  in  that  day, 
3  the  children  such  education  as  the 
unity  had  to  offer.  In  scope  this  was 
le,  in  quality  admirable  as  compared 
he  more  pretentious  but  less  thorough 
ction  of  our 
ime.  The  little 
n  whom  none 
ked  unusual 
:ity  or  promise 
rown  to  school 
id  the  question 
lucation  grew 
cal.  It  is  one 
first  character- 
notes  of  both 
and  son  that 
Hill  sought 
hing  more  than 
dinary  educa- 
For  his  oldest 
Thisdetermin- 
so  common  in 
ime,  was  com- 
vely  rare  in 
st  Canada  in 
rties.  The  op- 
lity  for  it  came 
institution  of  a 
:e  school,  Rock- 
Academy,  to 
the  boy  was 
erred.  This 
I  was  started  by 

m  Wetherald,  a   Quaker,   and   su- 

ly  fortunate  was  the  relation  estab- 

between  him  and  his  new  pupil. 

therald  was  an  Englishman  of  good 

with  Quaker  ancestry  and  a  college 

tion.    Such  men,  three  quarters  of  a 

ry  ago,  were  to  be  found  in  charge  of 

ademies  which  then  furnished  nearly 

;  higher  education  given.    The  public 

i  system  as  we  know  it  to-day  had  no 

nee.    The   colleges   were   few   and 

the  American  university  a  rare  and 

growth.     Every  boy  ambitious  to 

kioked  to  the  academy  for  education. 


MR.   HILL   AT   SIXTEEN 

When  he  was  working  for  Robert  Pasmore,  a 
storekeeper  in  Rockwood,  Ont.,  and  shortly  before 
he  started  on  his  first  journey  out  into  the  world 
which  took  him  though  Syracuse,  Philadelphia, 
Richmond,  and  Chicago,  and  which  ended  at  St. 
Paul,  where  he  struck  root  and  began  the  k>ng  busi- 
ness career  which  ended  in  that  same  city 


And  these  institutions  were  often  more 
complete  in  their  methods  and  more  ad- 
mirable in  their  adaptation  of  work  to  the 
bent  of  the  individual  student  than  the 
secondary  schools  of  our  time. 

During  the  formative  time,  the  period 
of  burning,  indestructible  impressions,  of 
mental  fluidity  joined  with  dawning  fixity 
of  intellectual  purpose,  James  J.  Hill  was 
under  the  influence  of  this  remarkable  man, 
William  Wetherald.  Probably  no  other 
human  being,  down 
to  the  time  when  he 
became  the  centre  of 
a  family  of  his  own, 
not  parents  or  friends 
or  associates,  under- 
stood this  boy  as  did 
his  Quaker  school- 
master. And  his 
capacity  for  helpful- 
ness was  freely  ex- 
ercised and  never 
forgotten.  Under 
this  direction  the  boy 
pursued  theordinary 
English  studies  with 
Latin,  a  very  little 
Greek,  algebra,  and 
the  beginning  x)f  ge- 
ometry. iVt'that 
time,  in  additk)n  to 
the  elemen'tary 
studies  of  reading, 
writing,  geography, 
and  grammar,  the 
entire  essentials  of  a 
good  education  were 
acquaintance  with 
mathematics  and  the 
classics,  but  the  material  to  work  with 
was  always  secondar>';  the  first  require- 
ment was  thoroughness.  The  mind  was 
treated  as  an  implement;  as  the  hand 
which,  when  trained  to  the  limit  in  supple- 
ness and  muscular  control,  would  be  fit  for 
anything  because  it  had  been  made  fit  for 
all.  Mental  discipline,  not  mental  crafts- 
manship, was  the  ideal.  As  a  "system" 
this  educational  method  would  seem  to-day 
poverty  stricken  and  incomplete.  As  a 
method  of  assuring  the  best  possible  in- 
tellectual product  it  has  never  been  sur- 
passed.   Under  it  James  J.  Hill  spent  four 
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busy,  happy  years  at  Rockwood  Academy. 
He  was  quick  to  learn  and  incessant  in 
application.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  his 
formal  education  was  fmally  broken  off. 
After  that  lime  his  only  schooling  was  to 
be  contact  with  the  world :  but  through  all 
his  after  life  his  powerful  mind  moved  in 
the  grooves  then  appointed  for  it,  and 
wrought  upon  its  new  material  with  all  that 
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JAMbS   J.    HILL  S    BIRlHKLACb 

The  last  relic  of  the  little  log  house  in  which  Mr.  Hill  was  bom  is  this  group 
o(  stones  that  formed  part  of  the  fireplace 


these  years  had  given  tu  it  of  precision  and 
of  pfjwer. 

Another  influence  was  at  work  during 
this  period,  the  magic  touch  of  character 
upon  character  William  Wetherald  was  a 
man  of  an  incorruptible  rightness  of  spirit. 
He  chose  deliberately  what  seemed  to  him 
the  best  things^  without  regard  to  the 
world's  valuation.  We  are  fashioned  so 
largely  by  our  standards  that  this  example 
uf  plain  living  and  high  thinking  in  the 
master  had  more  permanent  effect  upon 
the  man  than  any  rule  of  discipline  or  all 
the  lore  of  books. 


Thirty    years    after    this    di^tplniiipj 
James  J,  HilL  then  firmly  scared  in 
of  what  he  was  to  make  the  grealr>t  i 
prise  of  his  day.  and  busied  with  a  thoc\ 
buKzing  cares,  addressed  William  Wcihrj-, 
aid  at  his  home  in  St*  Catherine's  as  "Mrj 
Dear  Old  Master."     In  the  height  of  ho] 
prosperits   he  begs  his  old  teacher  lo  pi» 
him  a  visit.     *'  I  have  a  nice  little  f amtl)  »i  I 
children  and  mv^ 
w  ifc  will  be  more  thm 
happv  to  ha\TVOQi& 
our     guest,      I   hiit 
looked     for^-arJ    k  | 
some  years  lu  a  i 
when     I    could 
Mm  pay  us  avwtl 
renew    s<^ime  of 
days  that  wcir 
so    pleasantly 
your  care.    Ag 
nothing  prevent 
coming  to  visit 
old  pupil/'  Thiif 
the     man    uf   fa 
three,    to    whont 
eyes  were  turned  j 
cause  of   the 
master-stroke 
had  already  Set 
places  i»f    o 
(t  is  the  ini 
soul  that  kn 
rejoices  in  it 
tions.     Am  " 
visit    haii 
Wetherald  writes! 
that   he  had  tt 
much  of  the 
whom     he    had 
growing  up  in  the  family  in  St.  Paul  afl 
their  right    education.     He    photnK 
himself  and  discloses  for  the  wr  -'  '  •» 
of  sway  under  which  the  early  \l 
J,  Hill   had  been  passed  in  ihi^  ^ntc 
"  Knowledge*  after  all.  is  to  the  tc 
only  what  colors  are  to  the  antst:- 
insight.  patience,  and  sympathy  arei 
in  order  to  give  a  fitting  relation  tci  I 
and  shade  and  develop  a  perfect  pi 
Up  to  its  fourteenth  year,  a  mind  stng 
virile  and  a  potential  activity  whidif 
by  that  time  received  itsstr 
impulses   were   commitlevi 
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THE    I  iK    I     SCHOOL    [AMLS   J,    HILL    AHENDLD 

The  man  in  the  foreground  is  John  Hill,  an  unck  of  the  fuiurt'  Empire  Buitdrr  Young  HUl  * 
school  at  five  years  of  age.  The  journey  of  two  and  a  half  miles  through  the  bush  to  the  distnct  <  1 
was  nothing  to  a  child  of  that  time  in  that  part  of  the  countr>\  ...  He  was  nor  fnofjhfy  ] 
but*  from  his  earliest  days.  he  w.«s  desp^eratcly  font!  nf  rending?'* 


providential  fortune  to  this  simple,  straight- 
for\^^ard  and  noble  soul,  who  still  signs 
himself  in  the  trembhng  lines  of  age»  "Thy 
old  friend  and  teacher/* 

Meantime  the  home  life  was  as  simple 
and  serene  as  the  growth  of  mental 
strength,  and  social  life  on  the  frontier  was 
what  it  is  in  any  primitive  srHriety.  The 
boy  was  fond  of  all  ouldfK>r  sports,  but 
especially  of  shooting  and  fishing.  At  that 
time  he  became  a  fine  shot  and  an  expert 
with  the  rod,  tastes  which  were  to  be 
strong  in  him  always  and  to  furnish  htm 
with  intense  joy  in  the  few  periods  of 
relaxation  that  he  permitted  himself  in  his 
busy  years.  His  father  had  always  in- 
tended that  he  should  be  a  doct<»r  and  he 
himself  was  not  averse  to  that  future.  But 
the  accidental  stroke  of  an  arrow  in  boy- 
hof>d  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  one  eye- 
This  was  as  serious  an  obstacle  to  the  plan 
as  was  the  death  of  his  father  and  the  con- 
sequent interruption  of  his  studies.  His 
parents  were  both  deeply  religious  pe<iple: 
the  father  was  a  Baptist  and  the  mother  a 


Methodist,  but  the  strong  faitl 
uniting  up*>n  a  common  basis  of 
gave  the  children  that  i>road  ceri 
the  moral  and   religious  order  f 
which  was  one  of  the  deepest  fa 
mind  and  heart  of  Mr,  Hill. 

His  boiiks  were  few.     Nowhere.^ 
time,  outside  of  cities,  wen*  there 
or  access  to  general  reading  matii 
people  in  the  country  took  a  tut 
few  houveholds  possessed  any 
than  some  collections  of  hou 
or  common  remedies.      Ihe  Hill 
more  fortunate.     It  made  up  in 
what  was  everywhere  lacking  in 
Us   literature  c<»nsisted  of   the 
Shakespeare,    the    poems   of    Bui 
Dictionary,  and  the  Bible.   After 
who  grows  up  thoroughly  familiar 
these  is  furnished  with  no  mean  bM 
equipment  and  no  doubtful  sta 
taste.     When  young  Hill  was  ihi 
fourteen  years  old  he  g^jt  h<)ld  of 
of   Napoleon      This    i' 
mensely.  and   i>oNsibl\ 
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UN     HIE    SJ'EED    RJVER    NEAR    THE    HILL    LAKM    IN    OMAKlU 

Where  James  J.  Hill'*  boyhood  was  spent  until  his  father^s  dcaih  caused  the  family  to  fHirve  IH  lite  < 

boring  tillage  of  Kockwood 


influence  upon  his 
future.  Here  his  al- 
ready dawning  idea, 
that  if  a  man  made 
up  his  mind  to  do  a 
thing  it  wa^  already 
half  done,  was  con- 
firmed. And  Wil- 
ham  Wetherald  had 
opened  to  him  the 
wider  field  of  what 
was  then,  and  to 
some  great  extent 
still  IS,  the  world's 
best  literature. 

In  iS^2  James  Hill 
died;  and  the  event, 
maturing  rapidly  a 
thoughtful  boy,  al- 
tered outwardly  the 
whole  aspect  of  his 
life.  The  burden  of 
family  care  was  now 
shifted  to  the  moth- 
er*s  shoulders;  and 
James  J  J  lill  was  not 
one     to     bear     the 


\\H.    1(11  L^    ^CKVIVIN*,    RKDIHRR 

A  S.  D  Hill,  one  year  younger  Ih^n  James  J.. 
"taught  school  for  twenly-five  year*  in  Kockwood 
and  neighboring  places,  but  .  ,  ►  eventually 
settled  back  into  the  life  of  the  farm.  He  cultivates 
jf^-.'  '  ' undred  acres  of  land*  h  strong,  active, 
an:  t  in  life  and  bears  a  strong  rescfttblafKe 


thought   o'^ 
,  reat  sacrifit 
k^uarter      Hti^i 
p<»sr  was  to  1 
the  hope 
lessional  life 
J  t  once  to  t  be  I 
L\il  suggestion 
changed       siti 
He  refused    to 
tinuc    at  school 
though  both 
and  teacher  ur 
at  the   price 
coming  an  addit 

upon    tbi 
Id,     For  tfc 
next    tour   year? 
was     employed 
clerk  in   one  of 
village  stores. 

After    four  wsr4>] 
work  his  Sc4>idi  < 
ployer,  on  Satii 
night,  put  his 
on  his  shaukkr' 
said,  **  James,  vcj 


done  right  weeK  If  ye  keep  on,  yell  mak* 
your  way  in  the  world/'  Then  he  hamied 
him  an  envelope.  The  boy  hastened  off 
home  to  give  the  four  dollars  contained  in 
the  envelope,  his  pay  for  his  first  month  of 
hard  work,  to  his  mother.  **  I  never  felt 
*»o  rich/*  he  said,  "  i  never  expect  to  feel  so 
rich  again  in  my  life,  as  when  I  looked  at 


young  Hill  determined  to  leave  home  and 
make  for  himself  a  work  in  the  world,  it 
was  with  the  more  or  less  fixed  idea  in  his 
mind  that  he  would  venture  to  the  region 
where  both  Alexander  and  Napoleon  had 
found  their  lure.  At  that  time  any  youth 
whose  daring  stretched  to  projects  like  this 
turned  to  the  sea  as  his  only  highroad:  and 


ROCKWOOD,    ONTARIO,    WHERE    MR,    HILL    WORKED   IN    HIS   YOUTH 

And  near  which  town  he  was  bom      Here  he  received  his  education  and  experienced  the  mfluenoes  that 
most  strongly  affected  hb  character  and  habits  of  work  and  thought 


I  four  dollars  and  when  I  handed  them 
'to  my  mother." 
Soon  the  early  environment  had  been 
ihausted;  it  had  contributed  to  develop- 
?nt  all  that  it  had  to  give.  Already  the 
e^ger  spirit  projected  itself  afan  The 
lind  of  the  bo\ .  fed  by  historical  reading, 
ill  of  Plutarch,  saturated  with  the  melody 
'of  "L^lla  Rookh."  breathing  free  air  with 
Byron,  creating  its^wn  congenial  environ- 
ment, had  been  drawn  to  that  field  which 
has  always  fired  the  imagination  and  with 
which  some  of  the  great  projects  of  the 
man  were  to  deal  -the  Orient,  Youth 
luilt  its  n)mance  abf)ut  India:  and  when 


it  was  with  the  idea  of  shipping  as  a  sailor 
that  James  J.  Hill  began  his  journey  into 
the  unknown.  Young  Hill  saved  but  littb 
capital  to  finance  his  adventure.  His 
earnings  had  been  given  gladly  to  help 
his  mother.  The  boy  of  seventeen  started 
out  with  little  other  equipment  than  a  sub- 
lime faith  in  himself  and  his  future.  Strik- 
ing southward,  his  money  gave  out  when 
he  was  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  There 
he  obtained  temp<»rary  work  with  a  farmer 
and  earned  enough  to  start  hitn  again  on 
his  way.  He  went  slowly  through  the 
state  of  New  York,  reached  the  >ea  coast, 
visited   Philadelphia  and   Richmond,   but 
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found  no  suitable  op- 
portunity for  carry- 
ing out  his  original 
scheme.  In  the 
meantime  a  more  ad- 
venturous plan  sug- 
gested itself  to  him 
and  was  approved  as 
an  enlargement  of 
experience  and  a 
more  sustained  in- 
vitation to  oppor- 
tunity. 

Among  his  school- 
mates at  the  Rock- 
wood  Academy  were 
some  boys  from  the 
Red  River  settle- 
ment, and  one  from 
the  far  Canadian 
west  now  the  prov- 
ince of  Alberta.  A 
visit  to  them  had 
been  talked  of;  and 
the  suggestion  in 
those  days,  when  the 
interior  of  the  con- 
tinent was  still  as  the 
stone  age  had  left  it. 
carried  romance. 
Moreover,  it  could 
be  bent  to  the  general 
plan.     Dissatisfied   with 
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MR.   HILL  S   FIRST  EMPLOYER 

Robert  Pasmore,  for  whom,  beginning  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  after  his  father's  death,  James  J.  Hill 
worked  for  four  years  as  a  clerk  in  the  village  store 
at  Rockwood,  Ont.,  for  a  salary  of  one  dollar  a  week. 
"  1  never  felt  so  rich,"  he  said  in  later  life,  speaking 
of  the  payday  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  he 
worked,  "I  never  expect  to  feel  so  rich  again  in 
my  life,  as  when  I  looked  at  those  four  dollars  and 
when  1  handed  them  over  to  my  mother" 


the  chance  of 
escape  into  new  worlds  by  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, the  idea  recurred  of  making  these 
visits,  taking  the  trip  across  the  plains  and 
finally  shipping  from  the  Pacific  coast  to 
the  Orient.  So  westward  the  star  of  his 
life  led  th^  way. 

Comparatively  recent  as  is  the  date,  it 
requires  an  effort  to  recall  the  meaning  of 
such  a  journey  into  such  a  country  in  the 
year  1856.  It  was  in  1838,  the  year  when 
James  J.  Hill  was  born,  that  Joseph  N. 
Nicollet,  the  French  astronomer  and 
explorer,  with  whom  was  John  C.  Fremont, 
completed  his  explorations  and  made  the 
first  reliable  map  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
country.  "The  Pathfinder"  was  the  first 
Republican  candidate  for  President  in  the 
yetr  when  this  boy's  western  trip  ended; 
die  region  he  had  helped  to  explore  was 
^dl  the  far  frontier.  Chicago  was  an 
of  dvUization.    Beyond  that  one 


must  make  hisi 
to  the  Mississi) 
take  a  steamboat 
the  head  of  nav 
tionand  jointhel 
River  brigade 
trappers  and  tr» 
that  made  trips  < 
ing  the  season 
tween  the  settleti 
at  St.  Paul  and  U 
about  Lake  Ul 
peg.  Thence 
wa>^  west^^fd  tc 
the  plains  icd 
vague  distances 
adventure.  Yc 
Hill  passed  tbrc 
Chicago  when 
walls  of  the  old  3 
sast>it  Hou^  \ 
rising,  full  of 
scheme,  and  am 
at  St.  Paul  July 
1856.  only  to 
that  the  last  bri^ 
for  the  Red  R 
had  left  on  July 
There  would  no! 
another  depan 
until  the  folkm 
spring;  and  he  set! 


down  to  pass  the  winter  in  some  ocoi 
tion  that  would  employ  his  restless  vi 
and  secure  to  him  means  of  sup| 
which  were  now  exhausted.  He  was  i 
marooned  in  St.  Paul,  the  little  trad 
station  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
Mississippi;  could  make  no  further  s 
toward  the  Red  River,  the  Pacific, 
Brahmaputra,  or  the  Ganges  for  nu 
months.  He  must  wait  there,  and  ii 
dentally  he  must  work  for  a  living,  ui 
another  spring  should  bring  the  train 
creaking  bullock  carts  down  from  the  no 
and  set  him  on  his  way.  The  viskm 
boyhood  was  never  entirely  to  be  fulfill 
In  the  newest  instead  of  the  oldest  wo 
his  lot  was  to  be  cast ;  and  while,  in  ye 
to  come,  his  ships  were  to  ride  in  the  harb 
of  Cathay,  to-day  the  circle  of  prosaic  1 
was  bounded  by  the  muddy  levee  of  a  lit 
trading  settlement  whose  name  had  01 
lately  shaken  off  the  indignity  of  "R 


Lve"  and  become  *'Sl.  Paul"  Trans- 
plantation had  been  effectively  accom- 
plished: and  the  strong  shoot  was  left  to 
gather  maturity  and  fitness  for  its  purpose 
in  the  new  scjil  where  it  was  <me  day  to 
tower  aloft  as  lord  of  the  forest. 

James  J.   Hill  arrived  in  St,   Paul  on 
July  2 1 ,  1856.     It  was  a  little  town  of  from 


9 

185 ^»  the  contributions  from  Minnescjta 
consisted,  exclusive  of  daguerreotypes, 
of  unmanufactured  products  of  the  coun- 
try, furs,  grains,  minerals,  and  Indian 
curiosities,  in  all  amounting  to  sixty-two 
different  articles.  Settlement  was  con- 
fined to  the  river  valleys.  Along  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Minnesota  were  rich 


in 

CO 

th 


.,cx)0  to  5.000  people.  The  territorial 
nsus  of  185^  optimistically  gave  it 
4.716,  The  territory^  of  which  it  was  the 
capital  contained  from  100,000  to  i^oxxx) 
inhabitants.  The  Federal-  census  of  i8^X) 
ade  it  ij^^oof).  Its  limits  included  the 
resent  area  of  the  state  together  with  the 
country  now  embraced  in  the  Ilakolas.  to 
the  Missouri  River  Its  industries,  agri- 
cultural, lumbering,  and  fur  trading,  were, 
ith  the  exception  uf  the  last-mentioned, 
lostly  local  Means  of  communication 
with  the  outer  world  were  too  circuitous 
and  slow  to  permit  rapid  development. 
At  the  \Vorld*s  Fair  held  in  New  York  in 


AS    HR5T    EMPLOYED 

he  earned  Ihe  first  money  he  ever  made 

farms  and  flourishing  villages.  Back  of 
these  were  the  t^pen  prairie  and  the  Big 
WVkrIs.  where  the  Sioux  and  the  Chippewa 
still  lorded  it  undisturbed.  The  Red 
River  Valley,  which  was  to  play  so  impor- 
tant a  part  in  the  new  commonwealth  and 
to  witness  the  first  great  achievement  of 
the  raw  boy  now  hunting  for  employment 
on  the  streets  of  St.  Paul,  was  as  dcs*:)late 
as  nature  had  made  it.  From  east  to 
west*  from  north  to  south,  it  was  known 
only  to  the  Indian  and  the  half  breed:  a 
level  waste,  the  home  of  buffalo  and  ante- 
lope, the  hunting  ground  of  the  fox  and  the 
wolf.    One  might  travel  from  the  head- 


-     \N[t     FHh    NLMJTY    Ot     HS    Kb<.tNMN(.S    \t     s|.     I'M  I 

'The  vision  of  hoyhoocj  was  never  entirely  to  he  fulfilled.  In  ihe  newest  inste:i4j  of  the  oldest  world 
his  lot  was  to  he  cast;  and  while,  in  years  to  come*  his  ships  were  lo  nde  in  the  harhofs  of  Othay,  lo-day 
the  circle  of  prosaic  life  was  hounded  hy  the  muddy  levee  of  a  little  trading  settlement  whose  name  had  only 
lately  shaken  off  the  indignity  of  *  Pig's  Eye*  and  become  'St    Paul**' 


Another  was  building  from  Milwaukee  lo 
ic  Mississippi.     Everything  was  growing. 
amount  of  public  lands  entered  or 
Ited  by  warrant  in  the  territory  in  1855 
IS  more  than  a  millitm  and  a  quarter 
:res.      Ihis,  the  most  fertile  land  in  the 
)rld«  was  valued  at  about   one   dollar 
?r  acre.     But  there  was  n<it  a  f(M)t  of 
railri>ad  in  the  territory,  and  whatever  in- 


dustry there  was.  was  necessarily  restricicdl 
to  its  crudest  forms. 

St.  Paul  was  a  typical  river  town  of  the 
period.  Its  first  inhabitant  dated  from 
the  year  when  Mn  Hill  was  born.  Founded 
by  the  natural  law  which  placed  a  settle- 
ment at  the  head  of  every  navigable  stream* 
it  had  received  its  first  charter  from  the 
Minnesota   legislature  in    |8^,   and   was 
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now  bustling  with  the  impcirtance  uf  the 
convention  to  frame  a  constitution  for 
the  state  that  was  to  be.  It  was  an  un- 
promising site.  Ruggedly  the  steep  hills 
rose  from  the  river  bank,  with  sluggish 
streams  oozing  through  the  marshy  ground 
between.  All  activity  was  centred  on 
the  levee;  the  strip  of  ground,  reached 
often  by  rough  plankways  across  sloughy 
spaces,  along  the  river  that  was  the  only 
highway  to  the  world.  There  was  life, 
jjy.rr  K.i^;n.3cv  ivns  to  he  done.     On  that 


occupatit»n  of  the  rich  wtldern«rs<  thai  ti» 
beyond.     In    iHss   the   number  of   bmh 
engaged  in  the  river  trade  at  St.  Paul  %^  { 
sixty-eight,  and  il  had   increased   >q  per 
cent,  a  year  for  the   previous    five    vear^ 
The  town,  consequently,  wa^  enjoying  Ihr 
doubtful    benefits  of  a    "bcjom.*'     Rental 
were  high  and  vacant  hous<fs  hard  to  find 
A  four-room  house»  one  story   hii* 
worth   from    twenty   to    thirty    d  - 
month.    And   during  the  long.    n^>ii 
winter  of  this  clime,  before  the  first 


•»  jL«^iS 
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THE    CHAPEL   OF    ST.    PAUL 

Frotn  which  the  city  of  St.  Paul  derived  it*  name.     Errctcd  in  1841  and  demoUshfd  some  time  dunnu  tV 

firsl  four  years  of  Jjim«s  J   Hiir*  residence  in  St.  Paul 


hung  the  enterprise  of  the  primitive  busi- 
ness concerns,  the  frame  hotels,  the  rude 
residences  of  the  frontier  capital.  The 
buildings  ckistered  arnund  the  landing 
places  or  ran  up  the  rough  slupt's  <if  the 
hills.  But  red  WikhJ  ran  in  every  vein* 
and  leaped  to  every  touch  of  promise  and 
of  hope  for  the  future, 

1  here  was  a  dail\  line  of  boats  in  opera- 
tion between  St.  Paul  and  ijalena.  the  port 
of  arrival  and  departure  for  river  trade 
above  St.  Ijouis.  There  were  a  do/.en 
steamboats  running  between  St,  Paul  and 
settlements  on  the  Minnesota  River.  Each 
of  these  was  crowded  on  ever>'  trip  with 
freight  and  passengers:  volunteers  for  the 


came  through  in  the  spring  with  supptie 
from  without,  prices  soared*  On  April  la 
1H56,  says  an  old  account,  "flour  soU  it 
ten  dollars  a  barrel,  oats  were  1  vc 

to  ninety  cents  a  bushel,  butter  vc 

cents  a  pound,  and  eggs  and  poultry  wot 
not  to  be  had  for  love  or  monev /'  <TC 
money,  indeed,  there  was  an  annual  famine. 
since  the  currency  supph  was  cut  off  in 
winter  and  exchange  did  not  exist.  But 
people  lived  happily  on  notes  of  lund  and 
orders  on  business  houses  that  wi>uld  he 
paid  when  lumber  and  fur>  and  cmnbcmes 
and  a  little  grain  went  out  m  the  spring 
and  the  cash  came  back.  The  communily. 
at  any  rate*  was  heart-whole  and  care*ffiec: 


$ 


with  the  splendid  audacity  of  youth  and  a 
supreme  confidence  in  its  own  future. 
History  was  in  the  making,  and  every  man 
was  intensely  alive.  No  weakling  could 
live  in  such  an  atmosphere;  but  to  the 
strong  it  was  like  heady  wine. 

Peering  over  the  rim  of  this  little  crater 
of  activity,  northward  and  westward,  the 
newcomer  viewed  a  debatable  land.  As 
to  the  country  between  Si.  Maul  and  the 
Pacific  Coast,  where  the  earlv  founding  uf 
Astoria  and  the  growth  of  Portland  had 


waste,  (»ver  which  the  c>t  mav  mam  % 
the   extent   of   the   visible    horizcm,   mtUj 
scarcely  an  object  to  break  the  nionoron> 
The  country  may  also  be  considcrtd.  in 
comparison    with    other    portions    n(   the 
United  States,  a  wilderness,   unfattd  fur 
the  use  of  the  husbandman,  althouj^h  is 
some  of  the  mountain  vallijys.  as  at  Sail 
Lake,  by  means  of  irrigation,  a  pre^ 
supply  of  food  may  be  obtained/' 
great  majority  of  people,  outside  the  nonih 
western    country    itself,    this    was    (itw! 


FAMOUS   UPPER   MISSISSIPPI    RIVER    BOATS   IN    MR.    HILL^S   YOUTH 

In  a  kttcr  written  in  18^8.  Jimfs  J   Hilf  said    '*Capl  W  F  Davidson  wrule  me  from  Cincinnjti  , 
ling  with  him  ,is  first  ckfk  on  Ihe  %icle  wheel  packet  Friink  SiffU,  a  new  boat  dbout  ihc  sixc  t\i   Iht  l^4t 
agU'.*'      Ihc  frank  St.ult'  is  the  second  boat  from  the  left  in  this  picture 


already  erected  stations  of  settlement  that 
sent  vague  me>sages  of  invitatum  to  ad- 
venturous spirits  in  the  East,  there 
stretched  tw<»  thousand  miles  of  territory 
held  by  some  of  the  fiercest  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes.  Over  its  quality,  over  the  mere 
possibility  of  adapting  it  to  agricultural 
uses,  the  best-informed  men  c)f  the  day 
wrangled  hotly.  Professor  Henry,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  an  authority 
whom  it  was  then  almost  blasphemy  to  ques- 
tion, had  rendered  his  emphalic  judg- 
ment in  these  words:  **  Ihe  whole  space 
to  the  west,  between  the  r^lh  meridian 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  a  barren 


But  it  was  vigorously  combatttni  ' 
who  had  explored  the  region  thr. 
it  was  hoped  that  a  new  n>ute  tc*  ; 
might  be  found.  Their  testin, 
necessarily  ex  park.  There 
resident  witnesses  to  call  to  the  stand. 
In  this  year  of  18^6  one  might  draw  j 
north  and  south  tine  from  the  KeiJ  Ri\Tr 
to  the  lower  b(^>undarv  of  Nebraska,  ^nd  m 
all  the  northern  half  of  the  country  west  tif 
it.  fnjm  Minnesota  to  the  T*  '  '*  it>- 
tains,    he   wnuld   find   no   s^  xi 

pioneers,  nothing  but  *'sava^)e  bea.u&  and 
still  more  savage  men/" 

It  was  only  to  the  northwest,  up  be>tMid 
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rthe  Red  River  country,  where  Lord  Sel- 
kirk's enthusiasm   had  planted   the  first 
outfxjst  for  the  real  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial  conquest   of   the   interior  of   the 
continent,  that  the  rim  of  the  crater  broke 
away  to  reveal  in  the  distance  civilized  life 
instead  of  savage  wilderness.     Great  vi- 
sions were  to  enter  t^h rough  that  j^ap,  but 
the  time  for  them  and  for  an  acccmnt  of 
this  most  interesting  Red  River  settlement 
is  in  a  later  period  of  this  story.     Mean- 
while James  J.  Hill  locjks  about  him  in  the 
little   Minnes4Jta  town  where  his  travels 
have  terminated  for  the  present,  to  see 
what  can  be  done.     It  was  a  momentous 
choice.     Here  he  was  to  work  for  nine 
^ears  fcvr  independence;  here  he  was  to 
build  up  a  flourishing  business  of  his  own; 
here  he  was  to  conceive  and  carry  through 
the  negotiations  that  started  him  upon  his 
career  as  the  greatest  constructive  railroad 
genius  of  his  age;  and  until  he  made  the 
bond  purchases  of  a  w^orse  than  bankrupt 
system   that   startled    his  associates  and 
revealed  him  as  either  a  lunatic  or  genius, 
he  had  not  moved  his  business  <jffice  f»r  the 
centre  of  his  active  life  five  hundred  feet 


I 


-Q  liitn 


from  tlK  (ollfctkMi  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Bfomlcy.  Mire 
IN   **TME    PIONEER   GUARD** 

Mr  Hill  i*  the  third  man  from  the  left  in  the  fifth 
rem-  from  the  bottom  in  this  picture  of  the  militi.i 
compiiny  to  which  ht  bfIonge%J  in  St,  Paul  in  the 
late  T*riie» 


A     A  \k-j  I  ML    PDRFRAIT 

Mr  Hill  in  1861.  "  In  company  with  E.  Y.  Shel- 
ley [he]  raised  a  cavalry  company  for  service  in  the 
Rehcllion  .  .  .  hut  Minnesota  was  not  ready 
for  cavalry  companies,  and  the  proferred  service 
could  not  he  accepted.  .  .  .  lie  desired  to  en- 
list  in  the  First  Minnesota*  but  ,     lacking 

the  sight  of  one  eye,  he  could  not  pass  the  medical 
inspcctioti'* 

from  the  spot  on  the  Mississippi  levee  in 
St,  Paul  where  he  first  found  emptovment 
and  set  himself  to  work  with  a  will 

Between  1856,  when  Mr.  Hill  reach«?d 
St.  Paul,  and  i8(>s>.  when  he  went  into 
business  for  himself,  the  years,  though  crit- 
ical in  their  bearing  upon  the  future  as 
everv  such  formative  period  must  be,  were 
empty  of  startling  events.  It  was  a  second 
and  rougher  but  not  less  decisive  sch(X»l 
time.  Ihe  boy  of  eighteen,  without 
friends  or  capital  or  equipment  of  business 
experience,  turned  to  the  centre  <»f  activity 
in  the  new  community  for  occupation. 
This  was  the  levee.  There  was  always 
work  there  for  the  willing;  and  he  be- 
came a  clerk  for  J.  \V-  Bass  &  Co..  who 
were  agents  for  the  Dubuque  &  St  Paul 
Packet  Oimpany's  line  of  Mississippi 
River  steamboats.  By  the  river  nmte  all 
the  commerce  of  the  little  town  and  the 
outlying  settlements  tributary  to  it  was 
carried  on.  The  shipping  clerk  was  not  a 
specialized  employee  in  those  days.  He 
received  incoming  and  discharged  outgoing 
freight.     He  l<K>ked  after  the  a)ntents  of 
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the   warehouse.      He  made  out  way-bills 

and  had  an  eye  for  new  business.     He  had 

to  be  ready  to  do  anything,  and  on  occasion 

must  work  as  hard  as  a  roustab<JUt.     It 

was  a  splendid  all-round  education  for  a 

live    young    fellow.    After   one    season's 

experience   with    it.    the  journey   to   the 

Red  River  country  and  thence  westward 

was    no    longer    considered.     Work    had 

ousted    adventure; 

and  when  the  firm  of 

Brunson.    Lewis     & 

White    succeeded 

Bass  &    Co.  in    the 

packet  company 

agency,    they     t<K>k 

over  as  part  of   the 

assets    the    young 

shipping  clerk,  who 

remained  with  them 

three    years.     After 

that  he  spent  a  year 

w  i  t  h  1  e  m  p  1  e    tV 

Beaupre.    and    four 

years  with   Borup  lV 

Champlin.  who  were 

agents  for  the  Galena 

Packet    Company 

and    the    Davidson 

Hne  of  steamboats, 

Ihere  were  few 
busier  periods  in  a 
life  seldom  equaled 
in  intensity  of  appli- 
cation than  these 
outwardly  unevent- 
ful years.  The 
characteristics  of  the  youth  persisted. 
His  vivid  imagination  made  the  day's  work 
interesting,  because  invested  with  un- 
known possibilities.  His  head  teemed 
with  ideas  and  schemes,  new  and  old.  He 
still  dreamed  of  business  conquests  that 
might  one  da\'  be  made  in  the  Orient. 
Now  his  new  experience  was  brought  into 
play,  and  he  thought  seriously  of  the  pro- 
ject of  building  steamboats  like  those  which 
carried  tratlic  on  the  Mississippi  to  tjperate 
on  the  rivers  of  India.  But  it  was  no 
longer  a  wild  va«ary.  1  he  more  disci- 
plined mind  was  already  learning  how  fact 
and  fancy  may  be  made  to  work  in  double 
harness.  He  studied  steamboat  construc- 
tion and  operation.     He  read  everything 


JAMES   J,    HILL   ABOUT    187O 

After  experience  as  a  ste.-imboat  shipping  c!erk, 
commission  merchant,  agent  for  river  packet  com- 
panies, and  in  various  other  cnierprises  in  St.  Paul, 
Mr.  Hili  was  at  this  lime  in  active  business  for  him- 
self. *' Henceforth  we  h^ve  to  deal  with  the  man  of 
atTairs,  and  his  action  and  reaction  upon  events  out 
of  which  wonderful  happenings  were  to  he  bom" 


available  about  India.  He  knew  c 
what  sort  of  boats  would  be  required  aoii 
how  much  travel  they  could  hope  to  secure 
Fifty  years  later  his  judgment  affirmed  the 
soundness  of  the  venture  that  he  ha<J 
dreamed  of  on  the  Jumna  when,  as  a  ra« 
boy,  immured  in  mid-America,  he  Jud 
ascertained  that  the  district  between  Delh 
and  Allahabad  offered  the  most  pnumistn^ 
field  for  a  beginner 
Nor  was  the  ' 
finally  strickv 
the  list  of  future 
possibiHiies  unit) 
when,  after  the  v^ar 
the  period  of  ratlvkiv 
building  begin 
Then  the  mind  thif 
was  as  swift  to  grasp 
the  direction  <i 
events  as  to  act  upcc 
its  conclusions  rea- 
lized  the  might) 
scope  of  the  coming 
development  in  the 
United  States;  and 
all  thought  and  effort 
were  turned  in  that 
direction.  But  it  n 
scarcely  wonderful 
that  the  young  fel* 
lows  who  were  the 
only  associates  tn 
iS^H  or  ihereaboutv 
in  a  frontier  town  in 
Minnesota  of  a 
who  not  only 
agined  but  talked  seriously  during 
walks  with  his  companions  i»f  crcalii 
transportation  system  in  India  b)'  pla* 
steamers  on  the  Hooghly  and  the  Bral 
putra.  should  not  understand  him;  si 
set  him  down  as  a  dreamer  or  a 
mancer.' 

This  did  not  prevent  him  from  being 
immensely  popular  with  the  youth  of  full 
blood  and  high  spirits  who  breathed  the 
air  of  a  community  so  vivid  and  so  crude. 
He  was  the  life  of  their  somewhat 
society,  the  leader  in  many  a  madcap  fn 
He  was  a  perpetual  fountain  of  praci 
jokes.  The  Oltic  sense  of  humor,  wi 
he  never  lost,  overflowed  in  him.  Hi 
spirits  had  their  way,     Hcrf  i§  one  of  i 
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very  few  letters  of  this  time  that  have  been 
preserved.  It  was  written  to  one  of  his 
boy  friends  back  in  Rockwood: 

St.  Paul,  February  11,  1858. 
Dear  William: 

Your  epistle  bearing  date  of  seventeenth  ult. 
came  to  hand  on  good  time  and  your  fertile 
imagination  can  scarcely  conceive  what  an 
amount  of  pleasure  1  derived  from  it,  as  it  was 
the  first  epistle  of  William  to  James  at  St.  Paul 
for  a  "long  buck."  My  surprise  at  receiving 
your  letter  was  only  surpassed  by  my  surprise 
at  not  receiving  one  from  you  after  you  left 
St.  Paul,  or  sometime  during  the  ensuing  season. 
Still,  a  good  thing  is  never  too  late  or  "done  too 
often."  It  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  that 
you  were  all  well  and  enjoying  yourselves  in 
the  good  and  pious  (as  I  learn)  little  town  of 
Rockwood.  I  did  intend  to  go  to  Canada  this 
winter,  but  it  is  such  a  long  winter  trip  1  thought 
I  should  defer  it  until  summer,  when  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  get  away,  as  I  intend  to  go  on  the 
river  this  summer  if  all  goes  as  well  as  I  expect. 
Capt.  W.  F.  Davidson  wrote  me  from  Cincin- 
nati about  going  with  him  as  first  clerk  on  the 
side-wheel  packet  Frank  Steele,  a  new  boat 
about  the  size  of  the  IVar  Eagle,  The  Captain 
is  Letter  A,  No.  i,  and  I  think  I  shall  go  with 
him.  If  not,  I  have  two  or  three  good  offers 
for  the  coming  season  on  the  levee,  besides  my 
present  berth,  which  is  nevertheless  very  com- 
ifortable. 

I  think  it  mighty  strange  that  some  [of  my 
letters]  have  not  reached  home  as  I  wrote 
several  times  to  my  brother  Alex,  and  I  never 
was  more  surprised  in  my  life  than  when  old 
Bass  handed  me  a  letter  of  enquiry  as  to  my 
whereabouts.  But  after  the  boats  stop  running 
our  mails  are  carried  so  irregularly  that  whole 
bags  of  mail  matter  are  often  mislaid  at  way 
stations  for  weeks,  and  some  fmally  lost  or 
otherwise  destroyed.  On  the  tenth  of  Novem- 
ber last  I  was  returning  from  the  Winslow  House 
with  Charley  Coffin,  Clerk  of  the  H^ar  Eagle, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  and  when  we  were  coming 
down  Fourth  Street  passing  one  of  those  rum 
holes  two  Irishmen,  red  mouths,  came  out  and, 
following  us,  asked  us  if  we  would  not  go  back 
and  take  a  drink.  Charley  said  "no,"  and  we 
were  passing  on  when  two  more  met  us  who, 
along  with  the  other  two,  insisted  that  they 
meant  no  harm  and  that  we  should  go  in  and 
drink.  I  told  them  that  1  did  not  drink  and 
thit,  generally  speaking,  1  knew  what  I  was 
about.  We  attempted  to  go  on,  but  they  tried 
to  have  us  go  back,  so  1  hauled  off  and  planted 
one,  two  in  Paddie's  grub  grinder,  and  knocked 
him  off  the  sidewalk  about  8  feet.    1*he  re- 


mainder pitched  in  and  Charley  got  his  arm 
cut  open  and  1  got  a  button  hole  cut  through 
my  left  side  right  below  the  ribs.  The  city 
police  came  to  the  noise  and  arrested  three  of 
them  on  the  spot  and  the  other  next  day  and 
they  turned  out  to  be  Chicago  Star  Cleaners,  a 
name  given  to  midnight  ruffians.  1  was  not 
compelled  to  keep  my  bed,  but  it  was  some  two 
months  before  1  was  quite  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  cut. 

One  day  on  the  levee  1  was  going  aboard  one 
of  the  boats  anc^slipped  on  the  gang  plank  and 
sprained  my  knee,  which  laid  me  up  for  about 
two  weeks.  About  a  week  ago  my  pugnacious 
friend  who  gave  me  his  mark  escaped  from  the 
penitentiary  at  Stillwater,  along  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  prisoners  confmed  at  the  time.  I 
am  sincerely  very  grateful  to  you  for  your 
generous  offer  in  your  letter  and  fully  appreciate 
your  kindness.  But  notwithstanding  my  bad 
luck  1  have  still  "a  shot  in  the  locker,"  about 
$200,  which  will  put  me  out  of  any  trouble  until 
spring.  Our  winter  here  has  been  very  mild 
and  open.  We  have  scarcely  had  any  snow, 
but,  what  was  altogether  unprecedented,  rain- 
storms lasting  three  or  four  days  in  succession. 
Times  have  been  mighty  dull  here  this  winter 
and  money  scarce.  Write  to  me  as  soon  as  you 
receive  this  and  give  me  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
Rockwood  and  its  inhabitants.  Believe  me. 
Yours  sincerely, 

J.  J.  Hill. 

Send  me  some  papers. 

HIS   REMARKABLE   MEMORY 

He  lived,  in  a  sense,  much  alone.  Just 
as  his  associates  could  not  understand 
his  tropical  imagination  as  applied  to 
practical  things,  so  they  would  not  share 
in  the  severe  regimen  that  he  prescribed 
for  himself  in  other  ways.  His  artistic 
sense,  innate  and  true,  expressing  itself 
later  in  one  of  the  finest  private  collections 
of  paintings  known  to  this  country,  turned 
to  work  with  water  colors  as  a  favorite 
recreation.  He  read  and  studied,  in- 
creasingly, unceasingly.  It  was  already 
his  habit  whenever  any  new  subject  came 
within  his  horizon  to  search  out  the  highest 
authority  he  could  find,  to  ask  for  a  list  of 
the  best  books  on  the  topic  that  could  be 
had,  to  send  for  them  and  devour  them  in 
the  hours  that  could  be  spared  from  work. 
He  covered  their  margins  with  notes  of 
his  own.  Once  mastered,  the  contents 
were  his  for  all  time.  The  extraordinary 
memory,  rivaling  that  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
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which  characterized  the  man,  served  well 
the  purpose  of  the  boy.  He  was  omniver- 
ous  in  his  search  for  information;  he  tore 
the  heart  out  of  his  subject  and  made  it  so 
thoroughly  his  own  that  it  was  at  his  ser- 
vice ever  thereafter.  One  of  his  young 
acquaintances  of  this  time  says:  "Mr.  Hill 
was  a  studious  young  man  and  did  not 
read  trash.  1  remember  on  one  occasion 
my  brother  was  sick  and  Mr.  Hill  volun- 
teered to  sit  up  with  him  ^t  night.  My 
mother  found  him  reading  a  book;  and, 
looking  over  his  shoulder,  found  it  was  a 
book  on  engineering.  She  asked  him  if  he 
intended  to  be  an  engineer,  and  Mr.  Hill 
replied  that  he  did  not  know  what  he 
might  be.  'You  see  I  am  only  a  young  man 
yet,  and  a  little  knowledge  about  engineer- 
ing may  prove  useful  some  day.' "  That  is 
the  way  that  this  particular  twig  was  bent. 

Kindness  of  heart  and  love  of  reading 
and  study — here  are  two  fundamental  and 
lasting  traits  illustrated  by  stories  of  those 
early  days.  While  Mr.  Hill  was  rooming  as 
a  bachelor  in  St.  Paul  and  boarding  at  the 
hotel,  one  of  the  young  fellows,  not  an  inti- 
mate but  an  acquaintance,  fell  ill.  The 
trouble  was  pronounced  typhoid  fever, 
which  in  those  days  was  thought  to  involve 
danger  of  contagion.  After  asking  the 
others  who  would  sit  up  with  the  sick  man 
and  receiving  no  reply,  Mr.  Hill  appeared 
that  night  and  took  charge  of  the  friendless 
youth.  On  his  recovery  Mr.  Hill  asked  him 
"how he  was  fixed."  Receiving  the  reply 
that  the  last  dollar  was  about  gone,  he 
handed  the  convalescent  fifty  dollars,  say- 
ing that  it  would  give  him  a  start  and 
when  he  was  earning  money  again  he  could 
pay  it  back.  He  was  always  ready  to  be 
kind,  always  generous,  always  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  call  of  a  real  need. 

He  came  in  these  years  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  steamboat- 
ing;  of  the  gentle  art  of  soliciting  business 
and  getting  it  away  from  a  competitor;  of 
the  chemistry  and  kinetic  value  of  fuels, 
which  he  studied  with  the  resistless  energy 
that  was  now  becoming  a  fixed  characteris- 
tic. He  forgot  neither  amusement  nor 
recreation;  but  the  day's  work  was  the 
first  thought. 

A  Buffalo  manufacturing  company  made 
a  contract  with  the  house  in  St.  Paul  for 


which  he  was  working  to  take  an  agency 
for  selling  three  new  reaping  and  throhing 
machines.  These  were  almost  as  compli> 
cated  a  curiosity  as  a  flying  machine  is  now. 
The  house  asked  him  if  he  could  set  the 
machines  up.  He  said  he  thought  he  couM 
if  he  could  go  out  and  see  one  running. 
Here  is  a  reminiscence  of  his  own  about  it: 
"  I  took  an  old  horse  that  we  used  to  drive 
in  a  dray,  and  went  up  back  of  Fort  Snelling 
and  found  Cormack  threshing  on  what  we 
used  to  call  Eden  Prairie.  After  looking 
over  the  machine  and  noting  it  carefuUy, 
I  felt  quite  competent  to  set  one  up  in 
running  order;  and  within  a  few  days  a 
customer  came  along  and  I  sold  him  a 
machine.  I  was  young  and  felt  a  good 
deal  of  confidence  in  my  ability  to  run  a 
threshing  machine.  There  is  a  good  deal 
in  having  nerve."  Much  of  his  after  life  b 
epitomized  in  that  incident.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  the  epilogue:  the  machine 
was  set  up  one  evening,  started  on  trial 
and  worked  all  right. 

RUNNING  THE   RAPIDS 

Here  is  another  story  in  his  own  words: 
"1  remember  when  we  used  occasionally 
to  run  a  boat  up  to  St.  Anthony,  or  more 
properly  I  might  say  Minneapolis,  because 
the  warehouse  was  on  the  Minneapolis 
side  of  the  river.  The  pilot  wouldn't  steer 
the  boat  above  Mendota;  and  having  no 
license  and  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in 
myself — I  was  younger  then — I  used  to 
steer  the  boat.  I  was  pilot,  and  I  came 
very  near  on  one  occasion  to  leaving  the 
steamer  Itasca  on  a  pile  of  rocks  up  below 
Chever's  bar.  We  only  broke  about  thirty 
timbers.  The  wind  was  blowing  and  we 
just  had  to  jump  her,  and  we  didn't 
leave  her  on  the  rocks;  but  when  ^t 
got  her  down  to  St.  Paul  she  was  about 
half  full  of  water."  Most  of  his  enter- 
prises, then  and  after,  came  through  the 
rapids  all  right.  These  years  are  full  of 
such  experiences.  They  bespeak  the  dar- 
ing, the  self-confidence,  and,  behind  them 
both,  the  ability  to  make  good  which  were 
to  make  the  years  to  come  his  servitors. 

Another  glimpse  at  short  range  is  given 
in  a  letter  to  the  same  boy  friend  in  Rock- 
wood  to  whom  he  had  written  his  lively 
experience  of  two  years  before.     It  is  oo 
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a  letterhead  of  "Borup  &  Champlin, 
Wholesale  Grocers,  Forwarding  and  Com- 
mission Merchants:" 

St.  Paul,  January  30,  i860. 

Your  letter  of  the  17th  was  received  yester- 
day, and  1  hasten  to  answer  it  as  it  was  the 
first  I  have  received  from  Home  for  a  period  of 
nearly  three  months.  1  am  glad  to  hear  you 
are  all  well,  and  also  glad  to  say  that  my  health 
never  was  better  in  my  life;  weight  166  lbs., 
gross;  huge,  ain't  it?  As  regards  the  farm,  1 
would  say  simply  that  1  would  prefer  selling  it; 
but  if  I  cannot  sell  it,  I  am  in  no  mind  to  give 
it  away.  1  want  you  to  write  me  particulars, 
what  it  is  worth  and  what  it  would  rent  for, 
for  I  or  10  years;  also,  if  it  is  not  too  much 
trouble,  if  James  Black  or  some  of  the  neighbors 
would  not  rent  it.  As  regards  the  rent  for  the 
past  year,  pay  my  mother  some  considerable 
part  of  it,  and  afterwards  in  amounts  as  in  your 
judgment  she  wants  it. 

Write  me  particulars  about  everything  and 
everybody.  I  have  been  up  country  most  of 
the  time  since  fall,  buying  grain,  and  have  to 
make  another  160-mile  trip  to-morrow.  But 
knocking  around  agrees  with  me.  Have  not 
had  first  rate  luck  in  business  this  season; 
however,  will  come  out  all  right  side  up  with 
care,  marked  "glass."  My  regards  to  all  my 
friends,  and  believe  me  your  friend, 

Jas.  J.  Hill. 

SHIPPING  Minnesota's  first  flour 

The  environment  also  was  expanding. 
Minnesota  was  an  importer  of  wheat  in 
1854..  The  first  shipment  from  the  state 
of  this  cereal  that  has  brought  it  fame  and 
profit  was  made  in  1857,  and  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hill.  It  was 
raised  on  the  Le  Sueur  prairie,  and  by  1859 
there  were  a  few  thousand  bushels  to  be 
sent  to  St.  Louis  by  boat.  There  was  not 
enough  of  it  to  load  a  barge;  and  to  save 
the  costs  of  transfer  they  sent  a  barge  up 
the  Minnesota  River,  placed  the  wheat  for- 
ward, and  filled  out  the  cargo  with  hickory 
hoop-poles.  A  little  later  than  this,  busi- 
ness possibilities  received  a  great  impulse 
by  the  expansion  of  the  milling  industry  in 
Minneapolis  and  the  incoming  of  the  first 
railroad.  The  year  1862  is  famous  for 
both  these  events.  Nobody  outside  had 
ever  heard  of  Minnesota  flour;  so  they 
branded  it  "Muskingum  Mills,  Troy,  Ohio 
— ^The  Genuine,"  and  sent  it  out  before  the 
days  of  labeling  according  to  the  pure  food 


law.  Within  three  months  the  flour  won 
such  favor  in  the  market  on  its  own  merits 
that  it  was  branded  "Minnesota."  And 
fifty  barrels  of  that  same  flour  came  down 
from  Minneapolis  to  a  point  as  near  the 
steamboat  landing  as  the  bluffs  and  ravines 
of  the  river  banks  would  permit,  on  the 
bumping  little  railroad  spanning  those  ten 
miles.  Another  glimpse  of  the  life  and 
prescience  of  the  young  fellow  who'  saw 
and  was  part  of  these  new  things:  "We 
hauled  it  down  to  the  steamboat,  and  it  was 
upon  this  occasion  of  the  shipment  of  flour 
that  I  felt  we  had  sent  out  more  tonnage  on 
one  boat  than  the  cranberry  crop  would 
have  furnished  in  a  month.  I  remember 
how  proud  I  was  to  ride  up  on  the  last 
dray,  bringing  up  the  procession."  Also 
the  stencil  with  which  the  first  flour  made 
in  Minnesota  was  branded  was  cut  by 
James  J.  Hill  out  of  the  oil-paper  that  he 
used  in  his  manifold  book  as  a  bill  clerk  on 
the  levee.  These  are  some  of  the  pictur- 
esque beginnings  of  great  things  to  be. 

CIVIL    WAR    DAYS 

One  great  interest  and  one  great  disap- 
pointment fell  within  these  years.  The 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  roused  nowhere 
intenser  enthusiasm  for  the  Union  or  a 
more  generous  response  in  proportion  to 
number  than  in  Minnesota.  Young  Hill 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  time  and,  in  com- 
pany with  E.  Y.  Shelley,  raised  a  cavalry 
company  for  service  in  the  Rebellion. 
This  was  offered  to  the  state;  but  Minne- 
sota was  not  ready  for  cavalry  companies, 
and  the  proffered  service  could  not  be 
accepted.  Mr.  Hill  was  a  member  of  a 
local  volunteer  organization  which  had 
been  formed  some  time  before  under  the 
name  of  "The  Pioneer  Guard."  With 
most  of  the  other  members  he  desired  to 
enlist  in  the  First  Minnesota;  but  the  same 
physical  defect  that  had  barred  the  way 
to  the  medical  profession  in  boyhood  closed 
the  door  to  the  patriotic  aspiration  of  the 
young  man  now  just  at  his  majority. 
Lacking  the  sight  of  one  eye,  he  could  not 
pass  the  medical  inspection,  and  the  glory 
of  forming  part  of  the  famous  First  Minne- 
sota was  denied  him.  But  to  the  end  of 
his  life  he  cherished  and  remembered  the 
Minnesota  veterans  as  if  they  were  com- 
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rades  and  had  been  brothers  in  arms;  and 
they,  in  turn,  were  never  better  pleased 
than  when  they  could  secure  his  consent  to 
talk  to  them  at  their  anniversary  meetings 
or  on  Memorial  Day,  regarding  him  always 
as  if  he  had  marched  with  them  in  the  ranks. 
Here  is  a  characteristic  incident,  a  rem- 
nant saved  from  the  interesting  story  of 
those  days,  as  told  by  a  St.  Paul  news- 
papef  of  September  3,  1864: 

Theodore  Borup,  Jim  Hill,  and  Commodore 
Davidson  played  the  rftle  of  heroes  on  the  levee 
yesterday.  A  boy  belonging  to  a  party  of 
emigrants  who  arrived  on  the  /Albany  went  in 
bathing.  The  water  is  very  deep  there  and  the 
current  strong,  and  he  at  once  sank.  A  cry, 
"  Boy  drowning,"  was  raised.  Theodore  Borup, 
who  was  standing  in  his  office  door,  heard  the 
alarm  and,  dressed  as  he  was,  plunged  in, 
merely  stopping  to  remove  his  shoes.  By  good 
luck  he  managed  to  catch  the  boy  when  he  was 
going  down  for  the  last  time  and  struck  out  for 
the  shore  with  him.  The  current  exhausted 
Mr.  Borup,  however,  and  it  was  nip  and  tuck 
whether  he  would  be  compelled  to  let  him  go  to 
save  his  own  life.  Suddenly  some  one  said, 
"There  comes  Jim  Hill."  The  latter  threwoff  his 
coat  as  he  rushed  across  the  levee,  plunged  boldly 
in,  and  was  soon  by  Mr.  Borup's  side.  Commo- 
dore Davidson  soon  followed,  and  with  these 
reinforcements  the  party  was  safely  landed. 

Whatever  else  the  far-seeing  eye  might 
discern  for  the  future,  the  actual  transpor- 
tation business  of  the  Northwest  at  this 
time  was  conducted  over  its  navigable 
streams.  The  country  had  been  opened 
by  the  highway  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
settlement  extended  up  the  valley  of  the 
Minnesota.  With  a  difficult  gap  between^ 
the  route  ran  on.  by  way  of  the  Red  River 
of  the  North,  to  the  country  about  Lake 
Winnipeg.  The  ten  miles  of  track  between 
St.  Paul  and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  com- 
prised the  whole  railroad  system  of  Minne- 
sota in  the  year  1862.  No  one  saw  so 
clearly  as  this  young  man  of  twenty-four 
what  that  scant  stretch  of  rails,  with  its 
feeble,  wobbling  engine,  fed  from  woodpiles 
at  either  end.  beginning  nowhere  and  end- 
ing at  nothing,  signified  for  the  future. 
Mis  words,  already  quoted,  showed  that. 
Meanwhile,  his  business  lay  with  the  river, 
where  experience  was  widening  to  meet  the 


demands  presently  to  be  laid  upon  it. 
Mark  Twain  has  immortalized  steamboat- 
ing  on  the  lower  Mississippi  in  that  era. 
The  upper  river  business  did  not  compete 
with  the  lower  in  volume  or  pictu^esqu^ 
ness,  but  this  was  even  more  completely 
the  artery  through  which  the  life  blood  df 
the  whole  community  must  circulate.  Nor 
has  there  been,  since  then,  in  the  maddest 
days  of  railroad  building  and  rate  cutting, 
a  hotter  competition  for  the  carrying  trade: 
By  the  consolidation  of  various  locai 
interests,  the  Galena  &  Minnesota  Racket 
Company  was  formed  in  1854  for  the  upper 
river  trade.  Three  years  later  the  Noitk 
ern  Line  started.  Into  the  same  business 
came  "Commodore"  Davidson,  in  18561 
and  long  remained  to  the  river  trade  what 
"Commodore"  Vanderbilt  was  to  trans- 
portation in  the  East.  In  i860  he  organ- 
ized the  La  Crosse  &  Minnesota,  and  four 
years  later  it  and  the  Northern  Line  woe 
consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  Nortlh 
western  Union  Packet  Company.  The 
rivers  carried  an  immense  business  for 
those  days,  and  James  J.  Hill  became 
known  as  a  man  who  got  business  for 
his  line.  In  1864  he  made  trial  of  him- 
self in  the  new  capacity.  For  three  or 
four  months  he  was  in  Chicago  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  circuitous  line  which  was 
still  the  speediest  method  of  communica- 
tion with  the  Northwest,  by  rail  or  boa! 
from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee,  thence  by  the 
newly  built  railroad  to  La  Crosse,  and  from 
La  Crosse  by  river  packet  to  St.  Paul. 
Again  he  made  good.  While  engaged  m 
the  shipping  business  during  the  summer, 
he  had  bought  grain  during  the  winter 
months  when  navigation  was  closed,  to  be 
shipped  out  in  the  spring.  Large  traffic 
interests  were  glad  to  secure  him  as  their 
representative,  and  in  the  spring  of  i86s 
he  went  into  the  forwarding  and  transpor- 
tation business  on  his  own  account.  He 
had  charge  in  St.  Paul  of  the  business  of 
the  Northwestern  Packet  Company.  Defin- 
itively the  second  stage  of  his  education 
was  closed.  Henceforth  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  man  of  affairs,  and  his  action  and 
reaction  upon  events  out  of  which  wonder- 
ful happenings  were  to  be  bom. 
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rHE  world  is  facing  to-day  the 
greatest  crisis  in  modern  history. 
What  the  effects  of  so  complete 
and  stupendous  an  upheaval  will 
be,  we  can  only  guess.  To  pre- 
the  results  of  the  Great  War  economi- 
,  in  the  industries,  in  world  finance, 
•reign  trade,  in  agriculture,  is  a  task 
nd  the  powers  of  the  wisest  econo- 
j.  Certain  facts,  however,  stand  out 
•Id  relief,  and  Americans,  perhaps  of  all 
rs,  can  least  afford  to  ignore  them.  The 
xiuences  of  the  war  have  been  felt 
great  force  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
United  States  as  a  nation  has  been 
ted  morally  and  materially  by  the 
gle  in  Europe. 

^w,  or  perhaps  latent,  considerations 
aitional  dignity,  national  honor,  and 
inal  duty  have  been  awakened,  and 
3ns  of  our  people  have  been  made 
ly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  eternal 
;gle  between  right  and  wrong  is  not 
ned  to  individuals  but  that  great 
^ns  may  at  a  moment's  notice  be  called 
to  decide  between  the  two  and  to 
for  the  one  or  the  other, 
le  cflTect  of  the  war  on  our  industries, 
:redit,  our  commerce,  is  too  striking 
ed  even  passing  mention.  What,  then, 
be  our  part  in  the  gigantic  work  of 
istruction,  political  as  well  as  economic, 
h  must  follow  the  declaration  of  peace? 
ly  it  will  be  such  as  to  tax  all  our 
ige,  and  industry,  and  resources.  An 
rtunity  unparalleled  in  history  is 
king  at  our  doors.  We  may,  nay  must, 
ly  regret  that  it  has  come  to  us 
igh  the  blood,  and  horrors,  and  misery 
irope,  but  we  must  be  ready  to  answer 
mocking.  We  owe  it  not  only  to  this 
Mi,  but  to  answer  the  call  fully  will  be, 


perhaps,  our  only  way  of  giving  succor 
to  the  noble  men  and  women  of  France 
and  Belgium,  England  and  Russia,  who 
are  making  so  great  a  sacrifice  in  the 
interests  of  those  principles  upon  which 
this  nation  is  founded.  Rarely  in  our 
history  have  we  been  in  greater  need  of 
progressive,  constructive  government. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  situation  on  the  eve 
of  the  Presidential  election  of  19 16.  I 
conceive  it  to  be  the  absolute  duty  of 
every  patriotic  American  calmly,  conscien- 
tiously, and  without  prejudice  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  his  choice  of  Presiden- 
tial candidate.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  compare  the  two  candidates 
— their  records,  characters,  and  general 
fitness  but,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  to  state 
some  of  the  reasons  of  an  independent 
Democrat  for  his  belief  that  the  interests 
of  the  Nation  will  be  best  served  by  the 
reelection  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  It  has 
appeared  to  the  writer  that  these  reasons 
may  best  be  found  by  referring  to  the 
"record"  of  Mr.  Wilson's  achievements  in 
the  last  three  and  one  half  years.  For  the 
sake  of  logical  order,  these  achievements 
have  been  divided  into  two  categories: 
first,  the  actions  of  the  Administration  in 
dealing  with  national  problems,  in  carry- 
ing out  the  pledges  of  the  Democratic 
platform,  and  with  regard  to  our  relations 
with  Latin  America;  and  secondly,  the 
actions  of  the  President  in  dealing  with 
the  totally  new,  unforeseen,  and  very  grave 
problems  which  resulted  from  the  out- 
break of  war  in  Europe  in  August,  19 14. 
The  problems  included  in  the  second  cate- 
gory are  again  twofold,  and  are  those 
arising  in  our  foreign  relations,  and  those 
internal  questions  which  resulted  directly 
from  the  European  war. 
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The  principal  planks  of  the  Democratic 
platform  of  19 12  were  "The  Tariff," 
"Anti-Trust  Laws,"  and  "Banking  Legist 
lation/'  including  Rural  Credits. 

THE  TARIFF 

Even  the  enemies  of  Wood  row  Wilson 
did  not  doubt  his  sincerity  of  purpose 
when  he  undertook  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  to  meet  his  party's  pledges,  but 
many  of  his  friends  and  well-wishers 
doubted  his  ability  to  accomplish  so  great 
an  undertaking.  Many  other  well-inten- 
tioned men  had  failed  before  him  and 
revision  after  revision  had  been  dictated 
by  the  paid  representatives  of  special 
interests.  But  from  the  outset  the  Presi- 
dent adopted  methods  different  from  those 
of  his  predecessors.  His  were  courageous, 
businesslike,  "hustling"  methods,  and 
they  bore  fruit.  He  did  not  wait  until 
December  to  begin  work,  but  called  the 
Congress  together  on  April  7,  191 3,  at 
which  date  he  had  already  received  a  com- 
prehensive programme  of  revision.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  House  itself  was 
changed  as  the  President,  for  the  first  time 
in  so  many  years,  appeared  in  person  as 
"a  human  being,  trying  to  cooperate  with 
other  human  beings  in  a  common  service," 
and  in  an  intimate,  practical,  straight- 
forward manner  he  outlined  his  programme 
and  made  it  known  that  he  intended  that 
his  party's  promises  should  be  fulfilled. 
He  called  upon  the  most  expert  and  dis- 
interested advisers  and  it  was  soon  ap- 
parent that  the  Democratic  Congress  of 
1912-1913  meant  to  revise  the  tariff  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  people  and  not  of  the 
few.  As  was  to  be  expected,  such  an 
unusual  spectacle  was  not  long  in  exciting 
the  apprehension  of  those  who  had  in 
"better  times"  been  accustomed  to  dic- 
tate terms  to  the  committees  of  Congress. 
The  time-honored  methods  were  once  more 
resorted  to,  and  a  powerful  and  unscrupu- 
lous "  lobby  "  was  soon  at  work.  President 
Wilson  did  not  long  hesitate  as  to  his 
answer.  He  made  a  direct,  frank,  and 
forceful  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Here  was  no  equivocation:  no 
innuendos.  " I  think,"  he  said,  "that  the 
public  ought  to  know  the  extraordinary 
exertions  being  made  by  the  lobby    .    .    . 


to  gain  recognitk>n  for  certain  alteratioos 
of  the  Tariff  Bill.  Washington  has  seldom 
seen  so  numerous,  so  industrious,  or  so 
insidious  a  lobby.  The  newspapers  are 
being  filled  with  paid  advertisements  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  .  .  .  the  public  opin- 
ion  of  the  country  itself.  There  is  eveiy 
evidence  that  money  without  limit  is  being 
spent  to  maintain  this  k>bby    ..." 

The  result  of  this  utterance  justified  the 
President's  faith  in  the  justice  and  com- 
pelling strength  of  public  opinion.  It  was 
soon  apparent  that  the  people  were  with 
the  President  in  his  efforts  to  give  that 
which  had  been  promised.  Patiently,  un* 
tiringly,  and  cheerfully  he  continued  to 
advise  and  to  cooperate,  until  the  premt 
tariff  was  an  accomplished  fact. 

As  to  merits  of  the  Tariff  Law  of  191 ). 
or  of  any  other,  it  is  difficult  for  any  but 
experts  to  speak  with  authority,  and  then 
only  in  the  light  of  results  which  time  akm 
can  bring  forth. 

As  to  the  merits  or  economic  value  of  the 
Law  itself,  it  is  best  to  refer  to  expert 
opinion.  Professor  Taussig,  a  generally 
respected  specialist,  who  has  approached 
the  subject  with  an  open  mind,  unbiased 
by  party  prejudices,  considers  the  Tariff 
Law  of  1913  a  fair,  sound,  and  honest 
measure,  calculated  to  accomplish  the  ends 
for  which  it  was  devised. 

BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS 

In  March,  191 3,  the  business  men  of  the 
country  had  three  just  causes  of  complaint 
against  existing  so-called  '^Anti-Tnist 
Laws,"  which  it  was  the  business  of  the 
Democratic  Party  to  remedy.  First,  the 
tendency  of  existing  prohibitions  was  to 
interfere  with  the  proper  functioning  of 
large  corporations,  and  to  exact  toll  from 
stockholders  and  consumers,  rather  than 
to  enforce  a  strict  accountability  from  the 
officers  and  directors  of  the  company. 
Secondly,  the  laws,  as  then  constituted, 
did  not  prevent  the  trading  in  a  vicious 
circle  of  a  few  individuals  to  the  detriment 
of  the  public  by  means  ot  interlocking 
directorates.  Thirdly,  the  absence  of  ex- 
plicit legislative  definition  of  the  policy 
and  meaning  of  the  existing  Anti-Trust 
Law  tended  to  stifle  initiative  and  to  leave 
well-intentioned  heads  of  great  business 
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enterprises  in  the  dark  as  to  their  rights, 
and  the  extent  of  their  proper  development. 

The  new  Anti-Trust  Laws,  and  the  at- 
titude of  the  Administration  regarding  the 
personal  responsibility  of  corporate  officers 
and  directors,  interlocking  directorates, 
and  trust  prosecutions  have  been  so  widely 
discussed  in  the  public  press  as  to  make 
detailed  discussion  in  this  article  super- 
fluous. The  beneficent  purpose  and 
effect  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, however,  are  worthy  of  more  than 
passing  mention. 

A  short  time  after  the  "rule  of  reason'' 
was  laid  down  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Standard  Oil  Case, 
the  writer  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  then- 
existing  Anti-Trust  Laws  with  a  jurist  of 
international  repute.  This  gentleman  (a 
lifelong  Republican,  a  former  Cabinet  offi- 
cer) had  been  consulted  by  a  great  corpora- 
tion as  to  the  legality  of  certain  proposed 
lines  of  development.  A  very  thorough 
aquaintance  with  the  common  law  and  a 
careful  study  of  the  statutes  and  decisions 
were  insufficient  to  permit  him  to  venture 
an  opinion.  This  incident  is  typical  of  the 
difficulties  which  confronted  honest  busi- 
ness men  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COM.MISSION 

This  and  many  other  evils  have  since 
been  cured  by  more  definite  legislative 
definitions  and  by  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

The  railroads  and  shippers  of  the  coun- 
try may  obtain  rulings  in  doubtful  cases 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Bankers  may  fmd  solutions  of 
their  perplexities  by  appealing  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Farmers'  or 
growers'  associations  may  appeal  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  likewise  the 
business  men  of  the  country  may  seek 
and  receive  information  and  guidance  as 
to  their  rights,  obligations,  and  business 
possibilities  from  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. The  functions  of  the  Commission 
are  not  confined  to  arbitration  between 
competitors  and  to  determining  facts 
where  the  interests  of  the  public  are  in- 
volved; its  scope  is  much  broader,  and, 
properiy  administered,  it  will  serve  as  an 
adviser  and  guide  to  all  who  care  to  apply 


to  this  great  clearing-house  of  business 
ideas  and  trade  statistics. 

A  few  extracts  from  an  address  by  Mr. 
Edward  N.  Hurley,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  before  the 
Boston  Commercial  Club  in  March  of  this 
year  will  serve  to  indicate  some  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  Commission 
which  the  average  business  man  may  per- 
haps have  overlooked : 

With  all  the  attention  that  has  been  given 
to  business  the  past  fifteen  years,  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  to-day  there  arc  no  comprehen- 
sive data  available,  no  constructive  material 
at  hand  to  furnish  to  a  manufacturer,  merchant, 
or  trade  association  desiring  to  improve  the 
unsatisfactory  conditions  in  their  industry. 
Without  such  data  it  is  impossible  to  make 
recommendations  to  Congress  for  helpful,  con- 
structive legislation. 

Manufacturers  and  merchants  who  are  mer- 
chandising the  farmers'  product,  shipping 
their  goods  over  the  railroads,  depositing  their 
money  in  the  banks,  and  meeting  the  payroll 
of  thousands  of  employees — these  should  be 
furnished  with  data  and  information  regarding 
their  respective  industries. 

In  order  to  cooperate  intelligently  with  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants  of  the  country 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  must  have 
these  facts.  With  this  thought  in  mind  we 
recently  mailed  to  every  corporation  in  the 
United  States  a  form  containing  a  few  simple 
questions  pertaining  to  their  industries.  This 
information  embraces  the  products  which  they 
manufacture,  their  annual  sales,  the  capital 
invested,  and  other  principal  items,  such  as 
depreciation,  and  so  forth.  These  data  will  be 
compiled  by  industries  and  a  summary  of 
results  sent  to  each  company  engaged  in  that 
particular  line.  This  will  give  each  and  every 
man  in  the  business  an  opportunity  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  industr\'  he  is  engaged  in  is 
in  a  healthy  condiiion.  if  an  industry  with 
large  capital  is  showing  no  earning  power,  that 
industrv'  cither  is  not  well  managed  or  the 
production  excoids  the  demand.  Knowledge 
of  existing  conditions  will  prevent  others  from 
entering  the  business  or  unprofilably  investing 
additional  capital  where  overproduction  al- 
ready exists.  The  industr>-  in  which  conditions 
are  unsatisfactory  will  receive  particular  atten- 
tion and  the  real  causes  of  the  conditions  will 
be  ascertained. 

These  facts  are  not  to  be  asked  for  in  any 
inquisitorial  spirit,  and  the  hearty  cooperation 
which  the  Trade  Commission  has  so  far  received 
fmm  the  business  men  of  the  country  indicates 
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their  appreciation  of  the  need  of  such  definite 
facts. 

How  can  the  Federal  Trade  G>mmission 
help  to  improve  this  situation? 

The  Commission  has  no  intention  and  no 
desire  to  use  compulsory  methods,  but  it  does 
hope  to  reach  the  desired  end  by  encouraging 
improvements  in  accounting  practice,  by 
indorsing  standard  systems  of  bookkeeping 
and  cost  accounting,  and  by  assisting  in  de- 
vising standard  systems,  either  at  the  request 
of  individual  merchants  and  manufacturers  or 
through  the  association  that  represents  the 
industry. 

Surely  President  Wilson  has  kept  faith 
with  the  business  men  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  magnitude  of  this  task  alone  should 
entitle  him  to  a  "square  deal." 

The  third  legislative  reform  for  which 
the  people  of  the  country  may  thank 
Woodrow  Wilson  is  of  more  far-reaching 
effect  and  was  more  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment than  the  two  preceeding  ones. 

CURRENCY  REFORM 

A'thorough,  "from-t he-ground-up"  cur- 
rency reform  for  the  United  States  in- 
volved labors  that  might  well  discourage 
the  ablest  and  most  courageous  statesmen. 

Here  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
had  to  be  overcome.  First,  to  find  a 
substitute  for  the  existing  system  which, 
while  economically  sound,  would  be  feasible 
in  the  face  of  our  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment and  national  prejudices.  Secondly, 
to  meet  and  overcome  the  powerful  op- 
position of  those  who  benefited  by  the  very 
unsoundness  of  the  old  regime.  And, 
thirdly,  so  to  stimulate  the  imagination 
of  the  public  and  its  representatives  as  to 
allow  of  the  introduction  of  what  needs 
must  be  an  experimental  measure  in  the 
national  currency. 

All  these  difficulties  were  successfully 
and  brilliantly  overcome.  The  President 
called  upon  the  country's  greatest  experts 
of' all  parties  to  assist  in  the  technical  work 
of  drafting  a  new  banking  law.  He  de- 
feated his  powerful  opponents  in  the  open 
by  proving  the  soundness  of  the  measures 
proposed.  The  victory  was  so  complete 
that  when  the  bill  became  a  law,  the  ablest 
bankers  throughout  the  land  hailed  it  as  a 
great  stride  in  advance,  based  upon  sound 
iMinking  principles.    The  Bankirs'  Magor 


line  referred  to  the  Law  as  "probably  the 
most  comprehensive  piece  of  banking  legis- 
lation ever  enacted  in  this  country/' 

Where  others  have  failed  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son has  succeeded. 

THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  LAW 

An  adequate  analysis  of  the  Federd 
Reserve  Law  would  occupy  far  more  space 
than  has  been  allotted  to  this  article*  but 
the  salient  characteristics  of  the  Law  axe» 
briefly,  as  follows: 

1 .  For  the  unelastic  currency  based  up- 
on the  Nation's  bonded  indebtedness,  thm 
has  been  substituted  a  currency  "based 
on  the  sound  liquid  commercial  assets  of 
the  country  responsive  at  all  times  and 
to  the  fullest  extent  to  every  reasonable 
demand  of  legitimate  enterprise.'* 

2.  By  the  establishment  of  regional 
banks,  which  shall  act  as  rediscount  agen- 
cies, with  due  regard  to  the  industries  and 
commerce  of  the  country,  the  old,  un- 
scientific reserve  system  has  been  done 
away  with. 

3.  A  vast  sum  has  been  made  available 
(the  late  Mr.  Charles  Conant  put  it  at 
3^359,000,000)  for  rural  credits,  whereas 
under  the  old  system  national  banks  couU 
not  lend  a  dollar  on  farm  mortgages. 

4.  Member  banks  may  discount  and 
federal  reserve  banks  may  rediscount  ac^ 
ceptances  based  upon  export  and  impoit 
transactions.  Doubtless  when  the  stimu- 
lating effect  upon  our  foreign  trade  of  tim 
provision  has  been  understood  it  will  be 
extended  by  legislation  to  interstate  trans* 
actions  as  well  as  foreign  ones. 

;.  The  Law  allows  and  encourages  the 
establishment  by  national  banks  of  foreign 
branches,  a  provision  which  has  already 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  one  of  our 
greatest  fmancial  institutions  and  which 
must  necessarily  assist  in  the  development 
of  our  foreign  trade.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Law,  however,  needs  no  advocate  to  plead 
its  cause.  Its  record  of  the  last  two  years 
speaks  most  eloquently  in  its  behalf,  and 
thoughtful  people  throughout  the  land 
have  often  wondered  since  August,  1914, 
what  would  have  been  our  fate  without 
its  presence  on  the  statute  books. 

These  are  the  principal  achievements  of 
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President  in  purely  domestic  affairs, 
re  are  many  others  which  cannot  here 
examined  in  detail;  the  opening  of 
;ka  by  the  building  and  purchase  of 
oads,  etc.,  the  work  of  the  Department 
griculture,  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
ze  in  the  interest  of  foreign  trade;  all 
e  deserve  the  attention  of  the  thought- 
^oter,  and  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
linistration. 

n  open-minded  inquirer,  having  satisfied 
self  as  to  the  President's  methods  of 
ing  with  home  problems,  will  next 
nine  into  his  handling  of  foreign  affairs, 
indicated  in  the  opening  paragraphs 
his  article,  it  has  been  deemed  easier 
xamine  the  various  questions  of  our 
ign  relations  by  considering  separately 
e  relating  to  Latin  America  and  those 
;h  have  resulted  solely  because  of  the 
^pean  War. 

MEXICO 

would  be  impossible  for  the  writer  at 
present  time  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
Dus  phases  of  the  Mexican  situation 
out  an  inexcusable  breach  of  confi- 
ne. Such  a  discussion  at  the  present 
B  of  official  negotiation  would,  more- 
,  be  unnecessary  and  perhaps  harmful. 
;ems  to  me  that  to  indicate  the  Presi- 
;'s  Mexican  policy  it  is  only  necessary 
ear  in  mind  a  few  fundamental  prin- 
s  which  he,  with  the  majority  of  the 
trican  people,  believes  in  and  to  deter- 
t  whether,  in  the  light  of  a  real  situa- 
not  of  his  making,  the  President  acted 
xordance  with  such  principles, 
-esident  Wilson  believes  that  where 
government  of  a  nation  rests  upon 

consent  of  the  governed,  such  a 
3n  should  be  allowed  to  work  out 
)wn  salvation  without  undue  inter- 
ice  by  an  outside  and  ostensibly 
dly  nation. 

lat  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
Liltivate  relations  of  friendly  coopera- 

with  the  republics  of  Central  and 
h  America. 

lat  it  would  be  contrary  to  our  openly 
essed  intentions  should  we  take  advan- 

of  a  neighbor's  misfortune  for  the 
lisition  of  territory.  These  are  some 
lie  guiding  principles  in  the  light  of 


which  one  professing  them  was  in  duty 
bound  to  act. 

During  the  last  four  years  the  Mexican 
situation  has  presented  difficulties  so 
complex  that  even  the  most  intelligent  and 
honorable  Mexicans  have  been  entirely  at 
a  loss  to  suggest  a  solution.  Surely,  then, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  hostile  and 
carping  critics  have  found  pretexts  for 
attacks  on  the  President. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  situation 
which  confronted  the  Administration  in 
1913.  There  were  exactly  three  courses 
from  which  to  choose.  First,  the  recog- 
nition of  Huerta.  Second,  intervention. 
Third,  watchful  waiting  in  the  hope  that 
Mexico,  with  the  zealous  and  honorable 
cooperation  of  the  United  States,  would 
be  able  to  put  her  house  in  order. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  the  dead,  but  sometimes  it  is  necessary 
in  justice  to  the  living.  President  Wilson 
could  not  consistently  with  his  duty  shift 
the  responsibility  involved  in  the  recog- 
nition of  Huerta  by  "following"  the 
example  of  certain  European  Powers  whose 
relations  to  Mexico  are  not  in  fact,  if  they 
are  in  law,  at  all  analogous  to  ours.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Chile,  and  will  one  day  be 
generally  recognized  as  the  right  view. 
As  to  Huerta,  he  was  not  alone  a  usurper, 
but  a  traitor,  and  by  many  believed  to  be  a 
murderer.  The  picture  of  such  a  gentle- 
man receiving  the  accredited  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  in  a  low  drinking 
place  with  his  ever-present  brandy  bottle 
in  front  of  him  and  less  edifying  ornaments 
on  either  side  of  him  was  probably  more 
vivid  in  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  at  the 
White  House  than  to  those  others  at  the 
Quai  d'Orsay  and  the  Foreign  Office. 
Moreover,  brushing  these  minor  considera- 
tions aside,  which  many  seem  to  think 
offend  merely  against  good  taste,  it  is  the 
nearly  universal  private  opinion  of  Mexi- 
icans,  Europeans,  and  Americans  capable 
of  judging  that  a  recognition  of  Huerta 
would  have  been  a  mere  postponement  of  a 
difficulty  which  sooner  or  later  had  to  be 
met.  Some  honest  men  may  still  feel 
that  the  President  should  have  recognized 
Huerta,  but  it  is  hard  to  understand  how 
any  fair-minded  critic  can  assert  that  the 
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President's  action  in  this  regard  was  un- 
warranted and  without  sufficient  grounds. 

Intervention  in  1913  would  rightly  have 
been  regarded,  not  by  Mexicans  alone 
but  by  the  whole  of  Latin  America,  as  a 
complete  change  of  our  South  American 
policy,  and  an  unwarranted  act  of  aggres- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  further  territorial 
acquisition.  -  Doubtless  there  are  many 
honorable  Americans  of  imperialistic  ten- 
dencies who  could  in  conscience  have 
adopted  such  a  course,  but  for  Woodrow 
Wilson  it  would  have  amounted  to  an 
unqualified  repudiation  of  the  principles 
for  which  he  was  known  to  stand  in  the 
autumn  of  19 12. 

Moreover,  such  a  course  would  have 
involved  us  in  a  costly  and  bloody  war  for 
which  we  were  unprepared  and  to  which 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
were  utterly  opposed. 

President  Wilson  chose  the  third  course 
and  has  stuck  to  it  patiently  and  stead- 
fastly in  the  face  of  the  bitterest  attacks 
from  powerful  private  interests  and  un- 
scrupulous political  enemies.  The  time 
came,  however,  when  "watchful  waiting" 
was  mistaken  (by  the  Rabelaisian  figure 
described  as  "First  Chief")  for  weakness. 
The  "watchful  waiting"  policy  was  im- 
mediately transformed  into  one  of  the 
greatest  energy  and  from  present  indica- 
tions it  looks  as  though  the  Mexican 
trouble  would  finally  be  solved  in  such  a 
way  as  to  confound  both  the  advocates  of 
recognition  at  any  price  and  of  interven- 
tion at  any  price. 

Doubtless  in  the  countless  details  of  the 
problem  which  have  had  to  be  dealt  with 
one  by  one,  mistakes  have  been  made; 
possibly  in  estimating  the  various  Mexi- 
cans (and  there  are  literally  hundreds  of 
them)  who  have  from  time  to  time  taken 
the  centre  of  the  stage,  the  President  has 
been  deceived  or  misled.  It  would  be  a 
miracle  were  such  not  the  case.  But  these 
should  not  be  the  questions  to  interest 
the  impartial  investigator.  The  events  of 
the  last  four  years  should  be  surveyed  as  a 
whole,  and  not  in  kaleidoscopic  procession, 
and  then  we  should  ask  how  could  the 
President  have  better  served  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States? 

One  can  only  conclude  that  the  interests 


both  of  the  United  States  imd  Mexico  ivi 
best  be  served  by  continuing  President 
Wilson  in  office. 

Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Nicaragua- 
three  other  conspicuous  achievements  must 
be  credited  to  President  Wilson  in  the 
field  of  Latin-American  affairs. 

HAITI 

Haiti,  the  most  fertile  and  healthful  spot 
in  the  West  Indies,  has  long  been  a  source 
of  trouble  to  us,  and  a  bad  example  to 
Central  America.  Its  people,  90  per  cent 
of  whom  are  honest,  kindly,  industrious* 
and  peace-loving,  have  been  oppressed  and 
downtrodden,  and  the  investment  of  capi- 
tal and  the  proper  exploitation  of  the 
country's  resources  have  been  made  impos- 
sible. Moreover,  it  has  been  feared  for 
many  years  that  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  1 
fine  natural  harbor  on  the  Windihiid 
Passage,  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Germany  to  be  used  as  a  coaling  station 
and  naval  base.  In  the  spring  of  1915. 
when  Haiti  was  suffering  from  a  periodical 
revolution,  Germany's  representative  at 
Santo  Domingo  stated,  after  a  dinner  at 
which  Americans  were  present,  that  ivtit 
it  not  for  the  European  war  Germany 
would  have  already  relieved  the  United 
States  of  further  trouble  regarding  Haiti. 
The  finances  of  the  island,  owing  to  war. 
were  in  worse  condition  than  usual,  and 
the  whole  situation  was  fraught  wiA 
menace  of  real  disaster.  President  Wilsoa 
approached  the  difficulty  with  6nnness. 
thoroughness,  and  patience,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 191$,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Port-au- 
Prince  which  was  ratified  by  our  Senate 
in  February,  19 16,  and  proclaimed  in  May 
191 6,  the  principal  articles  of  which  pro- 
vide, as  follows,  that: 

(1)  The  United  States  will  aid  in  the  ck^ 
voiopment  of  Haiti's  agricultural,  mineral,  and 
commercial  resources,  and  in  the  establishmco! 
of  a  sound  fmancial  system. 

(2)  The  President  of  the  United  States  shaH 
nominate  a  general  receiver  of  customs  wi» 
shall  collect  and  apply  all  custom  duties,  import 
and  export.  And  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  also  nominate  a  Financial  Adviser 
who  shall  in  general  devise  and  supervise  tiK 
financial  system  of  the  Republic. 

(3)  The  Republic  of  Haiti  shall  not  incrrasr 
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pubfo  debt  except  by  previous  agreement 

I  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

\)    There  shall  be  organized  a  constabulary 

\merican  men  and  officers  appointed  by  the 

udent  of  the  United  States  which  shall 

«rve  domestic  peace,  security  of  individual 

t$,  and  the  observance  of  the  treaty  pro- 

3ns. 

f)    The  Government  of  Haiti  agrees  not  to 

ender  any  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic 

laiti  by  sale,  lease,  or  otherwise,  or  jurisdic- 

over  such  territory  to  any  foreign  govem- 
it  or  power,  nor  enter  into  any  treaty  or 
tract  with  any  foreign  power  or  powers  that 

impair  or  tend  to  impair  the  independence 

laiti. 

>)    The  United  States  will  lend  efficient 

for  the  maintenance  of  a  government  ade- 

te  to  protect  life,  liberty,  and  property. 

kdy  those  long  familiar  with  Latin- 
erican  affairs  can  appreciate  the  import- 
t  of  the  treaty  and  the  countless  diffi- 
ies  which  lay  in  its  path. 

SANTO  DOMINGO 

n  Santo  Domingo  many  millions  of 
erican  capital  have  been  invested  and 
lerto  the  investors  have  not  had  the 
htest  guarantee  for  protection  of  life 
property.  The  same  conditions  in 
eral  have  maintained  as  above  described 
^leaking  of  Haiti.  Though  no  treaty 
as  yet  been  signed,  our  government 
intervened  in  the  interest  of  the  peace- 
Dominicans  as  well  as  of  the  foreign 
sstors,  and  shortly  a  treaty  along  the 
s  of  the  Haitian  treaty  will  regulate  the 
irs  of  the  Dominican  end  of  the  Island. 

THE  NICARAGUAN  CANAL 

0  make  our  control  of  interoceanic 
imunications  lastingly  effective,  it  was 
essary  to  acquire  an  exclusive  right  of 
f  over  Nicaraguan  territory.  To  se- 
e  the  necessary  concessions  by  treaty, 

1  without  going  counter  to  Latin- 
erican  susceptibilities,  has  long  been  a 
blem  in  Washington.    President  Wilson 

concluded  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua 
ch  gives  to  the  United  States  the 
lusive  rights  in  perpetuity  for  the  build- 
.  operation,  and  maintenance  of  an 
^roceanic  canal  by  way  of  any  route  over 
araguan  territory,  and  the  treaty  fur- 
r  gives  the  United  States  a  ninety-nine- 


year  lease  of  the  Great  Com  and  Little 
Com  Islands,  and  of  territory  on  the  Gulf 
of  Fmseca  for  use  by  the  United  States 
as  naval  bases. 

The  political  enemies  of  any  Administra- 
tion can  find  ground  for  criticism  in  any 
Administration  measures.  To  such  as 
these,  this  article  is  not  addressed.  The 
open-minded  American  in  search  of  infor- 
mation will  find  much  in  President  Wilson's 
Latin-American  policy  for  commendation 
and  congratulation. 

The  usual  problems,  however,  domestic 
and  foreign,  which  confront  our  Chief 
Executive  have  been  completely  over- 
shadowed in  the  case  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
by  the  exigencies  of  a  situatk>n  entirely 
unforeseen  when  he  was  chosen  for  the 
Presidency.  The  outbreak  of  war  in 
Europe,  so  entirely  unexpected,  so  unpre- 
cedented in  violence,  in  the  number  of 
nations  engaged,  and  the  immensity  of 
area  affected,  withdrew  the  attention  of 
mankind  from  its  daily  tasks  to  be  focused 
on  scenes  of  incredible  barbarity  and  on  the 
defiance  of  all  laws  of  humanity  and  civili- 
zation. Americans  as  a  whole  had  be- 
lieved in  intemational  law,  and  in  a  certain 
inherent  decency  in  mankind.  We  were 
at  first  §0  stunned  by  the  Teutonic  inva- 
sion of  neutral  Belgium,  as  (very  naturally) 
to  forget  momentarily  questk>ns  of  our 
own  safety  and  protection.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  we  were  forced  to  a 
vivid  realizatk)n  of  what  the  war  meant  to 
us  in  all  the  phases  of  our  national  existence, 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  disaster 
which  was  sure  to  follow  one  false  step 
rested  almost  entirely  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Thoughtful  men  asked  themselves  the 
question,  What  is  his  conception  of  the 
duty  of  the  Executive?  Will  he  be  over- 
come by  the  personal  horror  he  must  fed 
at  Germany's  defiance  of  intemational 
laws  as  "scraps of  paper,"  and  act  as  an 
individual?  Or  will  he  consider  his  tms- 
teeship  and  the  best  practical  way  of  serv- 
ing this  nation  as  well  as  upholding  the 
principles  which  have  been  violated  ? 

1  take  it  that  the  President  was  moved 
by  two  great  considerations:  "  It  must  not 
be  what  I  want,  but  what  the  majority 
of  the  people  want,  who  have  chosen  me  as 
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their  spokesman  in  foreign  affairs,"  and 
"  Can  this  nation,  unprepared  and  divided 
as  it  is  in  sentiment,  play  its  full  part  in 
the  real  fighting,  if  war  should  come?"  I 
do  not  think  he  was  moved  by  the  con- 
sideration that  appealed  to  so  many,  that 
by  throwing  our  fortunes  with  the  Allies 
we  would  reap  the  benefit  of  their  friend- 
ship, without  making  equal  sacrifices, 
since  we  were  known  to  have  no  army, 
and  could  still  profit  to  the  same  extent 
materially  as  by  remaining  neutral.  1  do 
not  believe  Woodrow  Wilson  to  be  such  an 
opportunist,  and  probably  history  will  say 
that  he  was  right. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
President  asked  himself  these  questions, 
because  of  his  deep  study  of  our  institu- 
tions and  because  of  public  utterances 
prior  to  August,  191 4. 

THE   president's  DUTY 

In  an  article  on  President  Cleveland  in 
1897,  Mr.  Wilson  described  him  with 
admiration  as  "hardly  a  colleague  of  the 
House,  so  much  as  an  individual  servant 
of  the  country."  And  again,  in  the  same 
article:  "And  the  President  looked  upon 
himself  as  the  responsible  Executive  of  the 
Nation,  not  as  the  arbiter  of 'policies. 
There  is  something  in  such  a  character 
that  men  of  quick  and  ardent  thought 
cannot  like  or  understand.  They  want  all 
capable  men  to  be  thinking  like  themselves, 
along  lines  of  active  advance;  they  are 
impatient  of  performance  which  is  simply 
thorough,  without  also  being  regenerative, 
and  Mr.  Cleveland  has  not  commended 
himself  to  them.  They  themselves  would 
probably  not  make  good  presidents.  A 
certain  tough  stubborn  fibre  is  necessary 
which  does  not  easily  change,  which  is 
unelastically  strong."  On  another  oc- 
casion he  said:  "Our  Executive  ...  is 
national."  And  in  a  letter  dated  February 
13,  1913,  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer,  he  wrote,  in  speaking  of  the  duties 
of  the  President:  "And  he  is  the  spokesman 
of  the  Nation  in  everything,  even  the  mo- 
mentous and  most  delicate  dealings  of  the 
Government  with  foreign  nations." 

These  excerpts  are  almost  prophetic 
and  clearly  show  his  conception  that  the 
Presklcnt  cannot  properly  act  in  a  spirit 


of  Knight  Errantry,  no  matter  wiat  hb 
personal  inclinations  may  be,  but  only  as  he 
interprets  the  senseof  the  peopfe  asa  whole. 
This  view,  moreover,  is  based  on  sound 
precedent.  When,  in  1793,  the  Europen 
nations  joined  in  war  against  the  Frendi 
Republic,  President  Washington,  in  the 
face  of  the  bitterest  criticism,  issued  a 
proclamation  of  neutrality.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  I  think,  as  to  his  personal  feel- 
ings toward  his  former  companions^!- 
arms,  but  he  acted  not  as  an  individoil 
but  as  trustee  for  the  Nation.  In  \m 
written  defense  of  Washington's  actioo. 
Hamilton  wrote:  "This  conclusion  derives 
confirmation  from  the  reflection  that  under 
every  form  of  government  rulers  are  only 
trustees  for  the  happiness  and  interest  d 
their  nations,  and  cannot,  consistently 
with  their  trust,  follow  the  suggestions  d 
kindness  or  humanity  towards  others  to 
the  prejudice  of  their  constituents." 

INTERPRETING    THE    NATION'S    WISHES 

Such  being  the  President's  conceptioi 
of  his  duty,  one  naturally  inquires  as  to 
whether  he  has  correctly  interpreted  the 
sentiment  of  the  country.  To  a  large 
number  of  Americans,  it  has  been,  if  not  a 
disappointment,  still  an  intensely  sad  and 
bitter  regret,  to  learn  that  our  nation  b  noc 
yet  a  homogeneous  unit  which  could  in  the 
early  stages  of  war  have  taken  its  plaa 
by  the  side  of  the  gallant  men  of  Fraoct 
and  England,  and  Russia,  in  defending  the 
rights  for  which  mankind  has  sacrificed  so 
much  in  its  struggle  against  wrong  and 
oppression.  But  why  deceive  ourselves? 
What  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  said  twenty 
years  ago  is  true  to-day:  "  In  spite  of  the 
steady  immigration,  with  its  persistent  tide 
of  foreign  blood,  they  [our  historians] 
have  chosen  to  speak  often  and  think  al- 
ways of  our  people  as  sprung  after  afl 
from  a  common  stock,  bearing  a  family 
likeness  in  every  branch,  and  following,  all 
the  while,  old,  familiar  family  ways.  The 
view  is  more  misleading  because  it  is  so 
large  a  part  of  the  truth  without  being  all.** 

It  will  require  many  common  trials  and 
much  teaching  and  example,  perhaps  d 
generations  of  Americans  such  as  Woodro« 
Wilson,  before  this  nation  will  be  so  per- 
fectly knit  that  it  can  rise  to  a  man  to 
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id  a  common  ideal  as  France  did  in  the 
ble  summer  of  1914.  Nor  is  it  a  sign 
e  highest  Americanism  to  flinch  at  the 
I  rather  than  patiently,  steadfastly 
mtinue  in  the  task  assigned  to  us,  to 
:e  a  national  ideal  which  shall  over- 
ow  all  considerations  of  ancestry  or 
1  preference.  President  Wilson  has 
aght  neither  of  the  grim  fact,  nor  of  his 
in  the  work  of  patriotic  propaganda. 
ere  are  citizens  of  the  United  States," 
sclared  to  Congress,  "  I  blush  to  admit, 
under  other  flags,  but  welcomed  under 
generous  naturalization  laws  to  the 
Freedom  and  opportunity  of  America, 
have  poured  the  poison  of  disloyalty 
the  very  arteries  of  our  national  life; 
have  sought  to  bring  the  authority 
good  name  of  our  government  into 
anpt,  to  destroy  our  industries  .  .  . 
to  debase  our  politics  to  the  uses  of 
B;n  intrigue.  ...  A  little  while 
such  a  thing  would  have  seemed  in- 
ble.  Because  it  was  incredible  we 
t  no  preparation  for  it.  We  would 
been  almost  ashamed  to  prepare  for 
I  if  we  were  suspicious  of  ourselves, 
liwn  comrades  and  neighbors.  But  the 
and  incredible  thing  has  actually  come 
t  and  we  are  withKDUt  adequate  fed- 
aws  to  deal  with  it.  Such  creatures  of 
on,  disloyalty,  and  anarchy  must  be 
led  out.  •  .  .  " 
lis  message  followed  the  recall  of  the 
rian  Ambassador  in  September,  1915, 
liat  of  the  German  attaches  in  Decenv- 
it  the  same  year.  Whatever  his  op- 
Dts  may  assert  against  him,  these  are 
he  words  of  a  German-American  candi- 

Nor  has  the  President  contented 
elf  with  preaching  doctrines  of  pure 
ricanism.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who 
\ft  in  bluster  and  talk  of  war,  blinding 
selves  to  the  fact  that  our  Army,  as  it 

present  constituted,  is  insufficient 
uppress  the  sporadic  outbreaks  of 
w  bands  on  our  borders,  or  to  protect 
ives  of  our  citizens  in  the  great  cities 
ist  the  well  organized  army  of  German- 
icans  who  are  striving  against  his 


reelection.  He  has  really  done  something 
toward  preparedness;  not  all  that  is  needed, 
but  as  much  in  all  probability  as  circum- 
stances permit.  Why  not  give  him  the 
opportunity  to  continue  his  work  of  na- 
tional preparedness,  moral  and  military? 

A  DIPLOMATIC  TRIUMPH 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  larger  view  of 
the  situation  which  President  Wifson  has 
had  to  deal  with  is  far  more  important  than 
any  detailed  examination  of  our  foreign 
correspondence.  After  all,  in  the  thou- 
sands of  words  of  diplomatic  notes  which 
have  been  exchanged  there  is  but  one  topic 
of  really  vital  importance.  This  concerns 
the  illegal  destruction  of  life  and  property 
by  German  and  Austrian  submarines,  and 
in  this  our  State  Department  has  won  a 
signal  victory,  not  only  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean but  in  what  Germany  was  pleased 
to  declare  the  "War  Zone."  The  brutal 
submarine  warfare  has  ceased,  and  it  has 
been  abandoned  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
protests  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 
True,  the  methods  complained  of  may  be 
resumed,  but  surely  such  a  possibility 
cannot  detract  from  the  diplomatic  victory 
of  the  Administration. 

It  has  been  possible  here  to  touch  on 
only  a  few  of  the  things  which  the  Wilson 
Administration  set  out  to  accomplish,  to 
mention  a  very  small  number  of  the  un- 
foreseen complexities  which  have  arisen, 
and  to  detail  a  still  smaller  proportion  of 
the  hidden  forces  which  have  stood  in  the 
President's  path.  My  only  desire  is  to 
excite  the  curiosity  of  open-minded  readers 
that  they  may  pursue  independently  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  accomplishments  of  the 
last  four  years.  And  then  they  should  ask 
themselves  frankly,  What  has  President 
Wilson  failed  to  do  that  Judge  Hughes 
would  have  done  had  he  been  in  his  place? 
What  has  President  Wilson  done  that 
Judge  Hughes  will  undo  if  put  in  his  place? 
And  finally,  What  is  there  that  remains  to 
be  done  during  the  next  four  years  which 
Judge  Hughes  is  better  qualified  to  do  than 
Woodrow  Wilson? 
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FREDERICK  M.  DAVENPORT 

[Mr.  Davenport,  a  trained  stiident  of  public  affairs,  was  one  of  Mr.  Hugbes*s  eU^ 
supporters  in  the  State  Senate  of  New  York  during  igog  and  tgto,  and  was  Ibe 
of  the  Progressive  Party  for  Governor  of  New  York  in  1914.] 


THE  Democratic  Administration 
is  seeking  to  obtain  a  new  lease 
of  power  from  the  American 
electorate  upon  the  declared 
ground,  first,  that  it  has  kept 
the  country  out  of  war  and  conserved 
economic  prosperity,  and  second,  that  it 
has  put  upon  the  statute  books  of  the 
Nation  certain  measures  of  liberalism  long 
demanded  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  1  would 
not  wish  to  be  called  upon  in  any  forum  to 
defend  these  claims  in  their  entirety, 
neither  would  I  wish  to  attempt  to  demolish 
them  all.  1  am  satisfied  that  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  relations  is  a  weak  link  in 
the  chain  of  Democratic  pretensions  to  con- 
tinued preferment,  and  that  firm  and 
steadfast  and  statesmanlike  vision  and 
action  would  have  taken  the  prolonged 
shiver  out  of  our  international  policy  as 
well  as  out  of  the  spine  of  the  American 
people.  I  am  satisfied  also  that  it  is  the 
draining  of  millions  of  workingmen  and 
other  producers  into  the  European  war,  and 
the  consequent  dire  economic  needs  of 
foreign  peoples  which  we  alone  temporarily 
can  supply,  which  has  been  the  basis  of  the 
economic  prosperity  of  this  country  since 
the  summer  of  19 14.  And  1  am  convinced 
that  we  were  riding  to  a  precipitous  econ- 
omic fall  just  as  the  war  broke,  and  that  we 
shall  be  in  far  greater  danger  when  our 
shambling,  rambling  national  inefficiency 
undertakes  to  compete,  when  the  war  is 
over,  with  the  disciplined  miliionsof  Eucope 
who  return  to  the  industrial  haunts  and 
highways  of  peace. 

As  for  the  domestic  Democratic  measures 
of  liberalism,  such  as  the  federal  reserve 
banks,  the  rural  credit  system,  the  child 
labor  law,  and  kindred  evidences  of 
effort  to  extend  the  bounds  of  human  wel- 
fare and  equal  opportunity  in  the  United 


States,  they  are  a  mixture  of  perfection  ad 
imperfection,  but  at  that  they  are  not  to  be 
decried.  They  represent,  better  tka 
anything  else  in  his  administration,  theife* 
sire  of  the  great  Democrat  in  the  While 
House  to  contribute  to  the  sum  total  d 
national  amelioration  some  of  the  measam 
of  relief  which  the  country  has  long  beci 
pondering  deeply  and  earnestly.  Most  d 
them  represent,  even  in  their  impeifectioi, 
a  yearning  which  is  as  profound  as  the  sori 
of  the  American  people.  They  represent  a 
minimum  of  advance  which  could  not  be 
denied,  and  which  ought  not  to  have  bed 
denied  to  the  great  movement  of  liberalisa 
which  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  swepl 
across  the  face  of  the  continent,  and  which 
will  sweep  again  in  yet  greater  power  whn 
our  present  fundamental  national  diffi- 
culties and  weaknesses  are  safely  and 
soundly  resolved. 

And  right  here,  at  the  chief  point  d 
strength  in  the  case  for  Wilson,  the  case  far 
Hughes  begins  to  build.  No  man  who  has 
made  a  careful  survey  of  the  couise  of 
political  progress  in  the  chief  conunoo- 
wealths  of  the  Union  can  have  failed  tD 
observe  the  very  clear  and  formidable  l^ 
action  against  liberalism  which  has  ewsf 
where  appeared  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  And  the  reason  for  it  is  ool 
at  all  that  the  apostles  of  reaction  haw 
again  assumed  the  leadership  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  It  is  that  the  people  them- 
selves have  become  suspicious  arid  critical 
of  the  administration  of  liberalism  by  their 
representatives.  The  greater  the  exten- 
sion in  this  country  of  the  modes  and 
methods  of  progress,  the  more  appalling  v> 
the  American  people  have  become  tk 
revelations  of  the  waste,  extravagance,  and 
inefficiency  of  local,  state,  and  fedoil 
govemment  throughout  the  country. 

And  the  instinct  of  the  people  is  sooni 
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the  instinct  of  those  Republican 
;rs  is  sound  who,  like  Hughes  and 
>evelt,  are  laying  chief  emphasis  upon 
>nal  efficiency.  I  do  not  mean  merely 
rnmental  efficiency  now,  and  of 
se  1  do  not  mean  military  and  naval 
aration.  I  mean  efTiciency  of  a  far 
er  sort,  of  which  preparation  against 
is  but  a  phase.  .  Liberalism  is  doomed, 
democracy  is  doomed  in  this  country 
ss  our  whole  industrial  and  social  and 
immental  system  is  put  upon  a  modern 
>  of  downright  economy  and  expert 
nization  for  the  national  welfare.  We 
5  passed  the  point  already  when  our 
Ae  can  even  afford  to  pay  or  will  pay 
he  vast  waste  and  stumbling  ignorance 
halting  weakness  of  the  present  govern- 
tal  order.  Commissions  upon  com- 
ions,  jobs  upon  jobs,  inefficiencies  upon 
iciencies,  in  one  bewildering  orgy  of 
do-democratic  chaos.  And  the  close 
lie  European  war  and  the  fully  per- 
d  co5peration  and  organization  of  the 
t  nations  abroad  will  enormously  re- 
xe  the  prevailing  instinctive  attitude 
be  popular  mind,  and  call  for  a  dis- 
ne  and  knitting  together  of  the  whole  of 
:h  America  has  not  yet  dreamed.  The 
is  to  train  a  nation  of  experts,  to  de- 
p  a  genuine  national  unity,  to  make  use 
/try  grain  of  national  power,  to  guard 
elves  against  surprise  in  commerce  as 
arfare,  to  relate  efficiency  to  freedom 
the  right.  Idealistic  internationalism 
t  wait  for  that.  Radicalism,  and  even 
more  idealistic  forms  of  liberalism, 
t  wait  for  that — ^until  the  sound  foun- 
[>ns  of  liberalism  are  laid.  In  what 
don  is  America,  shame-faced  and  impo- 
,  to  play  any  part  in  international  heal- 
uid  restoration?  What  is  the  worth  of 
^r  statutes  of  liberalism,  administered 
ncompetence? 

^litical,  military,  economic,  social,  and 
itual  reconstruction  is  the  job.  Which 
gtter  fit  for  it,  the  Democratic  Party 
Wilson,  or  the  Republican  Party  and 
;hes?  I  think  the  first  and  foremost 
g  to  consider  is,  which  party  is  fit  for  it? 
:her,  as  of  late  constituted.  Neither  in 
nt  times  has  exhibited  the  trait  of  in- 
ity  to  the  country  combined  with 
iency.    Probably,  on  the  average,  the 


Democratic  Party  has  shown  more  blun- 
dering integrity,  and  the  Republican  Party 
more  cunning  efficiency.  In  addition,  the 
Republican  Party  has  always  had  a  keener 
national  sense  than  the  DenK)cratic.  But 
the  practical  blend  of  nationality,  efficiency, 
and  integrity  has  not  appeared  in  either 
party  in  our  generation.  And  we  shall  not 
make  permanent  and  orderly  progress 
until  we  have  such  a  blend  in  one  or  the 
other  of  the  great  parties.  Can  Wilson 
create  it  from  the  Democratic  organization 
sooner  than  Hughes  from  the  Republican? 
It  must  be  done  soon  and  done  well  if 
America  is  to  prosper. 

DEMOCRATIC   DISTRUST  OF   NATIONALISM 

The  tradition  of  the  Democratic  Party 
is  indubitable,  and  its  recent  practice  can 
be  read  of  all  men.  From  Jefferson's  time 
to  the  present,  it  has  distrusted  the 
national  power.  It  has  held  that  the 
hands  of  the  country  were  tied,  so  that  it 
could  not  create  a  national  bank,  nor  pros- 
ecute internal  improvements,  nor  for- 
mulate constitutionally  a  protective  tariff. 
To  be  sure,  events  have  dragged  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  into 
the  assertion  of  national  power,  but  it  has 
never  been  happy  over  it.  Jefferson  pur- 
chased Louisiana,  though  he  regarded  it  as 
an  act  without  warrant  in  the  Constitution. 
Irascible  and  sturdy  old  Andrew  Jackson 
could  not  and  would  not  abide  the  nullifi- 
cation of  federal  law  in  South  Carolina. 
And  Woodrow  Wilson  by  national  man- 
date has  forced  the  hand  of  the  South  with 
respect  to  child  labor  in  the  cotton  mills. 

Now,  although  the  sentiment  of  the 
more  modern  and  intelligent  sections  of  the 
South  is  slowly  changing,  and  every  year 
the  Federal  Government  means  more  to  the 
South  in  helpfulness  and  service,  yet,  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  national  power,  the 
South,  as  everybody  knows,  is  sadly  be- 
lated and  reactionary.  And  it  is  the  South 
which  has  been  in  the  leadership  in  Con- 
gress during  the  present  Administration, 
and  will  continue  in  the  leadership  if  that 
Administration  is  returned  to  power.  If 
the  heads  of  the  great  ruling  committees 
in  Congress  were  all  of  the  type  of  Carter 
Glass  of  Virginia,  the  country  would  have 
little  cause  for  complaint.    But  those  who 
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are  familiar  with  the  facts  understand  well 
that  the  rule  of  seniority  in  both  houses  of 
Congress  has  brought  to  the  front  a  dis- 
piriting group  of  provincial  personalities, 
who  lack  almost  entirely  the  vision  of  the 
use  of  national  power  for  the  common  weal. 

A   TRULY    NATIONAL    LEADER 

More  than  ever  before  since  the  first  great 
critical  period  of  American  history,  we 
need  to  appeal  to  national  power.  And 
whatever  the  faults  of  the  Republican 
Party,  and  they  have  been  many,  it  has  al- 
ways been  a  party  which  has  recognized 
and  been  ready  to  employ  those  great 
powers  in  the  Constitution  which  make  us  a 
nation,  and  not  a  congeries  of  states.  The 
danger  has  been  that  the  Republican  Party 
has  not  always  used  national  power  wisely 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  people.  But  in 
Mr.  Hughes  the  Republican  Party  will  have 
a  leader  almost  ideally  fitted  to  guide  in  the 
use  of  national  power  for  national  service. 

On  the  Supreme  bench,  Mr.  Hughes  gave 
the  clearest  indication  of  his  masterly  grasp 
of  national  need  under  conditions  abso- 
lutely free  from  any  impending  honor  or 
burden  of  the  Presidency.  No  one  on  that 
court  since  Marshall  has  been  so  clear  or  so 
emphatic  in  his  utterance.  Since  his 
opinions  in  the  Minnesota  and  the  Shreve- 
port  cases,  there  has  been  no  twilight  zone 
within  which  any  foe  of  the  Nation's  good 
might  hide.  There  are  paragraphs  in 
these  opinions  which  will  be  cited  as  long 
as  the  country  endures: 

"There  is  no  room  in  our  scheme  of 
government  for  the  assertion  of  state 
power  in  hostility  to  the  authorized  ex- 
ercise of  federal  power." 

"The  authority  of  Congress  extends  to 
every  part  of  interstate  commerce,  and  to 
every  instrumentality  or  agency  by  which 
it  is  carried  on.  And  the  full  control  by 
Congress  ...  is  not  to  be  denied  or 
thwarted  by  the  mingling  of  interstate  and 
intrastate  operations." 

Interstateorintrastateoperations,  ifthey 
are  so  blended  as  substantially  to  affect 
interstate  commerce,  are  subject  to  the 
national  power.    And  further  still, 

"  The  paramount  authority  of  Congress 
always  enables  it  to  intervene  at  its  dis- 
cretion for  the  complete  and  effective  gov- 


ernment of  that  which  has  been  committed 
to  its  care,  and  for  this  purpose  and  to  this 
extent,  in  response  to  a  convictbn  of 
national  need.  Congress  may  displace  local 
laws  by  substituting  laws  of  its  own." 

And  especially  in  the  Shreveport  case- 
where  national  power  exists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  interstate  commerce,  it 
dominates,  even  though  intrastate  trans- 
actions of  interstate  carriers  may  thereby 
be  controlled." 

"  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  gravity  of 
the  question  that  is  presented  when  state 
and  federal  views  conflict.  But  it  was 
recognized  at  the  beginning  that  the  Nation 
could  not  prosper  if  interstate  and  foretgii 
trade  were  governed  by  many  masters."   < 

HIS  REGNANT  PERSONALITY 

The  Nation  supreme  and  powerful  under 
the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution for  every  national  exigency  and  I 
national  need — that  is  the  doctrine  ci 
Hughes.  And  back  of  it  is  one  of  the  most 
firm  and  determined  and  regnant  per- 
sonalities that  has  appeared  in  Amencan 
political  life.  What  he  was  in  these  rt- 
spects  as  Governor  of  New  York  the  whole 
country  knows,  and  it  is  the  basis  of  the 
extraordinar>'  confidence  and  respect  for 
him  which  has  been  shown  by  the  vast 
audiences  in  the  states  which  he  has 
visited.  The  man  of  power,  and  will,  and 
high  intelligence  who  was  a  great  Govenwr 
of  New  York  has  been  the  real  figure  in  the 
eye  of  a  majority  of  people  in  the  countr\ 
who  perhaps  do  not  appreciate  at  all  tk 
splendor  of  his  record  upon  the  Supieme 
bench  at  Washington. 

But  will  he  carry  his  party  with  him  and 
make  of  it  at  Washington  not  only  a  part\ 
of  national  faith  but  of  national  ser\'ice'' 
The  time  is  peculiarly  ripe  for  it.  The 
Republican  organization  has  been  out  of 
power  and  has  tasted  of  the  dregs  of  bitter- 
ness and  defeat.  And  although  many  oc 
the  old  figureheads  appear  still  in  higb 
party  place,  and  although  the  local  contaJ 
is  perhaps  usually  in  the  hands  still  of  men 
of  narrow  and  recalcitrant  temper.  nobod> 
who  knows  the  political  situation  in  thb 
country  as  it  is  can  have  failed  to  obstnt 
that  where  many  of  the  dominant  figures 
of  the  old  days  have  not  been  di^piaoed 
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they  have  mellowed  amazingly,  and  the 
Republican  machine  throughout  the 
country  is  in  no  sort  of  condition  to  combat 
the  views  of  national  power  and  national 
service  which  lie  deep  in  the  mind  and  will 
of  their  Presidential  candidate. 

MACHINE   REPUBLICANS  COWED 

The  opportunity  to  make  of  a  recon- 
structed Republican  organization  a  great 
national  liberal  Republican  Party  in  Amer- 
ica under  the  leadership  of  Hughes  is  too 
fair  and  fortunate  to  throw  away.  The 
Hughes  of  to-day  is  living  under  conditions 
which  enable  him  to  be  and  which  will  lead 
him  to  be  a  better  party  man  than  he  was 
when  he  was  Governor  of  New  York.  At 
that  period  the  bipartisan  alliance  which 
destroyed  genuine  party  government  was 
so  entrenched  that  it  took  all  of  his  time 
and  all  of  his  thought  to  defeat  its  sinister 
purposes.  It  is  not  so  now.  What  has 
happened  is  that  the  Republican  machine 
in  the  Nation  has  capitulated  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  man  it  once  despised  and  re- 
jected— ^not  a  glad  surrender,  not  whole- 
hearted at  first,  but  to  save  itself  from  what 
it  regarded  as  a  worse  fate.  And  it  will  be 
perfectly  impotent  against  the  rush  of 
Hughes's  Presidential  efficiency  and  his 
liberalism,  as  well  as  his  overmastering 
sense  of  nationality. 

And  the  Republican  Party  will  enor- 
mously strengthen  under  the  experience. 
What  Hughes  says  .on  the  stump  that  he 
wOl  do,  he  will  do.  The  country  knows 
that,  and  the  party  leaders  know  it.  That 
is  his  kind  of  a  man.  And  the  revolution- 
ary attitude  toward  party  patronage  which 
is  foreshadowed  by  the  utterances  of 
Hughes  will  have  a  tendency,  not  to  wreck 
the  chastened  Republican  Party,  but  to 
vitalize  it  by  the  sloughing  off  of  the  para- 
sitical and  the  inefficient,  and  the  in- 
troduction into  American  party  life  gener- 
ally of  a  new  solidarity,  that  of  ideas  and  of 
accomplishment  for  the  country. 

This  sort  of  preeminent  service  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  is  not  fitted  to  perform.  It  is 
only  sullenly  and  fitfully  national,  and  the 
belated  South  will  for  many  years  be  a 
drag  upon  the  too-long-delayed  programme 
ot  national  and  social  regeneration.  Both 
the  leadenhip  and  the  rank  and  file  of 


Democracy  have  given  during  the  present 
administration  a  startling  exhibition  of 
hostility  to  the  trained  patriotic  man  in 
public  position.  Bryan's  letter  to  his 
henchman  in  Santo  Domingo,  the  dismal 
and  fatuous  record  of  appointments  to  for- 
eign position — broken  only  here  and  ther^ 
by  a  gleam  of  light —  the  wholesale  flouting 
of  the  merit  system,  the  proof  of  which  de- 
pends not  upon  the  zealous  assertions  of 
hostile  partisans,  but  lies  imbedded  in  the 
impartial  records  of  the  civil  service,  the 
continuation  and  expansion  of  the  pork 
bill  atrocities  of  a  long,  log-rolling  past — 
he  would  be  a  wild  dreamer  who  would 
expect  to  see  the  leopard  change  his  spots 
within  a  time  which  would  be  helpful  to  the 
present  crisis  of  the  American  people.  The 
Democratic  Party,  although  it  has  been  at 
some  points  of  recent  years  closer  to  the 
heart  of  the  average  man  than  the  Re- 
publican Party,  is  not  naturally  national  or 
efficient,  and  these  qualities  of  Democracy 
have  been  a  constant  drag  upon  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Wilson. 

It  is  easier  to  make  under  the  leadership 
of  Hughes  a  party  nationally  efficient  and 
right-thinking  out  of  a  chastened  Republi- 
canism than  under  any  leadership  out  of  a 
belated  and  full-fed  Southern  Democracy. 

MR.  HUGHES  HIS  OWN  BEST  ARGUMENT 

But  as  the  campaign  proceeds,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  evident  that  the 
case  for  Hughes  is  really  Mr.  Hughes  him- 
self: His  ideas  and  his  personality  appeal 
to  the  practical  sense  of  the  American 
people.  The  kind  of  a  man  he  is  seems  to 
be  the  kind  of  a  man  the  Nation  needs.  He 
is  a  nationalist — therefore  he  would  move 
quickly  by  federal  amendment  to  secure 
without  further  parley  or  upheaval  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  undoubted  right  of 
suffrage  for  women.  He  is  a  nationalist — 
therefore  he  would  freely  recognize  the 
policy  of  protection  to  American  enter- 
prise and  establish  it  upon  scientific  and 
patriotic  foundations.  He  is  a  nationalist 
— therefore  he  would  extend  the  federal 
arm  to  the  full  constitutional  limit  over  the 
interstate  transportation  and  commerce  of 
the  Union.  He  is  a  nationalist — therefore 
he  would  invoke  the  broadest  national 
power  to  destroy  monopolistic  practices  in 
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business  organization,  but  would  leave 
business  enterprise  free  to  build  itself  into 
virile,  competitive  efficiency  with  the  in- 
dustrial organization  of  any  other  country 
upon  the  earth.  He  is  a  nationalist— there- 
fore nothing  that  national  power  can  do  for 
4hose  who  cannot  so  well  help  themselves — 
women,  children,  labor — must  be  omitted 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

HIS    LIBERAL   LABOR   RECORD 

Hughes  is  a  liberal  of  liberals  in  his  whole 
outlook  upon  social  and  industrial  pro- 
gress. 1  have  been  through  the  record  of 
Justice  Hughes  while  he  was  on  the  bench 
at  Washington  with  a  view  to  finding  at 
first  hand  how  his  mind  and  heart  reacted  to 
the  claims  of  labor.  And  the  whole  record 
is  splendid  in  its  human  sympathy  and  pro- 
found sense  of  justice.  Look  up  Truax  vs. 
Raich,  239  U.  S.  Raich  was  an  Austrian 
alien,  admitted  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  the  state  of  Arizona  sought  to 
deny  him  the  right  to  work  because  he  was 
an  alien.  And  Hughes  flung  the  mantle  of 
national  power  over  him,  and  decided  that 
the  right  to  work  for  a  living  in  the  common 
occupations  of  the  community  was  a  funda- 
mental right  protected  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  the  famous 
case  which  aroused  the  criticism  of  Mr. 
Gompers,  particularly  on  the  ground  that 
the  injunction  process  was  invoked  in  a 
labor  suit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  in- 
junctk>n  was  sought  by  a  wage  earner  to 
protect  a  wage  earner,  and  not  by  an  em- 
•  ployer  against  a  wage  earner.  And  al- 
though the  point  of  view  of  organized 
labor  is  sound  to  the  effect  that  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living  must  not  be  allowed 
to  be  lowered  by  alien  hordes,  it  is  wrong  to 
seek  to  uphold  an  unworthy  state  law 
which  violated  fundamental  rights  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  place  to  control  the  flow  of 
immigration  is  at  the  national  source  by 
national  power.  It  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  controls  the  admission  of 
aliens.  And  no  state  government  has  a 
right  to  interfere  by  subterfuge. 

Or  take  Coppage  vs.  Kansas,  236  U.  S., 
in  which,  joining  in  a  minority  opinion. 
Justice  Hughes  repudiated  the  theory  that 
an  employer  has  any  right  directly  or  in- 


directly to  coerce  his  employees  agumt 
joining  labor  unk>ns,  and  hence  supported 
the  view  that  the  State  could  intervene  10 
protect  employees  against  such  ooercioo. 
He  and  Justice  Holmes  supported  the  prin- 
ciple  of  the  free  organization  of  labor 
powerfully  by  dissenting  opinion. 

Or  look  up  Bailey  vs.  Alabanria,  219  U. 
S.  In  this  fundamental  case,  Hughes  de> 
fended  as  the  essence  of  personal  libcftjr 
the  right  of  a  black  peon  to  leave  his  jobi 
No  matter  how  the  victim  had  been  i»* 
veigled  into  a  contract  which  made  a  pen 
of  him  because  he  could  not  pay  hb  ddit, 
Hughes  brushed  away  the  pretense  of 
legality  and  let  nothing  stand  in  the  way  cf 
the  right  of  the  humblest  toiler  in  the  km^ 
est  ranks  of  labor. 

It  is  an  illuminating  record  which  Mr. 
Gompers  and  all  who  doubt  would  do  wd 
to  ponder.  Hughes  was  always  on  the 
side  of  governmental  power  which  s^ 
cured  justice  for  the  weak  and  the  de> 
fenseless.  The  California  chambermaid, 
the  Alabama  peon,  the  pupil  nurse,  the 
railway  employee,  Hughes  was  always  right 
from  the  standpoint  of  broad  justice  to  the 
weak  and  the  defenseless,  no  matter 
whether  he  had  to  vote  with  the  minority 
or  the  majority  of  the  court. 

It  was  the  working  of  a  just  mind  wliidi 
knew  the  whole  range  of  American  life  and 
all  its  struggles.  For  he  himself  has  from 
his  early  boyhood  known  what  it  was  to 
work  and  to  struggle. 

But  it  is  as  easy  for  him  to  be  just  to  the 
man  of  wealth  and  power.  When  he  mi 
Govemor  of  New  York,  on  two  notable 
occasions  he  faced  the  danger  of  moment- 
ary popular  obloquy  in  order  to  do  right 
by  the  railway  corporatbns  of  the  state. 
It  is  easy  for  him  because  he  has  inherited  a 
powerful  sense  of  right,  and  he  has  a  mind 
superbly  fitted  to  analyze  facts,  just  plain 
facts  and  nothing  more. 

It  is  a  mind  of  the  sort  that  can  be 
trusted  to  act  in  time  and  with  firmness 
and  justice  in  international  relatkms. 
Certain  great  countries  of  the  world  have 
learned  at  awful  cost  the  lesson  of  peiil 
which  lies  in  vacillating  and  uninforrned 
public  leadership.  In  foreign  affairs  the 
whole  difference  between  war  and  peace 
frequently  lies  here.    A  really  safe  and 
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ig  national  Executive  must  know 
>ughly  and  instinctively  the  psychology 
le  Mexican  bandit,  the  French  poli- 
n,  the  German  bureaucrat,  and  many 
r  types  of  world  character.  And  in 
gn  relations,  he  must  have  the  capa- 
to  act  decisively  and  with  knowledge. 
[les  is  that  kind  of  a  man.  His  swift 
happy  transition  from  the  cloister  of 
Supreme  G)urt  to  hobnobbing  with  Ty 
)  and  the  cowboys  and "  the  Butte 
rs  and  the  vast  crowds  which  met  him 
I  he  first  crossed  the  country  only 
ates  the  versatility  of  his  nature  and 
knowledge  of  humanity.  He  trusts 
Xpert,  and  what  he^does  not  know  him- 
lie  knows  where  to  find  out  in  time. 
when  he  finds  out,  he  knows  how  to 
wrill  act  at  the  earliest  moment. 
le  of  the  most  fatal  defects  of  recent 
mment  at  Washington  he  will  quickly 
dy.  Hughes  would  enforce  to  the 
r  the  Democratic  platform  of  191 2, 
h  declared  that  the  constitutional 
s  of  American  citizens  should  protect 
I  on  the  border  and  go  with  them 
ighout  the  world,  and  that  every 
rican  citizen  residing  or  having  prop- 
in  any  foreign  country  is  entitled  to 
must  obtain  the  full  protection  of  the 
ed  States  Government,  both  for  him- 
ani  his  property.  The  present  Ad- 
stration  has  altered  the  ingrained  habit 
^ery  nation  in  its  want  of  respect  for 
rican  property  rights  in  Mexico.  And 
3Ut  the  slightest  resemblance  to  ade- 
B  notice.  I  can  conceive  of  a  country 
ing  the  national  habit  of  mankind  for 

cause,  and  giving  adequate  notice 
ist  future  property  investments  within 
in  circumscribed  spheres;  but  once 
have  entered  the  open  door  and  once 
:h  investments  are  honorably  em- 
k1  upon  under  traditional  national 
£tion,  1  cannot  conceive  how  a  govern- 

can  command  the  respect  of  its  citi- 
or  of  the  world  and  fail  of  its  duty 
r  to  life  or  property.  Hughes  is  com- 
id  to  and  will  undoubtedly  see  to  the 
Tient  of  this  primary  function  of  gov- 
cnt. 


Democratic  apologists  are  covering  the 
fatuous  and  inefficient  foreign  policy  of 
their  party  by  playing  upon  the  beautiful 
and  sentimental  instinct  of  the  people  in 
favor  of  peace.  Hughes  is  calling  the 
American  people  back  to  the  thought  of 
duty.  He  is  meeting  the  sentimental  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Democrats  with  a  moral 
enthusiasm  which  is  deeper  and  truer.  The 
Democratic  Party  has  considered  every 
grave  foreign  question  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  would  be  the  consequences. 
Hughes  is  considering  the  same  questions 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  right. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  wisdom 
for  a  Presidential  candidate  to  announce 
in  advance  innumerable  panaceas  for 
national  ills.  They  who  are  looking  for 
that  glorified  political  tendency  in  Hughes 
will  be  disappointed.  But  he  has  a  mind 
which  by  the  very  law  of  its  activity  is  con- 
structive: after  the  insurance  investiga- 
tions in  New  York,  the  laws  which  worked 
the  healing  and  the  upbuilding;  in  the 
govemership,  the  public  utility  measures 
later  imitated  throughout  the  country;  in 
the  justiceship,  the  additions  to  the  Mar- 
shall structure  of  nationalism.  Always  the 
same  kind  of  a  mind.  And  in  the  cam- 
paign, he  has  foretold  already  some  of  the 
creative  work  which  we  may  look  for.  A 
budget  system,  the  end  of  waste  and  ex- 
travagance and  the  elimination  of  the  pork 
barrel,  the  appointment  of  trained  diplo- 
mats and  skilled  experts  in  all  branches  of 
the  public  service,  the  best  men  he  can  g^t 
for  the  job  irrespective  of  party,  a  scientific- 
ally framed  protective  tariff,  an  efficient 
Navy  and  Army  under  exclusively  federal 
control,  a  sound  business  administration  of 
the  Government  from  end  to  end  and  from 
top  to  bottom,  industrial  organization  for 
protective  defense  from  without,  and  for 
social  justice  and  freedom  and  comfort 
from  within.  Ought  not  the  country  to 
understand  that  these  are  of  more  value  as 
the  indispensable  and  too  long  delayed 
foundations  of  progress  and  democracy 
than  all  the  rash  promises  of  paper  statutes 
of  a  superidealistic  liberalism  which  could 
just  now  be  uttered? 
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SINCE  we  have  been  doomed  to 
have  acutely  with  us  for  several 
months,  and,  perhaps  more  nor- 
mally, ifor  many  generations  to 
come,  a  Mexican  border,  it  ought 
to  save  some  mental  gropings  to  know 
what  in  Old  Mexico,  New  Mexi^p,  Texas, 
and  Arizona  the  border  is.  For  1,300 
miles  it  is  the  winding  Rio  Grande;  for  the 
remaining  693  miles  it  is  a  vague,  per- 
plexing matter  of  concrete  monuments,  and 
wire,  and  imagination. 

Much  the  more  picturesque  part  of  this 
border  job  is  done  by  the  river.  The  Rio 
Grande  has  already  been  a  respectable 
river  before  taking  on  at  El  Paso  the  extra 
responsibility  of  separating  Mexico  from 
the  United  States.  Before  reaching  El 
Paso,  although  it  has  no  international  sig- 
nificance, it  has  had  some  political  experi- 
ence in  separating  Texas  from  New  Mexico, 
and  in  backing  up,  behind  the  Elephant 
Butte  Dam,  a  lake  4$  miles  long  and  193 
feet  deep,  which  will  impound  enough  hard 
alkali  water  to  cover  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts six  inches  deep  all  over.  Mexi- 
cans rightly  consider  that  they  have  prop- 
erty in  their  boundary  river,  and  there  is  a 
Treaty  which  clearly  defines  their  property 
rights,  in  accordance  with  which  a  strong 
Mexican  protest  rises  against  holding  back 
so  much  of  the  river  at  Elephant  Butte  with 
which  to  convert  the  howling  desolation 
of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  into  the  fertile 
oases  which  smaller  irrigation  projects 
have  caused  to  bloom  around  the  Gateway 
aty  of  El  Paso. 

West  of  El  Paso,  the  boundary,  though 
an  abstract,  is  nevertheless  a  constant 
thing.  It  has  been  constant  since  the  sur- 
veyors marked  it  in  i8$3,  and  you  can 


depend  upon  every  yard  of  it  as  plotted 
on  the  charts  of  the  Boundary  Coaimissioa 
at  El  Paso  or  Wa&hington.  East  of  B 
Paso,  the  entire  Southern  definition  of 
Texas  is  as  inconstant  as  the  poetical  000- 
ception  of  woman.  By  comparison  witk 
some  of  its  convolutions,  the  Waywani 
Father  of  Waters  or  the  Mad  Missouri 
look  like  canals.  In  the  lower  valle>\ 
following  the  stream  is  no  indication  as  to 
whether  you  are  going  or  coming.  By  an 
alluvial  freak,  it  pokes  a  peninsula  of 
Mexico  right  up  into  the  city  of  El  Paso. 
Down  near  Fabens,  Tex.,  it  has  carved  i 
big  township  out  of  what  ought  to  be 
Mexico,  and  given  it  to  the  neighboring 
United  States.  In  the  lower  valley  b^ 
tween  Fort  Ringgold  and  the  Gulf,  it  runs 
a  kind  of  free  lance  Pan-American  Agenq 
of  its  own  by  converting  Mexico  into 
United  States,  and  vice  versa,  year  in  and 
year  out.  Sometimes  enterprising  ranck 
owners  or  irrigation  promoters  expedite 
the  process  by  helping  the  river  to  prop- 
erty-making short-cuts.  But  the  Bound- 
ary Commission  keeps  track  of  all  these  \ 
manoeuvres.  By  the  Treaty,  the  bound-  ' 
ary  shall  be  the  thread  of  the  normal  chan- 
nel, and  the  Commission  decides  what 
"  normal "  means.  When  the  river  takes  i 
running  broad  jump  across  country,  the 
Boundary  Commission  simply  won't  let  it 
settle  the  matter  in  any  such  careless  v^iy. 
maintaining  the  boundary  in  the  oU 
abandoned  bed.  But  when  the  change  has 
been  gradual,  the  Commission  lets  the 
river  trace  the  new  boundary. 

After  you  have  seen  several  hundnd 
miles  of  the  Rio  Grande,  you  begin  to 
realize  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine when  you  are  trespassing  on  foreipi 
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Qvilians  may  so  trespass  without 
ng  any  damage,  but  officers  and 
d  men  of  the  Army  have  been  under 
tions  never  to  cross  the  border 
it  specific  orders,  and  have  repeatedly 
•unished  for  infractions  of  this  mili- 
iw.  If  it  is  hard  to  decide  by  the 
whether  or  not  you  are  on  your  own 
ry,  it  is  a  great  deal  harder  west  of 
0.  From  El  Paso  to  the  Pacific,  you 
.ave  your  calculations  corrected  by 
g  into  barbed  wire.  But  in  many 
isof  the  surveyed  line,  concrete  ifionu- 
are  not  connected  by  wire.  In  the 
ne  you  can  do  pretty  well  by  getting  a 
icross  two  monuments,  but  at  night, 
rder  physically  ceases  to  be.  In  No- 
nd  Naco  it  is  a  joke;  you  walk  across 
reet  from  Arizona  into  Mexico.  It 
Ful  to  bear  all  these  geographical 
icalities  in  mind  when  we  think  of 
ing  the  border."  The  mere  crossing 
institutes  a  bandit.  The  same  act 
Iso  be  defined  a  violation  of  sover- 
In  thinking  about  the  border, 
and  trying  to  reach  conclusions 
it,  it  is  well  not  to  place  too  much 
sis  on  this  "crossing"  business. 
J  the  summer  we  drew  a  long, 
irab  line  of  armed  citizens  and 
s  along  our  side  of  the  river  and  the 
lore  emphatically  to  define  what  we 
i  the  boundary  to  signify.     In  some 

such  as  El  Paso,  Eagle  Pass,  and 
sville,  that  line  was  drawn  very 
in  brigades  and  divisions;  in  other 
»,  like  the  Big  Bend  country,  or  west 
gales,  it  was  drawn  very  thin,  in 
or  squad  patrols.  It  was  an  ex- 
y  expensive,  cumbersome  border 
ion.  In  terms  of  Mexico,  it  had 
reason  for  being;  in  terms  of  border, 

totally  out  of  proportion  to  the 
n  hand.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  de- 
e  why  this  was  so. 

THE    BORDERLAND 

x»e  you  take  a  big  paint  brush  and, 
he  Treaty  line  as  an  axis,  sweep  a 
band  of  color  over  rivers  and  moun^ 
ind  railroads  and  cities,  clear  across 
ap  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific. 
it  a  hundred  miles  wide.  Call  that 
nderiand.    A  majority — sometimes 


a  big  majority — of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  strip  are  Mexicans,  more  of  them  on 
our  side  of  the  line  than  on  their  own  na- 
tive heath.  A  great  many  of  these  trans- 
planted Mexicans  are  American  citizens, 
and,  whatever  their  significance  on  other 
days  of  the  year,  very  useful  on  election 
day.  In  Brownsville,  Laredo,  Eagle  Pass, 
El  Paso,  even  in  "  San  Antone,"  the  shops 
have  almost  as  many  Spanish  signs  in 
their  windows  as  English.  Soft  spoken 
Spanish  wgrds  and  musical  Mexican 
laughter  leaven  the  saw-mill  sounds  of 
Border  United  States.  The  brown  skin 
of  Mexico  is  just  as  prevalent  in  that 
fifty-mile  strip  you  have  painted  across 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  as  the 
black  skin  of  the  Negro  is  in  an  equivalent 
strip  painted  along  both  banks  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  River. 

MOUNTAINS   AND   WATER 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  north  and 
south  identity  of  the  borderiand  stretch- 
ing its  long,  brown  zone  two  thousand 
miles  across  the  continent,  we  must  now 
try  to  distinguish  this  debatable  land  east 
and  west.  Going  thus  laterally  overland, 
prevailing  characteristics  run  all  the  way 
across  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific. 
Brownsville,  at  the  eastern  end,  is  only  six 
degrees  of  latitude  south  of  Yuma,  near  the 
western  limit,  and  those  three  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  make  slight  differences  in  the 
lay  and  the  look  of  the  land.  Cactus 
grows  higher  around  Sam  Fordyce  than  it 
does  around  Nogales,  but  it  is  the  same 
cactus.  The  cattle  of  Arizona  and  Sonora 
feed  on  the  same  mesquite  which  nourishes 
big  herds  on  the  King  and  Kennedy 
ranches  in  far  eastern  Texas. 

But  after  these  prevailing  similarities, 
there  are  some  differences  to  distinguish 
the  borderland  east  and  west.  The  big 
differences  are  mountains  and  water. 
In  general,  there  are  no  mountains  along 
the  lower  Rio  Grande.  You  miss  them  in 
that  aching,  sun-blistered  flatness.  Going 
out  west  from  Houston  and  San  Antonio 
on  the  Southern  Pacific,  never  a  mountain 
do  you  see  until,  as  the  railroad  first  joins 
the  river  at  Del  Rio,  you  begin  to  see 
misty,  blue  Sierras  like  clouds  in  the  south. 
And  as  you  ride  the  river  road  up  from 
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Brownsville  it  is  all  flat  chaparral  on  both 
sides  until  you  get  within  twenty  miles  of 
Laredo.  But  from  Del  Rio  west,  al- 
ways the  mountains  go  with  you,  whether 
you  steer  by  rail,  via  the  river  banks,  or  by 
concrete  channel  marks  across  the  desert, 
until  you  get  west  of  Naco,  when  they  fade 
away  below  the  horizon,  only  to  reappear 
at  last  on  the  edge  of  California. 

Mountains,  and  then  water.  East  of 
El  Paso,  water  in  the  borderland  means  the 
Rio  Grande.  Cities,  and  armies,  and  band- 
its, and  cattle  all  drink  from  it.  When 
Texans  live  too  far  away  from  the  Rio 
Grande,  they  have  to  dig  for  water,  and 
dig  thoroughly.  On  one  ranch  I  know  of 
they  have  sunk  264  artesian  wells  for  their 
cattle.  West  of  El  Paso,  also,  you  have  to 
dig  most  of  the  time  if  you  want  to  be  sure 
of  water.  Old  and  New  Mexico  dig  and 
so  does  Arizona.  Straight  west  of  El  Paso 
you  don't  strike  any  surface  water  until 
you  get  to  Palomas.  1  n  the  region  through 
Douglas,  Naco,  and  Nogales  streams  run 
north  and  south  across  the  border,  inter- 
mittent little  rivers  varying  from  torrents 
to  dry  road-beds. 

THE   LOWER  VALLEY 

One  thing  more  and  we  shall  have  the 
borderland  draughted  in  roughly.  Flat 
chaparral  and  low  banks  of  the  river  up  to 
Laredo  and  Eagle  Pass  and  lumpy  land, 
like  a  heavy  sea,  on  to  Del  Rio.  Low 
banks  and  flat,  green  Mexican  and  Texan 
prairies  running  along  then  from  Finlay 
up  through  beautiful  gardens  which  canals 
have  made  around  the  Gibraltar,  which  is 
El  Paso.  In  between  Finlay  and  Del  Rio 
lies  the  Big  Bend  country,  where  the  river 
goes  caroming  and  shuttle-cocking  through 
the  mountains  and  deep  canons.  This 
is  wild  land— "Childe  Harold  to  the  Dark 
Tower  Came" — no  green  through  here  but 
struggling  sagebrush  and  soapweed  and 
Spanish  bayonet,  all  the  rest  rock,  and 
sand,  and  rattlesnakes,  and  hostility. 
They  call  this  land  "rotten."  It  is  sour; 
even  water  could  not  bring  fertility  back  to 
it.  But  in  those  great  waste  places  of 
Texas  and  Coahuila  you  could  lose  most 
of  the  European  war. 

People  in  Texas  speak  of  the  regkm  be- 
tween Laredo  and  the  Gulf  as  the  "Lower 


Valley."  That  is  a  section  of  cultivated 
land  very  distinct  in  character  from  the 
Big  Bend  country  and  the  Upper  VaDey 
at  the  far  west  comer  of  Texas  near  El 
Paso.  Obviously,  also,  when  we  leave  the 
river  we  shall  find  a  varying  type  of  land- 
scape as  we  go  farther  west  across  the  edge 
of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora.  As  for  the  Lower 
Valley  it  seems  as  though  the  river,  al 
these  long  years,  just  as  it  has  carried  loos 
and  tons  of  silt  downstream  to  enrich  tk 
country  near  its  mouth,  had  also  brougM 
into  its  lower  reaches  a  richer  atmosphot 
and  tradition.  A  lot  of  sincere  living 
and  loving,  and  killing  has  gone  on  acn» 
this  swirling,  long-ago  river,  where  dcms 
are  always  crooning  and  cicadas  jargooing 
in  the  mesquite.  The  vicinity  of  Browns- 
ville  is  an  untouched  treasure-house  wait- 
ing for  the  pen  of  some  future  cross  betwea 
a  George  W.  Cable  and  a  Bret  Harte. 
The  Lower  Rio  Grande  looks  like  a  smal 
Nile,  behaves  like  the  Nile,  is  like  the  Nile. 
It  flows  through  a  flat  alluvial  region 
which  it  has  made  and  which  its  periodical 
overflows  keep  green.  Just  as  the  Fella- 
heen abng  the  Nile  have  for  centuries, 
in  dry  seasons,  supplemented  the  river's 
flow  by  primitive  methods  of  lofting  its 
water  up  on  to  their  lands,  so  the  Mexicans 
on  both  sides  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
have  irrigated  their  small  farms  with 
muddy  Rio  water.  The  broad,  green  belt 
that  they  have  made  along  both  banks  d 
the  river  is  solid  Mexico.  The  road  whidi 
runs  by  the  windings  of  the  river  fn» 
Brownsville,  on  the  American  side,  through 
San  Pedro,  Ranchita,  Hidalgo,  and  on 
through  Roma  to  Laredo,  runs  through 
Mexico.  There  are  practically  no  Amcri* 
cans  in  that  riparian  district,  except  the 
river  patrols,  moving-picture  men.  and 
customs  inspectors — Mexican  shacks,  tran- 
quil Mexican  labor  in  the  fields,  Mexican 
madonnas  hovering  over  fires  or  wash 
tubs,  sights,  and  sounds,  and  smelk,  all 
Mexican.  A  dark  and  silent  people  now. 
passing  without  any  salutation,  ik>  smik. 
no  "buenas  dias"  any  more.  On  foot  or 
horseback  or  in  wagon,  they  get  off  the 
road  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

When  you  leave  the  river  road  and  tun 
north,  you  come  up  on  to  another  platcao 
along  the  railroad  and  the  military  high- 
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'  connecting  the  towns  of  Harlingen, 
-cedes,  Ma\Uen,  Mission,  and  Sam 
lyce.  This  is  a  white  man's  country, 
listakably,  a  country  of  plantations, 
igable  roads,  and  bright  gardens. 
:ioned  in  these  towns  all  summer  was 
great  mass  of  troops,  amounting  to  an 
y  corps,  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
GO  men  in  the  Brownsville  district. 
I  also  is  a  very  fertile,  prospering  agri- 
ural  region,  made  so  by  the  river  and 
nizing  real  estate  agents.  Its  normal 
X  population  hails  from  northern 
es  like  Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Mon- 
ty Minnesota,  Dakota,  and  Nevada. 
real  estate  agents  and  companies, 
roving  on  the  Mexican  fellaheen,  have 
t  big  pumping  plants  along  the  Rio 
nde  which  lift  young  rivers  out  of 
patient  parent  stream  and  send  them 
c  by  long  canals  and  siphons  to  make 
as  homesteads  valued  at  from  ^(250  to 
00  per  acre. 

ENTERPRISING    LAND   AGENTS 

he  enterprise  of  these  land  and  irriga- 
companies  is  truly  magnificent.  First 
^  buy  the  land  at  from  fifteen  cents  to 
e  dollars  an  acre  (some  of  it  from  evicted 
ucan  fanners,  of  which  more  later), 
>  off  the  mesquite  and  cactus,  introduce 
e  bare  acres  to  the  Rio  Grande  by 
il,  spot  roads  and  streets,  plant  their 
leis  with  palmettoes  and  citrus  fruit 
s,  and  run  a  few  miles  of  neat,  white- 
lied  fence  around  their  so-called  "  im- 
rcments." 

hen  they  are  ready  for  the  "home 
:crs."  They  run  them  down  on  big 
irsion  trains,  feed  them,  sleep  them  on 
xl  the  trains  or  in  comfortable  cottage 
acks  built  for  the  purpose,  cut  their 
— **  Do  you  wish  the  neck  shaved?" — 
fill  them  full  of  alluring,  indigestible 
istics.  En  route  and  on  the  ground 
agcfnts  make  apparent  sales  by  tele- 
n  from  mystic  distant  buyers  which 
checked  up  vigorously  on  large  maps. 
home  suckers  succumb  by  the  hundred. 
y  have  come  down  well  heeled  and, 
ting  to  escape  the  rigors  of  a  hard 
ate,  expect  onbns  and  oranges  with 
ican  labor  to  make  the  paper  profits 
din|^  brandished  More  them. 


Thus  a  good  stock  of  colonists  is  decoyed 
into  the  country,  a  staunch  populatbn 
if  they  can  manage  to  stay  there,  but  they 
have  about  as  much  adaptability  to  and 
understanding  of  the  Mexican  border 
conditions  as  the  Hon.  John  Lind  had  of 
Mexico  City.  Of  course  there  is  a  very 
liberal  population  of  native  Texans  sprink- 
led among  them. 

FEUDALISM   ON    THE    BORDER 

It  was  only  twelve  years  ago  that  the 
railroad  ran  down  150  miles  from  Robs- 
town  and  Corpus  Christi  and  hooked  up 
the  Brownsville  district  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  common  law.  Up  to  1904, 
the  counties  of  Cameron,  Starr,  and  Hi- 
dalgo, bordering  the  Lower  Rio  Grande, 
formed  a  kind  of  feudal  state  with  a  law 
and  a  custom  of  its  own.  The  Baron  who 
ran  that  region,  just  as  a  feudal  overbrd 
ran  a  medieval  fief  a  thousand  years  ago, 
was  Jim  Wells.  His  castle  was  in  Browns- 
ville. Jim  Wells  still  lives  in  Brownsville, 
but  his  power  has  waned  since  the  railroad 
butted  into  his  holding,  and  then,  in 
1912,  he  guessed  wrong  on  Wilson,  while 
Frank  Rabb,  the  local  collector  of  cus- 
toms, was  guessing  right,  which  didn't 
help  him  much  with  the  state  machinery. 
He  still  runs  Brownsville  and  he  is  still 
the  biggest  personality  in  his  three  coun- 
ties. He  is  just  as  much  of  a  jefe  pdUico 
as  any  Mexican  political  boss  across  the 
river.  And  the  big  thing  to  remember 
about  Jim  Wells  in  the  Brownsville  dis- 
trict is  that  he  has  preskled  over  his  baili- 
wick in  Texas  exactly  as  Creel  and  Ter- 
razas  have  owned  their  territories  in 
Coahuila  and  Tamaulipas.  He  perpet- 
uates on  this  side  of  the  border  the  same 
social  and  political  order  which  the  Wil- 
son Administration  is  trying  to  kill  on  the 
other  side. 

RIO  GRANDE    POLITICS 

Jim  Wells  and  his  District  ought  to  help 
form  the  opinions  of  those  of  us  who  are 
howling  for  intervention  or  annexation. 

"No  sah,"  said  General  James  Parker, 
"we  don't  ever  want  to  own  any  of  it." 
We  were  standing  on  top  of  the  power 
plant  outskle  of  Brownsville,  k>oking 
across  the  river  into  Matamoros  and  be- 
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yond,  over  a  green  and  sunlit  Mexico 
stretching  away  south  to  the  low  hills  of 
San  Isidro.  Peons  were  plowing  their 
Mexican  fields  as  far  as  we  could  see,  and 
traffic  of  big  sombreros  and  horses  and 
carts  was  jogging  peacefully  along  an  in- 
visible road.  Underneath  us,  a  sergeant 
of  the  Illinois  Cavalry  wig-wagged  signals 
which  his  confederate  answered  with 
flashes  of  a  red  and  white  flag  on  the  levee, 
"A  protectorate  is  the  best  way,"  the 
General  went  on,  "a  strong  protectorate, 
no  sovereignty.  That  would  be  better 
for  them,  and  a  whole  lot  better  for  us. 
Up  here  in  the  Zapata  County,  there  are 
only  three  white  men.  Judge  S.  Pohr  and 
the  two  McDermott  brothers.  Those 
three  fellows  voted  the  entire  299  votes  of 
Zapata  County  solid  for  Taft  in  a  Demo- 
cratic state.  Mexico  would  become  a  big 
collection  of  Zapata  counties." 

Now,  border  politics  are  intimately 
connected  with  bandits.  Your  first  class 
bandit  may  make  other  errors  in  judg- 
ment, but  he  votes  "  right."  There  have 
always  been  bandits  north  and  south  of  the 
line;  it  is  only  in  recent  years  they  have 
acquired  so  much  social  prominence  and 
international  importance.  Villa's  raid  on 
Columbus  was  a  deliberate  international 
offense  of  semi-military  proportions.  It 
had  nothing  to  do  with  endemic  banditry 
for  the  suppression  of  which  1 50,000  armed 
citizens  and  soldiers  have  spent  a  healthy, 
educational,  and  universally  serviceable 
summer  on  the  border. 

"  MADE    IN    AMERICA  "    RAIDS 

As  for  bandits — ^the  regular  common  or 
garden  article — I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  three,  and  I  spent  more  than  two 
months  with  their  business  competitors, 
both  civil  and  military.  They  inhabit  the 
borderland  sporadically  throughout  its  en- 
tire extent,  but  most  of  the  raids  which 
have  put  big  headlines  in  the  papers  and 
dragged  the  National  Guard  out  into  the 
sunlight  were  pulled  off  on  the  Lower 
river  between  Del  Rio  and  Brownsville. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  these  marauders 
lived  on  the  American  side  of  the  river. 
They  and  their  raids  originated  on  Ameri- 
can territory,  and  the  only  crossing  of  the 
river  they  made  was  in  an  effort  to  get 


away  from  retributive  justioe  in  the  shqie 
of  rangers,  customs  inspectors,  and  cavaby 
patrol.  The  popular  conception  of  a  bor- 
der raid  is  of  something  originjiting  ii 
Mexico  and  disappearing  over  the  bonkr 
into  Mexico  again.  That  dcfinitiao  ii 
only  true  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  tine: 
the  other  60  per  cent.— raids,  and  raiders. 
and  raided — originate,  perpetrate,  and  d^ 
mise  on  United  States  territory. 

One  of  the  best  lines  on  bandits  I  fovd 
all  summer  was  contained  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  young  American  school  teadKr 
to  the  cavalry  officer  in  command  of  tk 
patrol  district  in  which  she  lived.  1  may 
not  give  her  name,  nor  the  remote  Mcxian 
town  in  Texas  in  which  she  taught,  but 
she  was  the  real  thing.  Books  and  indoon 
had  a  little  dimmed  the  lightning  in  ha 
eye,  but  her  heart  was  unafraid.  1  quote 
portions  of  a  long  letter,  literally: 

"Captain  X, 

,  Texas. 

DearCapt.: 

I  came  down  here  from  N.  Tex.  Aug.  1  ith  to 
prepare  my  eighth  grade  for  Co.  exam.  Sept. 
1st.  My  blood  fairly  boiled  with  the  lawless- 
ness I  saw  going  on  these  three  weeks,  but  you 
had  only  two  troops  at  your  command  and 
such  a  long  strip  of  border  to  patrol  that  I  fdl 
it  an  injustice  to  expect  you  to  send  a  dctadi- 

ment  here.    .     .     .     Now,  Capt.  X ,  Vn 

been  teaching  here  5  years.  I  know  many  of  the 
bandits  in  person,  and  I  know  many  oi  thai 
arc  Carranzista  soldiers,  but  be  that  as  it  nay 
I  want  to  say  that  N.  J.  C.,— J.  C.  V.— C  L 
and  the  C.  men  are  all  splendid  citizens  uA 
thankful  to  you  for  your  assistance,  but  that 
is  a  low  element  here  square  against  U.  S. 
and  its  laws.  .  .  .  Both  elements  patrooixe 
my  school.  I  have  the  children  of  the  banditi 
outlaws,  gamblers,  smugglers,  etc.,  all  in  nnr 
school,  so  I'd  rather  appear  neutral.  ...  I 
refused  to  sign  the  petitk>n  (for  a  cavaln 
patrol).  I  didn't  tell  them  why,  but  111  tdl 
you.  It  was  this.  Officers  J — S—h  and  K 
had  the  worst  behaved  boys  (Texas  rangers)  1 
ever  saw  when  they  were  out  on  a  patrol 
They  didn't  realize  a  lady  could  be  a  lady 
in  a  rural  town  the  same  as  in  a  city.  I  didn't 
sign  that  petition  simply  because  I  would  rather 
risk  the  bandits  of  Mex.  than  those  undisci- 
plined boys  turned  loose  out  here  without  n 
Army  Officer.  .  .  .  The  information  I  aa 
giving  to  you  is  private  but  three  weeks  ap]^ 
when  your  Army  men  and  civil  officen  wm 
chasing  that  bunch  out  over  the  back  countty. 
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two  of  those  fellows  were  here.  They  stayed 
Sat.  night  here  and  Sunday;  when  some  fifteen 
of  your  men  wore  in  the  store  here,  the  elder  one 
of  the  men  was  sitting  on  a  box  in  the  store. 
The  citizens  are  afraid  to  give  these  bandits 
away»  because  the  bandits  have  made  an  open 
threat  that  they  would  kill  the  first  person 
turning  in  their  names  or  manoeuvres  to  either 
civil  or  military  officers.  These  two  fellows 
passed  very  quietly  to  the  other  side  late  that 
Sunday  p.  m.,  carrying  a  boat  load  of  saddles 
and  crossing  some  seven  or  eight  horses.     .     .     . 

t  Of  course  my  having  been  here  so  long  and  hav- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  people,  they  tell  me 

I  many  things  that  a  stranger  could  not  choke 
out  of  them.  That's  the  characteristic  of  the 
Spanish  people.  ...  1  know  your  boys 
hate  to  stay  out  here — 1  hate  to  stay  here 
myself — but  since  this  Division  is  under  your 
sole  supervision,  I  know  that  you  want  to  get 
it  under  good  control  quick  as  possible,  so  1  am 
giving  you  these  few  points  of  information. 
I'd  rather  you  wouldn't  tell  your  boys  from 
what  source  you  get  this  information.  They 
might  mention  it,  and  it  could  injure  me  in  my 
school  work  here.    .    .    . 

Most  sincerely, 

(Miss)  E.  B.  B." 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES   A    BANDIT 

General  Ricaut,  commander  of  the 
Carranzista  forces  in  Matamoros,  con- 
tributed some  more  valuable  information 
on  bandits  from  his  side  of  the  line.  Mat- 
amoros is  the  deadest  town  you  can  im- 
agine. In  Diaz's  time,  it  used  to  be  like 
Juarez — a  gay  place  to  spend  money  by 
day  or  night— but  its  Spanish  streets  were 
deserted  on  the  August  day  I  spent  there; 
the  only  life  besides  my  own  motor  car 
was  some  mules  grazing  on  the  Cathedral 
grass,  two  or  three  faces  peering  out  of 
doorways,  and  sentry  in  front  of  Head- 
quarters. A  shrieking  locomotive  pushed 
two  box  cars  full  of  food  across  the  inter- 
national bridge,  and  as  if  in  reproach  an 
unseen  bugler  was  blowing  a  long  call  so 
beautifully  dear  and  true  as  to  put  to 
shame  all  the  efforts  of  our  trumpeters 
at  Fort  Brown. 

The  General  well  represented  de  facto 
Mexico.  He  appeared,  perspiring  freely, 
in  a  yellow  shirt,  green  suspenders, 
and  purple  necktie  (evidently  inoculated 
against  bkxxl  poison).  He  was  of  the 
people*    no   uniform    or    trappings.    He 


seemed  a  well  disposed  little  man,  long- 
lashed,  melting  eyes,  and  a  kind  of  chubby 
childishness  entirely  out  of  keeping  with 
the  ordnance  wound  about  his  middle. 
During  our  conversation  a  pouting  grand 
opera  tenor  seemed  to  be  hammering  at  all 
he  could  catch  of  our  conversation  on  the 
last  word  in  Underwood  typewriters. 
While  we  sat  there,  a  telegram  came  from 
First  Chief  Carranza  in  Mexico  City. 
His  nephew  read  it  aloud  to  me.  It  was 
an  official  permit  to  the  Mexican  command- 
er at  Reynosa  to  accept  General  O' Ryan's 
invitation  to  cross  the  river  and  attend 
the  field  sports  that  afternoon  in  the  camp 
of  the  New  York  Division  at  McAUen. 

That,  explained  the  perspiring  General, 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  There 
ought  to  be  more  of  such  amenities.  As 
for  this  bandit  business,  it  was  greatly 
exaggerated.  There  are  all  kinds  of  bad 
men  on  the  border,  but  he  had  invented  a 
practical  way  of  dealing  with  them,  which 
he  ventured  to  believe  was  an  improvement 
on  the  practice  of  coursing  them  like  jack 
rabbits,  or  shooting  them  like  quail,  which 
prevailed  across  the  river.  Bandits,  he 
explained — ^and  1  believe  very  truthfully 
— spring  from  ingredients  of  unemploy- 
ment, revenge,  hunger,  and  smuggling. 
A  few  of  them  were  professional  bad  men. 
He  was  looking  them  all  up  on  his  side  of 
the  river  from  Matamoros  to  Camargo, 
bandits  beyond  a  doubt  and  those  sus- 
pected of  banditry,  and  as  fast  as  he  cor- 
ralled them  he  sent  them  down,  by  rail, 
hundredsof  miles  to  the  south,  with  definite 
jobs  on  cotton  plantations,  in  mines,  and 
possibly  in  ammunition  plants.  He  was 
convinced  that  by  this  method  he  could 
sweeten  his  side  of  the  line  faster  and  more 
permanently  than  we  could  house-clean 
our  side  with  all  our  thousands  of  soldiers. 

PURSUING    THE    BANDITS 

Personally,  1  believe  the  General  is 
right.  He  was  treating  the  disease  by 
modem  methods  of  preventive  medicine 
by  removing  the  cause.  On  our  side  of  the 
river  we  have  allowed  the  causes  to  per- 
petuate themselves,  hoping  to  stamp  out 
the  disease  by  quack  and  violent  cures. 

By  contrast  to  the  Ricaut  method,  we 
had  two  excellent  examples  in  the  Big 
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Bend  country  of  our  method  of  dealing 
with  the  bandit  trouble.  The  first  was 
Major  Langhorne's  pursuit  of  the  Glen 
Springs  raiders,  who  took  some  stolen 
goods  and  four  American  prisoners  into 
Mexico.  Major  Langhome  took  some 
troops  of  cavalry,  some  trucks  and  motor 
cars,  and  a  moving-picture  man,  and  rode 
those  bandits  off  their  feet.  He  was  gone 
three  weeks  from  El  Paso,  during  which 
time  he  made  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
cavalry  marching  in  the  records  of  the 
service.  He  covered  many  miles  in  a  few 
days,  without  a  sore  back  and  without 
a  casualty.  Incidentally,  he  recovered 
nearly  all  the  unconsiimed  stolen  goods 
and  found  the  American  captives.  His 
expedition  was  a  complete  success,  but 
ten  members  of  well  organized  constabu- 
lary could  have  performed  the  same  feat 
in  less  time  and  with  infinitely  less  trouble 
and  expense  to  the  Government. 

The  second  instance  was  that  of  Kel- 
ley's  raid.  At  ten-thirty  on  the  night  of 
August  I  St,  General  Bell,  at  Ei  Paso, 
called  up  Capt.  Kelley  at  Ft.  Bliss.  He 
had  received  five  or  six  telegrams  telling 
him  that  about  150  bandits  were  on  the 
loose  south  of  Finlay,  Tex.  Capt.  Kelley 
made  a  fine  performance.  He  jumped  two 
troops  of  cavalry,  some  1 76  men  and  horses, 
on  a  special  train  by  one  o'clock.  Finlay 
is  seventy-two  miles  from  El  Paso.  He 
detrained  there  at  4  a.  m.  and  saddled  up 
in  good  order,  with  rations  for  two  days. 
"One  hundred  and  fifty  Hell!"  said  one 
of  the  twenty-six  citizens  of  Finlay  who 
welcomed  Kelley's  daybreak  call  with  a 
Colt  automatic  in  each  hand;  "it's  all 
bunk  about  these  bandits."  His  recep- 
tion didn't  bother  Capt.  Kelley,  who  was 
born  and  raised  on  the  border  himself. 
But  those  hundred  and  fifty  banshee 
bandits  bothered  him  a  good  deal.  Hetook 
a  four-man  patrol  and,  riding  the  eight 
miles  to  the  river,  cut  across  all  possible 
trails  from  the  north,  made  a  big  swing 
around  through  Lasca  Pass  and  back  to 
Torsa  on  the  railroad.  He  found  no 
bandits,  nor  any  tracks  of  them.  He  did 
find  three  cowboys  rounding  up  a  herd  of 
120  cayuses  in  Lasca  Pass.  He  also 
found  Sergeant  S  ,  with  his  squad  of 
the  8th  Massachusetts,  who  had  sent  all 


the  telegrams  to  General  Bliss.  This 
twenty-three-year-old  Boston  boy,  the 
day  before,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles 
and  without  field  glasses,  had  diagnosed 
the  round-up  as  150  bandits.  A  forty- 
cent  telegram  by  some  calm  citizen  of 
Finlay  would  have  saved  the  ^,000  that 
Kelley's  three-day  jaunt  cost  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

TOP-HEAVY   PRECAUTIONS 

There  have  been  several  instances  of  tk 
Finlay  kind  of  bandit  scare.  At  tbdr 
worst,  a  bandit  raid  never  consists  of  moit 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  men  at  a  time,  wiio 
cross  the  river  by  some  one  of  the  innunh 
erable  fords,  or  get  together  on  the  Amer- 
ican side.  They  sift  through  the  chapamd 
by  the  infinite  trails  which  they  know. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  see  or  to  hear 
them,  whereas  they  can  in  lumpy  country 
keep  track  of  cavalry  patrols  miles  away  or 
hear  them  coming  by  night.  The  whole 
system  of  stopping  them  adopted  during 
the  summer  was  appallingly  top-heavy 
and  out  of  proportion.  Here  were  1 50,000 
men  kep^  busy  on  the  border  by  certainly 
not  more  than  500  incipient  bandits. 
Nearly  all  of  these  were  low  order  men, 
piladoSy  except  some  of  their  leaders,  many 
of  whom  were  American  citizens.  They 
never  bagged  much  by  their  raids  cveo 
when  successful.  From  a  train  wreck 
last  November,  at  San  Benito,  they  got 
$500,  but  most  of  the  time  the  booty  is  1 
few  animals,  shoes,  hats,  watches,  food, 
or  as  much  dry-goods  as  they  can  carr> 
away  on  their  saddles. 

Before  the  Army  took  over  the  job,  the 
borderland  was  patrolled  by  rangers — most 
of  them  were  "  Texas  Rangers."  Twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  ago  they  were  a  fine 
body  of  men ;  no  one  got  on  the  force  with- 
out passing  an  examination  and  being 
vouched  for  as  an  efficient  guardian  of  the 
peace.  They  got  $60  a  month,  were 
organized  by  troops  like  cavalry,  knew  afl 
the  men  good  and  bad  in  their  districts 
and  all  the  trails  they  took.  But  in  re- 
cent years  the  rangers  have  d^enerated 
into  common  man-killers.  There  b  00 
penalty  for  killing,  for  no  jury  along  the 
border  woukl  ever  convict  a  white  man  for 
shooting   a    Mexican.    Their   ranks  air 
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d  by  so-called  deputy  sheriffs. 
:  men  you  see  in  neariy  every  border 
with  bulging  objects  at  the  hip  line 
dr  coats,  or  shirt-sleeved  walking 
Us,  with  festooned  cartridge  belts 
angling  Colts. 

ne  of  these  men  are  responsible  citi- 
but  a  great  many  of  them  are  un- 
l  gunmen,  who  are  just  as  much  a 
:e  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
orderland  as  the  bandits  for  whose 
:tion  they  exist. 
i  killing  of  Mexicans  that  has  been 

on  through  the  borderland  these 
)ur  years  is  almost  incredible.  Gen- 
^rranza  still  wants  to  know  if  we 
done  anything  about  bringing  to 
the  executioners  of  114  Mexicans 
ed  to  have  been  innocently  killed  on 
de  of  the  line.    But  there  are  a  great 

more  than  114  Mexicans  good  and 
ying  dead,  and  some  of  them  un- 
1,  north  of  the  line.  Reading  over 
5cret  Service  records  makes  you  fed 
t  as  though  there  were  an  open  game 
1  on  Mexicans  along  the  border, 
meath  all,  a  racial  prejudice  exists 


fully  as  strong  as  the  Negro  situation  in  our 
southeastern  states,  and  on  top  of  that 
you  must  put  the  irresponsibility  of  sher- 
iffs, deputies,  and  rangers. 

The  disgraceful  truth  persists  that  a 
great  many  so-called  bandits  are  and  have 
been  for  a  long  time  very  useful  agents  in 
smuggling  operations.  Some  border  Tex- 
ans  will  tell  you  that  a  Mexican  is  like  an 
Indian,  there  is  no  good  one  but  a  dead 
one.  But  Mexico  and  the  border  states 
contain  hundreds  and  thousands  of  good 
Mexicans,  a  great  many  of  whom  have 
been  terrorized  off  of  their  thrifty  farms. 
Those  farms  have  been  acquired  later  for 
a  song  by  the  men  who  were  instrumental 
in  driving  their  owners  into  destitution  and 
smouldering  hatred,  and  it  has  turned  out 
that  some  of  the  others  forced  into  migra« 
tion  had  voted  "  wrong."  These  are  uitfor* 
tunate  combinations  of  cause  and  effect. 

It  is  a  great  surprise  to  find  along  the 
border  that  very  just  Mexican  grievances 
exist  against  us.  We  have  been  so  occu- 
pied in  cherishing  our  own  grievances,  and 
equally  just  injuries,  that  we  haven't 
been  able  to  see  thdr  Mexican  corollaries. 
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iOW  many  people  have  an  idea 
of  the  work  and  organization 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  a 
Presidential  campaign  in  the 
United  States?  We  read  the 
ad  news  and  speeches  in  the  news- 
I.  We  see  the  processions.  We 
I  one  or  two  mass  meetings.  We  try 
te  eariy  if  we  vote  at  all  and  then 
of  us  go  off  to  the  golf  links  and  re- 
o  the  theatre  or  the  club  where  we 
the  election  returns  read  to  us  before 
to  bed  feding  that  the  country  is  safe 


whoever  has  won.  Probably  not  one  man 
in  a  hundred  realizes  what  it  has  cost  both 
sides  in  time,  labor,  and  money  to  fight  a 
great  political  battle. 

Preparation  for  the  event  commences 
at  least  a  year  before  it  is  finally  decided. 

The  national  committees  of  both  parties 
are  the  bodies  upon  whom  all  responsibili- 
ties fall.  They  are  permanently  organized 
and  are  composed  of  one  man  from  each 
state  and  territory  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Alaska.    These  committees  are  gen- 
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erally  appointed  at  each  National  Conven- 
tion immediately  after  the  nominations 
are  made,  and  the  appointees  hold  office  for 
four  years  or  until  the  next  National  Con- 
vention is  held. 

THE    NATIONAL   COMMITTEES 

J  The  national  committees  appointed  at 
the  conventions  of  1912  conducted  the 
campaign  of  that  year,  but  their  active 
work  terminated  with  the  election,  and 
though  their  organization  was  maintained 
they  had  but  little  to  do  until  last  spring 
when  they  met  to  decide  where  the  conven- 
tions of  19 16  should  be  held  and  to  arrange 
other  necessary  details.  After  the  dele- 
gates had  gathered  they  passed  upon  the 
merits  of  claims  for  contested  seats  and 
continued  generally  in  charge  until  the 
conventions  became  self-governing  bodies 
through  the  election  of  temporary  chair- 
men, who  presided  until  the  permanent 
chairmen  were  chosen. 

The  chairmen  so  elected  continued  to 
preside  until  after  the  nominations  were 
made  and  the  business  for  which  the  con- 
ventions had  been  called  was  disposed  of. 
J  After  the  adjournment  of  the  conventions, 
'the  new  national  committees  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  respective  party  cam- 
paigns. In  some  states  the  members  of 
these  committees  are  chosen  by  the  state 
delegations  to  the  national  conventions. 
In  other  states  they  are  elected  at  the 
primaries.  The  work  that  devolves  upon 
these  committees  is  arduous  and  complex 
and  this  article  is  written  to  give  some 
idea  of  their  activities  from  the  time  of  the 
nominations  until  after  the  election.  The 
^first  act  of  a  national  committee  is  to 
elect  a  chairman,  vice-chairman,  secretary, 
and  treasurer.  Upon  his  election  the 
chairman  becomes  the  executive  head  of 
his  party  organization.  Under  his  direc- 
tion various  sub-committees  are  appointed 
and  a  number  of  bureaus  are  created  to 
deal  with  the  phases  of  the  campaign  work. 
There  is  little  difference  between  the 
organization  of  the  Democratic  and  the 
Republican  national  committees.  Some 
idea  of  the  general  scheme  followed  by  both 
parties  may  be  had  from  the  plan  outlined 
on  the  following  page.  The  names  and 
duties  of  the  various  sub-committees  and 


bureaus  are  not  identical  in  each  case  but 
the  general  principles  followed  in  organiza- 
tion are  alike  and  are  sufficiently  indicate! 

Of  course  the  refinement  of  organizatioi 
which  this  diagram  indicates  has  ooc 
been  achieved  all  at  once.  It  is  an  evola> 
tion  and  reflects  the  experience  of  previous 
campaigns  and  of  the  political  experts  win 
are  for  the  most  part  in  charge  of  the  work 

It  reflects  also  the  American  tendeoqr 
to  apply  the  methods  of  the  efTiciency  engi- 
neer to  every  problem  of  life.  Forty 
years  ago,  when  Tilden  and  Hayes  wne 
the  candidates,  the  campaign  machincfy 
was  comparatively  crude. 

MODERN  METHODS  CLEAN  METHODS 

Many  of  the  methods  then  used  to  raise  ^ 
money  and  get  votes  would  be  illegal  to-day. 
and  the  result  of  an  election  depended  far 
more  upon  the  use  of  power  and  less  upoo 
argument  and  persuasion  than  it  does 
now.  Then  the  blanket  ballot  and  tk 
voting  booth  were  unknown.  The  politi- 
cal leader  could  satisfy  himself  that  bis 
henchmen  did  what  they  were  paid  to  da 
and  Dudley's  famous  telegram  instructing 
that  free  Americans  should  be  voted  ii 
"blocks  of  five,"  as  he  directed,  eidted 
amusement  rather  than  protest.  This 
comparison  with  a  not  very  distant  past  is 
necessary  that  we  may  appreciate  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  within  ooe  1 
generation  toward  complete  freedom  of 
the  ballot  in  the  United  States. 

But  this  progress  has  compelled  a  change 
of  campaign  methods,  and  the  political 
education  and  persuasion  that  is  now  neces* 
sary  is  far  more  expensive  than  the  coer- 
cion and  vote  buying  by  which  elections 
used  to  be  carried.  Then  the  man  who 
delivered  the  necessary  majority  could  be 
rewarded  in  a  way  that  cost  the  people 
much  but  the  party  nothing.  Then  cor- 
porations could  contribute  secretly  and 
enormously  to  the  campaign  funds.  Now 
they  may  not  give  anything  and  all  political 
expenditures  must  be  made  public. 

The  result  is  that  the  financial  end  of  the 
campaign  work  has  become  increasingly 
important  and  difficult. 

A  campaign  cannot  be  run  without 
money.  /The  finance  committees  and 
officers  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
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raising  the  cash  required  must  rely  upon 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  individuals. 
The  first  McKinley- Bryan  campaign  was 
probably  the  most  expensive  ever  con- 
ducted in  the  United  States.  Mark  Hanna 
is  said  to  have  spent  $3,485,000  to  elect 
McKinley,  and  by  some  the  total  Re- 
publican expenditure  is  estimated  at 
J6,ooo,ooo.  The  Democratic  expenditure 
in  the  same  campaign  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  $650,000  to  $1,700,000. 
In  neither  case  are  exact  figures  to  be  had 
and  no  one  really  knows  how  much  was 
spent  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  hope  of 
carrying  or  defeating  free  silver.  The 
financial  issue  involved  was  enormously 
important;  Wall  Street  was  badly  scared 
and  "  gave  up  "  freely.  Corporations  could 
contribute  and  campaign  expenses  did  not 
have  to  be  published.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  contest  cost  far  more  than 
either  party  will  ever  admit.  In  the  pres- 
ent campaign  economy  is  the  declared 
policy  of  both  parties.  Public  sentiment 
is  against  lavish  expenditure  for  political 
purposes  and  neither  the  Republicans  nor 
the  Democrats  would  like  to  have  it  said 
that  they  carried  the  election  by  force  of 
money.  Such  a  fact  would  re^ct  on  them 
in  future  campaigns. 

DEMOCRATIZED  CAMPAIGN    FUNDS 

*  There  is  also  manifest  a  desire  to  democ- 
ratize the  distribution  of  the  necessary 
expense.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
obtain  small  amounts  from  the  many 
rather  than  large  amounts  from  a  few. 
The  Democrats  are  appointing  finance 
committees  in  every  town  of  more  than 
500  inhabitants  and  their  hope  is  that 
through  these  committees  every  Democrat 
can  be  induced  to  contribute  a  moderate 
sum  toward  the  cost  of  the  campaign. 
The  idea  is  that  all  those  who  give  will 
come  to  feel  a  proprietary  interest  in  the 
party.  As  titular  evidence  of  this  interest 
an  engraved  receipt  is  sent  to  each  con- 
tributor and  every  member  of  the  numer- 
ous finance  committees  also  receives  an 
engraved  certificate  of  his  appointment. 

If  the  plan  succeeds,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
working  well,  the  Democrats  will  have  all 
the  money  that  they  need. 
\  The  Republicans  are  developing  a  similar 


plan  and  propose  to  make  every  one  «b 
gives  $10  a  "contributing  member"  of   1 
the  Republican  Party,    llhe  chief  dUkr-  \ 
ence  between  the  two  schemes  is  that  tit 
minimum  cost  of  a  certificate  of  interest  in 
the  Republican  Party  is  $10,  whereas  the   ^ 
Democrats  have  set  no  minimum.    This  ii 
perhaps  in  accord  with  the  tradition  that 
Republicans  are  rich  and  Democrats  poor. 

The  job  of  raising  one  or  two  mfllioi 
dollars  in  comparatively  small  amounts  al 
over  the  country  is  an  arduous  one  and  Che 
offices  of  the  finance  committees  of  both 
parties  are  settling  down  to  the  wofk  witha 
force  of  clerks  and  typists  that  remindi 
one  of  the  populous  auditing  departmots 
of  a  telegraph  or  telephone  company. 

But  the  work  of  the  finance  committees, 
though  most  essential,  is  not  by  any  meau 
the  most  extraordinary  or  impressive  de> 
partment  of  campaign  activity.  • 

THE   NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 

The  New  York  headquarters  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  committees 
are  close  together.  The  Republicans  have 
several  fkx>rs  at  51 1  Fifth  Avenue,  at  tlK 
comer  of  43d  Street,  and  the  Democnts 
are  just  around  the  comer  at  30  East  4jA 
Street.  The  Democrats  get  not  a  little 
amusement  put  of  the  fact  that  the  Re* 
publicans  have  a  Fifth  Avenue  address. 
They  say  it  comports  with  the  plutocntic 
reputation  of  the  party,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing plutocratic  in  the  office  furniture  or 
equipment  of  either  committee.  Ead 
of  them  has  several  floors  in  their  respective 
buildings  and  they  are  fitted  up  in  the 
plainest  style.  The  Democrats  have  also  ' 
two  floors  at  6  East  39th  Street,  when 
a  great  number  of  typists  and  clerks  are  at 
work.  The  two  committees  already  have 
several  hundred  paid  employees,  and  the 
number  is  be'ng  rapidly  increased  as  the 
campaign  warms  up. 

In  a  short  magazine  article,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  describe  the  activities  of  the  various 
sub-committees  and  bureaus.  One  of  the 
chief  difficulties  that  their  heads  have  to 
\  contend  with  is  that  the  more  important 
"^workers  are  voluntary  and  unpaid  and 
great  tact  is  required  in  dealing  with  them. 
That  so  much  work  and  such  good  vvorfc 
is  obtained  without  pay  from  so  many 
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int  men  is  convincing  evidence  of 
ty  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
t  American,  who  has  time  for  every 
i  activity  except  voting. 

BOILER    plate"    ENTHUSIASM 

ndost  active  bureau  in  the  Republi- 
^nization  promises  to  be  that  of 
ty,  which  is  under  the  direction  of 
ivid  S.  Barry,  of  Washington.  It 
^rithin  the  province  of  this  Bureau  to 
everything  in  the  way  of  printed 

whether  in  words  or  pictures,  to 
:e  the  voter  to  cast  his  ballot  for 
ughes.  This  means  the  printing 
tribution  through  state  committees 
jlars,  books,  booklets,  pamphlets, 
pers,  and  documents  by  the  thou- 
md  hundreds  of  thousands.  Then 
ill  be  millions  of  campaign  buttons, 
thousands  of  lithographs,  hundreds 
isands  of  emblems,  and  any  and 
cind  of  stuff  that  may  be  thought 
ry  to  stir  up  political  enthusiasm, 
here  will  be  songs  about  the  party 
andidate  which  the  ardent  followers 
latter  can  sing  or  try  on  the  piano, 
ides  plate  matter  for  five  or  six  thou- 
untry  weeklies.     1 1  provides  a  daily 

of  selected  matter  for  more  than 
ewspapers.  It  employs  cartoonists 
r  pictures  favorable  to  the  Republi- 
id  unfavorable  to  the  Democrats, 
ares  advertising  matter  for  maga- 
>r  weekly  and  daily  newspapers,  and 
nultitude  of  publications  in  trade 
nd  of  various  descriptions.  It  is 
>  c?hfiploy  the  moving  pictures  widely 
t  phonograph  as  it  was  never  before 

in  politics.  It  has  made  arrange- 
vith  moving  picture  houses  to  make 
f  scenes  in  which  Mr.  Hughes  and 
irbanks  figure,  of  great  Republican 
ngs,  of  trenchant  sentences  from 
s,  of  cartoons  that  are  forceful,  etc. 
will  be  put  on  in  motion  picture 
and  at  political  gatherings  in  every 
1  the  Union. 

ing  paragraphs  from  speeches  of 
osevelt  and  Mr.  Hughes  and  other 
(epublican  orators  will  be  put  on 
hich  will  be  attached  to  post  cards 
t  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  voters 
lOUt  the  country  so  they  can  put 


them  upon  phonographs  and  reproduce 
them  in  the  home  and  before  small  assem- 
blages. More  money  will  be  spent  in 
advertising,  in  moving  pictures,  and  in 
phonographs  than  ever  before. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  the  manager  of 
the  Publicity  Department  has  to  do  is 
to  discriminate  between  what  is  good  and 
what  is  bad.  He  is  flooded  with  sugges- 
tions. His  office  is  crowded  every  day 
with  men  who  have  schemes  for  electing 
Mr.  Hughes  without  a  bit  of  trouble. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  approach 
him  have  plans  which  would  necessi-^ 
tate  spending  a  million  dollars.  Some 
are  modest  enough  to  suggest  schemes 
that  would  cost  only  $100,000.  Then 
there  are  some  who  think  that  the 
whole  Presidential  campaign  would  be 
settled  favorably  to  the  Republicans  if 
the  National  G)mmittee  would  decide  to 
put  an  advertisement  in  the  particular 
paper  in  which  they  are  interested. 

FLAGS,  BUTTONS,  AND  CARTOONS 

The  flag  makers  flock  to  National  Head- 
quarters. The  campaign  button  makers 
buttonhole  the  publicity  man  whenever 
they  can  get  near  him.  The  number  of 
devices  suggested  for  winning  votes  is 
amazing.  The  amount  of  enthusiasm  the 
gentleman  with  an  idea  has  as  to  the  virtue 
of  his  idea  is  remarkable.  The  publicity 
man  must  winnow  the  practical  from  the 
impractical.  The  real  heavy  work  of  the 
Publicity  Bureau,  however,  is  in  supplying 
the  rural  and  the  metropolitan  press. 
Many  thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  on 
plate  matter — that  is,  articles  in  the  form 
of  stereotyped  plates  ready  for  printing. 
The  stuff  that  goes  out  in  this  form  is  well 
written,  carefully  phrased,  strong  in  appeal 
but  never  flamboyant.  It  is  circulated 
through  the  Western  Newspaper  Union 
and  the  American  Press  Association.  A 
printed  copy  of  this  plate  matter  is  mailed 
to  from  five  to  six  thousand  papers  in 
addition  to  the  five  or  six  thousand  who 
get  the  stuff  in  plate  form.  A  daily  news 
letter  of  i  ,000  words  or  so  goes  out  to  i  ,000 
independent  or  Republican  dailies.  A 
daily  cartoon  in  matrix  form  or  in  proof 
form  goes  out  to  several  thousand  inde- 
pendent and  Republican  newspapers  daily. 
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It  is  the  endeavor  of  the  Pubh'city  Bureau 
to  meet  every  need  of  the  paper  favorable 
to  the  Republican  cause  in  the  department 
of  political  argument. 

Then  there  is  a  daily  letter  to  the  Wash- 
ington correspondents  of  all  the  great 
American  dailies.  This  is  largely  made  up 
of  material  that  furnishes  suggestions  for 
the  Washington  correspondents  to  write 
about.  The  plate  matter  and  proof  mat- 
ter, the  cartoons,  the  motion  pictures,  and 
the  phonograph  records  are  shipped  to  be 
released  simultaneously.  In  addition,  the 
Bureau  telegraphs  articles  on  important 
subjects  to  the  great  newspapers  of  the 
country  every  night. 

The  amount  of  detail  that  there  is  in  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  this  great 
volume  of  material  is  immense.  It  re- 
quires hundreds  of  employees  in  the  mailing 
department,  scores  in  the  addressing  de- 
partment, many  scores  of  typists.  It  re- 
quires mechanical  aids  such  as  the  multi- 
graph,  mimeograph,  etc. 

THOUSANDS   IN    POSTAGE    STAMPS 

^  The  mailing  room  of  a  National  Head- 
quarters is  bigger  than  most  branch  post 
offices.  The  amount  of  money  expended 
on  postage  goes  into  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  A  ver>'  large  amount  of  matter 
also  is  mailed  from  Washington,  where 
public  documents  are  reprinted  in  bulk  and 
shipped  to  the  various  state  headquarters 
for  distribution.  The  Committee,  of 
course,  pays  for  the  reprinting  of  these 
public  documents. 

To  do  this  work  adequately  and  well 
requires  what  might  be  called  a  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Organization,  and  the  men 
in  charge  have  precious  little  time — prac- 
tically only  a  few  weeks — in  which  to 
perfect  that  organization. 

THE    WOMAN    VOTE 

.  There  is  a  sub-division  of  the  Publicity 
Bureau  which  is  called  the  National  1  lughes 
Alliance.  Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor  is 
secretary  of  this  Alliance.  This  is  a 
Woman's  (Committee  which  directs  its 
entire  energies  to  influencing  women  who 
have  the  vote  to  vote  for  Hughes,  and  all 
the  women  \A\o  have  not  the  suffrage  to 
get  their  husbands  to  vote  for  Hughes. 


This  Woman's  Cotumittec  ha^  its  I 
quarters  in  the  Hotel  Aslor  but 
of  its  detail  work  on  the  i  ath 
Headquarters  building  at  4)d  Sfr 
$th  Avenue.    1  he  National  Huj 
ance  gets  out  a  woman's  newspa| 
is  being  circulated  nationafty. 
edited  and  does  high  credit   to 
torial  ability  of  those  ladies  wfaa  i 
under  their  care. 

Aside   from   everything    the 
Bureau  does  in  the  English  lar 
has  to  look  after  the  preparaCiofl 
advertising  and  of  general  camf 
ature  for  the  foreign  language  put 
of  America.    The   Republican 
arguments  are  translated  into  H% 
Yiddish,  Arabic,   Scandinavian, 
French,  etc.,  and  they  are  then 
matrix  form  or  in  proof  form*  ac 
by  cartoons.    Advertising,  loo»  lnj 
languages  is  prepared  for  the  for 
guage  papers. 

ORGANIZING   THE   ORATORS  ] 

The  Speakers'  Bureau  of  the  R< 
machine  is  in  charge  of  former 
man  Cole.  His  chief  assistant  is] 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
Upon  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr*  Murray 
the  duty  of  arranging  the  tliner 
selecting  the  speakers  for  the  big  i 
throughout  America.  There 
dearth  of  political  orators.  The  j 
the  head  of  the  Bureau  is  in  the 
distribution  of  his  wealth  of  mj 
he  is  to  do  the  best  service  for  the  i 
he  must  pick  and  assign  the  best 
every  audience.  He  must  know 
bilities  of  a  thousand  or  mons 
He  must  have  a  delicate  sense  of  i 
so  that  he  will  not  have  too  mudll 
solid  without  a  proper  gamis 
humor  or  entertainment.  He  ml 
the  men  who  can  present  the  best  ar 
and  sway  the  labor  vole,  the  forei| 
the  railroad  vote,  and  all  the  other  i 
of  votes  in  this  threat  big  CQuntr\'.  J 
does  not  know  these  things  he  raft^  m 
matters  badly. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  Publicity  Bu 
and  the  Speakers'  Bureau  work  togel 
The  Publicity  Bureau  furnishes  amm 
tion  for  the  speakers  by  keeping  them : 


SIGN  MOVIE  OF  FHt  PRtSIDENT 
iiij^on  the  suggestion  of  Mr  C  K  M.ic.iulcy.  the  cartoonist,  the  DemrxrAiic  Ompaign  Committee  hai 
>3fcd  J  neries  of  motion  pictures  of  the  President  iind  hi>  Cabinet,  for  exhibition  jU  over  the  country. 
Jf  they  Ate  saying  are  also  thrown  un  The  Kreen,  each  man  voicing  the  most  telling  «rgutiienti  con- 
MiOfNicial  work 


plied  with  everything  that  develops  in  the 
campaign  that  they  can  use  to  advantage. 
Ihc  Republican  National  G>mmittee 
vdW  employ  a  very  Urge  force  of  speakers 
ihis  year.    Some  of  these  men  will  be  paid 
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the  Democrats  as  with  the  Re- 
l,  the  Publicity  Bureau  is  one  of 
subdivisions  of  the  orf>anization. 
>lley  is  in  charge  of  the  publicity 

He  gets  out  a  newspaper  called 
ftin.     This  is  filled  with   articles 

to  stimulate  Democratic  endea- 
k'o  men  of  fine  ability  devote  all 


cities.  It  has  an  editor  and  three  assise 
tants  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  the 
Democratic  Text  Btx>k,  It  has  other  men 
whose  duty  it  is  to  check  up  every  fact, 
every  figure,  to  see  that  not  one  error  is 
made  in  any  statement  printed  in  the 
Text  B(K>k.  It  has  an  editor  of  circulars 
and  special  papers.  It  has  a  staff  of  girls 
engaged  in  fihng  everything  bearing  upon 
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resident  and  the  secretaries  of  i 
'•filmed'*  for  campaign 


I  ASURY  AND  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
PURPOSES 


?to  writing  editorials  for  it.  This 
on  is  sent  to  newspapers  through- 
erica.  The  Bureau  sends  plate 
b  4.^00  weeklies  and  dailies,  and  a 
^rvice  in  matrix  and  plate  form 
\  nitmber  of  publications.  It  has 
ig  picture  council  with  men  to 
mpaign  scenarios,  some  of  which 

goexi  indeed.  It  also  has  men  to 
I  pictures  and  to  supply  ideas  and 
picture  subjects.  It  has  a  staff 
^^ho  go  through  the  newspapers  of 
try  most  searchingly  for  material 
I  be  used  advantageijusly  in  the 
D,  it  has  a  telegraph  department 
which  political  news  that  warrants 
te  publication  is  sent  to  afternoon 
ning  newspapers  in  the  principal 


the  campaign  so  that  if  there  is  need  for 
reference  the  matter  can  be  obtained  at  a 
moment^s  notice.  It  has  advertising  ex- 
perts whose  duties  now  are  not  so  heavy  as 
they  will  be  later  on.  These  men  have 
been  selected  with  the  idea  of  putting  in 
their  very  best  licks  in  the  final  weeks  of 
the  campaign  when  they  will  have  to  get 
out  what  is  known  as  double-tisted 
'* punch"  stuff,  fhe  Bureau  has  thirty- 
seven  magazine  writers,  all  ardent  Demo- 
crats, who  are  to  contribute  from  one  to 
tha^e  articles  each  to  the  campaign;  and 
these  articles,  it  is  expected,  will  find  large 
circulation.  In  the  campaign  four  years 
ago  the  Democratic  Committee  put  out 
7XMXJ.OOO  campaign  buttons.  This  cam- 
paign is  only  a  few  weeks  old.  but  already 


GETTING   OUT    THt    IJL  M^^vL'  \  J  i^_    l.\",U'Ml.N    "li/LH'-_K1 

Writing,  *id4r(^«inic>  and  maiting  (he  tons  of  corrcsfx^ndence  And  print nl  m;ilief  Ihji  ane  scot  ] 
Hrauquartcrs  al  |o  East  Forty -second  Street,  New  York  City,  to  voters  2nd  newtpapen  the  cone 


I 
I 


THE   RLiL  in  ]r\N    CAiMPAHiN   MAXAGBR 

Mr.  W  R.  Wilkox,  formerly  Public  Service  Com- 
missioner of  New  York,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Re- 
puhlican  National  Committee 


the  commiitee  has  ordered  4.jmj3m 
hul  tons .  I  n  add  i  I  ion  to  I  hesc  men  wrifeni 
the  Democratic  Commiitee  has  a  staff  «^ 
women  writers.  Articles  by  the^  ¥vtifiKi 
are  distributed  to  papers  the  countr> 
over,  with  particular  reference  to  ihL« 
states  in  which  women  have  votes.  Ik 
amount  of  printed  matter  the  Democrili: 
organization  puts  out  this  year  will  pn^ 
bly  exceed  that  of  any  previous  pnr^ida- 
lial  yean  The  printers'  bills  ^ill  he 
enormous.  Passing  on  bids,  awanBai 
contracts,  and  looking  after  the  maltitfti 
of  duties  in  connection  with  this  work  if  i 
^L^reat  job  in  itself. 

Mr.  Homer  S.  Cummings.  who  is  n 
charge  oft  he  Speakers*  Bureau  at  the  Dot* 
ocratic  Headquarters,  was  in  charge  of  tk 
eastern  branch  of  the  Speakers'  Bureau  ii 
the  1908  campaign  under  Mr.  John  H  At- 
wood  and  in  IQ12  under  Mr.  Albert  Sidiri' 
Burleson,  now  Postmaster  General-  Hi 
has  the  job  of  looking  after  1  ,hk> 
between  now  and  election  day. 


THE    REPUBLICAN    PUBLICITY    OiRECTOR 
Mr*  David  Barry,  who  organized  the  great  body  of  workers  who^  com  pile,  pubfish.  and  di^fnf 


STALKING  FOR  NINE  MILLION  VOTES 


include  Cabinet  officers.  United  States 
Senators.  Representatives  in  Congress, 
Governors,  Federal  and  stale  officials. 
and  well-known  orators.  He  has  to  search 
the  record  of  every  man  to  discover  what 
he  is  best  suited  for  and  where  he  can  be 
used  most  effectively.  He  has  to  sift  down 
these  1.500  into  various  classes  and  then 

I  plan  their  work  for  them. 
The  Democratic  Committee  does  not  pay 
any  of  its  orators.  1 1  pays  expenses  where 
desired  but  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  ora- 
tors who  ask  to  have  their  expenses  paid 
return  their  checks  to  the  Treasur>^  as  con- 
tributions to  the  Campaign  Fund.  Great 
Iicare  must  be  exercised  by  the  manager  of 
the  Speakers'  Bureau  to  avoid  conflict  with 
state  committees.  He  has  to  be  prepared 
lo  meet  any  sudden  demand  where  diffi- 
culty arises.  The  routine  in  regard  to 
speakers  differs  in  each  campaign.  In 
the  height  of  the  campaign  the  manager 
of  the  Bureau  is  occasionally  at  his  desk 
for  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four, 


THE     DEMOCRATIC     CAMPAIGN     MANAGER 
Mr  Vance  C.  McCormick,  of  Harrisburg,  Penn., 
wfiom   President  Wilson  personally  favofcJ  for  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 


ORATORS    WHO    WISH    TO    TAKE    THE    STUMP    FOR    MR,    HUGHt^ 

The  work  of  the  Speakers'  Bureau  of  ihe  Republicans  (and  Democnits  as  well)  is  to  select  th 

every  audience  and  every  occasion,  route  them  over  the  ntJrodds,  tjke  care  of  thetr  • 
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id  the  strain  is  especially  great  in  the 
>sl  days  of  the  struggle.  Requests  for 
Ip  come  by  telegraph  and  by  lele- 
lone.  All  sorts  of  emergencies  develop. 
akers  collapse,  they  miss  trains,  they 
t  into  all  sorts  of  complications^  some 
morous.  some  distressing.  Some  make 
regious  blunders.  The  head  of  the 
ureau  has  to  reduce  trouble  to  a  mini- 


for  the  political  cause  in  which  they  believe 
It  cannot  be  said  that  money  making  and 
public  spirit  are  incompatible.  Neither 
of  them  has  anything  to  gain  from  his 
activities  except  distinction  in  the  service 
of  scvciety.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
nearlv  every  other  man  that  is  prominent . 
in  the  work  of  these  great  committees.  In^ 
a  narrow  sense  their  rewards  would   be 


Loj^n^lil  hy  Brown  BtMs 
rHE    NATIONAL    DEMuUtAJlC   COMMITTEE 

The  directing  body  in  charge  of  the  party's  campaign,  after  a  consultation  with  President  Wilson,  who,  . 
candidate,  is  the  .luihority  of  last  resort  upon  questions  of  the  higher  poHlical  strategy 


iim.  He  has  to  be  an  economist.  He 
to  route  his  speakers  so  they  will 
ive  short  journeys  between  orations. 
has  to  buy  mileage  botjks  by  the  hun- 
eds  and  by  the  thousands  and  he  has 
to  arrange  for  foreign  language 
ikers  in  various  cities. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  detail  the 
multifarious  activities  of  the  many  other 
l^partments  of  this  interesting  work,  A 
ipter Could  be  wrillen  upon  the  personnel 
the  various  sub-committees,  their 
Iperience.  and  the  reasons  that  have  con- 
>lled  in  their  selection. 
Party  enthusiasm  and  patriotism*  if 
illy  altruistic,  are  not  very  different 
lings:  and  when  such  men  as  Henry 
lorgenthau  and  Cornelius  N.  Bliss.  Jr*, 
Ire  willing  to  give  up  their  business  and 
devote  their  whole  time  to  raising  funds 


greater  and  their  duties  less  arduous  if 
they  were  more  selfishly  employed.  Their 
enthusiasm  and  its  high  direction,  the 
general  disapproval  that  is  already  ex- 
pressed of  some  rather  eminently  practised 
methods  that  are  unsportsmanlike  and 
utterances  that  are  vituperative,  the 
manifest  effort  to  direct  the  political  debate 
along  philosophic  and  economic  rather 
than  personal  lines,  the  preparations  that 
are  being  made  for  an  appeal  to  the  reason 
and  intelligence  of  the  voters  instead  of  to 
their  prejudices  are  all  encouraging  to  the 
ardent  American  whether  he  be  Republican 
or  [democrat,  if  he  could  see  the  apparent 
selfnJevotion  with  which  the  campaign  is 
being  conducted  on  b(»th  sides,  it  might 
increase  his  confidence  in  the  political 
future  of  the  country  without  diminishing 
his  proper  allegiance  lu  his  party. 


THE    STATF-   CAPITOL:    THE    GOAL   OP   THE    NON-PARTISAN    LEAGUE 


THE  FARMERS  CAPTURE   NORTH 

DAKOTA 

HOW  THE  NON-PARTISAN   LEAGUE  SWEPT  THE  STATE  AT  THE  RECENT  PRIMARY   ELBCTIOit. 

AND  WHAT   IT   INTENDS   TO   DO  WITH   THE    POLITICAL    POWER    IT    HAS    ACHIEVED— AN 

EXPERIMENT   IN    STATE-AIDED  COOPERATIVE    MARKETING   ON    A   GRAND    SC^LE 

BY 


MELVIN  D.  HII.DRETH 


T ^IFTY-FIVE 

1       J     millions    ctf 

I       1     dollars    are 

I  lost  to   the 

farmers    of 

North  Dakota  every 

year  through  unfair 

grading    rules    for 

grain.'* 

1  he  speaker  for 
twenty -two  )  ears 
had  been  President 
of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Ccvilege.  His 
audience  of  three 
thousand  farmers, 
assembled  in  a  con- 
vention that  repre- 
sented a  slate 
aroused,  receivetl  the 
remark  in  sober 
silence. 

They  had  met  to 
act,  not  to  protest. 
Thev  had  assembled 


\  / 


MR.    LYNN  J.   FRAZIER 

Thf  bfmer  who  was  Ih^  farmers*  candidate  for  ihe 
Kepuhlicjn  nomtnjtion  for  governor  and  who  won 
over  a\\  the  profmwonjl  politicuni on  the  mucof  ".» 
farmers'  ifovemment  for  3  farming  stale' * 


as  a  farmers'  party, 
tl presenting  70  per 
cent,  of  the  pcij>t]U* 
tion»  to  proceed  in* 
depend  f  pohl- 

ical  p;i  J  a  Re^ 

publican  staler  that 
\\\  proportion  to  it^ 
population  wm*  the 
strongest. :  l| 

in    the    Li     .. 
electing   farmen  l'» 
the    \m r  '  ^ 
to  the 

otlsjcs     I  hey    deiet- 
muied   to  adr»f»t    f.  r 
themselves  m*^ 
necessar\ 
the  'jjain 

n.  I  bis  ef- 
,^...o^nt,  --  f  .  Tfd 
in  a  state  \  ^y 

nootherifi 
agricult 
raises  moce  tkx  ami 


more  wheat  than  any 
ther  slate  or  pro- 
ince  on  the  contin- 
ent, is  most  certain 
ilo  be  of  intense  in- 
rest. 

The  convention  of 
the    Non- Partisan 
ague,  which  is  the 
ifficial  name  of  the 
rmers'    political 
rganization,  is  really 
le  result  of  an  agi- 
tion    that     has 
irred  the  state  of 
orth  Dakota  for  ten 
years.     The    candi- 
dates nominated  hy 
them  are  for  the  most 
part  farmers  without 
previous  political  ex- 
perience,  man  y  of 
them  being  entirely 
unknown    outside 
their  respective  com- 
munities.     For    ex- 
ample, their  candidate  for  Governor,  Mr: 
Lynn  J.  Frazier,   although    a    successful 
farmer  and  a   University  graduate,  was 
practically  unknown  before  his  nomination. 


FARMERS  CAPTURE  NORTH 


LV»i\VTight  hy  Brown  Bros. 

DR,    EDWARD    F.    LADD 

Of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  college,  whose 
pleas  for  fairer  methods  in  the  grading  of  wheat  at 
the  markets  have  helped  create  the  sentiment  that 
brought  the  Non- Partisan  League  into  being 


The  prospect  of  a 

campaign  conducted 
hy  inexperienced 
farmers  for  candi- 
dates who  were  al- 
most stranit^ers  to  the 
people  was  not  espe- 
cially terrifying  to 
the  leaders  of  the 
regular  parties  in 
North  Dakota.  The 
press  especially  made 
li^ht  of  the  affair, 
such  statements  as 
"  the  Non -[^artisan 
t.eague  will  be  a 
Non-I^ariicipating 
League  after  the  pri- 
maries a  re  over"  ap- 
peared frequently  in 
the  state  exchanges. 
Nevertheless,  after 
nominating  candi- 
dates for  all  the  state 
offices,  including  the 
legislature  and  the 
supreme  court,  they  prepared  for  an  aggres- 
sive campaign,  perhaps  made  necessarily  so 
because  of  the  unknown  character  of  the 
men  selected  as  their  candidates. 


Cupyniebi  by  W.  O  (Jts<n 
"NOT   SCIENTtFIC    lARMJNG.    BUT   SCIENTIFIC   MARKETING" 
|The  North  Dakota  Agricultunf  CoHcitr  formerly  preached  that  increased  production  was  the  remedy  for  the 
unpro^tabletiess  of  farming;  now  it  emphasiies  ihc  greater  need  of  scientifk  m.trketin>;  imMlnHK 


AN    OPEN-AIR   MEETING   OF    THE    NON-_ 

Which  has  given  ptilhicaf  efTectivene5&  to  the  aggressive  programme  of  state-liided 


J 


SOCIABILIIY    INTO    POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION 

warkers  of  the  Ncm-Partisan  League  as  opportunities  to  win  votes  for  their  candidates  for  state  ofBces 


THE   11^*0   SIDfeS  Of    WHEAT  CftOH 
On  the  one  h^ind  is  the  long  Uhor  oF  planting  and  harve5ting  iKc  grain  and  hautini;  it  to  the  nurUi* 
white  the  billi  for  labor,  machinery,  and  (ot^J  accumuLifr  in  antii:ip.>tirin  of  the  %»\e  af  the  vrlic^it 


Undoubtedly  the  interest  that  was 
amused  in  a  campaign  dealing  with  the 
intricate  technicalities  of  grain  marketing 
has  not  been  equaled  iince  the  economic 


discussions  that  stirred  the  countiy  in 
1896.  Entire  communilie?^  turned  tiut  III 
farmers*  picnics,  some  of  them  jiileiiflfil 
by  as  many  as  :>ix  thousand  people,  gnat 


Botium  iikttirc 


On  the  Other  hand,  so  the  farmers  believe,  the  mills  and  elcvjtors  under-grade  their  wheat  and  the  specula- 
tors of  ehe  "wheal  pitV  of  Chicago  and  Mmnejpolis  manipulate  the  price  to  the  fjrmrr*'  \m^ 


numbers  of  whom  drove  across  the  level 
prairie  twenty  and  even  forty  miles  to  listen 
to  the  discussion  of  problems  having  an 
immediate  connection  with  their  material 


welfare.  They  chartered  a  special  train 
that  m  three  weeks  carried  the  candidates 
in  a  whirlwind  lour  about  the  state  holding 
dozens  of  meetinijs  everv  day.     tighty- 
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;r  cent,  of  the  population  of  North 
ta  is  farmers,  and  they  welcomed  with 
siasm  the  idea  of  an  agricultural 
governed  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 
the  farmer  must  retain  control  of  his 
until  it  reaches  the  central  market 
d  to  be  the  gist  of  the  problem, 
he  things  that  we  believe  are  holding 
irmer  back  are  many,"  said  the  can- 
;  for  governor  in  one  of  his  platform 
ics.  "In  the  case  of  grain  grading 
ockage  and  the  handling  of  grain  we 
ependent  on  the  Minnesota  grades 
rt  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  com bi na- 
if big  milling  interests  in  marketing 
(^heat.  We  are  impoverishing  and 
ing  our  soil  to  maintain  our  existence 
:o  meet  our  obligations.  The  day 
ckoning  must  come.  We  want  a 
owned  terminal  elevator  that  will 
h  the  farmer  with  an  independent 
it  and  permit  North  Dakota  to 
ish  its  own  fair  grades." 

THE   "we'll   stick"    LEAGUE 

i  programme  of  the  League  met  with 
ndous  opposition,  much  of  it  being 
ncere  feeling  on  the  part  of  business 
hat  it  was  dangerous  to  commit  an 
conmionwealth  to  a  policy  of  state 
ship  of  institutions  that  would  have 
mpete  with  privately  owned  enter- 
elsewhere.  But  with  a  shrewdness 
rauld  have  done  credit  to  a  Pennsyl- 
politician  the  League  published  in 
n  paper  every  criticism,  every  folder 
ttack  that  was  made  on  its  party. 
esult  the  opposition  lost  its  force,  and 
y  that  "North  Dakota  is  facing  a 
'  made  no  impression  on  the  thou- 
of  farmers  who  proudly  wore  buttons 
ig  the  simple  slogan,  "We'll  stick." 
ny  men  felt  and  indeed  still  feel  that 
Dakota  is  facing  a  crisis.  To  allow 
(  no  experience  to  assume  control  of 
e  is,  they  assert,  a  highly  dangerous 
The  programme  includes  not  onl\' 
section  of  state-owned  terminal  cle- 
,  but  a  compulsory  state  hail  in- 
:e  law  and  "packing  plants  so  that 
I  be  able  to  use  our  cattle,  our  sheep. 
ogs  when  we  have  them  fattened 
for  packing  purposes.  We  cannot 
up  the  stock  industry  of  the  state 


when  we  have  to  ship  to  a  distant  market 
and  then  buy  back  our  own  meat  products 
on  the  basis  of  a  long  haul  in  return."  To 
others  it  appeared  that  the  League  was 
Socialism  under  another  name,  and  "  with 
the  state  going  into  the  grain  business, 
insurance  business,  capital  will  withdraw 
from  North  Dakota  and  their  proposed 
rural  credit  system  will  be  found  a  wretched 
substitute  for  the  private  capital  which 
for  the  first  time  is  plentiful."  The  fact 
that  "statistics  show  that  not  only  is 
North  Dakota's  per  capita  production  of 
products  greater  than  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  but  that  the  returns  from 
these  products  have  given  to  the  people 
during  the  past  year  more  dollars  and  cents 
per  individual  than  anywhere  else  on  the 
continent,"  was  repeatedly  emphasized. 

There  are  those,  too,  who  assert  that 
grave  constitutional  questions  are  involved 
in  the  programme  of  the  League,  questions 
that  will  eventually  have  to  be  passed  upon 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

First:  Has  the  state  of  North  Dakota  a 
right  to  buy  land  in  the  state  of  Minnesota 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a  ter- 
minal elevator,  without  obtaining  the 
consent  of  Minnesota? 

Second:  If  it  must  obtain  the  consent  of 
Minnesota,  would  the  contract  giving  such 
consent  be  valid  without  the  approval  of 
Congress,  inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution provides  that  "No  state  shall,  with- 
out the  consent  of  Qmgress,  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  with  another  state?" 

Third:  Does  the  business  of  conducting 
an  elevator,  a  packing  house,  or  a  flour  mill 
become  public  simply  because  the  state 
engages  in  it?  I'he  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  frequently  held  that  a 
state  cannot  use  the  power  of  taxation  ex- 
cept for  a  public  purpose:  that  to  use  that 
power  for  a  private  purpose  is  to  deprive 
the  citizen  of  his  propert\  without  due 
process  of  law. 

"do    11    NOW    OK   00    BROKI-. " 

rhe  farmers,  however,  maintained  thai 
all  they  planned  to  do  was  necessary. 
"It's  do  it  now  or  go  broke,"  as  one  of 
their  parade  banners  read.  Whethercalled 
Socialism  or  not,  ihey  maintained,  the 
farmer  cannot  be  expected  to  support  a 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK 


host  of  non-producers  in  order  to  protect 
the  doctrine  of  private  ownership.  "We 
aim  to  make  farming  a  business  and  not 
a  gamble,"  said  one  member  of  the  League, 
*'a  business  that  shows  a  profit  every  year 
instead  of  once  in  a  while/' 

On  election  day  a  terrific  storm  washed 
out  bridges  and  roads,  tore  down  telegraph 
wires  and  demolished  telephone  service 
all  over  the  state,  but  through  mud  and 
rain  the  farmers  came  out  to  vote.  When 
the  returns  were  all  in  it  was  found  that 


for  better  marketing  conditions. 
in  certain  respects  it  is  without  a 

in  American  history,  in  others  it        

resembles  the  grange  movement  of  18S7- 
The  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  as  the  gi 
was  then  called,  had  for  its  primary 
the  purchasing  of  supplies  cooperatf 
and  directly  by  the  farmer,  doing 
with  the  middleman,  but  by  §880  h  kid 
developed  into  a  political  organizatioii  of 
1,500,000  members,  carrying,  in  that  year, 
the  legislatures  of  Illinois  and  WisconsiiL 


THETRIP^^XOF  THE  BUSHEL 


-t-t-l:l-h«.^-<-l.ia-l, 


<^r^ 


fARMCR 


PUBU&HQ}  BT  THC  QIUI1Y  COOPCRAM  Dmn6CS!muUWHl-FAmEi&  TWmi  SQUHG  AGEHDrLORII  I 


A   CARTOON   THAT   MADE    VOTES    FOR  THE   NON-PARTISAN    LEAGUE 
By  its  graphic  portrayal  of  the  chain  of  inequitable  treatment  of  which  the  famien  believed  tl 


l«tf  At 


victims 


their  candidate  for  governor  had  received 
more  votes  than  all  his  opponents  com- 
bined in  an  election  in  which  more  ballots 
were  cast  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  North  Dakota,  Not  only  did  they 
nominate  their  governor  but  every  member 
of  their  state  ticket  by  unprecedented 
majorities,  Men  prominent  in  the  state 
for  years  who  were  thought  impregnable 
were  defeated  as  easily  as  if  they  had  been 
unknown  and  running  for  the  first  time. 
The  farmers  named  the  candidates  for  the 
legislature,  they  nominated  their  governor, 
the  supreme  court,  ev^ything.  The  re- 
sult will  almost  certainly  be  that,  beginning 
with  the  fall  election,  North  Dakota  will  be 
an  agricultural  state  ruled  by  the  farmers— 
but  whether  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers 
or  not  will  of  course  depend  on  this  inter- 
esting experiment. 

The  revolt  of  the  North  Dakota  farmer 
m^rks  the  culmination  of  years  of  agitation 


1 1  left  its  permanent  impress  on  the  cottfr 
try  in  the  Interstate  Conlmercc  Commb^ 
sion  and  the  doctrine  of  state  reguUtm 
of  common  carriers.  Likewise  the  pPtsetPL 
movement  in  North  Dakota  started  fii 
a  cooperative  effort  to  secure  better  pi 
for  grain,  and  it  was  only  when  the  legisb* 
ture  failed  to  act  on  their  recommendatioos 
that  they  became  active  in  stale  politics, 

MORE   MORTGAGES  THAN    PROFITS 

Taking  into  consideration  the  invest* 
ment  in  machinery,  land,  r  *  "  .*d  hdjp, 
the  officials  of  the  Equity  S  the  Oh 

operative  wheat  marketing  organintkNi 
which  is  the  business  side  of  the  movemoiS) 
assert  that  the  actual  cost  of  produdng  i 
bushel  of  wheat  is  We  cents.    Ac* 

cording  to  federal  us  the  avrnup 

price  paid  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  for 
the  (55,845,963  bushels  of  wheat  sold  last 
year  was  eighty-seven  cents.    As  dtnutic 
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tions  allow  but  one  crop  the  farmer 
make  enough  in  a  season  to  last  the 
I  year.  If  there  is  a  crop  failure  or 
rhims  of  the  market  force  the  price 
he  must  either  borrow  or  mortgage 
noperty.  An  extreme  case  which 
"ates  the  situation  is  found  in  Mc- 
^  County,  North  Dakota.  Here,  in 
ars,  2,636  farmers  gave  37,161  chattel 
sages.  Farmers  are  paying  interest 
nortgage  indebtedness  of  $50,000,000 
t  state,  $18,000,000  of  which  is  lent 
5  insurance  companies.  Government 
ts  show  that  the  amount  of  money 
i  North  Dakota  farmers  aggregates 
$64,000,  on  which  they  pay  an  aver- 
terest  rate  of  8.7  per  cen  t .  Such  con- 
is  have  made  every  farmer  consider 
stly  the  problem  of  marketing  his 
so  that  his  farm  would  pay. 
inking  that  if  the  farmer  produced 
he  would  make  more,  a  Better  Farm- 
issociation  was  established  in  the 
For  a  time  it  was  most  popular. 
clubs  and  girls'  camps,  county  meet- 
ind  contests  created  unusual  enthu- 
,  and  the  farmers  joined  heartily  in 
lovement  which  would  help  them  to 
more  grain  and  better  stock.  And 
did  raise  more  grain,  in  some  cases 
r  double  what  they  had  been  able  to 
ce  before.  But  after  a  few  years 
rs  began  to  criticise.  "We  found," 
ne  farmer,  "  that  while  we  were  rais- 
ore  we  were  not  making  more.  In 
t  seemed  that  the  more  grain  we  had 
rket  the  less  we  received  for  it." 
1  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
ilture,  analyzed  the  situation  when  in 
nt  address  he  called  attention  to  the 
:hat  "in  191 3  the  farmers  of  this 
ry  produced  677,000,000  bushels  less 
han  was  produced  the  previous  year, 
eceived  for  the  crop  $150,000,000 
"  "It  is  folly  to  increase  production," 
d,  "without  giving  proper  attention 
:  same  time  to  marketing." 

THE   EQUITY    EXCHANGE 

IS  from  scientific  farming  as  a  remedy 
rmers  turned  to  the  problem  of  grain 
^ting,  and  in  1908  the  grain  growers' 
m  of  the  American  Society  of  Equity 
ized    the    Equity   Cooperative    Ex- 


change. Under  the  leadership  of  the  late 
George  S.  Loftus,  who  prosecuted  success- 
fully the  sleeping  car  and  express  cases, 
which  resulted  in  lower  rates  in  both  in- 
stances, the  organization  was  in  19 11  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
The  basic  principle  of  the  Equity  Coopera- 
tive Exchange  was  to  establish  terminal 
markets  and  terminal  elevators,  so  that  the 
farmer  could  control  his  own  grain  from 
the  farm  to  the  mill  and  so  that  the  abuses 
in  the  system  of  marketing  grain,  especially 
the  organized  price  manipulation  by  specu- 
lative interests,  would  be  abolished. 

THE   SUCTION    FAN 

For  example,  it  had  been  the  practice 
in  many  elevators  —  a  practice  which 
still  exists  in  a  few — to  weigh  the  grain 
shipped  by  the  farmer  in  the  top  of  the 
elevator  rather  than  on  th^  track.  As 
the  grain  dropped  down  through  a  hopper 
scale,  it  passed  a  spout  in  front  of  which 
was  a  suction  fan  intended  to  remove  the 
dust  before  it  was  weighed.  The  result 
actually  was  that  the  fan  not  only  removed 
the  dust,  but,  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  about  50,000  bushels  of  grain  as  well. 
In  fact  the  records  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Railroad  Commission  show  that  one  eleva- 
tor shipped  out  51,000  more  bushels  of 
grain  than  it  took  in.  With  wheat  at  a 
dollar  a  bushel  it  can  be  seen  that  an 
amount  equivalent  to  $50,000  was  each 
year  practically  stolen  from  the  farmers 
in  each  elevator  using  this  system.  Due 
to  the  agitation  of  the  Equity  Exchange  this 
practice  has  been  stopped  in  Wisconsin 
entirely,  and  in  Minnesota  it  is  provided 
that  new  elevators  must  be  constructed 
with  track  scales.  The  practice  continues, 
however,  in  elevators  that  had  installed 
the  up-in-the-air  system  of  weighing. 

The  switching  charge  was  another  prac- 
tice that  resulted  in  great  injustice  to  the 
farmer.  It  had  been  the  custom  to  exact 
from  the  shipper  a  charge  of  $1.50  for 
every  car  of  wheat  received,  whether  or  not 
such  a  charge  was  made  by  the  railroad. 
In  1912  the  farmers  paid  $68,200  more  than 
the  railroads  received  for  switching.  The 
shipperwas  charged  whether  the  service  was 
rendered  or  not.  Although  this  had  been 
the  custom  since  1887  it  was  discontinued 
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in  191 3  by  order  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Railroad  Commission  as  a  result  of  vigorous 
complaint  by  the  farmers  of  the  Equity 
movement.  Now  no  charges  are  made  ex- 
cept where  the  cars  are  actually  switched. 

Another  custom  against  which  farmers 
have  protested  strenuously  is  that  of  mix- 
ing grain.  When  the  grain  is  received  at 
a  terminal  it  is  sent  to  a  "  grain  hospital," 
where  the  mixing  takes  place.  Suppose  a 
concern  buys  10,000  bushels  of  Number 
One  Hard,  the  highest  grade;  with  that 
they  will  mix  50,000  bushels  of  their  lower 
grade,  as  Number  Three,  and  sell  the  entire 
lot  as  Number  One.  As  a  wheat  buyer 
under  the  rules  of  the  exchange  must  accept 
the  original  grade,  the  farmer  is  paid  a 
Number  Three  grade  price  for  grain  that 
is  sold  as  Number  One.  Thus  tremendous 
profits  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer  are 
made  in  the  selling  of  grain.  On  the  other 
hand  members  of  the  exchange  are  allowed 
the  right  of  reinspection  on  grain  they 
purchase,  which  often  results  in  a  lower 
grading.  Becauseof  this  farmers  haveurged 
that  a  system  of  state  grading  be  adopted. 

SELLING  MORE   GRAIN   THAN   IS 

In  speaking  of  the  custom  of  mixing 
grain.  Dr.  E.  F.  Ladd,  of  the  North 
Dakota  State  Agricultural  College,  him- 
self a  noted  pioneer  worker  in  the  cause 
of  pure  food,  says:  "There  is  a  huge  differ- 
ence between  the  record  of  wheat  purchased 
and  that  shipped.  For  example.  Number 
One  Northern  wheat  shipped  out  of  the 
elevator  is  a  very  different  grain  from 
Number  One  Northern  as  received  by  the 
elevator.  The  elevator  man,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  miller,  makes  his  big  profits  by 
the  mixing  of  wheat,  a  thing  that  he 
is  well  able  to  do  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
the  present  system  of  grain  grading  is 
obsolete  and  well  adapted  to  juggling  of 
this  sort.  This  is  doubly  unfair  to  the 
producer,  for  he  is  robbed  in  the  sale  of  his 
grain,  and  robbed  again  through  the  bad 
influence  exerted  on  the  price  of  his  product 
by  this  leveling  of  grades." 

Another  cause  of  irritation  is  the  belief 
of  the  farmers  that  commission  firms  sell 
grain  to  themselves  and  charge  the  fanner 
one  cent  a  bushel  for  the  service  rendered. 
//  this  were  the  practice,  the  commission 


firm  would  sell  to  itself  at  tbe  lowest  pos- 
sible price  and  the  fanner  would  feceive 
one  cent  less  than  the  lowest  mariwt  price. 
On  April  31,  1914,  after  an  extensive 
hearing  on  the  Manahan  resolution,  <fe> 
manding  investigation  of  grain  exchanges, 
Congressman  Henry,  chairman  cf  tke 
House  Committee  on  Rules,  introdnonl 
a  resolutbn  containing  the  following: 

It  is  charged  and  generally  believed  that  the 
price  of  wheat  paid  the  farmers,  as  wd!  as  tk 
cost  of  flour  to  the  consumer,  is  largely  001- 
trolled  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chiai^ 
the  Chamber  of  Conmierce  of  Minneapolis^  mi 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  Duluth,  acting  in  cob* 
bination.  That  the  Board  of  Trade  <tf  ChiofD 
is  a  monopoly  and  has  and  exercises  cooipietc 
control  over  the  buying  and  selling  of  wkaH 
and  the  prices  paid  therefor  in  the  nurkd; 
that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis 
is  a  monopoly  dominating  and  controlling  that 
market  and  controlling  the  prices  paid  for  wbeit 
from  day  to  day. 

Thus  it  is  generally  believed  among  tk 
farmers  that  agriculture  will  never  pay  as 
it  ought  to  pay  until  they  remedy  the 
evils  that  attend  the  marketing  of  their 
products.  To  quote  Dr.  Ladd  again: 
"The  farmers  of  North  Dakota  will  never 
be  able  to  get  the  best  price  for  their  graia 
unless  they  retain  ownership  or  control 
of  it  until  it  gets  to  a  central  market.  If 
the  state  owned  its  own  terminal  facilities 
there  would  be  a  better  opportunity  to 
establish  fair  and  just  grades  and  to  gel 
those  grades  recognized  in  a  world  market 
than  if  we  attempted  to  establish  a  North 
Dakota  state  grading  system  at  privately 
owned  terminals." 

Asked  how  the  erection  of  state-owned 
terminals  for  North  Dakota  will  help  tbe 
market  situation  when  other  states  are 
selling  grain  under  the  old  system,  the 
farmers  reply  that  North  Dakota  sells  such 
an  enormous  quantity  that  the  success  of 
their  plan  will  cause  every  grain  state  in 
the  Union  to  follow  the  leadership  of  North 
Dakota  and  build  its  own  grain  terminals. 

Under  the  present  system  the  grain  goes 
first  to  the  farmers'  elevator,  thence  to  tbe 
commisskm  merchant,  the  mixing  hospital* 
the  monopoly  elevator,  and  then  is  sold 
by  means  of  a  "pit"  to  the  Eastern  te^ 
minal   elevator.    The  farmer  wishes  to 
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secure  the  profit  on  each  of  these  transac- 
tions for  himself  and  to  control  his  own 
grain  at  the  terminal. 

When  the  Equity  Society  was  engaged  in 
trying  to  construct  a  privately  owned 
co6perative  terminal,  an  effort  was  made 
to  have  the  state  of  North  Dakota  take 
over  the  elevator,  and  supervise  and  build 
it  at  its  own  expense.  In  19 10  the  people 
of  the  state  asked  the  legislature  to  refer 
to  them  a  bill  providing  for  a  state-owned 
elevator  to  be  constructed  in  Minnesota  or 
Wisconsin.  This  was  submitted  in  1912 
and  carried  by  a  majority  of  64  p)er  cent. 
In  1914  another  bill  providing  for  the 
construction  of  an  elevator  in  North  Da- 
kota was  submitted  to  the  people  and  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  58  per  cent. 

The  bill  directed  the  legislature  to  levy 
a  tax  of  one  eighth  of  a  mill,  which  should 
have  resulted  in  raising  by  1918  the  sum 
of  $114,000.  This  bill  was  repealed  in 
191 5  by  the  legislature,  but  by  means  of  a 
referendum  petition  enough  signatures 
were  obtained  to  hold  up  the  bill,  which 
will  be  submitted  again  this  fall. 

In  the  meantime  the  Equity  association 
has  gone  ahead  with  the  erection  of  its 
terminal  elevator,  which  will  be  dedicated 
in  St.  Paul  in  December.  This  terminal 
elevator,  however,  will  remain  the  property 
of  the  Equity  Society,  as  funds  sufficient  for 
its  construction  are  on  hand.  Cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  Equity  Society  will  not 
be  confined  entirely  to  the  erection  of  a 
terminal  elevator.  The  members  have 
organized  a  rural  credit  association  with  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000,  an  Equity  Interna- 
tional Bank  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
and  an  Equity  Packing  Plant  with  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000.  These  three  insti- 
tutions will  all  be  located  in  North  Dakota 
and  will  be  run  by  and  for  North  Dakota 
farmers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
farmer's  codperative  enterprises,  certain 
it  is  that  he  is  aroused  to  the  dangers  con- 
fronting agriculture,  and  he  is  determined 
to  settle  them  in  some  way  regardless  of 
mistakes  that  may  be  made. 

The  farmer  in  a  grain  state  finds  himself 
in  the  fall  with  debts  of  a  year's  accumula- 
tion confronting  him.  Notes  given  in 
payment  for  machinery  come  due  at  the 


end  ot  the  season.  Expenses  of  the  harvest 
must  be'  cared  for,  and  money  borrowed  to 
pay  high  wages  must  be  repaid.  Thus  the 
farmer  is  obliged  to  sell  his  crop  not  know- 
ing whether  a  few  weeks  will  make  a 
difference  in  the  constantly  fluctuating 
price;  or  he  stores  his  grain,  borrows  money 
on  it,  and  watches  the  market  that  is  to 
determine  his  fortune.  Then  one  day  he 
sells.  Perhaps  he  loses  or  he  may  gain 
or  he  may  come  out  even.  Whichever  it 
is  it  is  a  gamble,  and  no  business  can  be 
stable  that  depends  on  such  a  condition 
for  its  permanence.  If  the  farmer  can 
demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
solve  the  problem  of  grain  marketing  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  preach  "back  to 
the  farm,"  for  men  will  go  to  the  farm 
when  there  is  a  profit  there. 

"Four  or  five  years  ago,"  said  Mr. 
Frazier  in  one  of  his  speeches,  "  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  State  University  wrote 
me  that  he  was  preparing  a  paper  on  how 
to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm,  and 
he  asked  me  to  give  him  some  suggestions. 
No  doubt  he  expected  me  to  describe  how 
inspiring  it  is  to  plant  the  tiny  seed  and 
watch  it  grow  into  a  great  crop.  He  prob- 
ably wanted  a  description  of  the  inde- 
pendent and  easy  life  of  the  carefree  tiller 
of  the  soil. 

"  But  1  told  him  that  under  existing 
conditions  1  saw  no  reason  why  the  boys 
and  girls  should  stay  on  the  farm  and  that 
I,  a  farmer,  would  not  blame  them  if  they 
left  it.  I  told  him  that  we  had  to  work 
from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
nine  o'clock  at  night  to  prepare  our  pro- 
ducts for  market  and  then  have  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Minneapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  fix  the  price  we 
were  to  be  paid  for  our  work.  1  told  him 
that  when  farmers  got  their  rights  and  a 
fair  share  of  the  prices  paid  for  the  things 
they  produce,  then  i  would  say  to  the  boys 
and  girls  *go  back  to  the  farm.'" 

This  is  the  feehng  that  is  all  tcx)  preva- 
lent among  farmers — that  the  farm  does 
not  pay  and  that  the  young  man  who  can 
get  off  is  the  fortunate  one  and  not  he  who 
gains  a  homestead.  Many  farmers  who 
are  reputed  wealthy  claim  that  they  never 
made  a  dollar  in  farming:  their  wealth  has 
come  through  the  rise  in  value  of  the  land. 
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THE  letters  that  are  printed  here 
tell  clearly  a  great  part  of  their 
own  story. 
They  were  taken  at  random 
from  among  thousands.  They 
were  addressed  to  the  President,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  to  the  War  Department,  to 
General  Funston,  to  commanders  of  militia 
brigades  and  regiments  in  every  one  of  the 
border  camps,  from  Yuma  to  Brownsville. 
They  vary  infinitely  in  form,  and  in  the 
background  which  they  indicate.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  them  agree  in 
voicing  actual  hardships  and  injustice, 
which  would  have  been  entirely  unneces- 
sary under  any  sound  system  of  military 
training  and  service.  They  form  alto- 
gether a  great  cry  of  protest  against  a  sys- 
tem which  places  burdens  where  they  do 
not  belong;  against  a  system  which  would 
have  proved  a  national  tragedy  had  we 
been  faced  with  actual  war. 

During  the  hot  days  of  July  and  August, 
Headquarters  at  San  Antonio  and  at  the 
other  district  commands  at  Brownsville 
and  El  Paso  were  snowed  under  by  these 
appeals.  They  came  in  three  to  four  hun- 
dred a  day  at  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

We  can  from  these  letters  dimly  per- 
ceive the  expense  and  the  suffering  of 
the  families  of  Guardsmen.  A  great  war 
would  have  justified  such  suffering,  but 
this  was  not  a  war  emergency.  So  far  as 
the  border  is  concerned,  it  was  a  situation 
which  could  have  been  dealt  with  ade- 
quately by  a  properly  organized  regular 
army,  founded  upon  a  democratic  system 
of  universal  military  service.  With  such  a 
service  in  bdng-^ike  that  in  every  other 
fint<isa$  country  in  the  world,  such  as  in 


France  or  in  Germany,  in  Australia  or  io 
Switzerland,  in  Chile  or  in  Argentina— the 
entire  border  situation  could  have  bea 
conclusively  handled  without  the  disloca- 
tion of  business  and  social  life  which  has 
followed  upon  the  calling  out  of  the  Xh 
called  National  Guard.  The  burden  would 
have  fallen  where  it  ought  to  fall»  upoi 
those  free  to  bear  it.  A  great  majority 
of  our  citizens  who  spent  the  summer  oo 
the  border  ought  not  to  have  been  theit 
at  all;  in  any  other  first-class  national  o^ 
ganization  for  defense,  they  would  have 
been  left  at  home  as  second  or  third  liae 
troops,  only  to  be  called  upon  in  the  event 
of  an  actual  war  of  such  proportions  as  to 
threaten  the  Nation. 

These  letters  are  printed  in  order  that 
they  may  add  their  simple  and  uncon- 
scious eloquence  toward  shaping  tk 
aroused  public  opinion  which  is  gaining 
strength  from  week  to  week,  all  over  these 
United  States.  We  have  seen  in  many  ii* 
stances  the  wastefulness  of  our  preseat 
system;  we  have  seen  its  inefficiency,  and 
these  letters  that  follow  give  us  a  faint  indi- 
cation of  its  injustice: 

"  Mr.  Funston,  send  Home  my  Son,  Jim 
Hanke  he  is  in  your  army  as  a  Milisha." 

This  was  the  shortest  appeal  received  at 
Headquarters;  the  others  varied  in  length 
from  one  to  four  pages  of  letter  paper. 
Sometimes  they  were  longer. 

Mr  President 
Dear  Sir 
Please  release  my  husband,  who  is  a 
private  in  the  second  Regment  company—. 
National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania.    I  ctf 
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lerstand  how  he  passed  the  medical 
ition.  He  has  fallen  arches,  broni- 
mble,  in  May  191 5  he  was  turned 
y  the  regulars  at  Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y. 
roken  knuckle  in  the  trigger  finger, 
y  only  support  I  am  eighteen  years 
I  exspect  to  become  a  mother  in  a 
;k,  I  am  a  fraid  my  child  will  be  a 
;  wreck.  My  mother  is  a  widow 
vo  small  children  to  support  and 
1  not  do  any  thing,  if  it  is  possible 
ise  him  please  *do  so,  and  may  the 
5s  of  a  sorrowfull  wife  rest  upon  you, 
Sorrofully 

Mrs.  M W 

W—  A.  W ' 

c  Woodrow  Wilson  President 
e  Sir 

y  I  St  Battery of  Kansas 

eft  Camp  ClarH  Nevada  Mo  for 
Tex  on  the  Mexican   Border    1 
For  my  son  in  Feb  to  Join  the  Bat- 
was  not  16  years  old  untill  March 
6,  it  was  for  the  Training  1  let  him 

1  do  not  think  Capt   E did 

>  take  him  to  the  Front  or  to  allow 

sign  up  as  a  regular  as  Capt  E 

is  age  at  the  time  &  Has  known  my 
r  years.     I  went  to  Nevada  and 

strated  with  General  C Capt 

&  Capt  E but  of  no  use  he  is 

child  and  unfit  for  that  Service,  his 

is  almost  insane  with  Grief  as  he 

en  very  III  since  on  the  border. 

Ask  you  as  a  brother  Mason  to 

ny  son,  K S.  C and  send 

me,  I  have  another  son  with  Hospi- 
ps  3  Reg  he  is  not  yet  21  but  is 
\  of  taken  Care  of  himself  Please 
is  matter  your  attention 

Sincerely  yours 
O.  W.  C 

rinces  are  Nessary  will  refer  you  to 

or  J A  R 

(lessman  W P  B of   Mis- 

W or  any  Virginian  of  the 

.  I  am  a  son  of  K.  C— —  of  Norfolk, 
5  bom  and  raised  there  Governor 

M T  C R.  B  C Col 

or  in  fact  Any  Citizen  of  Nor- 

i 

member  of  — th  Ward  Democratic 


Qub  the  tameny  of  Missouri  &  I  can  get 
the  Indorsement  of  Each  &  Evry  one  1 500. 
I  was  advised  to  write  you  through  my 
frends  of  this  Club.     I  will  allso  refer  you 

to  Ed  V who  was  with  you  on  your 

visit  here  during  your  Campain  4  years  ago 
1  was  chief  clerk  of  Headquarters 

owe 

if  you  will  relese  him  quickly  you  will 
releave  my  wife's  mind. 

President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wilson. 
Dear  sir; — 

1  am  writing  to  you,  asking  if  there  is 
anyway  you  can  release  my  husband,  Mr. 

W.  B.  J of  Field  Hospital  No.  —  Mo. 

N.  G.  U.  S.  as  1  am  in  a  serious  condition 
&  am  not  able  to  work  make  my  own 
living  &  was  in  this  condition  when  he 
left  me. 

I  have  no  parents  or  any  close  relatives 
that  are  able  to  care  for  me  in  my  condi- 
tion. Several  Doctors  of  St.  Joseph  haye 
stated,  I  need  medical  attentk>n,  but  I 
have  no  means  to  Doctor  with,  or  any 
means  of  support. 

1  appeal  to  you,  thinking  there  might  be 
some  way  you  could  get  him  a  discharge, 
under  the  circumstances. 
I  will  greatly  appreciate  anything  you  can 
do  to  help  me  in  this  matter. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs.  W.B.J 

Mr.  War  Department. 

Dear  Sir— =,    My  husband  A R 

is  Sergent  in  Co  — ,  — th  Reg  Neb,  which  I 
am  proud  of  but  he  has  left  me  here  with 
a  six  month's  old  baby.  He  has  been  gone 
now  about  six  weaks  and  house  rent  and 
grocries  bills  1  have  run  about  all  I  can 
and  now  it  is  up  to  you  to  do  something. 
Your's  Truly 
Mrs.  A R 

U  S  War  Department 
Washington  D.  C. 

In  regardsof  my  HusbanC H ,now 

stationed  at  Camp  Taylor  Jackson  Miss. 
Co.  — .  1  ask  you  for  a  discharge  He  is 
the  only  surport  1  have  whatever,  Also  he 
has  little  Sisters  to  surport  There  Mother 
dieng  a  few  nnonths  ago. 
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He  has  surve^  His  time  out  once  and 
relisted  and  as  There  is  no  trouble  in 
sight  1  dont  see  why  He  should  ent  be 
released  at  once  His  daily  labor  was  all 
the  surport  1  had  and  am  in  need  of  that. 

1  ask  you  to  please  to  release  him  at 
once  in  case  you  do  so  notify  Capt  W  W 
H ,  Jackson  Miss. 

In  other  words  if  not  released  in  short  I 
demand  a  surport  imeditly. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon  in  regards 
to  this  matter. 

Yours,  resp. 
Mrs.  C H 

President  Wilson, 

Dear  Sir: — 1  venture  to  address  you  in 
regard  to  the  detention  of  my  husband  in 
the  state  militia  at   Brownsville,  Texas. 

He  is  a  member  of  Company  — ,  

Regiment  Virginia  Volunteers,  known  as 
the  " Minute  Men." 

I  am  left  here  on  a  rented  farm  with  five 
mules,  a  cow  and  a  calf,  a  corn  crop  and  a 
hay  crop  to  look  after.  We  have  no 
children  and  the  hired  boy  has  left,  so  since 
last  Sat.  1  have  been  here  by  myself.  It 
is  impossible  to  get  any  one  to  stay  here, 
now  it  seems  to  me  they  could  very  easily 
let  my  husband  come  home,  there  have 
been  several  let  off,  and  I  am  sure  none  of 
them  could  have  been  in  a  worse  fix  than 
I  am.  1  have  been  sick  for  nearly  a  week, 
but  had  to  keep  on  going  the  best  I  could 
and  now  that  the  boy  has  left  1  just  simply 
don't  know  what  to  do.  My  own  people 
live  in  Maryland  and  my  husband's 
people  live  several  miles  from  here,  the 
latter  have  sickness  in  their  family  and 
none  of  them  can  be  spared  to  come  over 
here,  so  if  you  can  help  me  by  sending  an 
order  for  my  husband  to  be  released  from 
duty,  I  will  appreciate  the  kindness  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Mrs.  A.  W.  H 

P.S.     My  husband's  name  is  A W. 

H ,  his  rank  Private. 

Secretary  Baker; 

Dear  Sir — 
1  guess  you  will  be  sumrised  to  hear  from 

»d  1  1  at  hr  "fc^d 


He  was  sent  to  the  border  with  th 
land  boys  and  no  doubt  you  knoi^ 
not  received  any  pay. 

1  am  doing  by  best  to  make  bo 
meet  but  it  is  an  impossable  thing. 

1  am  not  well  and  the  little  n 
make  barely  keeps  me.  We  m 
getting  started  in  a  little  flat,  conse 
have  installment  bills  which  I  canm 

1  need  my  husband  very  much  i 
not  get  along  much  longer  witho 
Please  wont  you  send  him  a  disda 
let  him  come  home  to  me? 

Please  send  him  home  Mr.  Bak 
my  only  supoort  and  I  need  hi 
much  now. 

Trusting  and  hoping  that  you  \ 

my  appeal  your  attention  and  t! 

will  let  my  husband  come  home 

close.    Thanking  you  in  advance  I 

Yours  sincerely, 

Mrs.  R F.  L- 

My  husbands  address  is 

Eagle  Pass-Texas 

C/o— th  Md.  Infantry  Co.  —J 

Sec.  of  War — 
Mr.  Baker  Dear  Sir — 
1  would  like  to  have  my  husb 
charged  from  the  N.  G.  P.  as  he 
have  in  the  world  to  depend  <m, 
been  gone  now  four  weeks  and  if  it 
for  friends  who  took  my  baby  a 
1  would  have  no  home,  as  it  is  I 
money,  and  these  folks  may  get 
keeping  me,  my  husband  had  been 

for    D P Co    in    WH 

and  they  promised  to  pay  him  ' 
was  away  their  pay  days  are  the 
22nd,  two  have  gone  by  and  my 
has  heard  no  word  from  them  U] 
1 8th  of  July,  when  1  last  heard  fi 
I  am  sick  and  my  baby  is  sick, 
money  1  have  in  the  world  is  45 
that  has  to  go  to  pay  my  life  11 
I  understand,  all  married  men  ^ 
pendents  can  be  discharged  from  < 
if  this  is  so,  please  let  my  husbai 
back  so  he  can  go  to  work  and  t 

of  his  family  his  name  is  W .  P. 

Co  — ,  —  Regiment  N.  G.  P.  Ca 
wart.  El  Paso,  Texas.    My  hush 
fi'ood  steady  worker  and  when  he  ^ 
lever  was  in  hard  luck  like  i; 
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g  you  will  intercede  for  me  and  dis- 
hiin»  I  beg  to  remain 

Very  Sincerely 
Mrs.  W .  P.  M . 


•  War,  Baker, 
iir: — 

lis.  L D- 


-,  wife  of  Mr  L- 


•,  a  member  of  Co.  — ,  —  Reg.  of 
Qsin,  needs  some  support.  I  have 
hildren  and  not  able  to  work  so 

you  please  release  Mr.  D ,  as  it 

possible  for  me  to  get  along.     Mr. 

sent  in  his  application  for  his  Dis- 

some  time  ago.    We  have  many 

that  has  to  be  payed  so  please  do 

ling  for  me. 

Yours  Truly, 
Mrs.  L.  R.  D 

aker 
r  Sir 
the  wife  of  quarter  Master  Sergt  of 

— ,  —   Maryland  of  I   am 

J  to  you  to  ask  you  if  there  is  eny 
I  the  world  you  can  get  him  home  as 
ed   his  support  Very  bad   besides 

I  have  7  children  and  no  support 
y  husband  and  that  is  nothing  for  he 
en  gone  every  since  the  21  of  June 
IS  never  been  Paid  yet  1  can  see 
M*  Places  where  they  are  helping  the 
s  wifes  but  I  have  never  got  the 
ve  cents  yet  I  see  in  the  Paper 
the  married  men  can  come  home 
husband  dosent  come  home  soon  1 
tiave  eny  for  him  to  come  two  be- 
People  cant  Live  with  out  Eating 
have  gone  to  my  Last  now.    we  are 

to  Buy  our  little  home  we  had  3 
s  due  on  our  Place  the  ist  of  July 
e  had  Enough  saved  to  Pay  it  and 
»  called  away  and  that  is  all  I  have 

Live  on  and  now  that  is  gone,  and 
s  he  does  not  no  when  he  will  get 
►  send  home  so  if  you  can  do  eny- 
to  get  him  home  do  please  for  he 
and  tells  me  he  was  worried  him  self 
link  about  us  at  home  and  in  want. 
ce  over  three  dollars  a  day  when  he  is 

Please  write  to  me  if  you  can  do 
ng  for  me  for  1  cant  stand  much 

f  this    your  Truly    L E  L . 

Cambridge  Md 


My  dear  President: 

Dear  Mr  Wilson  I  feel  duty  bound  to 
drop  you  a  few  lines  concerning  my  son 

P T who  was  holding  a  very  fine 

position  in  I R Co.  and  now  on  the 

border  with  the  —  Engineers  of  New 
York.  I  think  it  a  shame  that  they  should 
be  the  first  to  be  called  1  gave  my  consent 
when  he  was  18  to  join  the  National 
Guard,  which  1  considered  and  was  ad- 
viced  by  some  good  friends,  that  it  was 
good  for  all  young  men,  as  long  as  it  did 
not  interfere  with  their  positions. 

1  wish  to  let  you  know  that  1  have  four 
sons  and  myself,  who  are  willing  to  go  into 
the  field  tomorrow  for  you  if  war  was 
declared.  But  seeing  that  war  is  not 
declared  why  should  these  poor  fellows 
be  kept  down  there. 

They  were  willing  to  guard  the  State  in 
every  way  and  if  war  was  declared  every 
man  was  willing  to  go. 

Now  1  hope  you  will  take  this  matter 
into  consideration  and  help  his  poor  dis- 
tracted Mother.  1  cant  see  why  they 
should  be  held  there  by  any  means,  hoping 
you  will  consider  my  matter  in  this  af- 
fair, and  1  hope  you  do  not  worrie  over 
your  election,  for  any  man  does  not  ap- 
preciate you  for  all  you  have  done  for  them, 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  bother  about  it, 
believe  me  you  will  hear  from  me  before 
election  you  have  three  votes  in  my  family 
this  time,  and  a  good  many  more 
Sincerely  yours 

J T . 

Secretary  Baker 
Dear  Sir: 

Am  writing  to  see  if  you  will  please  help 
me  get  an  honorable  discharge  for  my 
husband.  He  is  my  only  support,  and  as 
I  expect  a  little  one  very  soon,  I'm  more 
than  anxious  to  have  him  back  home  again. 
I  have  not  one  penny  coming  in,  and  a 
doctor  bill  to  meet  very  soon,  and  1  really 
need  him.  If  it  were  not  for  the  little 
one  to  come,  I  could  work,  and  would 
so  that  my  husband  could  serve  his  coun- 
try. He  is  a  member  of  Co.  — ,  Engineer 
Battalion  N.  G.  Pa.,  now  at  Nogales,  Ariz. 
He  has  very  bad  eyes  and  1  don't  see  how 
he  managed  to  pass  the  examination  at 
Mt.  Gretna.    His  occulist  told  his  father. 


that  his  eyes  only  reached  30%  normal  vis- 
ion, and  I'm  sure  this  is  true.  Please  do 
not  let  this  be  published,  but  I  can  stand 
any  investigation  you  would  care  to  make, 
for  it  is  all  true.  Please  help  me  for  the 
sake  of  a  future  citizen,  and  Til  thank  you 

all  my  life.     My  husband  is,  Sadler  P 

C.    P .     Hoping   you  will    grant    my 
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request,  1  am 


Very  sincerely  yours, 
S—  H.  P- 


Dear  Sir, 

1  thought  1  would  write  to  you  and  ask 
you  if  you  would  only  do  one  thing  for  me. 
My  husband  is  in  Nogales  Araz.  and  he 
belongs  in  Co.  — ,  —  Reg.  Connecticut.  1 
am  a  girl  of  just  seventeen  years  old  and  1 
got  a  baby  fourteen  months  old.  I 
have'nt  got  no  one  only  him  to  look  after 
me.  I  have'nt  felt  good  sence  my  baby 
was  bom.  He  wrote  and  told  me  to  do 
something  for  him  before  it  would  be  to 
late  to  send  him  home  because  he  is  awful 
sick.  I  don't  think  you  would  be  so  mean 
as  to  not  send  him  home  if  you  only  knew 
the  way  we  were.  So  if  you  would  only 
send  him  home  to  me  I  would  never  forget 
for  you.  His  got  four  more  months  to 
serve  his  time  will  be  up  in  November. 

His  name  is  W B — — .    Won't  you 

please  send  him  home? 

Your's  Truly, 
Mrs  W—  B 


War  Department: 
Dear  Sirs. 

I  Mrs  A H.S- 


writting  to  you 
asking  if  you  will  not  send  my  husband 

back    H D.   S who   belongs   to 

Company  — .    Private    in    the    National 
Guards    Broad   &   Callohill    Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania.      Mr.  S deserted    his 

family  on  May  11,  1916  in  an  awful  con- 
dition without  enough  cloths  and  know 
food  nor  money.  I  had  him  arrested  for 
non-support  and  desertion,  and  was  getting 
ten  ($10)  a  week  for  myself  and  two  babies 
only  got  thirty  dollars  when  he  was  called 
away  was  comp)elled  to  use  the  money  for 
board,  clothes  and  1  am  pennyless  for  four 
weeks  as  he  is  five  weeks  in  the  rears  ($50) 
and  1  am  pretty  near  crazy  as  my  oldest 
boy  is  under  the  doctors  care  and  my  baby 
is  very  sick  and  I  myself  expect  a  baby  «« 
h;»ve  1 


they  wont  take  me  on  Charity 

Mr.  S holds  a  Government  posilks 

a  clerk  in   the   Post    Office   —   &  

Street  I  have  not  a  penny  to  pay  my  way 
and  cant  pay  the  doctor  for  my  childns 
their  is  no  one  to  pay  my  debts  and  it  k 
his  place  to  see  to  all,  when  a  man  deserte 
his  family  he  would  hardly  care  how  ther 
get  along  and  he  knew  all  these  conditiofli 
and  should  have  said  somerhtng  that  we 
are  depending  on  him.  So  will  you  kiiiAj 
see  that  he  is  sent  back  or  I  get  money  « 
this  is  a  serious  proposition  I  am  up  against 
I  have  written  to  General  Funston  regard- 
ing my  case,  and  if  you  would  like  to  gain 

more  information   Mr  his  bo^  n 

the  Post  Office  will  tell  you  the  same  stdfy. 
Hoping  you  will  let  me  have  some  sa trac- 
tion one  way  or  other  in  two  v/eeks  time 
and  oblige  please 

Mrs.  H^  D.  S , 

Mail  address  Darby  Pa, 

Col.  M.J.  Foreman, 

Dear  Sir 
Since  I  wrote  you  (in  fact)  this  momtiii 

I  got  a  letter  from  my  son  Frank  H 

Troop  —  begging  of  me  to  make  an  eiODe 
so  that  he  might  be  relieved  from 
regiment.  Now  dear  Sir  it  is  my  car 
wish  that  he  stay  in  the  army  and  as  1 
said  he  is  a  single  man  and  though  patnfi^ 
to  have  to  admit  he  is  no  support  to  bis 
mother  though  I  am  in  my  69th  year.  I 
was  advised  by  business  people  who  know 
you  to  write  and  explain  matters  and  yoil 
would   understand.     Frank   also   said   he 

had   written   to   Congressman   G to 

intercede  for  him  but  of  course  Mrs.  G 

does  not  know  the  circumstances.     1  only 
hope  he  will  come  back  a  better  man. 
Thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention  I 
beg  to  remain 

Very  respectfully 
M.  H 

Adjutant  Genaral,  War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir: 

My  husband.   Mr.  C W has 

enlisted  in  the  — th.  Regiment  Band  with- 
out my  consent  and  1  would  like  to  know 
if  I  can  get  him  out  of  the  Army  as  1  depend 
rtn  him  for  my  sole  support  and  main* 
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s  We  were  married  last  November  and  he 
■  had  no  cause  whatever  to  enlist  as  he 
r  knows  1  need  him  for  my  support  and  he 
I  has  a  good  trade  and  earns  good  pay.  He 
r  enlisted  at  the  — th  Regiment  Armory  here 
at  Paterson  on  the  39th.  of  June,  1916. 

Hoping  you  can  help  me  to  obtain  h^s 
release  without  any  costs  to  me  and  await- 
ing your  reply,  I  am 

Yours  Very  respectfully, 

Mrs.  N E.  W . 

Sec't.  Baker. 

Wash,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir: — is  it  possiable  you  can  release 
Private  J E.  H from  Field  Hospi- 
tal Corps  No.  — , Guards.     He  was 

married  Dec  22,  191 5,  and  his  wife  is  not 
able  to  work  and  pay  for  their  furniture 
and  house  rent — ^So  if  its  true  all  married 
men  get  Honorable  Discharges  please  let 
them  come  Home  to  their  wives,  that  are 
not  able  to  support  their  selvs. 

Private  H is  orderly  for  Maj.  

and  Capt.  of  Field  Hospital 

Corps. 

I  want  him  to  leave  with  Honors  but 
god  kno¥^  my  heart  is  broke  to  part  from 
him  and  unable  to  work  and  keep  up  rent 
and  expenses. 

I  can  send  Certificates  from  Dr.  if  need  be 
that  I  am  not  able  to  make  My  liveing 
Resp't 

Mrs.  J.  E.  H-^— 

Sect,  of  War  Baker, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir. 

1  write  this  letter  to  ask  if  you  could  do 
anything  towards  the  release  of  my  hus- 
band, J.  W W .    He  is  a  member 

of  the  —  Inft.  of  N.  Y.  &  has  been  a 
member  for  over  ten  years  &  has  I  think 
served  long  enough. 

I  have  no  means  of  support  whatever  as 
his  firm  will  not  pay  him  &  as  1  have  three 
small  chikiren,  Rena  age  6  yrs.  Margaret 
age  2}  yrs  &  a  little  son  J.  Walter  Jr.  age 
4  mon.  I  am  very  much  worried  as  to 
what  I  am  to  do..  If  you  could  use  your 
influence  and  order  his  release  you  would 
be  doing  a  great  favor  &  I  never  could 
thank  you  enough  except  to  hope  for  your 
good  health  &  happiness. 


Hoping  you  will  do  this  favor  &  use  your 
power  I  am 

Very  respectfully  yours 

I G.  C  W . 

Colonel  Foreman 

Gentelman 

Dear  Sir 

No  doubt  you  will  Be  surprised  to  hear  and 

lissen  to  the  plea  of  a  Father  that  has  a  son 

in  your  Company. 

My  Dear  Sir  the  plea  i  am  making  to  you 

is  if  you  could  not  send  my  Boy  home  to  me 

as  long  as  there  is  no  war  going  on  i  need 

him  very  bad  to  help  me  suport  the  Family 

i  have  two  daughters  be  sides  i  am  only  a 

working  man  and  dont  make  very  much 

myself  and  as  the  cost  of  living  is  high 

which  no  doubt  you  know  as  well  as  i  do 

you  know  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  up  and 

pay  all  your  Bills. 

My  Dear  Sir  i  spoke  to  Friends  of  yours 

and  they  told  me  that  no  doubt  you  would 

grand  my  Request  if  it  was  in  your  Power 

to  do  or  you  would  advise  me  what  to  do 

or  what  steps  to  take  the  boy  i  am  speaking 

to  you  about  is  Private  C.  P 

Troop  — ,  —  Cavalry 
My  Dear  Sir 

Hoping  that  these  few  lines  will  reach  your 
Heart  and  that  you  will  grant  the  Request 
of  a  heartbroken  Father  who  is  worthy  and 
needy  of  his  boys  Help 

I  am  Respectfully 

Emil  A.  P 

Please  Please  Answer  my  Plea 

To  the  Secretary  of  war 

Washington  D.  C. 
Sir  in  19 1 4  November  the  19  I  was  dis- 
charged from  the  64th  Coast  Artillrie 
Corps  at  the  Litterman  general  hospital  at 
Sanfrancisco  California  by  reason  of  Flat 
Feet  sience  I  have  enlisted  in  the  National 
Guard  of  Kansas  it  was  statek  on  my 
enlistment  pap)ers  why  1  had  bin  discharged 
from  the  regular  service  but  1  am  doing 
duty  here  and  suffering  for  it  but  can  get 
no  relief  the  Secretary  of  war  refused  me  re 
enlistment  in  the  regular  service  but  why 
have  they  got  me  here  when  I  am  not  able 
to  do  a  soldiers  duty  for  any  length  of  time 
resp  yours 

Put  S D.  K . 

Co  — , Regiment 


TAMING  THE  LIVER 

SOME    COMMON     FALLACIES    CONCERNING    THAT    VERY    IMPORTANT    BUT    LITTLE    UNDEI- 
STOOD   ORGAN — ^THE    DANGER    OF    ONE    ASSUMING    HE    HAS     "  LIVER    TROUBLE*' 
— ^THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE   LIVER  ANDTHE  RELATION  THERETO  OF  IM- 
PROPER EATING  AND  DRINKING,  "  LATE  HOURS,"  WORRY,  FEAR, 
AND   OVER-INDULGENCE    IN    OTHER   STRONG    EMO- 
TIONS— EXERCISES  FOR  THE  "  BILIOUS"  MAN 

BY 

CHARLES  PHELPS  GUSHING 

TO  MAKE  sure  that  this  scries  of  articles  shall  be  authoritative,  the  World's  Wore  has» 
ranged  to  have  them  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Life  Extension  Institute  before  litf 
are  published. 
The  Life  Extension  Institute  was  organized  by  well  known  scientists,  publicbts,  and  bai* 
ness  men  as  a  semi-philanthropic  enterprise  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  healthful  finv 
among  the  people.  Ex-President  Taft  is  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  its  profcaiorf 
advisers  include  some  of  America's  most  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons,  as  weD  as  Ik 
most  prominent  educators.  The  Institute's  approval  of  these  articles,  therefore, 
scientific  character. 

MERE  mention  of  the  word 
"liver"  is  sufficient,  some- 
times, to  set  a  certain  noted 
professor  of  physiology  into 
a  rage.  By  virtue  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  this  scientist 
is  one  of  the  liver's  champions.  He  is 
impatient  at  the  general  misunderstanding 
of  that  much-blamed  organ's  nature  and 
functions. 

In  my  role  of  reporter — of  a  layman 
seeking  information  from  some  of  those 
experts  whom  President  Hadley  of  Yale 
says  the  public  has  not  learned  how  to 
use — I  found  plenty  of  reasons  to  justify 
the  physiologist's  impatience.  In  the  first 
place  1  learned  that  few  of  the  men  who 
suppose  they  have  "liver  trouble"  are 
right  in  their  self-diagnosis.  "Bilious- 
ness" itself  is  a  popular  misnomer;  bile 
apparently  has  about  as  much  to  do  with 
the  case  as  lightning  has  to  do  with  light- 
ning bugs.  Moreover,  the  popular  rem- 
edies miss  the  mark  as  widely  as  the 
popular  diagnoses,  for  "liver  pills"  have 
no  more  direct  effect  upon  the  liver  than 
upon  the  heart  or  the  eyes.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  physicians  told  me,  the  sup- 
posed "biliousness"  or  "liver  trouble" 
does  not  arise  in  that  gland  but  in  the 


intestine  or  some  other  digestive 
"  Liver  spots"  have  nothing  to  do  with  tk 
liver;  and  as  for  the  so-called  "lazy  lim,' 
the  possessor  of  it  and  not  the  glaind  itsdl 
should  usually  assume  the  blame. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  desoip- 
tions  of  the  liver  are  in  the  form  of  meU- 
phors.  Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris  ejqilaias 
it  after  this  fashion : 

"During  the  process  of  digestioo  i 
number  of  poisons  are  always  mamh 
fact u  red  as  the  result  of  the  microbes 
clamoring  for  part  of  the  albuminoid  food. 
Nature  needs  to  grow  her  microbes  as  a 
regular  feature  in  all  gardens,  of  which 
man  is  one  garden.  The  poisons  in  the 
normal  man  are  commonly  disposed  of  by 
previous  agreement  with  Nature,  a  com- 
pact entered  into  in  good  faith,  and  main- 
tained if  man  does  his  part.  Many 
poisons  are  taken  to  the  liver — 2l  sewage 
disposal  plant — ^and  are  treated  there  in  a 
scientific  manner  by  Nature,  the  great 
scientist,  after  the  manner  of  sewage  dis- 
posal plants  constructed  by  an  engineer. 
There  are  many  smaller  factories  besides 
the  liver  in  which  microbe  toxins  are  dis- 
posed of  if  man  does  his  part  according  to 
Nature's  idea  of  the  situation." 

While  this  is  illuminating,  it  shoukl  be 
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ght  of  as  a  selection  fiom  a  work  in 
h  the  proposition  is  that  all  mental 
physical  activities  in  man  are  de- 
lent  upon  the  microbe.  The  metaphor 
ges  when  we  turn  to  another  phys- 
jst  who  advances  the  theory  that 
is  a  mechanism.  Then  we  hear  Dr. 
ge  W.  Crile  describing  the  brain  as 
ig  like  a  storage  battery  to  contribute 
nitial  spark  and  impulse  which  drives 
nechanism;  the  adrenals,  as  oxidizers, 
king  possible  the  transformation  of 
gy  and  the  neutralization  of  the  r&- 
ng  acid  products";  and  the  liver  as 
I  chief  fabricator  and  storehouse  of 
uurbohydrate  fuel  by  which  muscular 
«  and  heat  are  produced."  He 
that  the  liver  "also  plays  a  large  r61e 
le  neutralization  of  the  acid  products 
le  transformation  of  energy  into  heat 
Kytion/'  and  that  "it  fabricates  and  . 
IS  glycogen." 

yw  it  is  natural  that  the  "liver-trou- 

"  or  "bilious"  man  of  business  is 

so  concerned  with   definitions   and 

nk:al  matters  of  physiology  as  he  is 

finding  out  v^hat  to  do  for  what  ails 

But  if  he  can  get  it  into  his  head 

the  'Mechanism"  of  his  body  is  a 

sr  complicated  affair  of  interdependent 

i  he  will  have  advanced  a  long  step 

he   right   direction.    For  the   more 

ly  he  realizes  this,  the  more  likely 

ill  be  to  have  his  machinery  promptly 

scted  when  it  gets  out  of  order. 

don't  diagnose  your  ailment 

le  first  word  of  practical  advice  from 
experts  is  this:  don't  guess  what's 
Ig  with  you — find  out  from  a  com- 
it  medical  examiner.  The  trouble 
h,  by  your  self-diagnosis,  is  from  the 
,  probably  isn't,  and  if  it  were — and 
had  cirrhosis,  an  abscess,  or  tumors — 
couldn't  treat  it  yourself.*   As  for 

"biliousness,"  if  it  is  becoming 
(lie,  find  out  why  without  wasting 
more  time  and  have  it  remedied, 
don't  dread  the  worst,  for  the  cure 
be  simple. 

»rms  in  your  intestine  may  be  causing 
rouble,  or,  for  all  you  know,  germs  in 

tooth   sockets.     Possibly  the   best 
of  the  prescription  you  receive  will 


be  some  advice  upon  what  to  eat  and  how 
much  to  eat. 

Dr.  Crile,  after  his  investigations  in 
the  Gushing  Laboratory  of  Experimental 
Medicine,  writes  (in  "  Man — An  Adaptive 
Mechanism") :  *'  Emotional  activation — 
activation  by  worry  and  fear  particularly 
— is  as  potent  in  causing  excessive  trans- 
formation of  energy  and  an  excessive  pro- 
duction of  acid  by-products,  with  conse- 
quent physical  impairment,  as  are  any 
other  kinetic  stimuli.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  absence  of  worry  and 
fear  may  aid  in  stopping  the  body-wide 
activations  which  1^  to  an  organic 
breakdown.  The  therapeutic  value  of 
rest,  of  change  of  scene,  of  diverskui,  and 
the  restorative  power  of  happiness  and 
success  and  congenial  surroundings  are 
thus  explained  in  terms  of  approximate 
physical  value." 

Many  truths  about  how  to  live  that  the 
phiksophers  have  reiterated  through  the 
centuries  are  now  being  proven  by  scien- 
tists through  experiments  on  dqgs  and 
guinea  pigs  and  rabbits. 

"The  philosophers,"  remarks  Dr.  Eu- 
gene L.  Fisk,  of  the  Life  Extension  In- 
stitute, **weren't  able  to  prove  what  they 
said.  Sdence  15  able  to,  and  ought  to 
gain  credence.  Dr.  Crile's  hypothesis  of 
man  as  a  mechanism  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  energy  is  merely,  as  yet,  an  hypo- 
thesis, although  supported  with  much 
clinical  and  laboratory  evidence.  We 
need  not  throw  our  support  to  his  theories* 
but  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt  the 
findings  of  the  laboratory  tests." 

Among  the  important  facts  that  Dr. 
Crile's  laboratory  tests  showed  was  that 
''animals  subjected  to  fear  without  mus- 
cular activity  showed  the  same  phenomena 
of  exhaustion  and  the  same  histologic 
changes  in  the  brain,  the  adrenals,  and  the 
liver  as  were  shown  by  animals  exhausted 
by  traumatic  injury  under  ether  or  by  the 
muscular  exertion  of  running  or  fighting." 
Again  he  notes:  "Whether  the  stimulating 
agent  was  physical  exertion,  prolonged 
emotional  excitation,  severe  injury,  the 
injection  of  strychnine,  the  toxins  of  dis- 
ease, or  the  persistent  maintenance  of 
consckmsness  under  normal  conditions 
mattered  not;  the  functk>nal  manifesta- 
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tions  and  the  histologic  change  produced  in 
the  brain,  the  adrenals,  and  the  liver  were 
identical."  No  need  to  point  the  moral! 
The  man  who  advises  "right  living" 
has  less  reason  every  day  to  apologize  for 
treading  on  people's  corns.  He  isn't 
preaching;  he  is  talking  from  proven  facts. 

DEATH,    A   CONDITION    OF    ACIDOSIS  ? 

"According  to  Crile,"  says  Dr.  Fisk, 
"death  is  essentially  a  condition  of  acidosis. 
He  has  shown  that  excision  of  the  liver  in 
animals  produces  the  condition  of  aci- 
dosis; hence  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  faulty  functioning  of  the  liver  may 
bring  about  acidosis,  a  condition  closely 
resembling  "biliousness."  Now  bile  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  condition,  and  the 
impairment  of  the  liver  function  is  due 
not  to  any  condition  arising  in  the  liver, 
but  in  the  intestine  or  some  other  organ 
of  the  group  he  names  together.  Emo- 
tional excess,  muscular  over-activity,  shock, 
worry,  and  nervous  strain  may  all  affect 
this  organism  and  bring  on  a  condition  of 
acidosis,  or  lessened  alkalinity  of  the  blood. 

"This  is  the  theory  put  forth  by  Crile, 
and  it  is  entitled  to  serious  consideration 
and  investigation.  At  least,  we  know 
that  the  liver  is  a  very  important  organ 
and  that  it  has  a  large  factor  of  safety. 
1  think  there  is  no  question,  either,  that 
the  organs  grouped  by  Crile  are  closely 
interdependent,  and  that  damage  to  any 
one  of  them  seriously  interferes  with  man 
as  a  motor  mechanism." 

AN    AGE   OF   OVER-STIMULATION 

"Now  this  is  an  age  of  muscular  in- 
activity and  nervous  over-activity — ^an 
age  of  over-stimulation.  We  keep  up  a 
dangerously  high  head  of  steam  without 
giving  the  human  engine's  wheels  a  chance 
to  turn.  We  stoke  the  furnace  with  too 
much  concentrated  fuel,  such  as  meat, 
eggs,  poultry,  and  fish,  and  the  firebox  gets 
clogged  with  clinkers.  Of  course,  the 
ashes  don't  sift  down.  Then  we  give  the 
whole  mechanism  a  tremendous  shaking 
up,  with  mineral  waters,  "liver  pills,"  or 
some  sort  of  laxative  or  purgative ;  after 
which  we  proceed  to  make  the  same  mis- 
take again  and  administer  the  same  sort 
^  'Vfnedy  again.    What  we  should  do  is 


to  give  the  engiiie  work  proportionate  to 
the  fuel,  and  fuel  of  the  sort  that  sifts. 
If  we  don't  we  soon  are  working  m  a 
'vicious  circle/  for  bad  health  indnca 
constipation  and  constipation  induces  lad 
health.  From  this  viewpoint,  constipa- 
tion, 'biliousness/  and  real  liver  tiodik 
are  members  of  the  same  family. 

"  From  this  you  see,  first,  why  all  aromd 
exercise  is  necessary.  1  don't  say  a  gfH 
deal  of  exercise,  but  exercise  enough 
and  ten  minutes  a  day.  of  the  right  kiwi 
may  be  enough. 

SOME  ADVICE  ON   DIET 


"  From  this,  too,  you  see  the  foDy  of 
the  typical  business  man's  dkt.  His  meal 
of  meat  and  potatoes  and  white  bread  is 
ideal  for  inducing  constipation.  Most  of 
us  should  not  eat  meat  more  than  once  i 
day.  Eat  the  shells  of  your  baked  po- 
tatoes, and  eat  whole -wheat  bread  or 
Graham  for  the  help  that  what  we  cd 
'roughage'  has  in  stimulating  bowel  action. 
And  see  to  it  that  you  take  liberal  portions 
of  at  least  two  kinds  of  vegetables  at  botk 
luncheon  and  dinner— such  vegetables 
as  peas,  beans,  lettuce,  parsnips,  carrots, 
turnips,  celery,  oyster  plant,  cabbage, 
Brussels  sprouts,  tomatoes,  salsify,  Span- 
ish onions,  asparagus,  and  spinach.  If 
you  dislike  these,  you  will  be  able  to  sub- 
stitute fruits  that  you  do  like.  Eat  the 
right  things,  get  sufficient  exercise  and 
rest,  and  you  will  have  no  need  for  habit- 
forming  laxatives  which  eventually  may 
do  you  much  harm." 

This,  he  continued,  will  reduce  the 
number  of  harmful  bacteria  in  the  intestine 
and  avert  other  ills — and  there  are  many 
of  them — ^that  follow  constipation.  Some- 
times an  examination  may  reveal  that  an 
operation  is  needed;  but  the  knife  is  not  a 
final  cure  for  the  man  who  doesn't  play 
under  the  rules  of  health.  He  will  be 
back  again  to  the  doctor.  Nor  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  rich  man's  "course  at  Carlsbad" 
any  better. 

"If  a  physician  is  lazy  enough,"  says 
Dr.  Fisk,  "or  if  he  succumbs  to  the  tcin|h 
tation  to  prescribe  a  melodious-soundim{ 
water  rather  than  tell  a  patient  what  hr 
ought  to  do  to  keep  well,  the  patient  may 
think  he  is  getting  more  for  his  money. 
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sometimes  these  expensive  courses 
nore  harm  than  good,  and  often 
gh  when  they  do  give  benefit  the 

part  of  the  cure  lies  in  change  of 
»  and  an  honest  attempt  to  obey  the 

not  of  an  institution  but  of  Nature. 
I  regular  hours,  plenty  of  water  be- 
n  meals,  sensible  food,  and  a  chance 
*t  the  poison  out  of  the  system,  the 
t  should  not  go  to  the  qualities  of  a 
ig  but  of  a  changed  mode  of  life." 
Ind  radium  waters?"  1  suggested. 
Ve  don't  know  much  about  them,  as 

Reputable   medical   men    have   set 

by  them;  others  have  scoffed." 

THE   MICROBE   HYPOTHESIS 

'.  Fisk's  reference  to  the  "harmful 
jria"  in  the  intestine  served  to  re- 
I  me  of  the  theory  advanced  by  Dr. 
jrt  T.  Morris  in  his  book,  "  Microbes 
Men."  Dr.  Morris  suggests  that  a 
is  only  what  his  microbes  make  him; 

there  are  "glad"  microbes  and 
"  ones;  that  "with  a  normal  propor- 
of  symbiotic  bacteria  he  is  the  good 
^n;  with  an  excess  of  inimical  bacteria 
lay  become  what  I  call  the  criminal 
ist  or  novelist."    Why  are  "bilious" 

despondent?  Dr.  Morris  suggests 
it  may  be  because  of  an  excess  in  the 
tine  <rf  "sad"  germs — ^the  colon  bacilli 
00  well  fed  and  thriving.  When  the 
mic"  man  speaks,  the  freedom  of  his 
is  subject  to  the  dictates  of  his  mi- 
».  Not  he,  but  the  microbe,  accord- 
o  Dr.  Morris,  has  the  floor. 
'.  Morris  does  not  state  this  as  indis- 
ble  fact,  but  as  an  hypothesis.  Yet 
in  defend  it  at  length  and  with  much 
;nce.  I  once  saw  him  stand  a  "  third 
ie"  cross-examination  on  it  from  a 
of  writers  and  magazine  editors.  They 
d  and  heckled  him,  but  he  never  was 
loss  for  answer,  never  spoke  dogmati- 
,  and  throughout  the  examination 
his  good  humor. 

lis  much,  he  declares,  is  known:  "The 
)be  has  charge  of  life  and  death  ques- 
in  the  organic  world.  But  the  fact 
lot  been  recognized  that  it  likewise 
:harge  of  all  intermediate  processes 

instinct  and  reason)  between  the 
jiing  of  life  and  ending  by  death  of 


every  organic  individual.  The  latter  fact 
is  presently  to  become  a  study  which  will 
engage  the  deepest  interest  of  men  through- 
out the  civilized  world."  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  such  widely  separated  work- 
ers as  Mayo  and  Metchnikoff  have  also 
charged  the  microbe  with  being  the  chief 
cause  of  age,  decay,  and  death. 

The  application  of  Dr.  Morris's  theory 
to  literary  men  is  worth  mention  to  show 
the  consistency  of  the  argument.  "1 
never  think  of  Nietzsche  or  of  Schopenhauer 
as  philosophers,  but  rather  as  men  who 
are  expressing  the  influence  of  toxins  of 
colon  bacilli  or  of  anerobic  bacteria.  .  . 
Stevenson  wrote  the  'Child's  Garden  of 
Verses'  when  he  was  almost  physically 
disabled  by  toxins  of  tuberculosis,  but 
whw  at  Vailima  and  in  much  better 
health  he  himself  noted  the  absence  of 
toxic  stimulation  under  which  he  had 
previously  worked."  (The  tubercle  ba- 
cillus, you  are  informed,  is  classified  as  a 
"glad"  germ.) 

REGULATE   YOUR   LIFE 

A  matter  of  more  immediate  interest 
than  the  theory,  however,  is  what  Dr. 
Morris  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  practical 
advice  on  how  to  fortify  oneself  against 
the  so-called  "sad"  microbes.  It  comes 
down  to  much  the  same  rules  as  advice 
from  an  expert  on  hygiene.  If  you  eat 
the  right  foods  and  not  too  much  of  them, 
the  microbes  in  your  alimentary  tract 
will  be  depopulated  and  kept  under  con- 
trol. As  for  physical  activity — "the  first 
duty  of  every  man  engaged  in  intellectual 
work,  if  he  wishes  his  work  to  ring  true 
in  its  effect  upon  himself,  upon  Society, 
and  upon  his  progeny,  is  to  oxidize  his 
toxins  and  attend  to  their  elimination  by 
proper  degree  of  exercise."  Worry?  It 
"represents  the  stage  of  intoxication  of  a 
valuable  attribute,  dissatisfaction,  which 
Nature  gave  people  in  order  to  keep  them 
evoluting  toward  better  things.  When 
alcohol  or  microbe  toxins  cause  an  ex- 
aggerated dissatisfaction  in  the  form 
of  worry,  the  individual  has  arrived  at 
the  point  of  intoxication  where  injury 
begins,  and  a  vicious  circle  ensues — ^worry 
causing  more  worry,  for  reasons  chemical." 
Late  hours?    "When  a  man  makes  it 
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a  custom  to  retire  at  midnight  and  does 
not  arise  till  eight  the  following  day  he 
loses  that  fine  -inspiration  in  living  which 
makes  the  robins  all  burst  forth  into  song 
at  daybreak.  The  world  loses  something 
of  the  inherent  value  of  each  and  every 
man  who  chooses  these  hours  for  stocking 
up  with  neuricity  granules."  Over-indul- 
gence in  strong  emotions?  "One  who 
adopts  the  habit  of  allowing  any  sort  of 
emotion  to  appear  in  excess,  be  it  jealousy, 
grief,  worry,  envy,  in  fact  any  sort  of 
emotion,  must  remember  always  that 
his  whole  body  has  to  stand  the  con- 
sequences." To  which  he  attaches  the 
observation  that  people  who  allow  them- 
selves to  suffer  from  strong  emotions 
"are  apt  to  be  the  very  ones  who  take 
insufficient  exercise,  and  the  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  debilitating  effect  of  an 
emotion  leaves  them  disinclined  to  make 
further  exertion  of  any  sort." 

HELPFUL    EXERCISES 

Mention  has  been  made  of  a  prescript 
tion  of  exercises  for  the  "bilious."  One 
of  the  pamphlets  of  the  Life  Extension 
Institute  contributes  on  this  point  the 
following  suggestions: 

"  In  cases  where  there  is  any  question 
of  relaxed  or  fallen  bowels,  which  is  often 
the  case  in  thin  and  anemic  people  who 
show  bad  posture,  exercise  on  an  inclined 
plane,  such  as  an  ironing  board  tilted 
up  at  one  end,  is  helpful  in  restoring  a 
normal  position  of  the  bowels  and  im- 
proving the  abdominal  muscles. 
^  "Arching  the  body  upward,  forming  a 
bridge,  with  the  weight  resting  on  heels 
and  shoulders,  is  a  good  form  of  exercise 
in  such  cases,  before  retiring.  This  should 
be  done  repeatedly,  ten  to  twenty  times 
or  short  of  undue  fatigue. 

"  In  ordinary  cases,  outdoor  exercise  by 
means  of  sports  —  rowing,  tennis,  horse- 
back riding,  hill  climbing — is,  of  course, 
with  proper  limits,  very  desirable.  When 
these  cannot  be  attained,  mechanical 
exercise  will  do  much.  Over-exercise  is 
harmful;  constipation  is  not  uncommon 
among  athletes  and  strenuous  workers. 


"Deep  breathing  by  the  abdominil 
method,  with  a  weight  of  two  to  four 
pounds  oa  the  abdomen,  vifhkh  should 
rhythmically  rise  and  fall  with  the  brtatb- 
ing,  is  helpful. 

''Tree  swaying.  While  in  the  standing 
position,  thrust  the  arms  straight  ai»ve 
the  head,  then  sway  from  side  to  side; 
moving  with  the  hips  upward,  the  arms 
loosely  waving  like  the  branches  of  a  tree. 

"Leg  lifting.  Assume  the  standi^ 
position,  but  with  hands  resting  on  the 
hips.  Raise  the  right  thigh  until  at  rigbt 
angle  with  the  body,  leg  at  ri^^t  an^ 
with  thigh,  thrust  the  leg  straight  for- 
ward to  a  horizontal  position,  then  sweep 
the  leg  back  to  a  standing  posture.  Re- 
peat with  the  left  leg. 

''After  having  risen  and  by  bathing  or 
simple  exercises  given  the  small  intestine 
an  opportunity  to  empty  into  the  large 
intestine,  then  lie  on  the  back,  legs  dram 
up,  with  abdomiiud  muscles  relaied. 
With  right  hand,  press  gently  in  the  lower 
right  hand  comer  of  the  bowds,  feeling 
for  the  head  of  the  hug^  bowel  and  rolling 
it  from  side  to  side  against  the  prominence 
of  the  hip,  gently  pinching  it  between  the 
fingers  and  the  bone.  The  same  pnx»- 
dure  should  be  followed  with  left  hand  oa 
left  side,  seeking  the  end  of  the  large  bofwcL 
Any  physician  can  readily  teach  his  patient 
these  simple  and  effective  means  of  ex- 
citing normal  bowel  movement.  The  wave 
is  started  on  the  right  side,  where  the 
small  bowel  joins  the  large  bowd/* 

With  a  warning  to  beware  of  piUs  aad 
purgatives,  which  are  habit-forming  dn^ 
which  "should  only  be  used  like  opnoB,  or 
other  habit-forming  dmgs,  under  the 
direct  guidance  and  control  of  an 
gent  and  conscientious  physiciani>t| 
institute  notes  in  conclusion  that  aKi 
remedies  "involve,  as  it  were^  m. 
to  Nature,*^  and  comments:  *'  It  i 
possible  nor  desirable  to  make  a 
return  to  Nature  and  live  in  a 
we  can  so  adjust  our  hatrits  as  to  i 
and  counteract  many  of  the 
and  harmful  infhiences  that 
our  present  methods  of  living." 


MAN  A 


CHINES 


A  "BUMP"  ABSORBER 

RESI  LI  ENT  "  bump  "  absorber  for  automobiles, 

Lthat  differs  from  the  ordinary  style  of  "bump" 
absorber  in  that  it  has  two  powerful  loop 
ngs  at  each  end  which  render  the  absorber  flexible, 
low  being  manufactured.  The  "bump"  absorber 
lires  no  drilling  to  attach  but  can  be  adjusted  in  a 
minutes;  takes  the  full  force  of  a  fifteen-mile>an- 
r  collision  with  a  recoil  of  but  a  few  inches,  and 
tects  a  car  from  diagonal  or  side  blows  as  well  as 
n  bead-on  collisions,  which  is  of  ^reit  value,  espe- 
y  in  the  congested  districts  of  cines. 


AN  IMPROVED  AEROPLANE 

THE  aeroplane  of  to-day  requires  many  wires  for 
bracing  and  trussing  purposes  which  not  only 
retard  the  progress  of  the  machine  but  are 
often  the  cause  of  fatal  accidents  by  breaking  under  a 
severe  pressure.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  a  well- 
known  manufacturer  has  built  an  aeroplane  without  ex- 
posed wires  which,  though  not  as  yet  finally  perfected,  is 
a  long  step  forward  in  aerial  progress.  In  this  machine, 
by  the  substitution  of  two  supporting  posts,  the  bra- 
cing wires  have  been  omitted  and  the  bearing  wires  have 
been  increased  in  rigidity  through  a  gussett. 


AN  AEROPLANE  WITHOUT  EXPOSED  WIRES 
i  wen-known  manofacturcr  has  built  and  is  perfecting  an  aeroplane  in  which  the  dimination  of  ezpoted  wires  le 
greatly  the  wind  resistance  and  the  chaiKX  of  accident  through  the  breaking  oC  a  supporting  wire 


A  SPEEDY  ICE  CUTTING  MACHINE 
A  rip-Mw  rocMinled  on  a  sled  and  propelled  by  a  light  engine  can  cut  more  than  a  hundici  t*mi  ot  tcr.  ten  incht- 

jui  hour 


A  POWER-DRIVEN  ICE  CLTTER 

CUTTING  ice  ten  inches  thick  at  the  rale  of 
more  than  too  tons  an  hour  by  mea.ns  of  a 
power-dri\en  ice-cutting  machine  is  a  vast  im- 
provement m  lime,  labor,  and  expense  over  the  old 
method  of  cutting  ice  by  hand. 

A  a8-inch  rip-saw  blade  is  mounted  on  a  sled  with 
6-foot  runners— so  that  the  machine,  which  weighs 
joo  pounds,  can  be  safeiy  used  on  comparatively  thin 
tee — and  the  power  is  furnished  by  a  iight«weight, 
double  cylinder  gasolene 
engine. 

A  MACHINE  FOR  TEST- 
ING BOXES 

A  MACHINE  for  test- 
ing the  strength  of 
boxes  has  been  de- 
vised by  engineers  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  is  in 
use  4t  the  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratory  at  Madi- 
son, Ui*  The  testing  ma- 
chine IS  the  result  of  experi- 
ments made  to  determine 
a  fair  test  for  all  types  of 
boxes.  It  consists  of  a 
hexagonal  drum  with  )J- 
foot  sides,  which  is  lined 
wiih  thin  steel  sheets- 
Pieces  of  scantling  bolted 
to  the  bottom  form  what 
are  known  as  "hazards  " 

In  making  I hetests.  boxes 
filled  with  cans  containing 
water  are  placed  in  the 
drum,  whichis  then  rotated. 
The  "haiards  '  cause  the 
boxes  to  be  ca  rned  pan  way 
around  and  then  dropped 
back  to  the  loif^er  level  <A 


the  drum.  The  box.: 5  jir  * 
are  taken  on  the  manner  in 
the  number  of  falls  required 


AN  ARCHED  AUTOMOBILE  BRIDGE 

T  A  cost  of  185,000  a   lhree4iti»saJ« 
ched,  steel  bridge  has  bern  cuitscm, 
Colorado  River  ncjr  Tr>pock«  Arij. 
crJy  automobiles  on   the  national   CWd    Irsfli 
way    from    Lm  Angeles   to   New    Yorli  kail 
ferried  ^icf^yss  thti 


AT  A 
arch 
the 


af<v 


i  IMG  WOOD  FOR  BOXES 
Erjx  Kutunim  Wcxxiw  nrr  htirtrdl  around  bi  llie 

rrvolvtTLjf  rJruin  ten  determine  the  amounl  oi  nw^  luyKlllllg 
each  wckkI  will  ttand 


floortiig  is  <>}  fied 
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A  PAKABOLIC-ARCHED  BRIIX}E  FOR  AUTOMOBILES 
Built  over  the  Colorado  River  at  To}XKk.  Ariz.,  for  automobiles  which  formerly  crossed  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  bridge 

I  left)  on  hoards  laid  over  the  ties 


RHCHARTING  OUR  COASTAL  WATtRS 


T" 


^HK  Government's  hydrographic  experts  have 
lately  found  some  of  our  coastal  charts  seriously 
inaccurate.  This  is  not  because  skill  and  care 
were  not  employed  in  the  past  but  is  simply  owing  to 
the  limited  facilities  on  hand  for  such  work. 

The   wire-drag  which   is   now   being  employed   to 
chart  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  is 

substantially  a  wire  rope,  suspended  at  any  desired 

depth  below  the  surface,  which  can  be  towed  in  a  sweep- 
ing curve  by  motor  boats  or 

launches — one  at  each  end 

of  the  apparatus.    Near  the 

two  extremities  are  special 

buoys  of  novel  design,  to 

each  of  which  is  attached  a 

hca\y  weight   hung  by  a 

light    chain.     This    chain 

can  be  raised  or  lowered  by 

means  of  a  little  windlass, 

operated  by  a  crank,  carried 

by  the  buoy.     In  between 

ihese   two   flanking  buoys 

are  floats  of  wood,  and  these 

are  also  attached  by  con- 
necting lines  and  weights  to 

the  drag  wire,  and  serve  to 

keep    the  drag  at  the  de- 
sired  depth.     Normally, 

when     the     launches    are 

sweeping  forward  the  buoys 

and    floats  arrange   them- 
selves on  the  surface  in  the 

form    of     a    curve.      I  he 

moment  a  submerged  rock 

or  other  obstacle  is  struck 

the   buoys    straighten  out 

and  the  line  takes  the  shape 

of  an  angle — the  point  of 

the    angle    indicating    the 

position  of  the  hidden  ob- 
stacle. 


THE  ELECTROMOBILE 

A  HANDY  little  electric  motor  truck  called  the 
electromobile  is  now  being  successfully  used  by 
several  express  companies  and  contracting  firms 
for  hauling  loads  of  material  in  and  out  of  freight 
sheds  and  yards.  The  truck  is  of  the  storage  battery 
type,  with  an  enclosed  motor  control,  driven  by  a 
chain  drive,  and  is  capable  of  pulling  a  load  of 
more  than  2,100  pounds  up  a  30  per  cent,  grade 
with  case. 


FOR  TIIK  SAFETY  OF  NAVU;ATI(>N 
The  wirr(lraRSUKi)endod  at  any  depth  Ih'Iow  the  sui lace 
and  towed   lN*twe(.-n  two  Uiats  is  being  usetl  to  rechart 
thoroughly  our  navigable  waters 


DESTROYING  THE 
TOBACCO  WORM 

MANY  thousands  of 
good  cigars  have 
been  spoiled  in  the 
past  by  having  holes  bor«] 
in  them  by  the  larvz  of 
the  tobacco  bug — a  small 
white  worm  that  issues  from 
an  almost  invisible  egg.  The 
eggs  escape  observation,  are 
rolled  with  the  leaf  into 
cigars,  and  after  a  short 
period  of  incubation  give 
forth  the  destructive  worm. 
Fi)il(>uing  its  natural  bent, 
the  vNorm  tries  to  bore  its 
vv.iy  through  the  tobacco  to 
the  light  of  day,  where  it 
^.lins  wings,  flies  about  for 
.1  brief  w  hile,  and  lays  eggs 
i<»  keep  up  the  life  history 
ofitskind.  Tocombatthis 
bug.an  inventor  has  evolved 
a  successful  x-ray  sterilizer 
which  not  only  kills  the 
eggs  but  alw)  destroys  the 
ucjrm  if  hatcht\).  In  its 
latest  form  the  machines 
use  a  group  of  water-cooled 
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Organizing  ihe  Naiion 

Universal  Service  of  Indusiry  for  Naliomi  Defense 

By  HOWARD  E.  COFFIN 

of  Ihe  Naval  Consulting  Board 

Henry  Morgenfliau. 
Diplomai 

Checkmale  al  Saloniki 
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Victrola 

The  instrument  of  the 
worlds  greatest  artists 


It  is  natural  that  in  the  musical  world  there  should  be  singers 
instrumentalists  whose  transcendent  art  places  them  in  the  foreironij 

their  profess  ion. 

Tliese  artists  have  attained  their  commanding"  positions  by  reascm] 
their  superb  artistry,  and  it  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  they  have 
chosen  the  Victrola  as  the  instrument  to  carry  their  subhnie 
art  into  the  home  with  the  utmost  fidelity. 

The  \'ictrola  is  the  greatest  of  all 
musical  instruments  not  only  because 
it  bnngfs  you  the  exact  renditions  of  the 
world's  famous  artists,  but  because  it 
has  through  sheer  merit  and  through 
world-wide  recognition  by  millions  of 
music-lovers  earned  this  high  honor 
the  artists  have  conferred  upon  it- 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  alailly  ahow  you  the  com- 
plelc  fine  of  Victor*  ^nd  \  ictrota**-tlO  to  HOO^&tid 
pUy  the  music  you  know  and  like  boL 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Cow 
C^nidenp  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Important  warning.  Victor  Recordv 
can  be  Mfely  and  Batiftfactortly  played  only 
wlh  Victor  NmmdU*  or  Tunfm-timm 
StyiuM  on  Victor*  or  Victrola*.  Vlictor 
Records  cannot  be  safely  played  on  mm* 
chiaefi  ^th  jeweled  or  other  reproduciag 
poiota. 


For  the  Nation's  Defense 


» 


The  Nation's  defense  is 
not  in  guns  or  dread- 
naughts  alone^  but  in 
the  men  of  health  and 
stamina  who  do  the 
work  of  factory  or  farm, 
or  manage  the  great 
industrial  enterprises. 
Building  sturdy  boys 
for  national  defense  is 
largely  a  question  of 
food  and  exercise*  The 
best  food  for  youngsters 
and  grow  n-ups  is 


Shredded  Wheat 

Being  made*  of  the  whole  wheat  it  supplies  all  the 
material  for  the  building  of  the  perfect  human  body 
and  is  prepared  in  a  digestible  form.  A  daily  diet  of 
Shredded  Wheat  means  preparedness  for  any  task  that 
calls  for  physical  endurance  or  mental  alertness.  It  is 
ready-cooked  and  ready-to-serve. 

For  breaLkfa^t  ^eat  one  or  more  Biscuit*  in 
the  oven  lo  restore  cntpneu;  pour  hot  or 
eold  milk  over  tK«ni,  addinip  m  little  cream; 
•alt  or  •weelen  to  »uit  the  tatte.  Deliciou»ly 
ncmriAhtng  for  any  meal  with  stewed  prune*, 
sliced  bananait  or  canned  fruit*  of  any  kind. 


Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


KBranons  wim  uermanp 
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June  1916     ^     25  Cents 
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Millions  ^°^Defense.Noi 
One  Ceni  for  Tribuie 

Historic  Crises  in  Our 
Diplomacy 

The  Greai  Conflict 

The  Brilish  Control  of  Egypl 
The  Myslic  Vengeance  '"'"Slav 
Twenly-four  Hours '"  '"*  Trenches 


I 

I 
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Victrola 

The  instrument  of  the 
worlds  greatest  artists 

To  brmg  the  world's  greatest  artists  right  into  your  home  is  file 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  Victrola. 

It  is  the  only  instrument  for  which  the  greatest  singers  and  in* 
itrumentalists  make  records.  And  when  you  hear  them  on  the 
Victrola  you  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  wonderful  beauty  which 
diitinguishcs  their  every  interpretation. 

Atijr  V»<r*of  de*l«T  wffi  elHty  fboir  you  Ike  eomptete  fine  of 

V^etOT^        *  '"          '         s  •  MOO— atitl  pUjf  tb«  music  you  lenow 

And  Uk  ly  way  for  you  to  personnJly  Judge 

Itt  Ct^iJ  I    Mr  ttiuiiCftJ  ]uncinc«. 

Victor  Talking  Mftchme  Co^  Cminaen*  N.  J^  U«  S.  A. 


:  wamttig.     Victor  Records  can  be  mtft\r  nnd  nds* 
only  wllh  Victor  N^mdlmm  «r  Tunf-ionm  Sty  turn 
«30  VIctorv  or  VlctroUs.    Victor  Recorda  cwinot  be  tutfely  played  oil 
machjinea  wtth  jeweled  or  od>cr  raitfodudiis  poiala. 


June  Brides  and  Berries 


:3i  < 


Brides  and  berries  come  in  June  —  but  no  matter  when  they 
conic  there  is  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  to  welcome  them  with 
health,  contentment  and  happy  days.  In  all  the  joys  of  June 
there  is  nothing  to  compare  u  ith 

Shredded  Wheat 

and  Strawberries 

a  combination  that  is  deliciously  wholesome  and  nourishing  and 
is  easily  and  quickly  prepared.  All  the  goodness  of  the  whole 
wheat  grain  made  digestible  by  steam-cooking,  shredding  and 
baking.  Each  little  loaf  of  baked  whole  wheat  is  a  good  meal  in 
itself,  containing  all  the  strength-giving  nutriment  needed 
for  a  half  day*s  work. 

He»t  one  or  more  Shredded  Wheat  Bi«cu]t»  in 
the  oven  to  restore  their  critpneti ;  cover  irith 
•trawberries  prepared  a»  for  ordinary  serving ; 
pour  over  them  cream  or  milk  and  tweeten  to 
•uit  the  taste.  DelicioutJy  nourifthinf  and  tati*- 
fjing  with  any  kind  of  berriev,  or  fre«h  fniila* 


Made  onljr  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Waterman's 

Ideal 
Fountain  Pen 

^^^^^^^1 

7j3uu  aTOatermanUi  ffdeal 

^          before  you  tx>am 

When  Summer  turns  your 

^^^^^^^^steps  fvora  Kome 

al  Can  a  Fa 
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July.  1916     ^^     25  Cents 

THE 

WORLDS 
WORK 


The  Monroe  Doclrine 
and  ihe  Greai  War 

Democracy  ihe  basis  of  lasting  peace 

The  Case  of 
Josephus  Daniels 

A  Real  Esiaie 
Man  with  a 
Conscience 


.-Cu 


i^^?  mj 


ciir  oi  «jii3iTC;t7  riCTgniJTr" 


Luftusl  1916      ^^     25  Cents 

THE 

ORLDS 
WORK 


MEXICO 

Why  Diplomacy  Failed 

ftyCEORGE  MARVIN 

Lexers  from  an 
Officer  in  Mexico 

Calling  Oul  ihe  Guard 

And  Whal  ihe  Call  Shows 


i% 
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The  world's  greatest  bands 
parade  before  you  on  AeVictroJa 

One  famous  band  after  another  entertains  you  with 
'k       its  inspiring  music. 

I  Sousa's    Band,    Pryor*B    Band.    Vct«tUa*li    Band, 

Conway's  Band,  U.  S.  Marine  Band,  Harr  i- 

I       bardcros  of  Madrid,  Black  Diamonds  Hand 

Band  of  H.   M.  Coldstream  Gu     '      ^  >- 

licaine  Band  of  France,  German  <  * 

Bohemian  Band,  Police    Band  t*i  .^^c.^ivr.  v,i,      .Uc 
greatest  bands  and  orchestras  of  all  the  world* 
With  a  Victrolayou  can  sit  back  in  your  easy  chair  and  bear 
these  celebrated  musical  organizations. 

You  can  have  them  play  fur  you  any  music  you  wish  to  bear. 
And  you  hear  it  as  only  those  great  bands  can  play  it— a»  only 
the  \  ictrola  brings  it  into  your  home. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  cU«llr  ihow  yoti  the  complete 
tine  of  Victor*  and  Victrolat— 110  to  1400— mnd  play  the 
muAic  yuu  know  and  like  be«t, 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
CAmden,  N*  J*,  U.  5.  A. 

ImiportAIlt  warning.  Victor  Recordm  can  be  safely 
Snd  satlafactorily  played  only  with  Vicf«r  Af««cf/«a 
Of  TunwB-to***  Stylu»  on  Victora  of  Vicixolaa. 
Victor  Recordi  cannot  l?e  aafely  played  on  macMnca 
with  jeweled  or  otht^r  reproducixii  pointa. 


[Victrola 

To  liitufe  Vktor  quahty.  alwaya  look  ior  the  fajnoua  trademai  _  . 
Jhim  M»»lcr  iii  VoKr       Evcr>  V''ictor  Victroia,  ond  Viicior  Record 


-tor  vn 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE' 


Victrola  X  VI,  t200 
VktroU  XVI*  aUctrW    %  '^^ 


When  you  take  to  the  Woods 


II 


When  you  take  to  the 
woods  you  will  want  to 
take  with  you  an  outdoor 
food  that  Js  easily  and 
quickly  prepared, that  sup- 
p\ks  the  greatest  amount 
of  body-building  nutriment 
in  smallest  bulk,  that  will  stand  up  fresh  and  clean  and  sanitary 
in  any  climate.     All  these  requirements  are  met  in 

Shredded  Wheat 

the  ready-cooked  whole  wheat  food,  the  favorite  out-door  food 
for  the  camp  in  the  w(x>ds,  bungalow  in  the  country,  for  the  long 
tramp  or  the  automobile  tour.  A  diet  of  Shredded  Wheat  in 
Summer  means  good  digestion,  buoyant 
energy,  mental  alertness  and 
top-notch    physical   condition, 

SHre<lded  Wheat  ts  deliciouily  nouritKing 
wilb  milk  or  cream*  or  in  com bi nation  with 
l»errie«  or  other  fresh  fruitf .  Triicuit  i»  the 
Shrvdaed  Whole  Wheat  Wafer— a  critp, 
tasty  ifiack  for  luocheon  or  outdoor  pic- 
tiki  Of  excurtions  by  land  or  tern*  Serve 
it  with  butter,  toft  cheese  or  marmalade*. 

Made  onlr  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 
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Tie  Ciuard  on  the  Bordei 


m*i^ 


lepiember  1916  N^     25  Cents 

THE 

WORLD'S 
WORK 


Chemisiry  and 
Preparedness 

ByLHBAEKELAND 

The  President  on  Ihe 
Independent  Voter 

LouisWHill 


At  the  Eighteenth   Hole 


A  man  can  make 

a  good,  lung  drive, 

avoid  all  the  haz- 

ards,  and  keep  out 

of   the   tall    grass, 

and  tht-n   foozle 

and  fall  down  at  the 

eighteenth    hole. 

The   steady,   even 

strokes    that    win 

-  success    in    the 

"^    game  of  Life  call 

for  a  well-balanced 

mind  in  a  well-governed   body  —  and 

these  come  from  such  a  food  as 


Shredded  Wheat 

the  food  that  supplies  the  elements  that  are  needed  for  building 
bone,  brain  and  muscle  into  a  perfect  physique  capable  of  the 
utmost  attainment  in  work  or  play.  It  contains  all  the  body- 
building material  in  the  whole  wheat  grain  made  digestible  by 
steam-cooking,  shredding  and  baking.  It  is  the  favorite  food 
of  athletes  and  invalids.  It  is  always  the  same  price,  always  the 
same  hi^h  quality. 


Shredded  Wbeat  i«  on  the  Initilng  table 
of  nearly  every  college  and  university  tn 
the  United  Stale*  and  Canada.  It  i»  de- 
ticioutly  nourishing  for  breakfast  with 
milk  or  cream,  or  for  any  meal  in  combi-^ 
nation  with  berrie*  or  fruits  of  any  kind. 


Mmdm  only  bv 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


The 


SELLER 


ii 


i. 


— and  what  the  Reviewers  say  about  thei 


The  Powder^ 


Urn  «r«fW*N  ihiT  Daily  T^k 

tTMl  mi-  Tiif  *  »♦ 


The  Stick. 


**Cl«lii  mf  in*!  *«tuiotK  —no  h^i  fwJi  I 
brfr_  All  tbr  «iuhhoni  ch«ictiTi  mtc 
inollili*^  and  |[ranfiillv  r»fnov«-d  id 
f  tit  *n4  '* 

**Vnor6mity    in    lU    tfralmMit    ttf    nn 


-TAe  Cream^ 

**» 

*»r 

1 

in  1 
•f* 

1 

It  speaks  volumes  for  superior  quality — the  (act  that  so  mi 
men  find  complete  satisfaction  and  comfort  in  the  use 

SHBUING  LaiHER 

STICK  -  POWDER  -  CREAM 

^V^Hchevcr  mcthiHl  you  prefer  the  rcsuh   is  the  s^amc-  a  rich,  i|utr^ 
lather  that  stays  moist  and  leaves  the  face  without  smart  or  bum 
needs  no  mussy  **rijhbinR  in**  with  the  fingers  but  softens^  the  beard  »s 
up  the  lather  on  the  face  with  the  brush. 

Sold  everywhere  or  a  trial  size  of  any  one  eeni  for  4c  in  Btampe 

COLGATE  &  CO,,  Ejrtabiuhcd  I806,  DeptT,  199  Fulton  Street.  New' 


I 


After  the  BhBvm^  Colgate'*  UVac  \fi^v««^'^^  ^'^^^^*^'***'^^**^'^^^^'^^^'^'''^^  *^'^^^'^^'*^ 


^N-The 


e  for  -  HUGHES 


When  the  Whistle  Blows 


The  healthy  toiler  who  is 
properly  nourished  is  not 
t lying  to  see  how  little  he 
can  do  for  his  wages.  He 
drops  his  work  when  the 
whistle  blows  with  the  satis- 
faction and  pride  of  having 
put  in  a  full  day^s  work* 
Health  for  the  toiler  with 
hand  or  brain  comes  from 
an  easily  digested  food  that 
is  rich  in  muscle-building, 
brain-making  material. 


I  Shredded  Wheat 

is  the  most  perfect  ration  ever  devised  for  men  and  women  who 
do  things,  because  ir  contains  the  greatest  amount  of  body  build* 
ing  nutriment  in  smallest  bulk,  with  the  least  tax  upon  the  di- 
gestive organs.  It  contains  all  the  body  building  material  in  the 
whole  wheat  grain,  including  the  bran-coat  which  is  so  useful 
in  keeping  the  alimentarj'  tract  clean  and  healthy.  It  is  the 
favorite  food  of  the  outdoor  man 
and  the  indoor  man. 

Two  ihredcfed  wheat  bitcuiU  wilh  milk  or 
cream  for  breakfast  will  ftupply  alt  the  nulri- 
meiit  needed  forahalfd*y*i  work  or  play.  Alfto 
delicioualy  nouri«hin^  for  any  meal  when 
served  with  tUced  bananatf  baked  apple*  or 
other  freab  or  preterved  fruit«. 

Made  onlir  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Compsmy,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 


You  say  "Williams*  "—the  dealer  says 
•*which  form*'— you  pick  your  favorite 
<^and  another  long  te:  m  of  shaving  com- 
fort is  assured.  Wliy  grub  along  with  a 
near-soap  when  the  leal  thing  is  right 
at  your  elbow? 

No  beard  ever  bullied  Williams*  lather 
and  DO  skin  ever  resented  its  cool,  sooth- 
ing touch*  '^Something  new'*  may  have 
an  inviting  perfume  and  a  snappy  wrap- 


per but  there  is  a  wiry  beard 
skin  to  be  reckoned  with. 
something  old*  Its  thick,  cr^imy» 
ing  lather  has  met  and  conquc 
shaving  problem  for  75  yearm. 

Witttams' Shmvimg  Soap  cmm 


Stick,  Powder,  Cream^ 


mod  in  rouml  cake* 


S«i»d  Ucia  fttemp* for  a tf lal iiMOl  t^ l«w f 
THen  d«cid«  w  hich  you  fVif «r  OtMai  Ic  Ift  ■ 


THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPAJSY,  Dept  A,  GLASTONBURY,  C^ 

Add  th€  JinUhin$  limcK  lo  tiwit  lU^c  «ilV  WlUWiia'  Xukux^wia  T«k  I 


&,  QOQXEKi  UBI*  ll»a*.  ^wa.  \X\\,  ^t.* 


